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.    PREFACE. 


Xhe  aim  of  the  Handbook  to  Greece,  which  now  ap- 
pears for  the  third  time  in  an  English  garb,  corresponding 
to  the  fourth  German  edition,  is  to  supply  the  traveller  with 
the  most  necessary  information  regarding  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  people  he  is  about  to  visit,  to  render  him  as 
independent  as  possible  of  the  services  of  couriers,  guides, 
and  commissionnalreB,  to  protect  him  a^inst  extortion,  and 
in  every  way  to  aid  him  in  deriving  enjoyment  and  instruc- 
tion from  his  tour  in  one  of  the  most  profoundly  interesting 
Gonntries  in  the  world. 

Like  the  Editor's  other  Handbooks,  this  volume  is  founded 
on  personal  acquaintance  with  the  places  described,  supple- 
mented in  the  present  case  by  a  careful  use  of  authoritative 
literature,  especially  that  on  classical  archaeology.  The  third 
edition  has  been  revised  and  enlarged  so  as  to  incorporate 
the  important  results  of  recent  archaeological  research  as  well 
as  the  advances  in  the  means  of  communication  in  Greece. 
For  this  purpose  a  great  part  of  the  country  has  been  re- 
visited by  the  Editor's  collaborators;  many  sections  of  the 
Handbook  have  been  re-written,  while  the  descriptions  of  the 
smaller  Greek  islands  and  of  Crete  are  entirely  new.  Many 
improvements  have  been  suggested  by  scholars  and  other 
travellers  who  have  used  the  previons  editions;  and  useful 
hints  and  information  have  been  furnished  by  numerous 
obliging  correspondents,  including  both  Greeks  and  foreign 
residents  in  Greece.  Mr,  T.  W.  Heermance,  Director  of  the 
American  School  at  Athens,  has  revised  the  description  of 
Old  Corinth.  The  introductory  sketch  of  Greek  Art,  from 
the  pen  of  Professor  Reinhard  KekM  von  Stradonitz  and 
adapted  for  English  readers  with  the  help  of  Dr,  Joseph 
T,  Clarke,  has,  at  the  request  of  the  author,  been  revised  and 
partly  rewritten  by  Dr.  R,  Zahn  in  accordance  with  the 
results  of  recent  excavations  and  discoveries. 

Though  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  ensure  ac- 
curacy, the  Editor  is  well  aware  of  the  constant  fluctuation 
to  which  many  of  the  data  in  the  Handbook  are  liable.  He 
will  therefore  highly  appreciate  any  corrections  or  suggestions 
with  which  travellers  may  favour  him,  especially  if  the  result 
of  their  own  observation.  ^        , 
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vi  PREFACE. 

The  Maps  and  Plans  of  the  Handbook  have  also  been 
subjected  to  careful  revision  and  correction.  Eleven  of  those 
in  the  present  edition  have  either  been  re-drawn  or  are  en- 
tirely new.  The  map  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hellas  at  the  end  of 
the  volume,  on  a  scale  of  1 : 1,000,000,  is  founded  upon  the  map 
of  the  Imperial  Geographical  Institute  of  Vienna  (1 :  300,000 ; 
p.  cxii) ,  with  numerous  modifications  and  additions.  The 
French  orthography  of  the  names  (comp.  p.  xli)  has  been 
adopted  because  the  map  is  also  used  in  the  French  and 
German  editions  of  the  Handbook.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  several  of  the  plans,  with  the  additional  reason  that  the 
French  names  of  the  streets  are  occasionally  employed  as 
alternatives  to  the  Greek  ones. 

Distances  by  railway  or  high-road  are  given  approxi- 
mately in  English  miles  p/gEngl  mile  =  nearly  1  ChiliomMron 
or  kilometre) .  Where  the  time  between  two  places  is  given 
instead  of  the  distance,  the  reference,  unless  expressly  stated 
to  be  otherwise,  is  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  locomotion  in 
Greece,  viz.  on  horseback.  As  the  pace  is  invariably  a  walk, 
an  hour  rarely  means  more  than  three  English  miles,  and  fre- 
quently means  less  (corap.  p.  xvii).  Heights  are  given  from 
the  most  trustworthy  sources,  reduced  to  English  feet  (1  Engl, 
ft.  =  0.3048  metre,  Greek  Metron).  The  Populations  are 
those  ascertained  by  the  latest  census. 

A  list  of  the  modern  Greek  topographical  and  other  terms 
occurring  most  frequently  in  the  text  is  given  at  p.  xviii.  For 
hints  as  to  the  pronunciation  of  modern  Greek,  see  pp.  xxx,  xli. 

To  hotel-keepers,  tradesmen,  and  others  the  Editor  begs 
to  intimate  that  a  character  for  fair  dealing  and  courtesy  to- 
wards travellers  is  the  sole  passport  to  his  commendation, 
a,nd  that  advertisements  of  every  kind  are  strictly  excluded 
from  his  Handbooks. 
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Abbreviations. 


R.  =  room,  also  route. 

B.  =  breakfast. 

D.  =  dinner. 

A.  =  attendance. 

L.  =  light. 

d^j.  =  dejeuner,  luncheon. 

rfmts.  =  refreshments. 

pens.  =  pension  (i.  e.  board  and 


lodging) 
M.  =  Engl.  mile. 


ft.  =  Engl.  feet. 

Hag.  =  Uagios,  Hagia  (saint). 

Asterisks  are  employed  as  marks 


N.  =  north,  northern,  etc. 
8.  =  south  etc. 
E.  =  east,  etc. 
W.  =  west  etc. 
hr.  =  hour, 
min.  =  minute, 
dr.  s  drachma. 
1.  =  lepton. 
fr.  =  franc, 
c.  =  centime, 
ca.  =  circa  (about), 
comp.  =  compare, 
of  commendation. 


Topographical  Terms.  The  following  are  some  of  the  commonest  Greek 
topographical  and  other  terms  occurring  in  the  text. 


BremokUsi^  ruined  chapel. 

Ildgios  (fern,  hagia^  pi.  hagii)^  saint. 
.  Kavo  (officially  Akrothion)^  cape. 

KaiyviOy  huts,  hamlet. 

Kephaldri^  copious  spring  or  source. 

Metdchi^  farm,  especially  a  convent- 
farm. 

Moni  (monf),  convent. 

Jfesion,  nt<f,  island. 

falaedkastro,  ruined  fortress. 

Panagia^  Madonna  and  Child  (p.  liv). 

Panegpris  (panfgiris),  church-festival 
of  a  religious  and  social  character, 
like  the  Breton  ^Pardons'. 

Pigddi  (pig^i),  well. 

Platia  (itXaxtia),  square,  the  Italian 
piazza. 


Pdtamoi,  river  (diminutive,  Potami). 

Revmoy  dry,  deep -sunken  river- 
bed. 

SkdlOy  1.  landing-place  or  quay  (Ital- 
ian 'raarina')  j  2,  rough  rocky  path 
(lit.  ladder). 

Stavrdsy  cross. 

Taxiarchae,  the  three  Archangels  Ga- 
briel, Michael,  and  Raphael. 

Trias  (Triada)^  Trinity. 

Voun6  (pi.  vouni)^  mountain. 

Vrysis,  spring. 

Kdio,  below,  Lower- 

Epdno  or  Apdno^  above,  Upper- 

Megdlo^  great. 

Mikrd^  small. 


It  should  be  noticed  that  the  Julian  Galendab,  which  is  thirteen 
days  behind  the  Gregorian,  is  still  followed  in  Greece.  January  1st  in 
Greece  corresponds  therefore  to  January  14th  in  Western  Europe. 
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I.  Practical  Hints. 

A  jonrney  to  Greece  no  longer  ranks  with  those  exceptional 
favours  of  fortune  which  fall  to  the  lot  of  but  few  individuals. 
The  ninnher  of  travellers  who,  after  exploring  Italy  and  Sicily, 
tarn  their  steps  toward  the  classic  shores  of  Hellas,  the  earliest 
home  of  the  heautlfnl,  is  constantly  increasing.  Even  the  shortest 
SQjoum  in  the  country  itself  will  yield  the  richest  rewards  and 
contribute  more  than  long  years  of  study  towards  a  thorough 
comprehension  of  a  civilisation,  from  which  modern  life  has  still 
mnch  to  learn.  We  must,  however,  remember  that,  while  the 
columned  beauty  of  Greek  architecture  still  exercises  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  in  spite  of  the  ruin  brought  about  by  the  hand 
of  time  or  of  man,  the  case  is  not  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
ancient  works  of  sculpture,  for  an  adequate  appreciation  of  which 
a  special  preparation  Is  necessary.  Those  who  come  fresh  from  the 
noble  galleries  of  Rome  and  Naples  may  at  first  feel  some  disap- 
pointment in  the  terribly  dilapidated  condition  of  many  of  the 
Greek  works,  and  perhaps  also  with  the  warehonselike  arrangement 
of  the  museums  in  which  they  are  exhibited.  But,  when  allowance 
has  once  been  made  for  these  disadvantages,  all  the  deeper  is  the 
liitlght  into  Greek  art,  the  creations  of  which  meet  us  here  in  their 


xii  I.  PRACTICAL  UlNTS.  Hotels, 

first  freshness  and  in  their  original  form,  —  not,  as  is  almost  uni- 
versally the  case  in  Italy,  in  the  copies  ai^d  adaptations  of  the  Ro- 
man period.  Another  important  element  tn  the  enjoyment  of  a 
visit  to  Greece  is  some  capacity  for  sympathetic  appreciation  of 
southern  scenery,  with  its  hare  hut  nohly  formed  and  clearly  cut 
mountains,  its  deep-blue  gulfs,  and  its  clear  ethereal  atmosphere, 
which  brings  distant  objects  close  to  the  beholder  and  robs  8ha-> 
dows  of  their  depth  and  gloom.  The  yariegated  charm  of  a  nor^ 
them  landscape  must  not  be  looked  for  in  Greece  any  more  than  in 
Italy ;  we  must  learn  to  comprehend  and  pay  a  due  meed  of  admi- 
ration to  the  severe  harmony  of  colours  which  here  characterized 
mountain  and  plain,  rocks,  buildings,  and  even  vegetation. 

a.  Mode  of  Travelling.  Hotels.  Bailways.  Couriers.  Agogiats. 
Equipment.  Topographieal  Terms. 

A  stay  in  Athens  is,  so  far  as  external  conditions  are  concerned, 
Similar  to  a  stay  at  Naples  or  Palermo.  Like  these  towns,  the  Greek 
capital  affords  all  the  conveniences  which  most  travellers  find  necess- 
ary for  comfort.  There  are  here  several  excellent  hotels  of  the  first 
class,  and  also  good  second-class  hotels,  fitted  up  in  the  style  of 
the  Italian  alberghi  and  furnished  like  them  with  restaurants.  In 
the  larger  hotels  the  ordinary  rule  is  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  per  day, 
varying  from  10  to  15  fr.  according  to  the  season ;  this  price  in- 
cludes breakfast,  luncheon  (about  noon),  dinner  (at  6  or  7  p.m.), 
and  room  (3-5  fr.).  In  the  second-class  houses  the  fixed  charge 
(8-10  fr.)  is  also  usual  during  the  chief  tourist  season,  but  meals 
are  taken  at  any  hour  in  the  hotel-restaurant.  In  h6tels  garnis, 
Greek  hotels,  and  hotels  of  the  second  class  out  of  the  season  the 
charge  for  rooms  is  somewhat  lower,  and  meals  are  taken  d.  la  carte. 
The  most  important  points  in  the  environs  may  now  be  reached  by 
railway ;  other  excursions  may  be  made  by  carriage  or  on  horseback. 

The  conditions  at  Corfti  resemble  those  at  Athens.  Good  inus 
and  good  roads  make  a  visit  to  this  lovely  island  easy  for  the  most 
fastidious  traveller ;  and  those  who  have  spent  two  or  three  days 
here  will  always  remember  its  scenery  as  one  of  the  most  striking 
natural  features  of  a  tour  in  Greece. 

Good  hotels  in  the  European  style  are  to  be  found  at  Patrat  and 
one,  somewhat  simpler,  at  the  Piraeus.  The  leading  hotels  at  Olympia^ 
Corinthf  and  NaupUOj  which  may  also  be  included  in  the  list,  emu- 
late the  Athenian  hotels  in  charges  though  not  in  comfort.  A  distinct 
bargain  should  in  all  cases  be  made  beforehand  as  to  the  price  of 
rooms  and  meals. 

In  the  rest  of  Greece  tolerable  inns  (5evoBo/eia,  Xenodochfa), 
resembling  the  locaudas  of  the  small  towns  of  S.  Italy,  are  found 
only  in  towns  that  are  frequently  visited  by  foreigners :  e.g.  TripolU, 
Kalamatay  lUa^  Sparta^  ChatkU,  Volo,  Lamia^  Larissay  Syra^  Zante^ 
and  Kephallmia  (Argostoli).   Overcharges  at  these  are  nut  uncommon 
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(e.g.  4-6  dr.  for  a  bed  instead  of  2-2y2)j  ^^^  oi*ly  experienced  trav- 
ellers with  a  knowledge  of  the  language  will  succeed  in  effectually 
heating  them  down. 

At  other  places  in  the  interior  the  accommodation  for  travellers 
is  still  of  the  scantiest  description,  unless  they  have  the  good  for- 
tune to  hear  introductions  ensuring  the  hospitality  of  some  of  the 
well-to-do  natives.  The  inns,  sometimes  calling  themselves  Xeno^ 
dochfay  hut  generally  content  with  the  humbler  title  of  KhanSj  are 
usually  miserable  cottages,  with  a  kitchen  and  one  large  common 
sleeping-room ;  nowadays  some  of  them  also  possess  a  few  separate 
rooms,  which  are,  however,  destitute  of  furniture,  glass  windows, 
and  lire-places.  The  traveller  must  bring  his  own  night- coverings 
with  him  and  make  a  bargain  (1-2  dr.  each  bed).  Native  wine, 
mastfcha  (spirits),  and  coffee  may  generally  be  had,  but  the  only 
solid  fare  offered  consists  of  bread  and  cheese  and  eggs  and  oc- 
casionally a  fowl.  The  traveller  is  therefore  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  the  greater  part  of  his  food,  which  he  should  bring 
with  him  from  Athens.  1^6  greatest  drawbacks  the  civilised  trav- 
eller finds  in  these  houses  are  the  dirt  and  the  vermin.  The  pests 
which  render  night  hideous  include  not  only  the  flea  (psiUousJj 
with  which  the  traveller  in  Italy  has  probably  become  more  or  less 
familiar,  but  also  bed-bugs  (koreoiis)^  lice  (psfraesjy  and  other  dis- 
gusting Insects,  winged  and  wingless.  The  best  remedy  against  the 
attacks  of  these  enemies  of  repose  is  good  Insect  Powder  (Persian  or 
Keatlng's),  which  should  be  plentifully  sprinkled  on  the  traveller's 
clothes  and^  bedding.  This  is  better  procured  before  leaving  home 
as  it  is  ft'equehtly  adulterated  in  the  S.  Naphthaline  is  also  very 
efflcacious,  but  its  pungent  odour  is  found  objectionable  by  many 
travellers.  The  burning  of  insect-powder  or  Venetian  *Zampironi' 
(obtainable  at  the  chief  druggists*  in  Athens)  is  of  some  use  in 
repelling  the  Kounoupia^  or  mosquitoes,  which  overspread  the  whole 
of  the  low-lying  districts  in  summer  (June-Oct.).  The  only  effectual 
preventives,  however,  are  thin  muslin  curtains  fkounoupiSra)  spread 
over  ^e  bed.  Ammonia  or  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  if  applied 
at  once,  helps  to  allay  the  irritatioh  caused  by  the  bites.  —  The  ac- 
ceptance df  HospiTAiJTY  (philoxenid)  has  this  drawback,  that  con- 
sideration for  the  feelings  of  his  host  limits  the  traveller  in  various 
ways,  and  this  is  Increased  by  the  fact  that  the  modem  Greek  has 
generally  very  little  idea  of  the  value  of  time.  The  only  return  the 
Strang^  can  make  for  his  reception  Is  a  gratuity  to  the  servants. 
In  Ismail  houses,  however,  where  the  traveller  has  been  received 
without  the  formality  of  introduction,  a  sum  of  2  dr.  each  person 
is  erxpected  for  the  night's  lodging,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
visiter  may  take  his  ease  almost  as  freely  as  at  an  inn.  In  the 
^eek  Ctmvents  (see  p.  Ill)  the  conditions  are  similar,  except  that 
food  ind  drink  are  usually  provided  unasked,  and  that  the  expeotecT 
compensation  (4-5  dr.)  is  not  too  great.  Coool 
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Bftilways.  The  active  construction  of  railways  in  Greece  dates 
only  from  the  last  twenty  years.  All  the  lines  are  owned  hy  com- 
panies. Of  the  three  classes,  the  Ist  and  2nd  -vary  little  in  comfort 
and  only  20  per  cent  in  fare.  The  flrst-class  carriages  are,  however, 
preferable  on  the  whole,  especially  when  they  possess  an  outside 
view-platform.  Between  Athens  and  Patras  run  trains  with  so  called 
*  wagons  de  luxe',  at  fares  20^/q  above  the  ordinary.  Each  passenger 
Is  entitled  to  66  lbs.  of  luggage  free.  The  luggage  is  booked  (fee 
10 1.)  and  a  ticket  obtained  for  it.  There  are  no  arrangements  for 
4eft  luggage'  at  the  stations.  There  is  no  general  time-table,  but 
lists  of  the  trains  may  be  obtained  at  the  principal  stations.  Greek 
railway -time  is  35  min.  in  advance  of  Central  Europe  time.  — 
Greek  railway  vocabulary,  see  p.  xxxix. 

Those  who  are  not  conversant  with  modern  Greek  may  visit 
places  reached  by  railway,  such  as  Corinth,  Nauplia,  Patras,  and 
Olympia,  but  they  should  not  attempt  to  travel  in  the  interior 
without  a  guide.  The  most  comfortable  way  of  travelling  is  with 
a  Courier  or  Dragoman.  There  are  in  Athens  several  thoroughly 
trustworthy  men  of  this  class,  who  speak  English,  French^  or 
Italian.  In  return  for  a  fixed  inclusiv-e  sum  of  40-60  fr.  per  day 
for  each  traveller,  the  courier  takes  upon  himself  the  entire  cost  of 
the  journey.  His  functions  begin  when  the  party  leaves  the  hotel 
at  Athens  and  end  on  its  return  to  Athens  or  arrival  at  any  other 
point  agreed  upon.  He  pays  all  railway,  steamboat,  or  carriage 
fares,  hires  the  saddle-horses  and  packhorses,  provides  all  meals 
(including  wine,  coffee,  etc.),  secures  accommodation  for  the  night, 
and  is  generally  responsible  for  the  comfort  of  the  travellers  under 
his  care.  On  the  longer  expeditions,  and  in  all  cases  where  the 
night  has  to  be  spent  in  a  place  without  a  good  Xenodochfon  (p^  xii), 
the  courier  has  to  provide  a  mattress  and  bedding  for  each  member 
of  the  party ;  some  couriers  supply  camp-bedsteads.  Large  parties, 
in  similar  circumstances,  should  stipulate  for  the  services  of  a 
cook.  The  route  to  be  followed  and  the  places  where  the  nights 
are  to  be  spent  should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand,  with  the  help 
of  the  suggestions  given  at  p.  xxi.  The  couriers  generally  dislike 
any  longer  delay  en  route  than  is  necessary  as  a  rest  for  the  horses, 
and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  make  it  distinctly  understood  that  the 
traveller  retains  perfect  liberty  in  this  respect,  so  far  as  consistent 
with  the  general  arrangements  of  the  tour.  If  the  tour  is  prolonged 
through  the  fault  of  the  tourist,  he  must,  of  course,  pay  for  the  extra 
time  spent  upon  it.  Half  of  the  sum  agreed  upon  is  generally  paid 
to  the  dragoman  in  advance,  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  necessary 
stores.  The  other  half  should  be  retained  to  the  end  of  the  journey, 
its  retention  sometimes  acting  as  a  spur  to  the  inborn  Oriental  in- 
dolence of  the  Greek.  The  owners  of  the  cottages  and  khans  where 
the  nights  are  spent  generally  look  for  a  gratuity  ftom  the  traveller 
in  addition  to  the  settlement  of  the  bill  by  the  courier.         t 
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It  is  scarcely  uaoal  to  have  a  written  Contntot  with  the  courier.  We 
give  here,  however,  the  text  of  such  a  contract  in  EngHsh  and  French, 
as  its  provisions  will  in  any  case  be  of  use  to  the  traveller  as  a  guide  in 
making  a  verbal  agreement  OSvmphonfa^). 

1.  The  courier  if.  If.  binds  hinmlf  to  conduct  the  travclUrM  A.  B.,  x  in 
nwnbert  over  the  folloaing  route,  starting  from  Athene.  (The  names  of  the 
night-quarters  and  places  aside  from  the  usual  route  are  to  be  inserted 
qere.)  The  courier  mav  not  add  other  travellere  to  the  party  without  the 
consent  of  the  eaid  A.  B. 

2.  The  courier  undertakes  to  defray  all  the  expenses  of  the  Journey  for 
transport,  food,  and  lodging,  and  to  pa^  all  feee  and  gratuities,  leaving 
the  traveller  free  from  all  liatdlitif  for  claime  of  payment  or  reimbursement. 
(If  the  traveller  is  satisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  agogiats  and  other 
attendants,  he  usually,  in  spite  of  the  above  clause,  gives  them  a  small 
gratuity  at  the  end  of  the  journey.) 

3.  The  courier  undertaku  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  good  saddle- 
horse  (with  an  EngUsh  saddle  and  a  leathern  bridle),  and  with  x  mules  or 
horsee  to  carry  hie  luggeige.  The  travellere  are  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  injury  As  hcrees  may  receive  by  falling  or  the  like,  unless  it  is  clearly 
due  to  the  rider^s  fault.  The  travellere  shall  be  at  liberty  to  make  detours 
while  the  pack'animale  follow  the  shortest  route, 

4^  The  distancee  between  x  and  y  are  to  be  performed  by  railway  (by 
steamer),  the  touriet  travelling  first  class;  on  roads  where  driving  is  practi- 
cable cairriagee  ctre  to  be  provided.  The  coet  in  each  caee  to  be  borne  by 
the  courier. 

b.  The  courier  undertakes  to  provide  each  traveller  with  a  camp-bcdsiead 
with  clean  mattresses,  sheets,  covers,  and  pillows.  The  meals  furnished  by  the 
courier  shall  be  as  follows:  breakfast,  consisting  of  coffee  or  tea,  with  bread 
and  butter;  luncheon,  with  cold  meat,  eggs,  cJieese,  and  wine;  dinner,  supplied 
in  the  evening  on  arrival  at  the  quarters  for  the  night  and  consisting  of  x 
courses,  with  wine  ^  discrition.  The  courier  is  bound  to  obtain  the  best 
aceomsnedation  possible  for  passing  the  night.  When  the  night  ie  spent  at  a 
hotel,  as  in  Nauplia  or  Pairas,  the  courier  pays  the  hotel  bills. 

6.  The  courier  and  his  servants  agree  to  treat  the  travellers  with  all  due 
civility  and  reepect.  Jn  case  of  a  breach  of  thie  agreement,  the  traveller  is 
entitled  to  diemies  the  courier  on  the  epot,  paying  him  up  to  the  time  of  hie 
dismissal  only. 

7.  The  travellers  are  entitled  to  change  their  route  at  any  time,  on  con- 
dition that  the  number  of  days  originally  agreed  upon  is  not  diminished. 
When  the  number  of  days  ie,  however,  diminished  in  this  way,  the  courier 
receives  a  sum  of  x  fr.  for  each  day  so  omitted.  (When  the  traveller  does 
not  mean  to  return  to  Athens,  but  wishes  to  end  his  tour  at  Patras,  Eatd- 
kolo,  or  some  other  town,  it  should  be  expressly  agreed  that  the  courier 
receives  no  allowance  for  his  own  return  to  Athens.) 

8.  The  courier  receives  from  each  traveller  x  fr.  per  daif,  or  in  all  y 
fr.,  one  half  to  be  paid  in  advance,  the  other  half  at  the  end  of  the  tour. 
During  (he  Journey  the  courier  ie  not  entitled  to  demand  any  money  from 
the  traveller. 

9.  In  case  of  any  dispute,  both  parties  agree  to  submit  to  the  decision  of 
the  neareet  British  consul  or  vice-consul  (at  the  Piraeus,  Patras,  Corfii,  etc.). 

CoNTBAT.  —  Bntre  Ics  voyageurs  ....  d'une  part  et  Ie  courier  .... 
d'autre  part,  a  6i6  pass^  Ie  contrat  suivant. 

1.  Le  courier  s  oblige  envers  ces  voyageurs  a  les  conduire  d'Athenes 
k  , , .,  par  ....  Sans  le  consentement  des  voyageurs,  il  est  d^fendu  au 
<x>arier  4*Wk  emmener  d'autres  pour  le  mdme  parcours. 

2,  fior  tout  ce  parcours,  le  courier  aura  k  son  compte  tons  les  frais 
de  voyage,  tels  que  frais  de  transport,  de  nourriture,  de  logement,  tous 
les  pourboires,  de  sorte  que  le  voyageur  n''est  pas  importune  par  des  exi- 
geBMtfwa  ttfclamations. 

.^he  courier  s'engage  h  fournir  a  chaque  voyageur  un  bon  cheval 
(avee  tfille  anglaise  et  rSnes  en  ciiir),  ainsi  que  .  .  mulcts  ou  chevaux 
nietiiwttx  p6xkT  transporter  les  bagages.  Les  voyageurs  ne  sont  respon- 
saiie»  d^MUivn  dommage  arriv^  aux  animaux,  soit  quMl  arrive  a  ces  der- 
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niers  une  chute  on  tout  autre  accident,  sans  qu'il  y  ait  de  la  faute  des 
cavaliers.  lis  ont  le  droit  de  faire  selon  leur  bon  plaisir  an  detour,  pen- 
dant que  les  bStes  de  somme  prennent  la  route  la  plus  courte. 

4.  Les  voyages  d'Ath^nes  a seront  faits  au  moyen  du  chemin 

de  fer  (des  bateaux  k  vapeur),  les  voyageurs  allant  en  premiere  classe ;  les 
routes  earrossables  seront  parcoumes  en  voitore.  Tons  ces  frais  de  trans- 
port sont  comme  les  autres  k  la  charge  da  courier. 

5.  Le  courier  foumira  un  lit  eomplet  poar  chaque  voyagear,  avec 
des  matelats  des  couvertures,  des  draps,  et  des  coussim  propres.  U  ser- 
vira  aux  voyageurs  un  premier  dejeuner,  avant  le  depart  (caf^,  th^,  avec 
du  pain))  un  second  dejeuner,  en  route  (mets  froids;  des  oeufs,  du  rdti, 
du  ponlet)  du  fromage),  et  le  soir  un  diner  de  .  .  plats,  vin  k  diser^tion. 
Le  courier  s^engage  k  loger  les  voyageurs  aussi  eonvenablement  que  pos- 
pible.  S'il  y  a  de  bons  hotels,  par  ex.  k  Kauplie,  k  Patras,  on  y  de.<i- 
cendra  aux  frais  du  courier. 

6.  Le  courier  se  conduira  tonjours  eonvenablement  pendant  le  voyage, 
sinon  le  contrat  sera  rompu.  Les  voyageurs  ne  paieront,  dans  ce  dernier 
cas,  les  honoraires  ci-dessous  que  pour  les  jours  ^coul^s. 

7.  Les  voyageurs  pourront  changer  d'itin^raire  pendant  le  voyage. 
Dans  le  cas  oil  le  nombre  de  jours  lixd  en  serait  diminu^.  le  courier  aura 
le  droit  a  une  indemnity  de  .  .  fr.  par  jour.  (Si  Titineraire  fix^  dans 
Tartide  lei^  ne  se  termine  pas  a  Ath^nes,  mais  k  Patras,  k  Katakolo  etc., 
le  courier  n''auTa  pas  droit  k  une  indemnity  de  retour.) 

8.  Le  courier  recevra  pour  ses  services  .  .  francs  par  jour.  La  moiti^ 
de  la  somme  enti^re  lui  sera  remise  avant  le  depart,  Tautre  moiti^  seule- 
ment  k  la  fin  du  trajet;  il  n^a  pas  le  droit  de  demander  de  Targent  en  route. 

9.  En  cas  de  diflfdrend,  tous  les  partis  se  soumettent  k  la  decision  du 
consul  ou  vice-consul  anglais  du  Pir^e,  de  Patras,  etc. 

Less  exacting  travellers,  especially  those  who  are  young  and 
vigorous,  may  dispense  with  the  expensive  luxury  of  a  courier  and 
content  themselves  instead  with  the  services  of  an  Agogiates 
('AycwyicCti;;  ;  pron.  Agoydtis),  or  ordinary  horse-boy.  They  should, 
however,  have  some  knowledge  of  the  modern  Greek  language 
(comp.  p.  xxviii)  and  must  be  prepared  to  put  up  with  the  want 
of  many  comforts  and  conveniences  which  the  ordinary  Euro- 
pean regards  as  almost  necessaries  of  life.  The  agogiat,  except 
perhaps  in  Central  Greece,  generally  knows  the  way  as  well  as 
a  dragoman,  and  like  him  finds  quarters  for  the  night.  He  also 
takes  charge  of  the  traveller's  baggage,  bringing  if  necessary  an 
extra  sumpter-animal  for  this  purpose,  and  carries  the  provisions 
brought  by  the  travellers.  These  last  will  consist  of  salt,  preserved 
meats,  sausages,  extract  of  meat,  maccaroni,  and  similar  articles, 
while  poultry,  eggs,  and  bread  will  be  obtained  en  route;  some 
simple  eating  and  cooking  utensils  should  also  be  provided. 

In  concluding  the  agreement  (SymphonCa),  which  is  best  done 
in  a  cafe  over  a  cup  of  coffee,  the  traveller  should  preserve  an  air 
of  indifference  and  should  avoid  all  indications  of  hurry.  Agogiats 
do  not  always  consent  to  the  terms  given  in  this  Handbook ;  and 
during  the  ploughing  season  and  harvest  and  on  Sundays  in  the 
towns  prices  are  generally  raised. 

The  charge  for  a  horse  is  8-10  dr.  a  day  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
5-8  dr.  in  Central  Greece,  including  the  keep  of  the  animal  itself 
and  of  the  agogiat.  It  must  also  be  made  clear  that  no  compen- 
sation is  to  be  made  to  the  agogiat  for  his  return-jouruey  in  the 
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event  of  the  traveller  ending  his  tour  at  a  distance  from  the  ago- 
giat*8  home.  In  spite  of  the  above  stipulations,  most  travellers  pay 
the  modest  bills  for  the  food  of  the  agogiatin  addition.  The  horses 
are  generally  docile,  snre-footed,  and  possessed  of  great  powers  of 
endnrance.  They  are  not  as  a  rule  accnstomed  to  any  other  gait 
than  a  rapid  walk,  bat  they  show  a  surprising  capacity  for  climb- 
ing steep  mountain-paths.  The  saddle  consists  of  a  wooden  frame 
(8amdH}l  covered  with  rugs  (roucha)  which  the  agogiat  is  bound 
to  produce;  the  stirrups  (scala)  consist  of  nooses  in  a  rope;  and  a 
rope  often  takes  the  place  of  leathern  bridle-reins.  Most  travellers 
soon  get  used  to  this  riding-gear,  and  many,  especially  for  long 
journeys,  prefer  the  sam4ri  to  the  poor  specimen  of  an  English 
saddle  (Sella)  which  is  often  the  only  substitute.  Sitting  sideways 
in  the  sam&ri,  as  the  natives  often  do,  is  recommended  for  a  change, 
and  is  quite  easy  with  a  walking  horse.  Luggage  is  much  more 
easily  transported  on  a  native  saddle  than  on  an  English  one. 

Short  excursions,  on  which  the  traveller  returns  to  the  start- 
ing-point in  2-3  days,  should  be  made  with  the  same  agogiat,  as 
better  terms  may  then  be  made  for  the  hire  of  the  horses.  In  longer 
journeys,  however,  it  is  better  to  change  the  agogiat  every  2-3  days, 
which  can  be  done  only  at  places  of  some  size,  as  the  agogiats  are 
seldom  competent  guides  except  in  the  vicinity  of  their  homes. 
This  practice  also  obviates  the  necessity  of  paying  for  days  of  rest, 
while  the  frequent  change  of  horses  makes  forced  marches,  should 
such  be  desirable,  more  practicable. 

PzsTANOBs  are  stated  in  this  Handbook  in  teirms  of  the  time  taken  to 
traverse  them  on  horseback,  except  where  it  is  otherwise  noted  (comp. 
p.  vi).  Pedestrian  Expeditions  of  a  day  or  more  are  practically  impos- 
sible, owing  to  the  climate,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  food  and  shelter, 
and  the  badness  of  the  roads.  But  shorter  excursions  on  foot,  especially 
in  tbe  neighbourhood  of  Athens,  may  be  very  conveniently  made.  Tra- 
vellers should  never  quit  the  main  roads  without  a  guide,  partly  on  account 
of  the  savage  dogs  (see  p.  xviii). 


Equipment.  For  Athens,  CorfCi,  and  all  places  reached  by 
railway,  the  traveller  in  Greece  need  not  make  any  other  prepara- 
tions than  for  a  tour  in  Italy.  For  tours  in  the  interior  he  should 
provide  himself  with  a  suit  of  grey  tweed,  such  as  Is  used  by  sports- 
men at  home,  and  an  overcoat  of  some  moderately  thick  or  water- 
proof material.  The  tailor  should  be  instructed  to  see  that  the  seams 
are  sewn  with  particular  care  and  that  the  buttons  are  well  fastened 
on,  as  repairs  are  expensive  and  cause  great  delay.  Riding-breeches 
are  highly  desirable,  with  puttees  or  leggings;  but  if  ordinary 
trousers  are  worn,  buttons  for  riding-straps  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Woollen  underclothing  is  necessary  as  a  preventive  of  chills  (comp. 
p.  xxvH),  and  it  is  prudent  to  wear  a  woollen  vest  at  night.  Flannel 
ihitts  tie  in  many  respects  more  convenient  than  linen  ones,  and 
titty  practically  diminish  the  bulk  of  the  luggage.  For  the  transport 
«f  llbfr  Uttei  on  horseback,  waterproof  bags  or  wallets  (which  should 
^i  Babvsksb's  Greece.    3rd  Edit.  b     ^ 
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be  obtained  at  home)  are  much  more  convenient  than  trunks  or 
hard  leather  portmanteaux.  The  boots  should  be  strong  and  able 
to  resist  the  friction  of  rocky  mountain-paths  and  ruined  masonry. 
The  hat  should  have  a  brim  wide  enough  to  afford  some  shade  from 
the  sun,  and  a  ^puggaree'  tied  round  it  (obtainable  in  Athens)  will 
also  be  found  acceptable.  Smoke-coloured  spectacles  will  be  found 
a  great  relief  to  the  eyes,  though  their  use  feels  a  little  strange  at 
first.  They  may  be  purchased  in  Athens,  but  may  be  obtained  more 
cheaply  in  England  or  Italy. 

The  traveller  in  the  interior  should  also  have  a  travelling  flask 
and  drinking  cup,  a  knife  large  enough  to  be  used  in  eating  if  ne- 
cessary, a  fork,  candles  for  evening  use,  a  good-sized  rug,  a  good 
compass,  and  a  sleeping-bag  of  linen  or  woollen  cloth,  lying  tightly 
round  the  neck  (invaluable  against  vermin).  A  stout  cane  or  long 
riding-whip  will  sometimes  be  found  useful  in  repelling  the  village 
and  shepherds'  dogs,  though  stone-throwing  is  perhaps  still  more 
effective.  A  good  camp-bed  for  long  journeys  may  be  obtained  in 
England  for  30  or  358.  —  The  large  native  wooden  flask  is  known 
in  Greece  at  ^Tzitza\ 

b.  Steamboats. 

Few  travellers  from  England  to  Greece  take  ship  before  reach- 
ing Brindisi,  Marseilles,  Naples,  or  Trieste  (see  B.  1),  but  those 
who  enjoy  a  long  sea-voyage  may  reach  their  destination  by  steamers 
of  the  Papayanni  Co,  (office,  22  "Water  Street,  Liverpool)  sailing 
every  4  weeks  direct  from  Liverpool  to  Corfii  (p.  250),  Syr  a 
(p.  229),  or  Patras  (p.  275);  cabin- fares  10«.10s.-12i.  The  voyage 
to  Syra  takes  about  twelve  days. 

PLbasubb  Cbdises  (in  large  and  well-appointed  steamera)  to  Greece 
and  the  Levant  are  organized  in  winter  and  spring  by  the  (Jrimt-P<tcific 
Line  (London  offices,  5  Fenchurch  Avenue,  E.G.,  and  2i  Cockspur  St.,  S.W.), 
starting  at  Marseilles  (fares  for  the  'ronnd  trip^  15-42  guineas  according  to 
cabin).  —  Here  also  may  be  mentioned  the  excursions  of  the  Oerman  Le- 
varU  Line  leaving  Hamburg  about  12-15  times  in  the  year  for  Lisbon,  Algiers, 
Tunis,  Malta,  the  Pirceiu  (18  days;  fares  14-20/.  including  food),  Smyrna, 
ComUnUinople  (20  days;  fare  15-302.)  and  Odessa. 

Communication  between  Greece  and  the  Italian  ports,  Marseilles, 
and  Trieste,  is  maintained  chiefly  by  the  Measageriea  Maritimea 
de  France  (Rue  Vignon  1,  Paris),  the  Compagnie  Fraiasinet  (Place 
de  la  Bonrse  6,  Marseilles),  the  Navigazione  generdU  italiana 
{FloTiO'Bubatiif^Oj  Rome),  and  Wi^Auatriar^ Lloyd  (Lloyd  Auatriaeo, 
:  Trieste).  Between  Greece  and  Constantinople,  Saloniki,  and  Asia 
Minor  communication  is  maintained  by  the  above  companies  and 
also  by  the  Ruaaian  Steamahip  Co,  (Odessa)  and  the  Khedivial  Mail 
Line  (Alexandria).  Each  company  possesses  vessels  of  varying  merit, 
but  on  the  whole  the  differences  in  speed,  accommodation,  pro- 
visions, and  cleanliness  are  comparatively  trifling.  The  most  im- 
portant routes  are  given  in  R.  1  of  the  Handbook  and  in  the 
Synopsis  on  pp.  xviii a-f;   they  may  also  be  found  in  Bradahav>^$ 
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Continental  Railway  Ouide  (29,)  and  other  time-tables.  Details 
wlU  be  found  in  the  various  publications  which  may  be  obtained 
from  the  above-named  companies  on  application  by  letter  or 
otherwise. 

Food  is  included  in  the  first-clMS  and  second-class  fares  of  all  these 
companies.  (It  is  not,  however,  provided  gratis  during  accidental  delay 
tlirough  quarantine  or  other  unforeseen  causes.)  Early  in  the  morning 
coffee  is  provided.  Dijeuner  h  la  fourchBtUy  served  at  11  or  12,  consists 
of  8-4  courses.  Dinner  it  a  similar  repast  about  6  o'clock.  First-class 
passengers  also  have  tea  in  the  afternoon,  sometimes  in  the  evening  also. 

Febs.  The  steward  expects  Va-l  f'-  for  each  day  of  the  voyage,  but 
more  if  the  passenger  has  given  unusual  trouble. 

Tickets  (payable  in  gold)  should  be  purchased  by  the  traveller  in  person 
at  the  office  of  the  company.  Betum-tickets,  usually  available  for  three 
months,  are  issued  at  a  reduction  of  10-15  per  cent,  on  the  passage-money, 
but  not  on  the  cost  of  food;  the  saving  will  appear  scarcely  important 
enough  to  most  travellers  to  be  worth  the  risk  of  booking  so  long  before- 
hand. Families  of  not  fewer  than  three  persons  also  obtain  a  reduction. 
Gentlemen  may  alway^  travel  quite  comfortably  second-class,  though  when 
ladies  are  of  the  party  it  is  of  course  advisable  to  travel  first-class.  The 
food  is  about  the  same  in  quality  for  both  classes,  but  is  somewhat  less 
abundant  for  second-class  passengers. 

Luggage.  First-class  passengers  are  allowed  70-i(X)  kilogrammes  (156- 
2301bs.  Engl.)  of  luggage  free,  second-class  40-60  kilogrammes  (88-lS21bs.). 

EuBABKATioN.  Passeugers  should  be  on  board  some  time  before  the 
advertised  hour  of  starting.  In  Trieste  and  generally  in  Brindisi  also  the 
vessels  are  moored  to  the  quay.  In  the  Greek  and  Turkish  harbours 
small  boats  are  necessary  to  convey  the  passenger  and  his  luggage  to  the 
steamer.  The  charge  (no  fixed  tari£f)  is  usually  1  dr.,  with  luggage  1V2-3  dr., 
but  a  distinct  agreement  should  always  be  made  in  advance.  At  Patras, 
Olympia,  etc.  the  boatmen  frequently  meet  the  trains.  On  arrival  at  the 
vessel  payment  should  not  be  made  until  the  traveller  with  all  his  luggage  is 
deposited  on  deck.  —  The  traveller  gives  up  his  ticket  on  board  to  an  offi- 
cial or  the  steward  and  receives  the  number  of  his  berth.  A  bag  may  be 
taken  into  the  cabin,  but  all  boxes  have  to  be  deposited  in  the  hold.  The 
traveller  should  take  care  to  see  that  all  his  boxes  are  properly  labelled. 

Lakgdage.  Italian  is  spoken  on  all  the  Italian  and  Austrian  vessels, 
French  on  the  French  vessels. 

The  Oreek  Steamboat  Companies  mostly  confine  themselves  to 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  Greece.  The  chief  companies  are :  1.  The 
PanhellerUos;  2.  The  New  Hellenic  Steamsh^  Co.;  3.  John  (Tzon) 
Macdowall^  Barbour.  Some  of  the  new  vessels  are  scarcely  inferior 
to  the  steamers  of  the  French  and  Italian  companies.  The  food  on 
board  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  steamers,  varied  by  a  few  Greek 
peculiarities  (wine,  see  p.  xxiii) ;  it  is  not  included  in  the  fare  but 
is  charged  for  according  to  a  printed  tariff  (1st  class  6Y2  d^«  V^^ 
day).  The  smaller  coasting-steamers  are,  however,  usually  very 
poorly  appointed,  and  the  cabins  often  swarm  with  vermin.  The 
want  of  order  on  almost  all  the  Greek  steamers  is  particularly 
disagreeable.  In  spite  of  the  nominal  prohibition,  the  steerage 
passengers,  who  ate  often  more  picturesque  at  a  distance  than 
agreeable  at  close  quarters,  oocasionally  invade  the  after-deck 
and  the  notice  forbidding  smoking  in  the  saloon  (di7raYOp66sTat ' 
y,Aivii9\u£)  is  sometimes  more  honoured  in  the  breach  than  in  t 
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observance.  The  language  used  on  board  is  Greek,  but  Italian  is 
Tery  generally  understood.  The  fares  are  payable  in  paper-money 
(international  traffic  in  gold).  Tickets  should  be  taken  at  the  steam-^ 
boat-offices,  not  on  board  the  steamers. 

As  no  complete  Greek  steamboat  guide  is  published,  intending 
passengers  must  seek  information  at  the  SUamboat^Offices  at  the 
port  of  embarkation.  The  bills  of  the  various  companies  exhibited 
in  the  larger  hotels  in  Athens  and  the  shipping  intelligence  of  the 
newspapers  are  not  always  up  to  date,  so  that  the  traveller  should 
never  omit  to  make  personal  enquiries  even  at  Athens.  The  vessels 
are  frequently  late,  and  sometimes  arrive  before  the  regular  hour. 

A  synopsis  of  the  most  important  steamboat  lines  is  given  on 
the  adjoining  yellow  paper,  but  that  should  be  invariably  compared 
with  the  latest  time-tables  and  local  Information,  as  well  as  with 
the  survey-map  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook.  The  ports  called  at 
by  steamers  are  underlined  in  red  in  the  large  map  of  Greece  in 
the  pocket  at  the  end  of  the  Handbook. 

c.  Season.    Flan  of  Tour.    Public  Security. 

A  tour  in  the  interior  of  Greece  should  be  attempted  neither  in 
the  rainy  months  of  winter  (from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  No- 
vember to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March)  nor  in  the  hot  months 
of  summer  (middle  of  June  to  beginning  of  September),  when 
the  evils  mentioned  at  p.  xiii  are  at  their  height.  The  best  season 
for  such  a  journey  is  either  spring  (end  of  March  to  end  of  May  or 
beginning  of  June)  or  autumn  (Sept.,  Oct.,  and  sometimes  the  first 
half  of  Nov.).  AthenBf  where  most  tourists  naturally  make  their 
first  acquaintance  with  Greek  life  and  habits,  may  be  conveniently 
visited  in  December  and  January,  as  rainy  days  can  be  pleasantly 
spent  in  its  collections  of  antiquities. 

The  stay  in  Athens  is  in  every  way  the  finest  part  of  a  visit  to 
Greece.'  To  have  visited  the  Acropolis  and  the  Theseion,  to  have 
lingered  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  and  the  bay  of  Salamis  will 
always  remain  among  the  most  cherished  reminiscences  of  travellers 
who  take  any  interest  whatever  in  classical  antiquity.  Other  points 
which  should  on  no  account  be  overlooked  are  Olympia^  Delphi,  and 
Epidaurosy  now  freed  from  the  rubbish-deposits  of  centuries,  My- 
cenae and  Tiryns,  with  their  wealth  of  mythical  association,  and 
the  splendid  view  from  the  Aero- Corinth.  Lovers  of  nature  will 
find  much  of  interest  and  beauty  in  the  characteristic  coast-scenery 
and  in  the  well-tilled  plains  and  verdant  wood-clad  mountains  of 
theW.  partof  thePelopopnesus,  where,  besides  Olympia,  the  Temple 
of  Baasae  and  the  stupendous  fortifications  of  Messene  add  to  the 
attractions  of  a  visit.  Travels  in  the  interior  should  be  made  with 
one  or  two  companions,  not  only  for  economy  but  to  avoid  the 
feeling  of  oppressive  loneliness  which  easily  overcomes  the  solitary 
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stranger  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  language  and  manners  of 

the  people. 

A  day's  Journey,   as  a  rule,  should  not  exceed  7-8  hrs.   The 

distances  stated  in  the  Handbook  are  calculated  somewhat  closely, 

and  it  may  perhaps  be  advisable  in  most  cases  to  leave  a  margin  for 

contingencies.  The  more  time  is  allowed  for  comfortable  enjoyment 

and  study,  the  more  rewarded  will  the  traveller  feel  for  the  expense 

and  exertions  of  the  journey. 

A  month's  visit  to  Athens  and  thb  Pblofonnbsus  may  be 

divided  as  follows :  — 

Daya 
Athens  and  its  Environs,  including  ASgina  (RR.  2,  3).   .    10-12 
From  Athens  to  Corinth  and  Aero- Corinth  (RR.  4,  27)  .   .     1 
Nauplia,  Argos^  Tiryns,  Mycenae,  Epidauros  (RR.  29-31)      3 

From  Nauplia  to  IWpo^i*  (R.  32) V2 

From  TripoUs  to  8parta  (R.  36) IV2 

Sparta  and  Mistra  (R.  87) 1 

Through  the  Langada  to  Kalamdta  (R.  87) 1 

From  Kalamata  to  Phigalid  via  Menene  (RR.  46,  39)  .   .     2 
From  Phigalf a  to  Andritsaena  vii  the  Temple  of  Bastae     1 

(R.42) 1 

From  Andritsana  to  Olympia  (R.  41) 

Olympia  (R.  25) 1-2 

From  Olympia  to  Patras  (R.  24) 1 

From  Patras  to  Corfii  (R.  22a) 1 

Corf^  (R.  22b) 2-3 

27-31  days. 
Travellers  vrith  limited  time  may  proceed  from  Tripolis  direct 

to  Olympia  vial  Megalopolit,  Karytaena,  and  AndrCttaena,  making 

a  digression  to  Bassae  (RR.  39,  41,  42). 

A  visit  to  Ithaba  (R.  22e),  which  is  made  most  conveniently 

from  Patras,  takes  about  3  days. 

The  chief  points  In  Central  Greece  and  Thbssaly  may  be 

visited  in  2^2  weeks  as  follows :  —  Days 

From  Athens  to  Delphi  (R.  5) 2 

From  Delphi  to  Livadid  via  Chaeronea  (RR.  6,  11)   .   .   .      1 
From  Livadid  to  Orchomenos  (R.  13)  and  direct  to  Kou- 

toumoula  (p.  156) 1 

Via  Selikon,  Leuktra,  and  Plataea,  to  Thebes  (R.  7)  .   .    .     2 

From  Thebes  to  Martino  via  Karditza  (R.  12) 2 

From  Martino  to  Thermopylae  and  Lam"^  (RR.  12,  14)   .     2 

From  Lamia  to  StyUda  and  Volo  (RR.  14,  15) 1 

From  Volo  to  Larissa,    Vale  of  Tempe.  (R.  16) 2 

From  Larissa  to  Trdckala  and  the  Meteora  Convents,  return- 
ing to  Volo  (R.  17) 3 

From  Volo  to  the  Piraeus  ( R.  16) n  '   '  l^  ^ 
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Those  wlio  have  only  ahout  10  days  in  all  to  spend  in  Greece, 
e.  g.  on  the  way  to  or  from  the  East,  should  devote  6  days  to  Athens 
and  its  environs  (the  Pir»us,  Bay  of  Salamis,  S union,  and  Pentelikon 
or  Eleusis)  and  the  rest  of  the  time  to  an  excursion  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus (Acro-Corinth,  Nauplia,  Tiryns,  Argos,  Mycenie,  Patras, 
and  perhaps  Olympla). 

The  state  of  PubUo  Safety  in  Greece  is  at  present  all  that  can 
he  desired.  Only  a  few  isolated  cases  of  rohhery  have  occurred  in 
recent  years  near  the  Turkish  frontier,  hut  strangers  are  hardly 
ever  attacked. 

d.  Bestaurants  and  Caf^s.  Wine.  Tobacco. 

Travellers  who  limit  their  excursion  to  Athens  and  lodge  in  the 
larger  hotels  there  will  have  little  need  or  opportunity  to  make  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Greek  Bestaurants  (iartar^pia,  estiatdria'),  as 
all  the  meals  for  the  day  are  included  in  the  hotel-charge  for  *pen- 
sion*.  Those,  however,  who  frequent  hotels  of  the  second  class  in 
Athens,  or  who  visit  oilier  towns,  may  find  the  following  list  of  the 
most  common  Greek  dishes  useful.  Meals  are  generally  eaten  h  la 
carte  (dinner  11-2,  supper  6-8).  Some  restaurants  close  at  9  p.m. 
In  the  larger  Athenian  restaurants  the  cuisine  is  half  French. 
Gratuities  are  customary  as  in  other  countries.  The  waiter  is  ad- 
dressed as  7raiS(  (paedi,  ^gar^on*).  The  Greek  for  portion  is  [xepl^a 
(merfda). 

ao^na  (soupa),  soup.  8fi«a^,  sausage;  Xouxdlvixa('/ow- 

Cou[i.6  (ioumdjy  hroth.  kdnikajj  small  sausages. 

zoiJTzayop'zdpia  (toupaehortdria),   xoxTdTtouXo  (kotidpoulo)^  fowl. 

vegetable  soup  (* Julienne').        (ppixoaa£  (frikataSJ,  fricassee. 
oouTia  a^foKiii-oso  (soupa  avgoli'    ^1(1^67:0^X0  (galUSpouloJy  turkey. 

mono) ,    soup   with   egg    and    [xitexdtToa  (bekdtta),  snipe. 

lemon.  X^'^^  (china),  goose. 

ftfitXtaa  (ialtsa),  sauce.  Tiairt  (papf),  duck. 

fiLaxap6via  (makardnia),   macca-    ^d^i  (psdri),  fish. 

roni.  tpdpt  fxaYtovv^Ca  (pidri  mayon^ 

^plac  (krSas)^  meat.  nS$a),  fish  mayonnaise. 

tj^if)T6  (psiUSjy  roast  meat.  orplSta  ($trCdia)y  oysters. 

4^t)t6   PtB^XXo    (psitd  vid^llo),       ^apidpt  (ehavidri),  caviare;  Xe- 

roast  beef.  p.6vi  (lemdnij^  lemon. 

^xh  dpvdxi  (paito  amtiki),  roast   Tzardtai^  (patdtaes),  potatoes. 

lamb.  voptdlpia  (chortdria)  or 

y.OTeXlrra  (kotelitta)  cutlet.  Ad^ava  (laehana)y  vegetables. 

[XTrtcpT^xi  (biftikij,  beefsteak.  tpaaouXia  (fa$80<ilia),  beans, 

yoipopipt  (chiromiri),  vulg.  JafJi-    fxmC^XXia  (hiaeUia),  peas. 

7:6si     (zamhdnif     *jambon'),    xouvouirlSt  (kounoupfdi),  cauli- 

ham.  flower. 

doiXcRjJLi  (aaldmi)f    oaXofxoa  (sal-    %pO{jLjji'j^t  (krommfdi) ,  onion. 


Wine. 
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yoX^d  (chalvd)y  a  TuikiBh  sweet- 
meat made  of  sesame  and  ho- 
ney (p>^Xt) ;  other  sweetmeats 
are  called  haklavdy  galato- 
hoUriko ,  loukoHmia 
p.  xxiv). 

cppouTo  (froHtaJ,  fruit. 

It.fjXo'^  (milon)j  apple. 


(comp. 


%oKo%u%i  (kolokiihi)j  cucumher. 
d-^^odpi  (angouri)y  gherkin. 
TOfAciTaic  (tomdte$)f  tomatoes. 
TojJLaTatgY€p.iaTau  {tomdUiyemi- 

8t£8  or  yomisUs),  stuflfed  to- 
matoes. 
71  iXdcpt  (pildft)^    kind  of  rich  rice- 

pudding^like  the  Italian  risotto. 
ix^klL  T:ikd(fi(ad%empiUlfi)j  *Per-    dy\doi  (achlddi)^  pear. 

sian  pillau'  of  hashed  mutton.    xEpaota  (kerdsiajj  cherries, 
6y.&kivtoi  (omelitta),  omelette.        cppdiouXat;   (frdoulesjj  strawher- 
au-]f6,  do'fd(avg6,  avgdj,  egg,  eggs ;        ries. 

auYoL  Trna'Trfd  or  (jtaxta  (avgd   0Tacp6Xta  (stafilia),  grapes. 

tiganita    or  mdtia) ,    poached    axacpl^ec  (atafides),  raisins. 

eggs ;  auYol  cpp£0:ta  (avgafreska)y   laadoY-r^sa  (darndskinnj^  plums. 

fresh  eggs.  ()ood[vixa  (roddnika),  peaches. 

YiouPapXdxia  (youvarldkia)^  pepixoxa  (verfkoka)y  apricots. 

dumplings.  dlx^Y^aXa  ('am^daJa^  almonds. 

tCoutCoux(£xio   r'20M<aottfc(5fciaj,      ouxa  (sfka),  figs, 


dumplings  with  garlic  (skdrdo). 
Tupt  ('tirO,  cheese. 


TtopToxdlXi   (portokdli),   orange; 
mandaWni,  Mandarine  orange. 


Tupl  T-^?  TiXpexlac  or  t*^;  BitCe-    TieTr^vifpcptfni;,  melon jfxiacp^XTa 


pTjC   r^i**^  'w   Elvetfas  or 

Vilzeris)^  Gruyere  cheese. 
Tupt  })oxcp6p,  Roquefort  cheese. 
TOuXouixoTupi   (touloumotiri)^ 

goat  s-mUk  cheese. 
TcouStYYa  (poudfngajj  pudding 
YX6xiofjLa  (glfkiamajj   sweets, 

pastry. 
pLiriox6TO  (hiskdto)^  biscuit. 


tia       IT.   (mia  fStta  p,)^  a  slice  of 

melon. 
Po^T'jpo  (vodiiiro),  butter. 
dXatt  (aldU)y  salt. 
TTiTT^pt  (pipirijj  pepper. 
YoiXa  (gdla)j  milk. 
vep(5   (nerd),   water:    xp6o  V6p6 

(krU)  nerd),  fresh  water. 
J^wfjil  (psomt),  bread. 


Wine  (xpaa(,  kraaii;  oivoc  is  also  used  in  Athens  on  labels  and 
In  wine-lists;  aairpo,  dapro,  white,  piaupo,  mdvro,  red,  xdxxtvo, 
kokkino,  light  red).  The  ordinary  wine  of  Greece,  partly  to  Increase 
its  keeping  power  and  partly  from  a  curious  freak  of  taste  (p.  xliii), 
is  impregnated  with  resin,  which  at  first  makes  it  very  unpalatable 
to  strangers.  This  flavour  is  particularly  strong  in  the  *Retsinato*  of 
Attica  (xpaal  f>eTOivaTo,  kraaai  retaindtd),  which  foreigners  rarely 
learn  to  appreciate  (see,  however,  p.  xxviil).  In  the  wine  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  resinous  *bouquet'  is  much  less  strong  and  after  a  few 
days  sear  cely  interferes  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  liquor.  An  Okd 
(about  IV5  quart)  of  ordinary  wine  costs  60-80 1.  in  Athens,  and  some- 
what less  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  usual  order  at  a  restau- 
rant Is  either  p.ioi?)  6xa  (miai  okd,  ^2  oka)  or  lxaT6  6p<£pita  (^ekatd 
dr^mia,  100  drdmia  =s  1/4  oka).  Sometimes,  especially  in  taverns, 
ikkB  wine  is  supplied  not  by  measure  but  by  the  glass  (generally  only 
Wit  full):  isQL  xpaoi  or  xpaaaxt  (diminutive),  ena  krnssC  or  krns- 
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sdki^  51.  (in  Athens  sometimes  101.).  At  tlie  chief  hotels  resi- 
nous wine  is  not  supplied  except  on  special  application. 

The  ordinary  beverage  of  foreigners  in  Athens,  in  Corftl,  on 
board  the  Greek  steamers,  etc.,  is  the  unresined  red  wine  called 
Kephisia  (*boutflya'  or  bottle  1  dr.,  *misi  boutilya'  1/2  ^r.),  which 
has  a  somewhat  insipid  and  weak  flavour.  The  white  wine  also  is 
rather  insipid.  Other  common  sorts  of  red  and  white  wine  are  86lon, 
(EkonomideSf  SoutzoSj  Zannos  ^  Roche  (so  named  after  the  owners 
of  the  vineyards ;  60  l.-l  V2  dr.  per  bottle),  Kephalleniaj  etc.  Among 
better  varieties  are  ChdUau  DictUt  (from  Tatoi;  when  old,  dry  and 
not  too  strong),  Tour  la  Reine,  CtUsdu  Pamls^  Mavrodaphne  from 
Kephallenia^  and  the  wine  of  the  Achaia  Co.  (p.  278);  most  of 
them,  however,  like  the  fine  wines  named  at  p.  xliil,  are  too  fiery 
for  regular  use.  The  white  retsinato  wine  is  recommended  for 
general  use  outside  Athens.  French  wines  (4-10  fr.  per  bottle) 
are,  of  course,  obtainable  at  Athens,  Corfii,  etc. 

Caf^B  (xacpeveta,  kafenfa)  of  all  kinds  abound  in  Greece,  from 
the  wretched  wooden  shed  of  the  country-village  up  to  the  Athenian 
establishments  handsomely  fitted  up  in  the  Italian  style.  The  coffee 
(iva  xacp^,  Snakafi,  a  cup  of  coffee;  S60  *itacpe6e;,  dio  kafedesj 
two  cups  of  coffee)  is  served  in  the  Oriental  manner,  t.  e.  in  small 
cups  with  the  grounds.  As  a  rule  it  is  already  sweetened  (xacpe 
yXux6,  kafi  glik(f)y  but  the  visitor  may  order  either  a  xacpe  jA^tpio 
(kafi  mitrio')^  with  little  sugar,  or  a  xacp^  ox^to  (kafe  schito), 
with  no  sugar.  The  usual  charge  is  101.  per  cup  (16-201.  at  the 
larger  Athenian  cafes).  It  should  be  allowed  to  cool  and  ^settle*  and 
then  drunk  carefully  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  sediment  at  the  bot- 
tom. —  A  favourite  refreshment  of  the  Greeks  is  Xouxo6fJii  (lou' 
koHmij  pi.  loukoiimia')^  a  confection  (resembling  what  is  known  in 
England  as  ^Turkish  Delight')  of  sweetened  gum  and  rose-water, 
often  mixed  with  pistacchio  nuts.  Another  is  [xaoxt^a  (masHcha'), 
a  liquor  distilled  from  the  gum  of  the  mastix,  which  forms  a  milky, 
opalescent  fluid  when  mixed  with  water.  The  ordinary  price  for  a 
loukoumi  or  masticha  is  5-10 1.  The  Greek  for  brandy  is  Sax(  (rofef, 
pi.  rakid). 

A  shoe-black  (/otM^o«;,  a  characteristic  figure  in  the  streets  of  Greece 
and  Italy,  is  always  to  be  found  in  or  near  the  cafes;  6-101.  is  paid  for 
his  services. 

Tobaooo  (xaiiv(5;,  kapruSs^  smoke),  though  made  a  government 
monopoly  in  1887,  is  cheap,  provided  one  is  content,  like  the 
Greeks  themselves,  to  smoke  Cigarettes,  A  packet  of  ordinary 
tobacco  costs  30-451.,  with  a  book  of  cigarette-papers  (aiyap^- 
/apTO,  tigarikharto)  61.  more;  Turkish  tobacco  ({jLUpo^dxo;,  aromati- 
sed,  or  ttoXCtixoc  xaiTv6;,  politikot  kapnda;  so  called  from  Con- 
stantinople, popularly  known  as  i]  it6Xt;)  50, 60,  80 1. ;  ready-made 
cigarettes  40-50 1.  per  packet.  Small  quantities  only  should  be  bought 
at  a  time,  as  the  tobacco  rapidly  becomes  dry  and  hot.  Cigar$  (jpoHra, 
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from  the  Spanish)  are  dear  and  to  be  had  good  only  at  Athena,  Pa- 
tras,  Yolo,  and  some  other  large  towns.  Those  offered  for  sale  in 
the  smaller  towns  are  generally  very  bad.  —  Nargileh$  or  Water 
Fipe8f  in  which  a  peculiar  kind  of  Persian  tobacco  (toumbekf)  is 
used,  may  be  obtained  in  the  caftfs.  It  requires  a  considerable 
effort  to  draw  the  smoke  into  the  mouth,  and  at  first  the  tobacco 
exercises  a  somewhat  stupefying  efl^t.  Seasoned  smokers  swallow 
the  smoke,  but  even  when  it  is  expelled  again  at  once,  this  practice 
produces  effects  similar  to  the  use  of  opium. 

e.  Money.  Passportf.   Custom  House. 

Greece  joined  the  Latin  MoNETAaT  Lbagub  in  1871,  but  owing 
to  the  unsatisfactory  financial  position  of  the  country  the  currency 
consists  almost  entirely  of  paper.  The  gold  coins  (20,  10,  5  dr.) 
and  silver  coins  (6,  %  1,  72  dr.,  201.)  are  seldom  met  with.  The 
franc  is  called  Spa^fi.'^  (drachnief  pi.  5pa^[xat;,  drachmas),  the  cen- 
time \eivz6s  (leptdnf  pi.  leptd).  The  flve-lepta  piece,  corresponding 
to  the  French  sou  or  Italian  soldo,  is  known  as  irevxapa  (pend&ra^ 
pi.  pend&fe6)y  the  ten-lepta  piece  as  Sexdlpa  (dekdra).  In  nickel 
there  are  coins  of  20,  10,  and  5 1.  j  in  copper  of  10,  5,  2,  and  1 1. 
The  money  in  ordinary  circulation  consists  chiefly  of  notes  of  1 ,  2, 
and  [5  dr.,  and  foreign  silver  money  (but  comp.  below).  There 
are  banknotes  for  10,  26,  100,  500  dr.,  and  upwards,  issued  by 
the  Cfreeh  National  Bank ,  the  Ionian  Bank  (which  has  an  agency 
in  Athens),  and  the  Epeifo^Thesmlian  Bank.  The  10  dr.  notes  were 
formerly  divided  into  halves ,  each  worth  6  dr. ,  but  these  are  no 
longer  legal  tender.  The  value  of  the  20  franc  gold-piece  (napoleon) 
has  recently  varied  between  34  and  26  dr.  in  paper.  Travellers 
should  be  on  their  guard  against  obsolete  silver  coins  of  the  Latin 
Monetary  League  (e.g.  French  pieces  of  Louis  Philippe),  also 
against  all  Italian  silver  coins,  and  Greek  coins  with  the  head  of  King 
Otho.  This  warning  applies  especially  to  Corf  d,  where  importunate 
money-changers  board  the  steamers.  A  drachme  of  King  Otho  is 
worth  only  90 1.  in  paper. 

The  best  medium  for  the  transport  of  large  sums  is  French  or  EngtUh 
Gold,  Letters  of  Credit,  Engliih  Banknotet,  or  Circular  Not€»$  the  latter 
may  be  obtained  at  any  of  the  principal  Bnglish  or  American  banks. 
Fre^ieh  banknotes  are  favourably  received  in  Athens;  German  banknotes 
less  89,  and  German  gold  not  at  all.  English  gold  always  commands  ready 
acceptance,  the  exchange  for  a  sovereign  varying  from  31  to  33  dr.  (paper 
currency).  Money  sent  to  Greece  should  either  be  in  the  form  of  cheques 
(upon  Psriris)  or  Qess  recommended)  by  post  office  money-order  (maximum 
f^m  Great  Britain,  401.  =  ca.  1(XX)  fr.),  payable  at  Athens,  the  Pirseas, 
Patra*,  Corfh,  Syra,  or  Yolo.  Inland  post  office  orders  up  to  the  value 
of  600  dr.  may  be  obtained.  The  Greek  National  Bank  ("E^vixin  TpctireCa) 
has  agencies  (t3iroxataffT7)fi.a,  pi.  OuoxaTaffTrifxaTa)  in  all  the  larger  provin- 
cial towns.  Small  sums  of  gold  may  be  converted  into  paper  at  the  stalls 
l^lbe  money-changers,  after  noting  the  rate  of  exchange  in  the  news« 

Hrs  ^osi  conveniently  at  Athens,  p.  10).    The  leading  hotels  at  Athens 

0(^^  reqaire  payment  in  gold.    In  the  Handbook  the  contractions  fr. 

l»-ure  tused  for  prices  in  gold,   dr.   and  1.  for  prices  in  paper-money. 


^ 
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Passports  are  not  necessary  in  Greece,  but  will  often  be  found 
useful,  especially  for  a  tour  in  the  interior.  Registered  letters,  for 
example,  are  not  delivered  to  strangers  unless  they  can  establish 
their  identity  by  some  such  document ;  and  the  countenance  and 
help  of  the  British  and  American  consuls  must  also  depend  upon 
the  proof  of  nationality  offered  to  them  by  the  traveller.  Passports 
should  have  the  visa  of  a  Greek  consul  in  the  holder's  native  coun- 
try. For  entering  Turkish  territory  a  passport,  with  the  visa  of  the 
Turkish  consul,  is  absolutely  necessary. 

Passports  may  be  obtained  from  the  Foreign  Office  direct  (fee  2«.)  or 
through  Bass,  4  Adelaide  St.,  Strand  (charge  4<.);  C.  Smith  A  Sons,  23 
Craven  St.,  Charing  Cross  (4«.);  Thomas  Cook  &  Son,  Ludgate  Circus 
(3<.  6(1.))  or  Henry  Blacklock  &  Co.  CBradshaw's  Guides^  5«.)* 

Castom  House.  The  custom-house  examination  is  generally 
lenient,  and  small  articles  of  luggage  are  seldom  interfered  with. 
The  objects  sought  for  are  new  articles,  which  might  have  a  com- 
mercial value,  and  cigars,  the  duty  on  which  is  high.  The  luggage 
of  departing  travellers  is  searched  to  see  that  it  contains  no  Anti" 
quities,  which  it  is  forbidden  to  take  out  of  the  country  without  a 
certificate  from  the  General  Ephoros  (p.  12) ,  for  which  a  charge 
is  made. 

f.  Post  and  Telegraph  Offloes. 

Letters  (Ypafifxaxa,  grdmmata,  or  ^itiaroXaC,  epiaiolae ;  com^, 
p.  xxxviii)  may  be  addressed  po9te  reatante  or,  still  better,  to  the 
hotel  or  boarding-house  where  the  visitor  intends  residing.  The 
address  should  be  in  French.  When  asking  for  letters  the  traveller 
should  present  his  visiting-card  instead  of  giving  his  name  orally. 
—  Letter  of  16  grammes  (V2  oz.)  to  any  of  the  states  included  in 
the  postal  union  25  1.,  within  the  kingdom  of  Greece  201.,  by 
town-post  in  Athens  10  1. ;  registration  fee  (chargi,  ouonqjAdvov, 
tittimdnon)  25 1. ;  letters  must  be(regi8tered  at  least  one  hour  before 
the  office  closes.  —  Postcard  (SeXxapiov  dTrioxoXixdv,  deUdrion,  pi. 
deltdrid)  51.  for  inland,  10 1.  for  foreign  use.  —  Book -packets 
(IvTUTta,  entypa;  maximum  weight  2^/5  lbs.)  and  samples  of  no 
value  (BelYfjiaTa  d(jL7ropeufi.G[T(»v ,  deigmata  emporevmaton ;  max. 
weight  350  gr. ;  minimum  charge  10 1.),  5  1.  per  50  grammes. 

In  the  larger  towns  the  post-office  is  open  daily  from  8  or  9  a.m. 
to  6  or  7  p.m.,  excluding  the  midday  hours,  12  to  2  or  3  j  in  smaller 
places  the  office-hours  are  sometimes  very  short. 

Telegprams  within  the  kingdom,  including  the  islands,  6  words 
50  1.,  7-15  words  1  dr.,  each  additional  word  5  L;  telegrams  with 
special  haste  {ehatgi)^  the  delivery  of  which  is  guaranteed  within 
24  hrs. ,  may  be  sent  at  double  the  above  rates.  —  To  foreign 
countries  there  are  several  telegraph  lines:  1.  via  Zantt  and 
Otranto;  2.  via  Zante  and  Trieste;  3.  visl  Lariaaa;  4.  vi&  8yra 
and  Odessa  (to  Russia);  5.  to  Turkey  via  Chios  and  Constan- 
tinople (in  addition  to  the  line  via  Iiarissa)j  6.  to  Crete  vil  Syra, 
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Tke  prices  vary  on  the  different  lines.  The  following  rate  per  word 
(no  word  to  have  more  than  15  letters)  is  charged  for  telegrams 
sent  from  the  Greek  mainland  by  the  first  three  Hnes :  Chreat  Britain 
91  1.,  France  67,  Oermany  65Y2i  Switterland  61,  Austria  and 
Hungary  65 Vi)  I>€nmark,  Holland,  and  Belgium  71^2*  Buaaia 
851/2  !•  To  Ru$8ia  \ik  Syra  and  Odessa  each  "word  costs  9i8Y2l' ;  to 
Turkey  vill  Laiissa  and  Katerina  33,  vi&  Chios  45 V2  1*;  to  Crete 
(also  to  Lemnos,  Tenedos,  Samos,  Rhodes,  and  the  other  islands 
of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago)  vlfi  Syra  45V2  1.  To  the  United  States 
each  word  costs  from  Idr.  57  to  2  dr.  37^21-)  according  to  locality; 
to  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  ox  Newfoundland,  Idr.  571.  — Telegrams 
from  any  of  the  Islands  cost  4-41/2 ^«  per  word  more. 

g.  Climate.  Health. 

It  is  now  considered  as  fairly  estahllshed  that  the  climatic  and 
atmospheric  conditions  of  Greece  have  remained  on  the  whole  un- 
altered since  the  earliest  historical  period.  The  destruction  of  the 
forests  in  many  places  has,  however,  undoubtedly  influenced  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  and  hence  has  modified  the  state  of  agriculture. 

The  following  statements  are  founded  on  observations  made  at 
the  Observatory  at  Athens  in  1894-99.  "With  a  mean  barometrical 
height  of  29.5  in.  at  Athens,  the  annual  Humidity  is  4lO/o,  the  Bain- 
fall  is  13.2  in.,  distributed  ovei  about  100  days;  the  Mean  Tempe- 
rature in  Jan.  is  48.2^  Fahr.,  in  July  80.6^  for  the  whole  year  63.3° 
(for  the  entire  kingdom  the  corresponding  figures  are  48-52®,  75-84®, 
and  62.6-66°).  About  14  Thunder  Storms  occur  annually.  Snow  falls 
on  3-4  days  yearly.  The  S.W.  andN.E.  winds  are  the  most  prevalent. 

A  Clear  8Jtp  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  when  the  skv,  even 
to  the  telescope,  appears  absolutely  cloudless  hoth  hy  day  and  night,  is 
of  rare  occurrence  even  in  Athens.  In  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  words, 
however,  Attica  may  claim  about  300  sunny  days  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
and  the  other  coast  districts  scarcely  fewer.  Days  and  nights  on  which 
the  sky  is  perfectly  cloudy  are  also  rare,  four  or  five  only  occurring  in 
a  year.  In  summer  the  clouds  generally  appear  in  the  forenoon  only.  — 
Dew  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  known  in  summer  (May-Sept.),  but  a  slight  fall 
of  dew  may  occur  at  other  seasons  under  favourable  conditions.  Foff  or 
Mitt  is  rare. 

The  general  Bnles  of  Healtli  to  be  observed  in  Greece  are  simi- 
lar to  those  required  in  S.  Italy  and  other  southern  lands.  The 
visitor  should  invariably  be  somewhat  more  warmly  olad  than  in  a 
similar  temperature  at  home,  and  he  should  never  leave  the  house 
without  an  overcoat  or  plaid,  to  be  donned  on  passing  from  sun- 
shine to  shade,  when  sitting  in  a  boat  or  carriage,  and  in  the  even- 
ing. The  sun  is  so  strong  even  in  winter  that  the  difference  of 
tMnpeiature  in  the  shade  is  very  marked.  In  the  cooler  seasons 
ik»  traveller  should  avoid  sitting  in  the  shade,  especially  on  the 
eold  stones  of  ruined  buildings.  It  is  also  necessary  to  be  warmly 
ttVMed  during  sleep ;  the  supply  of  bed-clothes  at  the  hotels  and 
Wglng-houses  is  apt  to  be  scanty.    Catching  cold  is  often  a  mucl 
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more  seiious  affair  than  in  cooler  climates,  and  the  first  symptoms 
8honlc(  be  carefully  attended  to. 

The  Watbs  of  GTeece,  except  in  the  mountainous  districta,  is  seldom 
thoroughly  pure  or  wholesome,  and  the  traveller  should  quench  his  thirst 
mainly  with  wine,  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like.  The  good  qualities  of  the 
resinous  wine  mentioned  at  p.  xxiii  are  highly  extolled  by  those  who  are 
used  to  its  peculiar  flavour,  especially  in  stomachic  derangemeents  occas- 
ioned by  the  unusual  food. 

Malarial  Fever  is  endemic  only  In  a  few  of  the  low-lying  plains,  such 
as  those  of  Boeotia,  Argos,  Laconia,  and  Elis,  and  generally  manifests 
itself  in  the  form  of  ague.  Travellers  who  take  sufficient  nourishment 
and  observe  the  most  ordinary  precautions  are  much  less  likely  to  suffer 
from  it  than  the  poorly- fed  and  badly -housed  natives.  They  should  be 
on  their  guard  against  the  vapours  rising  from  the  ground  after  heavy 
rain,  and  should  avoid  the  evening,  night,  and  early-morning  air  as  much 
as  possible,  especially  when  fasting.  A  moderate  use  of  spirits  is  said  to 
be  a  prophylactic  against  fever,  and  quinine  and  change  of  air  are  the 
best  cures. 

Of  Physicians  ((aipoc,  iatrds^  pi.  iatri)  there  is  no  lack  in  Greece, 
and  those  in  Athens  and  the  other  large  towns  may  generally  be  trusted, 
though  they  prescribe  more  drugs  than  is  now  usual  in  W.  Europe.  l^OBt 
of  them  have  studied  in  France  or  Germany  and  can  speak  French  or 
German.  Physicians  are  found  even  in  the  smaller  towns  and  villages, 
though  generally  of  an  inferior  type;  not  unfrequently  they  are  the  pro- 
vincial mayors  (demarchs).  ~  The  best  Hospital  in  Athens  is  the  Bvan*- 
geliitnos  (p.  10). 


II.    The  Modern  Greek  Language. 

The  language  of  the  modern  Greeks  was  long  regarded  by  scbol* 
ars  as  a  semi-barbarous  dialect,  compounded  of  tbe  most  hetero- 
geneous elements  and  destitute  of  any  connection  with  classic  Greek. 
Now,  however,  the  divergences  which  exist  between  modern  and 
ancient  Greek,  undeniable  as  these  are,  are  considered  merely  as 
the  natural  results  of  the  historical  vicissitudes  of  the  Greek  people 
and  of  the  foreign  yoke  which  oppressed  them  for  centuries.  The 
uncertainty  which  prevails  on  many  isolated  points  is  explained 
chiefly  by  the  fact  that  no  universally  popular  work  by  an  influ- 
ential writer,  and  no  authoritative  lexicon  to  give  an  academic  ruling 
on  the  vexed  questions,  have  as  yet  appeared. 

The  language  and  literature  of  Hellas  were  spread  by  the  Mace- 
donians throughout  all  their  conquered  empire;  and  the  Attic  dia-^ 
lect  (with  some  modifications),  both  in  Ylrtue  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  afl'ected  by  the  educated  Macedonians,  and  in  virtue  of  the 
masterpieces  of  literature  that  were  composed  in  it,  became  the 
most  authoritative  of  all.  It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  when  the 
Roman  empire  was  divided,  Attic  Greek  became  the  language  of 
the  court  at  Byzantium.  The  conquered  borrowed  only  the  name 
of  the  conquerors,  and  even  to  the  present  day  the  Greek  peasant 
'^alls  himself  Romaeds  and  his  language  Bomaeika.  The  ancient 
ilects  gradually  declined  in  importance ;  though  they  still  stub- 
rnly  clung  to  existence  in  remote  islands  and  sequestered  moun- 
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tain-districts,  whose  population  never  changed,  and  have  lingered 
even  to  oui  days.  Side  by  side  with  the  universally  understood 
popular  dialect  and  with  the  written  language  which  has  begun  to 
undergo  a  refining  process,  there  still  exist  peculiar  idioms  in  Chiot, 
CreU,  Tsafconta(p.B46),  the  Mani (p.  348),  Trehizond,  etc.,  which, 
as  the  last  phases  of  ancient  spoken  dialects,  are  of  importance  in 
throwing  light  on  their  previous  conditions.  As  our  knowledge  ot 
Greek  history  would  lead  us  to  expect,  these  isolated  relics  of  an- 
cient dialects  are  chiefly  found  to  be  Doric,  though  a  few  are  JBolic. 

Modem  literary  or  written  Greek  to  a  certain  extent  approxi- 
mates to  classic  Greek,  so  that,  e,  g,^  the  newspapers  may  be  read  with 
little  difficulty  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  latter.  But 
with  the  spoken  language  it  is  very  different.  Even  the  most  ac- 
complished classical  scholar  fails  to  understand  this,  without  special 
study.  The  method  of  pronunciation  which  prevails  is  Reuchlin's 
system  (brought  from  Constantinople  in  1453  by  John  Lascaris  and 
his  fellows,  and  taught  in  Italy  for  several  years),  and  differs  very 
essentially  from  the  Erasmian  system,  which  has  been  adopted  by 
western  scholars ;  while  entirely  new  words  for  the  ordinary  articles 
of  everyday  life  have  superseded  the  classic  terms.  Anyone,  however, 
who  is  fairly  well  versed  in  the  ancient  language,  will  find  it  easy 
to  acquire  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  the  modern  tongue  for  the 
purposes  of  travel  in  the  course  of  a  month's  study  at  Athens 
under  a  good  instructor,  for  whom  enquiries  may  be  made  at  the 
booksellers*  shops.  The  following  summary  is  limited  to  a  few 
of  the  most  essential  points  \  and  its  object  will  be  attained  if  it 
places  those  travellers  who  have  not  leisure  to  acquire  a  more 
satisfactory  knowledge  of  modern  Greek,  in  a  position  to  ask  an 
occasional  question  or  make  an  occasional  request.  Even  when  the 
traveller  is  accompanied  by  a  courier,  he  will  often  find  it  useful 
to  be  able  to  address  a  glide  or  inn-keeper  directly.  Vincent  ^ 
Dickson's  'Handbook  to  Modem  Greek'  (2nd  ed.,  1881 ;  Macmillan, 
London)  will  be  found  a  convenient  manual  for  further  study. 

Pronunciation.  Yowsls  :  a,  e,  and  o  are  pronounced  like  a  in 
*father',  e  in  *pet',  and  o  in  *for' ;  cu  is  sounded  like  o  in  'fore', 
but  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  o  in  ordinary  conversation. 
The  commonest  vowel-sound  is  ee  (the  Italian  i),  as  In  'feet', 
for  not  only  are  the  letters  t),  i,  and  u  so  pronounced,  but  also 
the  diphthongs  et,  ot,  and  ui.  In  transliteration  for  pronunciation, 
this  iM-sound  is  represented  throughout  the  Handbook  (except  in 
the  case  of  proper  names;  comp.  p.  xl)  by  the  letter  i,  pronounced 
in  the  Italian  fashiou.  The  remaining  diphthongs  are  pronounced: 
ai  like  aeoT  e  (in  pet),  ou  like  oo,  au,  eu,  t]'j,  and  (uu  like  af^  ef^  eef, 
^before  x,  n,  t,  /,  ip,  ^,  o,  4^,  in  other  cases  like  au,  et?,  e«v,  ov. 

CcnrsovANTs.  p  is  sounded  like  v ;  y  and  /  before  a,  o,  ou,  or 
.%  ii8  kard,  before  the  various  e  and  e«-sounds  y  is  pronounced  y, 
m^si  )Xk»  the  guttural  ch  in  the  Scottish  'loch'  or  the  German 
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*niclit';  B  (represented  on  the  large  map  by  dK)  is  pronounced  like 
th  in  Hhe',  6  like  th  in  HMn',  except  after  o,  ^,  cp,  au,  or  cu  when 
it  has  the  sound  of  t;  C  is  the  English  %  or  soft  3  as  in  rose;  o  has 
almost  always  the  hissing  sound  of  8$^  both  at  the  beginning  and  in 
the  middle  of  words ;  c/  has  a  kind  of  double  sound,  «VA ;  tc  and 
T  are  generally  hard,  like  p  and  t,  but  t:  after  (Jt,  and  t  after  v  are 
softened  into  b  and  d  (e.g,  ''OXuji.ito?  =  61imbos,  Tpirfvia  » trlanda) ; 
9  is  fy  and  yt  is  pronounced  like  ng;  {jltt  at  the  beginning  of  words 
has  the  sound  of  6,  thus  (A7r6pa  =  byra  (beer).  The  remaining  con- 
sonants are  sounded  like  the  corresponding  consonants  in  English ; 
but  it  must  be  noted  that  final  v  and  ^  are  generally  elided  in 
colloquial  Greek,  even  when  they  appear  in  the  written  tongue* 
(«.jr.  Kaxdxmkos  «  Katdkolo).  The  tpiritut  asper,  or  rough  breath- 
ing ('),  though  still  written,  is  never  sounded,  like  h  mute  in 
French  f'Ofi.Tjpoc  «  6miros,  Homer). 

The  English  trareller  who  has  learned  to  pronounce  Greek  at  sehool 
according  to  quantity  will  find  the  changes  of  pronunciation  in  particular 
letters  far  less  troublesome  than  the  abandonment  of  all  regard  to  quantity 
and  the  adoption  of  accents  instead.  The  natives  will  hardly  understand 
the  most  correct  sentence  if  it  be  pronounced  with  the  wrong  accents. 
Thus  even  (xetXiora,  the  ordinary  afttrmation  for  'very  well*,  4s  not  com- 
prehended if  pronounced  (xaXCora.  This  therefore  should  in  the  first  place 
occupy  the  English  student's  attention. 

Substantives.  The  number  of  Diminutives  in  modern  Greek  is 
striking,  though  they  are  not  all  diminutives  in  meaning:  g.e. 
[xoa^^dpt  (moschdri,  from  [A(5a^o;),  calf  j  dpvblxi  (arndki,  from  dlpvQ 
lamb ;  Pajxpdxt  (vamvaki),  cotton.  Jntensatives  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  rare :  e.g.  xouxdiXo (koutala),  table-spoon,  from  xouTdlXi, spoon. 

Omissions  of  Short  Vowels  at  the  beginning  of  words  are  not  un- 
common: e.g.  cp(8i  (ffdi,  from  ^<p{5tov),  snake;  aitiTi  (spfti,  from 
6aiTiTiov),  house ;  jjloIti  (mati,from  OfjifxdtTtov),  eye,  large  spring ;  cpp65i 
(frfdi,  from  6cpp6Biov),  eye-brow.  —  Modem  nominative  -  forms 
have  in  many  cases  been  constructed  by  taking  the  oblique  cases  of 
classic  forms.  Masculine  substantives  of  this  kind  are  xXTjT^pa? 
(klitftas,  from  xXif)r/)p,  public  messenger  or  servant),  policeman; 
Tuax^pa;  (pat^ras,  from  irar^p),  father;  dipac  (a^ras,  from  d-Zip),  air, 
wind ;  feminine  examples  are  [xTjT^pa  (mitfira,  from  [x-^trip),  mother ; 
Yuvar/a  (yinaeka,  from  yovt?)),  woman ;  x^'^^  (chfna,  from  X'^'^)»  goose. 

Modem  Greek  has  fewer  Case  Endings  than  classic  Greek,  but 
it  has  a  more  fully  developed  system  of  declensions  than  the  Rom- 
ance languages,  which  rely  largely  on  prepositions.  An  approach 
to  this  latter  system  is,  however,  seen  in  the  dative  case,  at  one 
time  usually  represented  by  the  genitive  form,  but  now  even  more 
frequently  by  eU  (is)  with  the  accusative;  e.g.  instead  of  elita  xf); 
xopiac  (fpa  tis  kirfas),  *I  said  to  the  lady',  the  form  elita  elc  rfjV 
xuptav  (fpa  is  tin  kirfan).  —  Final  v  in  the  accusative  is  very 
frequently  dropped;  e.g,  for  p.6L  rbs  ^e6v  (*by  Godl')  one  usually 
hears  [xA  t6  ^6  (ma  to  the6);  but  before  p,  x,  it,  and  t  (u,  ft,  p, 
^nd  t)  it  is  retained;  e.g.  ton  xaip.£vo  (ton  kaimfino),  *poor  fellow  I' 
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When  the  final  ov  of  diminutives  is  dropped  the  oblique  cases  are 
formed  from  the  stem  so  shortened:  e.g.  instead  of  vtjoIov  (nisfon,* 
island,  for  vrjoo;)  the  nominative  form  is  vir]o(  (nisi),  Gen.  vtjoiou 
(nisioti),  Norn.  pi.  viqaiet  (nisia),  Gen.  pi.  vr^otav  (nisKon).  —  The 
nominative,  accusative,  and  vocative  plural  of  feminine  nouns  in  a 
and  7j  (a  and  i)  end  in  at;  (short  ac«,  or  e«) ;  e.g.  al  xuplai;  (» 
kirlss),  the  ladies,  iroXXaT?  •^\^'^oX%ai^  (pollass  yin»kffis),  many 
women.  -—  There  is  no  dual  number  in  modern  Greek. 

The  numeral  Sva;,  fxlo,  hia  (tfnas,  mfa,  tfna ;  comp.  p.  xxxii) 
is  used  as  an  indefinite  article. 

Comparison  of  Adjoettvos.  The  Comparative  is  usually  formed 
•  by  prefixing  m6  (pi6,  for  rX^ov)  to  the  positive  j  the  Superlative 
by  prefixing  the  article  to  the  comparative.  But  also  many  adjectives 
compared  in  the  ancient  manner  have  survived,  as  xaXXCtepoc  (kalll- 
teros),  better;  ^etp^Tepo;  (chir6teros),  worse;  but  mh  %ak6i  (pi6 
kal6s)  is  also  used.  ^Than'  after  comparatives  is  dizi  (ap6,  ap')  with 
the  accusative;  *still'  (as  in  *still  more*)  is  d%6[Lri  (ak6mi). 

Adverbs  end  sometimes  in  a  (a);  e.g.  xaXdf  (kaU),  well;  %a%(£ 
(kakd),  badly;  Xafjnrpd  (lambra),  splendidly;  (Ko^tjfjia  (is'ohima), 
horribly;  others  are  preserved  in  the  ancient  form  (much,  very  «= 
TToXu,  few  s=s  6X1^0,  more  =  7ri6,  etc.). 

Pronouns.  Personal:  i^th  (eg6),  I;  dfiou  or  piou  (emou,  mou) 
and  i^ha  (em^na),  mine ;  ijjtdva  is  also  used  for  the  dative  and  ac- 
cusative. —  T^p-eTc  (emis),  we;  i?)[Jiac  or  p.ac  (emas,  mas),  us. 

06  or  I06  (si,  esl),  thou ;  gen.  and  dat.  aou,  alva,  or  io£vo  (sou, 
s^na,  ess^na),  thine,  to  thee;  ace.  ai  or  iaisa  (stf,  ess^na),  thee.  — 
oeii  or  doetc  (sis,  esis),  you ;  ca;  or  hdi  (sas,  esas),  you  (ace). 

a^x6^,  axjri],  a\)x6  (aft6s,  aftf,  aft6),  he,  she,  it;  gen.  and  dat. 
auTou  (aftoti),  aixouvou  (aftounnou),  or  tou  (tou),  auTfj;  (aftis),  aO- 
TT)vfic(aftinfs),  or  ttj?  (tis);  etc.  —  I  myself,  i^ih  6  tSto;  (eg6  0  fdios). 

Possessive.  The  possessive  is  usually  expressed  by  the  enclitic 
genitive  of  the  personal  pronouns;  e.g.  to  ottiti  [xou  (to spiti  mou), 
my  house.  It  is  emphasized  by  prefixing  IStxd;  or  8i*/6c  (dik6s)  to 
the  personal  pronouns :  thus,  61x6;  p.ou,  my,  Six6;  000,  thy ;  Stx6; 
TOU,  his;  Stx6«;  {Aaj,  our;  li%6i  aac,  your;  6tx6?  tcuv,  their. 

Interrogative,  Uoi6i,  Ttotdl,  ttokSv  (pi68,  pid,  pi6n),  who  or  which; 
pi.  Tcoiot,  irotai,  izoid  (pif,  pias,  pia).  The  Gen.  (or  Dat.)  sing,  of 
7rot6c  and  7toi6v  is  iroiavou  (pianoti),  of  Tzoid,  Trotavfjc  (pianfs);  Gen. 
pi.  for  all  genders  Troiavwv  (pianon). — Ti(ti),  what?,  what  kind  of? 

Demonstrative,  Toutoc,  toutt),  touto  (totitos,  totiti,  totito),  this. 
But  aMi,  a6r/j,  aM  (see  above)  is  more  commonly  used.  — 
6  tSio;  (0  idles),  the  same  (emphatic). 

Relative.  For  all  genders  and  both  numbers :  itoii  (pou) ;  be- 
sidea  which  6  67C010;  (0  opfos),  declined  like  an  adjective,  is  most 
econmonly  used. 

Indefinite,  Kav£>/a;,  xa(x[Ata,  xavlva  (kan^nas,  kammill,  kan^na), 
i  one,  some;  with  his  (d^n)  =  no-one,  ^one.    (^qqqI^ 
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aXXo;,  (iXXt),  dWo  (alios,  alii,  alio),  other;  8X0?,  8Xtq,  8X0  (olos, 
oli,  olo),  whole,  in  the  pi.  all. 

.  PrepositioiiB.  The  common  people  rarely  nse  any  prepositions 
except  those  that  govern  the  accusative.  Instead  of  ^v ' A^vau  (en 
AthlnsBs),  the  common  phrase  is  otoI?  (contraction  for  el?  xdtc) 
'A^va?  (stas  AtMnas)  or  ct-^jv  (for  el?  t?)v)  'A^-^va  (stin  AtMna). 
In  many  cases  an  adverb  is  prefixed :  e,g.  [xnpoo^ol  elc  (hrosthd  is) 
^before'  (Instead  of  Trpo  with  the  Gen.).  *Beside'  (*near',  'at')  is 
usually  x,ovT(£  (konda),  *with'  [xaC'i  (mazi),  to  which  the  enclitic 
genitives  [xou,  oou  (mou,  sou) are  added:  «,y.xovTA  p-ou,  aou  *beslde 
me',  *beside  you',  *at  my  house',  *at  your  house' j  but  •/ovtA  \  aOt^v 
(konda  's  aft6n),  *beside  him',  'at  his  house'.  *  Without*  is  ^mptc 
(choris).  *Untir  or  *as  far  as*  is  taa  [xl  (fsame);  e»g,  taa  fASTov  Bp(5fxov 
(fsa  me  ton  dr6mon),  'as  far  as  the  road*.  A  few  abbreviated  forma- 
tions are  in  common  use :  e.g.  irpo  iroXXou  (pro  pollo6),  'long  ago'. 

CoxgiinotionB.  Kai  (kae)^  and,  also;  8i6ti  (di6ti),  then;  jxa 
(ma),  but;  dXXdl(alla),  but;  Xoiirov  (lip6n),  so,  thus;  8x1  (oti),  that; 
7rd)«  (pes),  that;  Bid  va  (dia  na),  in  order  that;  5v  (an),  if. 

Numerals.  Cardinal  and  Ordinal. 

1.  2vac,  fxla,  Iva  (^nas,   mla,    Tipc&To;,  iTp(6T7],  TipojTOV  (pr6tos, 
^na).    Gen.  iv6;,  [jtia;,  ivo;  pr6ti,  pr6ton). 

(ends,  miis,  en6s).  Ace.  ?vav, 
[jiCav,  ha.  (6naii,  mlan,  ^na). 

2.  060  (dfo,  dyo).  oeuxepo;,  -7),  -ov   (d^fteros,   -i, 

-on). 

3.  tpeu,  xpei?,  xpta  (tris,  tria).  xpiTo;,  -7],  -ov  (tritos,  -i,  -on)» 

4.  xlaaape?,  T^acapa  (t^ssares,  T^rapxcc  (t^tartos),  etc. 
t^ssara).  Gen.  Teooapov. 

5.  Tclvxe  (p6nde).  ^  Tu^jxTrToc  (p6mptos). 

6.  15  or  g£t  (^x,  exi).  ?xto;  (€ktos). 

7.  STTTdt  (ept4).  ip6o[Ao;  (^vdomos). 

8.  6"/T(jb  (okt6).  ^Y^oo;  (6chdoos). 

9.  dvv£a  or  ^vvea  (ennea,  ennea).  Ivvaxo?  (Annates). 

10.  U%a  (d^ka).  Bfxaxo;  (dekatos). 

11.  hihvm  (^ndeka).  evBsxaxo;  (end^katos). 

12.  BcbBexa  (d6deka).  ooaS^xaxo;  (dod^katos). 

13.  BexaxpeT;,     neut.     oev.axpCa  B^xaxo;  xp(xoc  (dekatos  tritos). 
(dekatrfs,  dekatrfa). 

14.  Bexaxeacapec  or  oexaxlaoapa  —  xexapxoc. 
(dekattfssares,  -tessara). 

15.  oexairivxe  (dekap^ndej.  —  irljATTxo;. 

16.  8exa££    (deka^x ;   usually ,  —  Exxo;. 
dekixi). 

17.  EexaeTTxa  (dekaeptd).  —  I^BofAo?. 

18.  5exaoxxt6  (dekaokt6).  —  ^Y^^®^* 

19.  Bexaevv^a  or  8exaevvec£  (de-  —  Ivvaxo;. 

kaenn^a,  -enne&).  ,^g,^^,  ,^  Googlc 
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20.  elxoai  (fkossi).  elxoor^c  (iko8t5s). 

21.  tl%o<3iha  (iko88i-6na),  eUoor^c  icpoaToc  (iko8t68  protos) 

30.  Tpiavta  (triauda).  TptaxooT(5;  (triako8t68). 

40.  Gapavxa  r8araiida).  Teoaapaxoaxd;  (tessarakost^s). 

50.  irevTJvxa  5?enfnda).  TtevrrjxoaT^c  (pendikostds). 

60.  it^vxa  (exinda).  ^5ir]X00T(5«  (exikostds). 

70.  dpSofiL^VTa  (evdomiiida).  e^Sop-tlxoax^;  (evdomikostds). 

80.  d-ySttivxa  (ochd6nda).  6Y5otjxoox6?  (ochdoikost^s). 

90.  ^vvcvTJvxa  (eniienfnda).  ivv6vT)xoox(5c  (ennenikost6s). 

100.  ixax6v  (ekat6[n]).  lxaxoax6c  (ekatost68). 

As  the  common  people  do  not  use  the  ordinal  numerals  beyond 
the  first  hundred  or  so,  It  will  suffice  to  add  the  following  cardinal 
numerals  only : 

101.  ^xax6v  xal  fva;  (ekat6n  k»      700.  lcpxax(5aiot  (eftak6s8ii). 
6nas).  800.  d/xax6otoi  (ochtak688ii). 

200.  6tax6otoi,  -at,  -a  (diak6s-     900.  ivveaxtSatot  (enneakdssii). 

si-i,  -ae,  -a).  1000.  vaiot  (chllil). 

300.  xpiax6atot,  etc.  (triak688ii).    2000.  660  vi^'tc^Se;  (dfo  chi- 
400.  xexpaxootoi  ftetrakdssli).  liides). 

500. 7revxax6aioi  (pendak688ii).       1,000,000.  ha  ixaxofApiipiov  (Ina 
600.  i^axdoioi  (exak688ii).  ekatommirion). 

Numeral  Adverbs,  M(a  cpopdi  (mla  fora),  once ;  S60  cpopaT;  (dlo 
fores),  twice,  etc.  BoXd  (voli),  pi.  ^oXal;  (volaes),  is  also  used  in- 
stead of  (popa. 

Fractions,  T6  'J^jxtou  or  p.106  (t6  Imissi  or  mis86),  the  half  j  h 
xpixov  (in  trlton),  a  third ;  SuofAiou  (di^missi),  21/21  etc. 

Percentage  =■  xot;  dxax(5v  (tfs  ekat^n) :  e,g,  5  per  cent  =  7r£vxe 
xoT?  exax6v  (p6nde  tis  ekat6n). 

Verbs.  All  verbs  end  in  m.  The  optative  and  infinitive  moods 
have  disappeared,  the  latter  being  now  expressed  by  sd  (na,  origin- 
ally tva)  with  the  subjunctive.  The  present  participle  active,  which 
is  indeclinable,  ends  in  -6vxac,  -wvxa;  (-6nda8,  -on das).  Perfect 
participles  passive  are  frequently  formed  from  intransitive  verbs : 
e.g.  tSpwfxivo?  (idrom^nos),  perspiring;  5id>a(jfjL^vo;  (dipsasm^nos), 
thirsty.  The  simple  active  perfect  in  its  original  signification  has 
disappeared ;  the  current  forms  are  aoristic  in  their  significance : 
e.g.  e^pYJxa  (evrfka)  «=  rfipoL  (ivra),  I  found.  The  real  perfect  is 
expressed  by  a  circumlocution  .*  e.g,  iym  -^pd^ei  (^cho  grapsi)  = 
I  have  written.  The  aorist,  however,  is  usually  employed.  The 
2nd  pers.  only  is  used  in  the  imperative,  the  other  persons  being 
supplied  by  the  subjunctive  prefixed  by  vd  (na),  or  by  di  (as) : 
e.g,  vdt  i5oii|ji6  or  S;  l5ou(Jie  (na,  as  idotime),  instead  of  l^uifxev,  4et 
us  8ee\  The  question  of  the  augment  presents  considerable  diffi- 
imlty;  it  must  here  suffice  to  note  that  there  is  no  reduplication 
and  that  certain  compound  verbs  take  a  double  augment :  e,g,  Ixaxd- 

Baidsksb's  Greece.    3rd  Edit.  0      - 
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Xa^a  (ekatflava)  or  IxatdiXaPa  (ekatalava)  and  xatdiXaPa  (katd- 

laya),    ^I  have  understood'.  Among  the  contracted  yerbs  those  in 

ao)  are  the  most  numerous;  those  in  6o)  become  dbvo). 

eifjiat  (imae),  I  am.  ^fjiouva  (fmouna),  I  was. 

eioat  (fsBffi),  thou  art.  •jaouva  (Issouna),  thou  wast. 

the  (ine),  he,  she,  or  it  is.  mase  (ftane),  he,  she,  or  it  was, 

etfi-ao^e  (fmaste),  we  are.  'Jjfxao^e  (imaste),  we  were, 

eio^e  (iste),  you  are.  "JJaaaOe  (fsaste),  you  were. 

the  (fne),  they  are.  -jjrave  (Itane),  they  were. 

I^(D  (6cho),  I  have.  el^a  (icha),  I  had. 

(tytii  (^ohis),  thou  hast.  etX^C  (Iches),  thou  hadst. 

lyei  (^chi),  he  has.  ei^e  (Iche),  he  had. 

I^^Ofxev  (6chome),  we  have.  s?xafA6[v]  (fchame[n]),  we  had. 

I^exe  (^chete),  you  have.  tXyaTt  (ichate),  you  had. 
^XOU'^W  (^choun[e]),  they  have.    el^X^^^'W  (^chan[e]),  they  had. 

XIy«»)  ^^t"  (l^o)»  I  say.  tXiza  (ipa),  I  said. 

"kift^f  X£;  (Ms),  thou  sayest.  eiTre?  (fpes),  thou  saidst. 

'Ki-^tif  \iti  (W-'i),  he  says.  tiTzt  (fpe),  he  said. 

X£(xe  (l^me),  we  say.  etTrajJie  (Ipame),  we  said. 

Xdxe  (l^te),  you  say.  tXizaxt  (Ipate),  you  said. 

X£ve  (l^ne),  they  say.  eiirave  (ipane),  they  said. 

Hl(a  (th^o),  I  will.  ^%£ka  (ithela),  I  would. 

The  common  people  invariably  use  the  second  person  singular  in 
conversation;  the  educated  classes  follow  the  custom  of  W.  Europe  and 
use  the  second  person  plural. 


Common  Wobds  akd  Phrases  t. 
Yes,  v<xi  (ubb)  ;  certainly,  [xciXiara  (mdlista),  p^pai(a)  (v^v8b). 
No,  6)(i  (6chi);  certainly  not,  StdXou  (di61ou). 
Nothing,  xliroTe  (tipote),  ttTroxec  (tfpotes),  T(7roTa  (tfpota). 
Much,  itoXu  (polf);  little,  dX(Y0  (ollgo). 
1  thank,  t^yiapicxoi  (efcharist6).   I  ask,  irapaxaXw  (parakal6). 
Not,  used  with  verhs,  Sdv  (den,  then):  e.g,  5ev  to  xdvco  (den  do 

kino),  I  do  not  do  it;  with  the  Imperative  fji-/)  (mf),  eg,  jx-^ 

TO  xdvYj;  (mi  to  kinis),  do  not  do  that  I  —  Not  I,  i*(tji  Syi  (eg6 

6chi). 
Good  day,  xaX-?)  [Tfjjfxlpa  (kalf  m^ra);  good  evening,  xaXi]  [i]oizi^a 

(kali  speraj ;  good  night,  xaX-fj  v6xTa  or  vuyTa  (kali  nf kta  or 

nfchta).    Another  popular  greeting  is  [OJYeific  oou  (pronounced 

yassou),  your  health  I 
Welcome  I  xaXdic  6p[aaTe  (kalos  orissate);  the  appropriate  answer  is 

xaXcb;  oac  irjSpajAe  (kalos  sas  Ivrame),  we  found  you  well. 
Farewell!  yrai^ttt  fchfflrete)  or  ^^ets  O^elav  (echete  yd). 
Au  revoir  I  xaX'^v  avxciffjLcuoi'^  (kalln  and&mosin)  I 

t  It  should  he  remembered  that  8  is  throughout  sounded  like  the  soft 
th;  thus  Siv,  *not',  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  English  word  ihtn. 
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Pleasant  jooiney  1  %a\b  To^C^t  (kal6  taxldi),  %akb  xateu^Si  (kal6 

katev6di)  or  oxh  xak6  (sto  kal6)  I 
How  are  you?  xt  xdvct;,  xdvete  (tl  kinis,  kdnete)? 
He  (she)  is  well,  the  %aKd  (f ne  kali) ;  ill|  ^9^7){jia  (is^chima)  j  mid- 
dling, Ixai  x^xai  (tftsi  k^tsi),v 
Very  good,  tioXu  %aK6  or  itoXu  xaXa  (poU  kal6,  kali). 
What  do  yon  wish,  seek,  order?  xl  d'faTzd'zt,  CtjTsTxe,  6p[oxe  (tl 

agap&te,  zitfte,  orlste)? 
Do  you  speak  Greek,  German,  French,  English?  6fttXeTxe  ^oufxaUxa 

(iXXTjNiaa),  YSpH-'xvixdt,  YaXXixdf,  dyY^**^  (omilfte  romeeika  [el- 

linika],  yermanika,  gallika,  anglika)? 
I  understand,  xaxaXaapdvco  or  Ivvow  (katalamvano,  enno6) ;  I  do 

not  understand,  oev  x.  or  Sev  i.  (den  k.  or  den  enno6). 
Speak  slowly,  Ttpocp^pcxe  dpYof  (prof^rete  argi). 
It  is  good,  enough,  eive  xaX6,  dpx£x6  (Ine  kal6,  arket6) ;  it  will  do, 

dpxei,  cp^civet  (arki,  ftini). 
I  like  that,  olM  fJLOU  aplaei  (aft6  mou  ar^ssi). 
It  does  not  matter,  hh  ireipo^C^i  (dem  birasi). 
I  do  not  think  so,  §^v  x6  ntoxeOco  (d^n  do  pist^vo). 
Long  liye  the  king,  Ci^xoi  6  PaoiXe6c  (zfto  o  vassil^fs). 
Consul,  'irp65evo«  (prdxenos);  consulate,  iipoSeveTov  (proxenfo). 
Red,  x(5xxtvos  (kSkkinos);  black,   pt-aOpo;  (mavios);  grey,  «}^ap«$c 

(p8ar68)  or  oxa^^xl  (stachtf). 

Place,  village,  town,  chapel  (church),  x(57roc,  X*"P'^»  1:6X1?,  ixxXin- 
ola  (t<5pos,  chori6,  p61i8,  ekklissia);  6  ^mpixd;  (0  chorik6s), 
the  peasant;  ^oapiaxY);  (choriatis),  clodhopper. 

The  words  ayto?,  &yla  (saint,  masc.  and  fern.)  occnrring  in  many 
names  of  churches  and  villages,  should,  strictly  speaking,  be  pronounced 
dyioi,  ayiOf  according  to  the  rules  at  p.  zxix,  hut  in  ordinary  language 
they  are  sounded  dpot^  dya,  and  when  the  following  name  hegins  with  a 
vowel,  they  are  completely  incorporated  with  it,  so  that,  e.g,^  Ilagios 
Johttnnes  is  pronounced  Aidni{»). 

Mountain,  plain,  rock,  mud,  pouv(5,  xdfpLiro;,  ir^tpa,  XcHoitrj  (voun6, 

kimbos,  p6tra,  lispi). 
Shop  (general  dealer),  piitaxxciXt  (bakkali),  piaYa{t  (magasf). 
Druggist's  shop,  OTiexaapla  (spetzaria),  (pappLaxeTov  (farmakfo). 
Coffee-house,  xacpevetov  (kafenio). 
Tobacconist's,  xaTrvoTtwXeiov  (kapnopolio). 
Confectioner's,  Caxapoi^XaoxeTov  (zacharoplastfo). 
School,  teacher,  o^oXeTov,  BiSdaxaXo;  (schollon,  didiskalos). 

House,  aitCxt  (spfti) ;  garden,  iteptp6Xi(periv61i)}  court,  aiX-/)  (avlf). 
Where  does  Mr.  N.  live?  TtoO  xaxoixeT  6  x6pio;  N.  (pou  katikf  0 

k^osN.)? 
Is  he  (she)  at  home?  elve  oxi  tfitlxt  (Ine  8t6  spitl)? 
Come  in  I  (literally  'forwards'),  Ipitrp6g  (embr6s)  I 
He  has  gone  out,  i^y^%t  (evyfke). 
He  will  come  immediately,  x(6pa  fpyexat  (t6r«i  6rchetaj).^QQTp 
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When  can  I  see  Mr.  N.?  Trdte  i(ji7copw  vol  lEto  xov  x6()iov  N.  (p6te 

l)or6  na  ido  t6n  kliion  N.)? 
Concierge,  TropxilpT);  or  ^upojpo?  (portions,  thirords). 
To  the  right,  to  the  left,  Se^ia  (dexi^),  dpiatepd  (aristera). 
Above,  helow,  dravoa  (apdno),  xdroa  (kdto). 
Beyond,  Tifpa  dlTTo  (p^ra  ap6)  j  far  away,  (xaxpudt  (makryA). 
Adjoining,  next,  UizXa  (dipla) ;  near,  xovtoI  (kondd). 
I  START,  dva^ojpo)  (anachor6). 
I  walk,  TreptTraxo)  (peripat6)  or  Tcaoj  (=  iriQYatvaj)  TrepiTraxov  (pao 

.  peripato) ;  walk,  itep^Tcaxo;  (peripatos). 
I  arrive,  arrived,  cp^avoa  (ftano),  Icp^aaa  (^ftasa). 
Take  care  I  Trp^ae^e '  izpooiZaze  (pr6sexe,  pros^xate). 
Gently  1  slowly  1  ai^d  ai-^d  (sigi  sigfi). 
Quick  !  Yp-^Y^P^  (grlgora)  I 

Give  me  a  switch !  htboe  (xou  |xta  pip^a  (d6sse  mou  mfa  v^rga)! 
Horse,  mule,  (5i>vOyov,    (xouXdlpi   (filogo,    mouldri);    C^ov  (^zoo)  is 

used  of  either;  ass,  YaiSoupi  (gaidoilri). 
Carriage,  cart,  jcfxa^a,  xdippo  (dmaxa,  kirro). 
Carriage-cover,  xoTr^pxa  (koptfrta) ;  open  the  c-c,  divot?e  x^v  x. 

(5nixe  tin  k.)j  close  the  c.-c,  pdXe  xi?]v  x.  (vile  tin  k.). 
Horse-cloth,  dTrlaxpwfxa  i^nzniou  (epfstroma  eflppiou). 
Travelling  servant  (groom,  horse-hoy),  d-^oi^idxrii  (agoyitis). 
Luggage,  xd  Tzpd-^it.0L'za(ta.  prdgmata),  xot  f>ouya  (ta  ro6cha);  the  latter 

is  also  a  very  common  expression  for  linen  (properly  dlaTcpd- 

pouya,  aspr6roucha),  clothes,  utensils,  etc. 
Valise,  p*aMCa  (valfsa)j  trunk,  fATraoyXo  (hatilo). 
I  have  lost  the  stick,  i^'^^^  '^^  fxTraaxouvt  (^chassa  to  hastotini). 
Bridle,  xairloxpt  (kapistri).    Stirrup,  <yxo(Xa  (skdla). 
Tie  it  fast  I  Ua  xo  xaXd  (des  to  kaU)  1 
Take  this  (here  I),  Tidpe  xo  (pdre  to)  I 
^What  is  this  called?  nwi  dvojxdCexai  [or  xo  Xlve]  aM  (pos  onomd- 

zetas  [or  to  Mne]  aft6)  ? 
Let  us  start  I  vd  (^(i-^o^ixe  (na  flgome)! 
Whither  are  we  going?  ttoO  Trdfxe  (pou  pdme)? 
Do  you  know  the  way?  ^edpei^  xov  6p6p.ov  (x^vris  ton  dr6mo)? 
Have  you  often  made  the  journey?  Ixafxe?  ^oXXal;  <fopau  t6v 

5p6[Jiov  (6kames  poUsBs  forses  ton  dr6mo)? 
The  day*s  journey,  xo  dYtuY'  (P  agoyO>   ^^ed  generally  for  any 

stage  traversed  or  to  he  traversed  on  horseback  or  hy  driving 

in  one  day,  as  well  as  for  the  money  paid  for  it.  —  ^yofjiev 

56o  dYcf)Yia  (Scheme  dio  ag6yia),  it  is  two  days*  journey. 
I  tide,  xaPaXXtxeuoj  (kavalliktfvo). 
I  mount,  ttvaPa(va)  (anavaeno). 

Wait,  I  am  going  to  dismount,  oxdaou  vol  xaxa^w  (stdssou  na  katay6). 
I  am  taking  a  rest,  dvaitatiOfj^ai  (anap6vom»). 
I  wish  to  walk ,  d^Xw  vd  bizdfto  [kk  xd  tzohdpw  (thtflo  na  p6o  me 

tapodaria).  Digitized  by  Googlc 
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Excuse  me ,  how  far  Is  it  from  here  to  Phyle  ?  auYXo»P^i^'^s »  ir^aov 
fAaxpuA  elve  iiC  ifiw  cU  t^v  <l>uXtjN  (sinchorfte,  p68S0  makryi 
fneap*  ed6is  tinif)? 

}s  this  the  right  way  to . . .?  elve  h  xa^aux^c  $p6(A0C  ei;  . . .  (fne  o 
kathaft68  dr6mo8  is  . . .)? 

Is  there  an  Inn  here?  I^ei  ih&  Iva  Eevo8o)^eiov  (6chi  ed6  ^na  xeno- 

dochio)? 
Have  you  a  room?  I^ete  Iva  SoafictTtov  (tfohete  ^na  domdtio)?  with 

two,  three  beds  \i.k  Ido,  xpla  xpePPditia  (me  dfo,  trfa  krevdtia)? 
Food,  cpaYT)T(i  (fayitij.    See  also  p.  xxii. 
Dinner,  '^zd^o.  (y^vmal.    Supper,  SetTrvov  (dfpno). 
Knife,  jAaxaTpi  (mach»ri)  j  fork,  tnQpouvi  (pirouni) ;  spoon,  xoUTd)a 

(koutdli). 
Glass,  TCOTfjpi  (potfri).    Serviette,  towel,  iretalra  (pets^ta). 
Fire,light,  ^o)Tiol(foti4);  matches,  a7t(pTa  (spfrta);  candles,  xept  (kerf). 
Table,  xpairlCi  (trapizi).    Can,  xavaxi  (kaniti). 
Chair,  chairs,  xap^a,  xaplxXat;  (kar6kla,  karlklss  or  karekles). 
Soap,  aanouvi  (sapotini).    Brush,  pouprCa  (vofirtsa). 
Pillow,  icpoaxIcpaXov  (prosk^falo) ;  hed-clothes,  ox^Tiaapia  tou  xpe^- 

^aTiou  (sk^pasma  tou  krevatioti). 
Chamber-convenience,   xaroupoxdlvaTOV   (katourok&nato),    a-^itlfi^ 

(angfo). 
Waiter  1  iraiSt  (p»df)  or  iro!)  slaai  (pou  fssae;  lit.  where  are  you?). 
The  response  of  the  waiter  is  l(pdaas  (^ftasse  as  here)  or  dlpi^aa); 

(am^ssos  =  immediately). 
Give,  bring,  show,  me  (us),  Swae,  «p£pe,  SetSe  piou  [fjtdi;]  (d6sse, 

f^re,  dixe  mou  [mas]). 
Open  the  door  I  (jtvoi^e  xi^v  Tcdpxa  (inixe  tim  b6rta) ! 
Shut  the  window !  xXeta  to  irapaOupov  (klls  to  par^thiro)  1 
"Water-closet,  d7r(57iaT05  (ap6patos),  dvaYxaiov  (anankso). 
I  am  hungry,  thirsty,  TceivdEo),  hi^dm  (pin&o,  dips&o). 
Tired,  xoupaopi^voc  (kourasm6nos). 
How  much  does  (it)  cost?  7:(5oov  xooxCCei  (p^sso  kostlzi)?  Per  head, 

Si'  ha  divdpwTtov  (di  ^na  dnthropo). 
What  you  will,  2ti  %i\zzz  or  iiaizaTt  (6ti  thelete,  agapdte). 
Cheap,  €6d7)v6  (efthin6) ;  dear,  dxpi^^  (akriv6). 
I  have  no  money,  his  iym  ^p-ZijAaTa  (den  ^cho  chrfmata). 
Money-changer,  oapdJcpT];  (sar&phis).  Change  (money),  Xiavdl(liand). 
I  must,  wish  to  change  (money),  itp^TCei,  iTiiOufAd)  sS.  ^aXaacn  (pr6pi, 

epithim6  na  chal^so). 
What  do  you  give  for  a  Napoleon?  7c6oov  Sivexe  St'  Iva  vairoX6<5vi 

(p68so  dfnete  di  ^na  napole6ni)? 
I  should  receive  another   drachma,    iym  vol  Xd^tu  dix6pnrj   ji-bv 

Bpa^pi'/jv  (^cho  na  lavo  ak6mi  mfa  drachmf). 

Tdc9»  "Weather,  xaip(5;  (k»r6s). 

To-day,  OT)(jiepa  (simera),  to-morrow,  aSpiov  (avrio).Google 
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In  the  eveniug,  t6  ppaSu  (to  yiidi) 

In  the  morning,  xh  itomi  (to  proi). 

By  day,  t?)v  -^(xlpav  (tin  im6ra). 

Midday,fX6at)fjL£pi(me88im^ri);afteraoon,dlirofjLe(ST)fx£pt(apome88im4ri). 

Late  (too  late\  dpfd  (argi).    Now,  T(6pa  (t6ra). 

Still,  dxdpLt)  (ak6mi);  not  yet ,  S^t  (ix(5fA7)  (6chi  ak6mi). 

Later,  uorepa  (Istera)  or  xaxdTCiv  (kat<Jpin)  j  sooner,  icpoxbepa  (pro- 

tltera). 
What  time  is  it?  t[  &pa  elve  (ti  6ra  fne)  ?  quarter  past  one,  fi.[a  xal 

T^TapTov  (mfa  kas  t^tarto)j  half-past  one,  (A^a  (xal)  u.io6  (mia 

km  missf);  quarter  to  seven,  inTol  irapol  t^tapTOV  (epta  par& 

ttftarto). 
The  clock  is  wrong,  to  ((J))poX6Yi  TtTjYafvet  xaxoi  (to  rol6yi  piyaeni 

kaki). 
In  one  hour,  eU  |Atav  wpav  (is  mlan  6ian)- 
On  the  4th  of  April,  r?jv  TetapTiQV  Tot3  AirpiX(oo  (tfn  detdrtin  toii 

Aprilfou). 
It  is  raining,  lightening,  thundering,  Pp^x^t,  doxpdizxti,  ppovT<f 

(yrtfchi,  astripti,  vrond4). 

Post,  Ta^uSpOfAeTov  (tachidromlo). 

Letter,  ^pdiLiKcuy  pi.  Ypc^f^fAaTa  (grdmma,  grammata),  or  liticrroXV), 

pi.  dTtiaToXat;  (epistoli,  epistolas).    Comp.  p.  xxvi. 
Address,  Enyelope,  &ie6&uvoic  (di^ftinsis),  cpciixeXXo;  (fakelos). 
Registered,  ouaT7)(A^vov  (sistim^no). 
Answer,  diravT/)ai«  (apdndisis). 
Have  you  any  letters  for  me?  e^exe  'fpdii.\i.oLxa  hi  dpieva  (^chete 

grimmata  df  em^na). 
I  come  to  fetch  them,  Ip^ofJiai  va  xd  iteCpu)  (^rchoms  na  ta  p£ro). 
Keep  the  letters  here ,  xpaxeixe  ihm  xot  YP^P't^^'^Gt  (kratfte  ed6  ta 

grammata). 
Here  is  my  card,  my  name,  va  x6  l7iiax6Trx^pt(5v  (xh  5vo(ac()  [aou  (na 

to  episkeptfri6n  mon,  to  6nomi  mou). 
Writing-paper,  xo^P*^^  ^'^  ^dit.[t.axa  or  x*  YP^'I'^f^*'^^^  (chartf  di5 

grammata,  grapsfmatosj. 
Postage-stamp,  YP0(P'P>'0('t<^^pt'OV  (grammat^ssimo). 
Post  card,  iirioxoXixov  5eXxdipiov  (epistolikdn  delt&iio);  for  ahroad, 

hid  tb  i((Dxepix6v  (dia  to  exoterik6). 
Letter-box,  Ypa(A(jiaxoxiB(6xiov  (grammatokiv6tio). 
Packet,  Tcaxftxo  (pak6toj. 
How  much  have  I  to  pay?  T:<5aov  iyjin  va  7rXT)p(6aa)  (p^sson  ^cho  ua 

plir6s8o)  ? 
Telegraph-office,  x7)XeYpacpix<5v  Ypacpetov  (tilegraphik6n  grafio). 
Telegram,  xtjXeYpcCcptjfia  (tilegraflma). 

Steamboat,  dlx(Ji67cXotON  (atm6plio)  or  pair«5pi  (vap6ri). 
Tow  often  weekly  does  it  sail?  7r«5aai<:  cpopai«  d'^ac/mpeX  x^v  i8So|iciioa 
(pfissaBS  foras  anachorl  tin  evdom^a)?  Digitized  by  GooqIv 
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Where  does  it  touch?  irou  dlpcCCei  (pou  ar&i)? 
How  mnch  will  yoa  charge  to  take  me  to  the  steamer?  ir6aov  OiXeic 
'^d  jxe  iirdlYinc  eU  t6  Paitdpi  fpdsso  thfilis  na  me  pas  is  to  vap6ri)? 
Of  flee,  TcpaxTopciov  (praktorlo). 

Railway.  oi87jp65po(Aoc  (sidirfidromos). 

Station,  6  oxih^hQ  tou  oi57)poSp6p.ou  (stathmfis  tou  sidirodrfimou). 

Time-tahle,  Spo|ioX«5Yiov  (dromol6g:io). 

Ticketi  T^  elainf)piov  (issitlrio);  of  the  Ist,  2nd  class,  Trpt&'nr);,  ocu- 

xipoLQ  M^semi  (pr^tis ,  deft^ras  th^seos) ;  to  Corinth ,  hid.  xijV 

K6ptvftov  (dii  tin  Korintho).    Return-ticket,  elairfjpiov  im- 

OTpo^-yjc  (issitirion  epistropMs).   How  long  is  it  yalid?  tt^gov 

xaipbv  lo^iSet  (p688on  k[g]aBr6n  isohii)? 
When  does  the  train  start  (arrive)?  irdte  dvaxtwpet  "^  dlfAaJoaToi^ia 

(p6te  anachorf  i  amaxostichfa  [cpftavei,  ftdni])?  At  5  o*olock, 

OTotc  TC^vre  (stas  p^nde).    Does  it  stop  at  Mycenaa?  aTafAata 

OTolc  Mux'/)vac  fstamati  stas  Mikfnas)? 
Ltiggage-ticket,  diTC^oei^t^  dTroaxeu'^C  (ap6djxi8  aposkevls). 
Railway-carriage,  paY<5vi  (vag6ni).    Guard,  irAOxd'zr]^  (epistitis). 
Departure,  diva/(6p7jai;  (anach6risis).    Arrival,  (Xcptji;  (Iflxis). 
Take  your  seats  1  optaxe,  x6pioi,  £l«  ta;  ^loei;  aa«  (orlste,  klrii,  is  tas 

thesis  sas  I  lit.  *pray,  gentlemen,  to  your  places  1'). 
Change!  va  xaTaPfjxe,  xipioi  (nakatavite,  kiriil  lit.  *pray,  gentle- 

men,  alight  I'). 
Do  we  change  carriages  ?  irp^irci  nA  dlXXdiScojAev  ^a^^vi  (pr^pi  na  alla«- 

xome  yag6ni)  ? 
Exit,  f£oSo«  (Ixodes). 
Look  after  my  luggage,  cpuXdlSeTe  td  npdfit.a'zd  (xou  (fllaxete  ta  prag- 

mat&  mou). 

Titles  and  Modes  of  Addbbss  :  Sir,  x6pie  (kfrie) ;  Madame 
(Mrs.,  Miss),  xupia  (kirla);  Mr.  Mayor,  xupie  B-Zjixap^e  (klriK  df- 
marche).  Priests  are  addressed  as  Tiaira  (papi) ;  the  patriarch  is 
iravaYiixaTOC  (panayidtatos),  a  bishop  7raviep(6TaTO<:  (panieritatos), 
both  terms  signifying  'all-holiest'.  The  Greek  for  'majesty'  is  (xe- 
YaXeidxT];  (megali6tisj. 

National  Names.  Monday,  Seutlpa  (deft^ra). 

England,  'A^Y^^a  (AngUa).  Tuesday,  xplxT)  (trfti). 

France,  FaXXta  (Gallia).  Wednesday,  TeTapnr]  (tetlrti). 

Germany,  FepaaNla  (Yermanfa).  Thursday,  Tc^fAirrT)  (pJmpti). 

Switzerland,' EXpexla  (El vetia).  Friday,    Tcapaaxsu-/)   (paraskevfj 
Italy,  'ItaXCa  (Italfa).  i.e.  the  preparation). 

Russia, 'P(ooa(a  (Rossfa).  Saturday,  ccCppaxo  (slwato). 

America,  'AfACpixV)  (Amerikf).  Last,  next  Tuesday,  r^v  itepaa- 

(A^VtjV,  lp)^0(Alvt)V  TpitTjv   (tim 

Days  op  the  Week.  herasmlnin ,   tin   erchom^ni 

Sunday,  ««pta*-»i  (kiriakO.  trftin).    ,,,,,,,,  ,,Google 
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The  Boat. 
Ship,  xapdipi  (katilvi). 
Boat,  pdip%a  (vdrka). 
Boatman,  Pap%ap7)«  (vark^ris). 
Ferry-boat,  7:^pa|xa  (p^rama). 
Ferryman,     7cepa(i.aTC'?)<:    (pera- 

madzfs). 
Fare,  vauXos  (niylos). 
Sailor,  va6T'r);  (nilftis). 


Tbades. 

Baker,  d/cufAa;  (psom^s). 
Tailor,  pacpxT);  (riftjs). 
Shoemaker,    TrairouxaYJc   (pa- 

pOTitzls). 
Smith,  YUCpTT);  (yfftis). 
Washerwoman,  7rX6oTpa  (plfstra). 

Clothing. 

Coat,  aoupTouxo  (sourtouko). 

Trousers,  iravTaX6vi  (pantal6ni). 

Drawers,  iadoppaxo  (ess6vrako). 

Shirt,  67roxa(i.iao  (ipokdinisso). 

Stocking,  xaXtaa  (kaltza). 

Shoe,  TuaTTOUTOi  (paputzi) ;  a  pair 
of  shoes  2va  CeuY^pi  TtairouTOia 
(^na  zevgari  papoutzia). 

Collar,  xoXXcipo  (kolldro). 

Overcoat,  iTravoacpopi  (epanofdri). 

Hat,  xaTtlXXo  (kap^lo). 

Coverlet,  irdirXwfji.a  (paploma). 


Rug,  psXevxCa  (velendza). 
Handkerchief,  pLavB'^Xi(mandfti). 

The  Body. 
Head,  xecpdlXi  (kef^li). 
Throat,  Xatfji6;  (laBm6s). 
Breast,  ax-^^o;  (stfthos). 
Stomach,  xoiX(a  (kilfa). 
Leg  or  foot,  n6hi  (p6di). 
Knee,  Y^vato  (g6nato). 

Relationships. 
Father,  izaxipai  (pat6ras). 
Mother,  [t-yfipa  (mitSra). 
Parents,  Yovet;  (gonls). 
Husband,  Mpa^  (Madras). 
Wife,  Yuvaixa  (yinaeka). 
Son,  TTaiSt  or  ul6«  (p»df,  iyds). 
Daughter,  x6pt),  xopltat,  or  ftuva'" 

T^pa  (k6ri,  korftsi,  thigat^raj. 
Brother,  dBeXcf>(5?  (adelfos). 
Sister,  dSeXcp"/)  (adelfl). 
Grandfather,  iraTroO;  (papous). 
Grandmother,  p-apt-fATi  (mammf). 
Uncle,  Oeio;  (thfos),vulgar  bdrhas. 
Aunt,  Ma  (thfa). 
Cousin  d£dl5eXcpo;  (xddelfos). 

Nephew,  dved»i6«  (anopsias). 
Married,  OravEpeupidvoi  (pan- 

drem^nos). 
Unmarried,   dlvOnavSpo;  or  i\e(i- 

Oepo;  (anfpandros,eWvthero8). 


In  ^  practical  guide-book  like  the  present,  in  which  the  modern 
and  classic  forms  of  the  same  names  are  continually  occurring  side 
by  side,  the  question  of  Transliteration  presents  considerable  diffi- 
culty. On  the  one  hand  the  modem  Greek  pronunciation  must  be 
indicated  as  clearly  and  directly  as  possible,  and  on  the  other  hand 
the  appearance  of  the  name  must  not  be  too  radically  altered.  It 
has  therefore  appeared  advisable  to  the  Editor  and  those  whose  ad- 
vice he  has  taken  on  the  subject,  not  to  lay  too  much  stress  upon 
strict  consistency  in  this  matter,  so  long  as  ambiguity  or  error  does 
not  result  from  a  departure  from  the  literal  reproduction  of  the 
Greek  forms.  In  the  proper  names  in  the  text  the  following  system 
has  been  generally  adopted :  t)  is  represented  by  c ;  w  by  o ;  at  by 
ae  j  01  by  oe  (except  at  the  end  of  words,  where  the  older  method  of 
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transliteration,  fonnded  upon  Latin,  is  adopted  by  writing  i  only); 
^,  €u,  and  au  in  ancient  Gieek  names  by  &,  cii,  and  au,  in  modem 
names  by  v,  eo,  and  av;  o  generally  by  y;  <p  (f)  by  pft;  ^  by  ch;  ou 
and  5  in  modem  Greek  names  by  ou  and  dt.  In  ancient  names,  ex- 
cepting those  most  familiar  to  ns,  the  strict  method  of  transcription 
has  generally  been  followed  (os  for  final  oc,  k  for  x,  etc.).  —  For 
the  pronunciation  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  rales  at  p.  xxix, 
special  notice  being  directed  to  the  fact  that  f ,  ei,  y,  ot,  and  oe  are 
pronounced  like  the  Italian  i  (Engl.  ««),  which  letter  has  been  adop- 
ted in  the  transliteration  for  pronunciation  in  the  vocabulary  im- 
mediately preceding  this.  H  is  always  mute,  d  always  sounded  like 
th  in  'then'. 


ni.  Sivisions  of  the  Country.     General  Sketch  of 
Agpicnlture,  Industry,  and  Conunerce. 

The  kingdom  of  Hellas,  which  was  formed  by  the  London  Con- 
ference of  1830  and  enlarged  in  1864  by  the  addition  of  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  in  1881  (Conference  of  Constantinople)  byThessaly  and 
Arta,  falls  naturally  into  the  three  geographical  divisions  of  the  Main-' 
land,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Islands,  The  sea  is  the  main  boundary 
between  these.  The  Peloponnesus  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  a  flat  and  narrow  neck  of  land  washed 
by  the  sea  on  either  side.  It  is  thus  much  more  insular  than  con- 
tinental in  character,  and  in  its  structure  it  is  really  more  sharply 
divided  from  N.  Greece  than  are  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea, 
which  not  only  continue  the  general  line  of  the  Attic  peninsula  but 
agree  with  it  in  the  character  of  their  mountains.  The  island  of 
Eubcea  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  part  of  the  mainland. 

The  total  superficial  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece  is  about 
24,966  sq.M.  (64,679  sq.  Kil.),  or  somewhat  less  than  that  of 
Scotland  r29,820sq.M.)  and  a  little  larger  than  that  of  West  Yir- 
ginla  (24,645  sq.  M.).  The  islands  represent  about  3860  sq.  M,  Almost 
one-third  of  the  soil  is  the  property  of  the  state. 

For  administrative  purposes  the  country  is  divided  into  twenty- 
six  iVomoi,  or  provinces,  subdivided  into  Ejparc^e*  (sub-prefectures), 
and  these  again  into  Demarchies  or  communes.  The  names  of  the 
nomoi  are  as  follows:  — 


t  The  names  on  the  large  Map  of  Greece  have  been  transcribed  on 
the  French  system  for  the  reasons  stated  at  p.  vi.,  and  therefore  differ 
somewhat  £rom  the  forms  of  names  in  the  text.  It  may  be  convenient, 
in  view  of  this  difference,  to  note  that  in  that  system  the  Oreek  diphthong 
at  is  represented  by  at  (ee  in  onr  text),  oi  by  o<,  and  oeo  and  eu  by  av  and 
•».  p  is  represented  by  r,  6  by  d*,  x  by  ih  (in  the  text  by  ch,  pro- 
umBetd  as  indicated  at  p.  xxx),  x  in  both  ancient  and  modem  names  by  k 
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Komos 

Area  in 
sq.M. 

Pop.     1           Nomos 

Area  in 
sq.M. 

Pop. 

1.  Attica 

883 

226,000 

14.  Tr^hyKa 

623 

86,470 

2.  Boeotia 

1652 

57,090 

15.  Mes»enia 

667 

119330 

3.  PMMotU 

1783 

98,800 

16.  Lacedaemon 

1292 

84,930 

4.  PhocU 

787 

60,470 

16.  Lakonika 

457 

62  840 

5.  uEtolia   and 

18.  Arcadia 

1660 

167,090 

Acamania 

2876 

126,900 

19.  Arffolis 

1104 

80695 

6.  Eurytania 

856 

43,670 

20.  CoHnth 

842 

64,580 

7.  Larissa 

1622 

86,510 

21.  Euhoea 

1460 

106  780 

8.  Magnesia 

780 

91,830 

22.  Cyclades 

1040 

134,750 

9.  ynAifcato 

1181 

96,000 

23.  ir«r*yra  (Corfu) 

288 

94,690 

10.  Karditza 

977 

80,770 

24.  Levkas 

182 

43,180 

li.  ^r/a 

536 

39,145 

25.  Kephallenia 

265 

7o;oeo 

12.  ^cftaia 

1252 

144,830 

26.  Za*y»<Ao« 

13.  Elis 

707 

91,430 

(Zante) 

169 

45,030 

The  Population  of  Greece  at  the  census  of  1896  was  2,433,806. 
Twelve  towns  have  more  than  10,000  inhabitants.  The  Greek  census 
shows  the  somewhat  nnusual  feature  of  the  men  (1,266,816)  out- 
numbering the  women  (1,166,990)  by  about  8  per  cent. 

Finances.  The  national  debt,  which  originated  with  the  es* 
tablishment  of  the  new  kingdom  in  1830,  amounted  on  31st  Dec, 
1902  to  715,000,000  dr.  in  gold  and  179,000,000  dr.  in  paper. 
The  budget  of  1903  places  the  revenue  at  120,000,000  dr.  and 
the  expenditure  at  117,000,000  dr. 

The  six  government-monopolies  (salt,  petrolenm,  matches,  playing-cards, 
cigarette-paper,  and  tobacco)  and  stamp-duties  yielded  51,000,000  dr.  in  1902, 
the  customs-duties  at  the  Piraeus,  18,750,000  dr.,  and  the  Kazos  emery-mines 
(p.  xlv)  500,000  dr.  These  nine  items  are  applied  as  interest  and  sinking- 
fund  for  the  national  debt. 

Anny  and  Navy.  Universal  liability  to  service  in  the  Army 
is  the  law  of  Greece.  The  peace  strength  of  the  army  in  1903  was 
22,427  men,  including  about  1920  officers  and  officials  and  4000 
gensdarmes.  The  uniform  resembles  that  of  Denmark.  The  eight 
battalions  of  the  E5Cwoi  (£vzdni)f  riflemen,  who  guard  the  frontier, 
still  wear  the  Albanian  dress. 

The  Fleet  comprises  five  ironclad  vessels,  twenty-six  steamers 
of  different  kinds,  and  thirty-one  torpedo  boats.  It  is  manned  by 
3865  men,  and  has  about  250  guns. 

Agriculture.  Only  about  21  per  cent  of  the  surface  of  Greece, 
has  been  brought  under  the  plough;  80/o  is  occupied  by  meadows 
and  pasture,  12%  by  forests.  The  remaining  69  0/olies  uncultivated 
and  useless,  except  the  tracts  covered  with  a  prickly  bush  known 
as  phrygana,  which  afford  a  meagre  pasture  for  goats  and,  in  the 
rainy  season,  for  sheep.  The  system  of  husbandry  is  still  very 
imperfect.  In  most  districts  the  plough  is  of  so  primitive  a  form 
as  almost  to  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  Hesiod.  A  regular  feature 
In  the  Inventory  of  the  farm  Is  the  Pouxevxpov  (BoHkentron)^  or  ox- 
goad,  a  long  pointed  staff  exactly  resembling  the  goads  represented 
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on  ancient  vases.  Small  holdings  are  the  rule.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  and  in  the  Archipelago  there  are  farms  of  1-1 V2  *cre  and 
even  less.  The  farms  in  the  plains  generally  ran  to  from  12  to 
50  acres.  Only  a  few  farms  (chiefly  in  Thesstly)  exceed  250  acres, 
and  many  of  these  are  in  the  hands  of  the  government 

The  diief  cereals  cultivated  in  Greece  are  Wfc«at(oTTo;,  a[i]Tapt), 
Barley  (xptOr),  xpiddlpi ;  chiefly  used  as  fodder  for  horses),  a  mix- 
ture of  Wheat  and  Barley  (a|i,tY<5?,  atroxptdi^),  and  Maize  (dlpairooiTi, 
(ipaitooTopi,  xaXa(Air(5xi),  the  last  forming  the  only  crop  in  many 
districts  (wheaten  bread  ^ont-U  maize-hread  fjucofjuT^xa).  The  yield 
of  grain  does  not,  however,  meet  the  consumption,  and  corn  to  the 
value  of  35,000,000  dr.  is  annually  imported,  mainly  from  Russia. 
Beans  (cpaoouXia)  are  also  cultivated  extensively,  generally  with  the 
aid  of  the  plough;  they  are  usually  eaten  uncooked.^  Larjfc  Garden 
Beans  (xouxxia,  Lat  Vicia  Faha  major)  are  a  favourite  vegetable 
in  a  green  state,  and  when  dry  are  an  important  article  of  diet  for 
the  country-people.  Rice  is  grown  in  the  eparchy  of  Mesolonghi, 
hut  elsewhere  to  a  very  small  extent.  The  Potatoe  (iraxdiTot, 
Yec6|A7)Xov)  thrives  only  in  the  higher  regions  and  is  not  yet  a  com- 
mon article  of  food. 

Tobacco  (xa7:v6;)  is  cultivated  over  a  wide  area  in  Greece, 
though  only  in  distinct  territories,  the  chief  of  which  are  in  the 
eparchies  of  Nauplia,  Argos,  Phthiotis,  Trichonia,  Mesolonghi, 
Almyros,  and  Karditza.  The  most  widely-known  brand  comes  from 
Lamia  and  from  Agrinion.  About  15  sq.M.  are  under  tobacco  j  and 
tobacco  is  exported  to  the  annual  value  of  3-4,500,000  dr. 

Cotton  (^afJL^olxt)  now  occupies  about  24  sq.M.,  chiefly  in  the 
province  of  Livadifi. 

Vineyards  (vine-plant  di(xir£Xi)  cover  an  area  of  about  490  sq.M. 
and  produce  fruit  and  wine  to  the  value  of  30-40,000,000  dr.  an- 
nually. Wine  is  exported  from  Corinth,  Patras,  Kephallenia^Euhoea, 
etc.,  and  the  island- wines  oiSantorin  or  T^era(seep.  244),  Tenos, 
and  Naxos  are  also  favourably  known.  Wine  to  the  value  of 
4-5,000,000  dr.  and  brandy  to  the  value  of  1,000,000  dr.  are  an- 
nually exported. 

The  varieties  of  grapes  grown  in  Greece  are  very  numerous.  Among 
tbe  best  for  table  use  are  6  |^oS(ti)c  (rodUU)y  the  roon^t  light-red  berries 
of  which  are  particularly  popular;  to  fiooYciTo  (rooschito),  the  Mus- 
catel grape;  and  •})  aouXxavCva  (soultanfna),  long  white  seedless  grapes, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  currant-grapes.  The  last,  which  ripen  as  early 
as  August,  are  well-known  in  England  in  the  form  of  Sultana  raitins. 
The  must  (fiouoroc),  boiled  in  starch  and  clarified  by  the  addition  of  an 
oily  white  clay  (atprdehoma),  forms  a  sweet  paste  or  jelly  (momtalevrid), 
which  is  very  popular  among  all  classes  or  Greeks.  The  tender  vine- 
leaves  (iUmatdphylla)  are  also  cooked  and  eaten  as  the  envelope  of  a 
mixture  of  rice  and  minced  mutton  served  in  the  form  of  balls  or  pat^s 
(dofmddes).  The  stems  are  used  as  fuel  and  as  winter-fodder  for  asses. 
Tke  lees  of  the  wine  (tzipoura)  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy 
(mH)  and  spirits  of  wine  (tpirto). 

Ia  Attica,  Areolis,  Arcadia,  and  some  other  districts  the  wine  is  mixed 
^r9Bk  file  resin  of  the  Aleppo  or  coast  pine  (Pinus  ffalepensis)^  a  practice 
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dating  from  antiquity  (the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus  was  tipped  by  a  pine-cone). 
The  wine-presses  of  the  peasants  still  retain  their  ancient  forms  almost 
unchanged. 

The  area  (180  sq.M.)  occupied  by  the  Currant  Fields  is  smaller 
than  that  occupied  by  the  other  vineyards,  as  this  variety  of  dwarf 
grape  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  English  currant,  which  is 
an  entirely  different  fruit)  is  too  delicate  even  for  N.  Greece.  The 
name  of  currant  (KopivOiax*?)  axacpi?)  is  derived  from  Corinth,  the 
first  place  in  Greece  to  export  this  fruit  in  large  quantities  to  other 
parts  of  Europe.  The  chief  seats  of  its  cultivation  are  Messenia,  Eleia, 
Patras,  Triphylia,  iEgialia,  Corinth,  Kephallenia,  and  Zante.  The 
annual  value  of  the  exports  is  23-50,000,000  dr. 

The  Mulberry  Tree^  cultivated  as  food  for  the  silk-worms,  oc- 
curs in  Greece  in  its  two  forms  of  Murus  alba  and  Murus  nigra 
(in  Attica  the  former  only).  The  area  (now  30  sq.  M.)  under  these 
trees  has  decreased  of  late  years,  as  the  silk-culture  is  gradually 
giving  place  to  the  more  profitable  cultivation  of  the  currant.  The 
berries  of  the  white  mulberry  (mouro)  are  of  an  insipid  flavour, 
but  the  black  mulberries  (xindmoura)  are  juicy  and  refreshing,  with 
a  pleasant  bitter-sweet  taste ;  a  kind  of  brandy  is  prepared  from 
the  latter. 

The  chief  masses  of  colour  in  a  Greek  landscape,  especially  in 
Attica  and  Corfti ,  are  generally  formed  by  the  silvery,  grey-green 
foliage  of  the  gnarled  Olive  Trees  (^Xiaic),  which  cover  an  area  of 
676  sq.  M.  (ca.  6,000,000  trees).  OHve  oil  to  the  annual  value  of 
4-7,000,000  dr.  is  exported  to  England,  Austria,  Italy,  Turkey, 
Roumania,  and  Russia ;  the  oil  made  from  the  kernels  is  sent  mainly 
to  Marseilles.  Preserved  olives,  eaten  with  bread,  form  one  of  the 
chief  articles  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes.  On  an  average  the 
olive-tree  yields  a  good  crop  every  3-6  years. 

Figs  are  especially  cultivated  in  the  eparchies  of  Kalams  and 
Messene,  where  the  groves  of  fig-trees  (ouxiat;),  set  in  long  straight 
lines,  cover  about  12  sq.  M.  of  ground  (over  a  third  of  the  entire 
area  so  occupied  in  Greece).  The  figs,  dried  partly  in  the  sun  and 
partly  by  artificial  heat,  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  Smyrna  and 
form  an  important  article  of  export  (ca.  3,000,000  dr.  annually). 

Almorid  Trees  ((ifAUYSoXtat;)  occupy  an  area  of  about  1200  acres. 
—  Orange  Trees  (TTopToxaXtalc) ,  occupying  3700  acres,  grow 
throughout  the  whole  of  Greece,  except  in  the  bleaker  mountain- 
districts,  and  are  best  in  Poros,  Karystosj  Naxos,  Andros,  and  Sparta. 

Among  the  other  fruit-trees  of  Greece  may  be  mentioned  the 
Carob  Tree  (SuXoxepaxidi),  the  Agave  (ddocNaxo;),  and  the  Prickly  Pear 
(cppaY*oouxia). 

Industry.  The  industry  of  Greece,  in  nearly  every  branch,  is 
still  in  the  embryo  stage.  The  existing  factories,  including  steam 
flour-mills,  spinning-mills,  oil-presses,  soap-works,  powder-mills, 
machine-shops,  and  distilleries  are  all  in  private  hands ;   the  most 
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impoit&nt  &ie  in  the  Piraeus.  The  attempts  of  the  government  to 
encourage  larger  industrial  enterprises,  by  granting  important  pri- 
vileges, have  hitherto  been  unsuccessful. 

Mining.  In  1898  the  total  value  of  the  produce  of  Greek  mines 
was  34,600,000  dr.  The  chief  metals  are  Silver ^  Lead^  and  Zinc^ 
which  are  generally  found  together.  In  the  mines  of  liaurion  (p.  119) 
considerable  quantities  of  zinc  are  found;  the  lead  of  Laurion  yields 
2-10  lbs.  of  silver  per  ton.  Copper  occurs  in  small  quantities  in  the 
Othrys  Mt.  Iron  and  Man^anete  are  worked  mainly  at  Laurion  and 
at  Grammatik6  (near  Rhamnus),  and  there  are  smaller  mines  on 
Serlphos  and  others  of  the  Cyclades. 

Among  the  non- metallic  minerals  the  first  place  is  taken  by 
Marble^  in  which  no  land  is  richer  than  Greece ;  without  this  costly 
material  neither  architecture  nor  sculpture  would  have  reached  the 
height  they  did.  Attica,  ^e  Peloponnesus,  Euboea,  and  several  of 
the  other  islands  contain  marble  quarries,  nearly  all  of  which  were 
worked  by  the  ancients  and  which  seem  practically  inexhaustible. 
The  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Greek  marbles  is  the  flne-gralned  and 
spotlessly  white  Parian  marble,  found  in  the  island  of  Paros;  the 
finest  variety  was  called  'Lychnites'  by  the  ancients,  because  it  was 
quarried  by  the  light  of  the  miner^s  lamp.  The  most  valuable  quar- 
ries in  Attica  are  those  of  Mt,  Pentelikon  or  Pentelicus ,-  the  Pentelic 
marble  is  as  dazzlingly  white  as  the  Parian,  but  is  somewhat 
coarser  in  grain.  All  the  most  important  buildings  of  ancient 
Athens  are  of  this  material.  The  quarries  of  Kokkinard,  about 
IV4  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  produce  a  somewhat  darker  variety,  which 
has  been  freely  used  in  the  modem  buildings  of  Athens.  The  num- 
erous quarries  of  Mt,  Hymettos  yield  a  greyish-blue  marble,  some- 
times veined  with  darker  streaks,  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
so  highly  prized  by  the  Greeks  (most  of  the  simple  tombstones  of 
the  poor  being  of  this  material),  but  appealed  strongly  to  the  Roman 
fondness  for  colour.  The  quarries  of  Karystos  and  other  places  in 
the  S.  of  Euboea  yield  large  monolithic  blocks  of  greyish  marble, 
with  green  veinings  (cipoUino).  This  also  was  a  favourite  with  the 
Romans.  The  marbles  of  Skyros  are  of  various  colours;  that  of 
GolonnjBS,  the  so-called  *marmo  freddo*,  is  snow-white,  that  of 
Trisb6nk»s  red  or  yellow,  that  of  Valaxa  (an  islet  to  the  S.W.  of 
Skyros)  variegated.  The  quarries  of  Tenosy  old  and  new,  yield  fine- 
grained white  marble,  white  marble  with  dark  patches,  black  marble, 
and  dark-green  marble  (Panormos).  The  marble  of  Naxos  is  also 
white  and  finely  grained.  The  marble  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which 
is  found  only  on  Pamon  (chiefly  near  Dolyank)  and  Taygetos,  is 
less  valuable.  The  ancient  quarries  of  black  Tsnaran  marble  (or 
limestone)  have  not  yet  been  re-discovered. 

The  Emery  Mines  of  Naxos,  which  belong  to  the  government, 
m  Taluable^  Emery  is  also  found  in  Paros  and  Sikinos  and  at  Thebes. 

Lignite  is  worked  near  Kyme,  Oropos,  and  iu  Antiparos.  Sulphur 
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and  MUUtonea  are  found  in  Melosj  Magnetite  in  N.  Euboea;  Chromite 
in  Thessaly;  and  Puzzolano  Clay  in  Santoiin  (Thera). 

The  Potter's  Clay  of  Greece  was  of  as  great  importance  in  the 
minor  arts  as  its  marble  in  architecture  and  sculpture.  The  clay 
from  which  the  Athenians  moulded  their  delicate,  light,  and  yet 
comparatively  sirong  vases  was  partly  found  near  Cape  Kolias  on  the 
Bay  of  Phaleron ;  the  modern  potters  of  Athens  procure  their  ma- 
terial from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ampelokipi,  Kalogr^za,  and  Kou- 
kouv^onaBs.  The  red  clay  from  which  the  heads  of  Turkish  pipes 
are  made  is  found  at  Dolyana  in  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  Seriphos. 

Commerce  and  Navigation  are  the  favourite  pursuits  of  the 
modem  Greeks.  The  Greek  mercantile  fleet  in  1901  consisted  of  ^ 
925  sailing-vessels  of  181,473  tons*  burden  and  150  steamers  of 
139,147  tons.  —  The  chief  import*  (134,900,000  dr.  in  1902)  are 
grain,  yarn  and  textiles,  minerals  and  metals,  timber,  drugs  and 
chemicals,  metal  wares,  coffee,  sugar,  rice,  paper,  and  glass ;  the 
chief  Exports  (80,000,000  dr.  in  1902)  are  currants,  ore  (ca. 
19,000,000  dr.),  olive  oil,  wine,  tobacco,  silk,  sponges,  figs,  etc. 
England  is  the  foreign  country  mainly  interested  in  both  branches 
of  Greek  trade,  the  countries  next  in  order  being  Austria,  Turkey, 
Russia,  and  France.  —  The  Internal  Trade  is  mainly  concentrated 
in  the  fairs  connected  with  the  principal  church-festivals.  Such 
an  Emporiki  Panigyris  lasts  from  three  to  twelve  days. 

IV.  The  Greek  People. 

The  historian  Jacob  Philip  Fallmerayer,  in  the  introduction  to  his 
*History  of  the  Morea  during  the  Middle  Ages'  (Vol.  I.,  1830), 
passed,  as  it  were,  a  formal  sentence  of  death  on  the  newly-creat- 
ed Greek  nation  so  far  as  regarded  its  claim  to  a  genuine  Hellenic 
descent  by  ascribing  to  it  a  purely  Slavonic  origin.  In  the  eyes  of 
the  Greeks  themselves  and  of  many  enthusiastic  Philhellenes  this 
attack  was  regarded  as  little  else  than  a  political  assassination. 
Careful  sifting  has  brought  to  light  many  weaknesses  and  gaps  in 
Fallmerayer's  chain  of  evidence,  and  the  study  of  language,  customs, 
and  history  has  gradually  confirmed  the  belief  that  the  expenditure 
in  blood  and  money  demanded  by  the  Greek  War  of  Independence 
was  not  sacrificed  to  a  mere  phantom  t. 

It  has  been  established  by  indisputable  historical  evidence 
that  at  certain  periods  of  history,  particularly  in  the  course  of  the 
8th  cent,  of  our  era,  the  Slavs  overran  and  populated,  not  only 
Thessaly,  but  also  the  Peloponnesus  and  considerable  districts  in 
Northern  Greece.  Even  before  the  6th  cent.  Greece  had  been  ex- 
posed to  the  plundering  inroads  of  the  northern  barbarians,  but  these 

f  The  chief  writers  who  have  taken  part  in  this  controversy,  besides 
Fallmerayer,  are  RoUy  EllUsen.  Karl  Mendelsiohn-Bartholdp,  Jaop/j  and 
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inroads  were  mere  forays,  leading  to  no  permanent  settlement  in 
Hellas  proper  and  neyer  crossing  tbe  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  677, 
howeyer,  the  Slays  ravaged  the  whole  of  Hellas,  Thessaly,  and 
Macedoida,  remaining  in  the  country  at  least  seven  or  eight  years. 
Emperor  Justlnus  II.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  AvarSy  who,  however 
attacked  the  Slavs  merely  to  carry  on  their  work  themselves.  The 
later  inroads  made  by  the  Slavs,  Avars,  and  Bulgarians  in  the  fol- 
lowing century  affected  the  northern  provinces  only. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  terrible  plague  of  746-47,  which  de- 
solated Greece  and  the  islands,  was  the  settlement  of  large  tracts  of 
depopulated  open  country  by  colonies  of  Slavs.  The  number  of 
Hellenes  in  the  towns,  however  remained  so  large,  that  many  of  them 
found  it  expedient  to  migrate  to  Constantinople,  which  had  also 
been  decimated  by  the  plague.  The  repeated  attempts  made  from 
Constantinople  to  drive  the  Slavs  out  of  Greece  were  more  success- 
ful in  the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Slavs  had  paid  tribute  since 
783,  than  in  the  son^em.  In  the  Peloponnesus  especially  the 
Slavs  made  their  footing  secure ;  but  Patras,  Corinth,  and  the  is- 
lands of  the  iEgean  Sea  (Dodekanesos)  remained  free  from  all 
mixture  with  the  Barbarians. 

The  record  of  Central  or  Northern  Greece  is  more  favourable. 
Athens  and  Attica  seem  to  have  been  spared  the  taint  of  Barbaric 
blood,  while  traces  of  Slavonic  race  are  found  in  Bosotia,  the 
Opuntian  Locris,  Phocis,  and  (to  a  less  extent)  in  the  western 
provinces.  That,  however,  the  Hellenes,  or  Romans  ('PoDfiaioi)  as 
they  called  themselves,  were  even  numerically  predominant  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  Slavonic  element  has  been  completely 
absorbed  by  the  Greek.  'The  names  of  a  few  hamlets,  the  present 
inhabitants  of  which  can  scarcely,  however,  trace  their  descent 
from  the  Slavs  of  the  9th  cent.,  and  an  occasional  unmistakably 
Slavonic  type  of  face  are  all  that  now  remind  us  of  the  union  of 
Hellenic  blood  with  Slavonic*  (Hopf). 

A  much  more  important  element  in  the  population  of  Greece  is 
formed  by  the  Albanians  (ca.  224,000),  called  Arvanitae  (Amaouts) 
by  the  Greeks,  while  they  name  themselves  Shkypetars  or  Skipetara 
(Ue.  Highlanders)  and  their  language  (td  ApPavtTixa)  Shkyp.  They 
are  probably  the  genuine  representatives  of  the  ancient  Illyrians, 
who  were  perhaps  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Macedonians.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  name  in  history  dates  from  the  11th  cent.,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  war  of  extermination  carried  on  against  the  Bul- 
garians by  Emp.  Basil  II.,  who  compelled  the  Albanians  to  acknow- 
ledge him  instead  of  their  former  Bulgarian  masters.  In  the  latter 
hi^  of  the  14th  cent,  the  able  despot,  Manuel  Cantacuzenus  of 
Misithra,  second  son  of  the  Byzantine  emperor  John  Cantacuzenus 
(1347-55),  led  large  numbers  of  Albanians  to  permanent  settlements 
in  the  Peloponnesus.  Previous  to  this,  some  isolated  bands  of 
Albanian  had  exchanged  their  wild  mountain  fastnesses  for  the 
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plains  and  pastures  of  Thessaly,  S.  Epirus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
Acheloos,  while  many  of  them  had  entered  tiie  serrice  of  the  Greek 
arohons  as  ^  Acarnanian*  mercenaries ;  and  it  was  largely  from  this 
division  of  the  race  that  Gantacnzenus  drew  his  colonists.  The 
migration  of  the  Albanians  once  hegnn  continued  in  an  unbroken 
stream,  extending  to  Boeotia,  Attica,  and  even  to  Eubcea  and  other 
islands.  This  extension  of  the  Albanian  element  was  naturally 
carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Greek  element  In  1453  about 
30,000  Albanians  rose  in  rebellion  under  Peter  Bua  against  the  rule 
of  the  Palseologi.  The  Turkish  general  Toura  Khan  was  called  to  the 
aid  of  the  Palsologi,  entered  the  Peloponnesus,  and  completely 
crushed  the  insurrection  in  1454.  The  conditions  of  peace  were 
favourable  to  the  Albanians ;  they  were  allowed  to  retain  all  their 
landed  possessions,  even  those  they  had  taken  ttom  the  Greeks,  on 
condition  of  paying  a  rent  to  the  former  legitimate  owners.  On  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  the  leading  faimilies  in 
Albania  adopted  Islam  from  political  reasons,  but  the  Albanians  who 
had  emigrated  to  Greece,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  themselves,  re- 
mained faithful  to  Christianity.  An  exception  to  this  rule  was  formed 
by  the  inhabitants  of  the  plateau  of  Pholoe,  near  Olympia,  and  of 
the  Bardounochoria  in  Laconia,  who  became  fanatic  Moslems  and 
the  most  bitter  and  dangerous  enemies  of  the  Greeks. 

The  second  great  Albanian  settlement  in  Greece,  of  a  much  more 
stormy  character  than  the  first,  was  one  of  the  consequences  of  the 
first  unfortunate  rising  against  the  Turks  in  1770,  which  the  Greeks 
undertook  on  the  encouragement  of  Russia.  The  Sublime  Porte  em- 
ployed the  fanatic  Albanians  of  Epirus  to  suppress  the  insurrection, 
and  the  latter,  after  completing  this  task,  refused  to  quit  the  land 
and  settled  there  in  spite  of  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Greeks. 
The  fresh,  healthy,  and  somewhat  tempestaous  element  they  intro- 
duced into  Greece  offered  a  strong  contrast  to  the  partly  Slavicised 
Greeks,  whose  national  character  had  become  tinged  with  a  Byzan- 
tine hue  and  had  lost  much  of  its  enterprise  and  endurance.  The 
welding  together  of  the  two  races  was  a  slow  process,  but  community 
of  religious  faith  and  still  more  a  common  danger  proved  in  the  long 
run  a  secure  bond  of  union.  To  the  Greeks,  it  is  true,  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  begun  the  War  of  Independence  and  thereby  laid 
the  foundation  stone  of  liberty,  but  the  final  triumph  over  the  dif- 
ficulties that  stood  in  the  way  belongs  in  a  great  degree  to  the 
Albanians.  It  was  the  latter  who  produced  the  most  brilliant  leaders 
and  the  strongest  hands  in  the  new  Greece,  and  their  ready  self- 
sacrifice  for  the  common  fatherland  has  given  them  the  fullest  right 
to  a  share  in  the  liberty  so  hardly  won  and  in  the  sacred  name  of  Greek. 

The  Albanian  costame  bas  been  adopted  as  the  Gkesk  National  Dxsss 
and  it  still  extensively  worn  by  men,  thougb  not  so  much  by  women.  It 
consists  of  a  red  fez  with  a  long  blue  tassel,  pressed  down  on  one  side, 
a  richly  embroidered  bine  or  red  jacket  with  open  sleeves,  a  vest  of  a 
limilar  cut,  a  white  shirt  with  full  sleeves,  a  leathern  girdle,  with  a 
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banderole  for  the  weapona,  a  white  fustanella  or  kilt,  short  breeches, 
high  red  gaiteri,  and  red  shoea  with  tamed  up  toes.  Artisans  and  la- 
bourers, especially  in  the  islands,  wear  a  costume  originally  borrowed 
irom  the  Turks,  with  local  peculiarities.  This  consists  of  a  short,  dark- 
coloured  jacket,  a  red  vest,  and  baggy  trousers  of  dark-green  or  dark- 
bine  cotton  descending  to  below  the  knees ;  the  lower  part  of  the  leg  is 
either  bare  or  clad  in  stockings,  and  the  feet  are  encased  in  buckled 
shoes;  the  fea  is  worn  upright.  In  cold  or  rainy  weather  all  alike 
envelop  themselves  in  a  large  and  rough  capote  (xamta)  made  of  goat's 
hair.  —  The  women  of  Athens  and  other  towns  have  generally  adopted 
the  dress  of  the  Franks,  though  those  of  the  middle  and  lower  orders  re- 
tain the  fez,  which  they  adorn  with  a  long  tassel  intertwined  with  gold 
thread.  The  Albanian  peasant-women  still  adhere  to  their  national  dress, 
consisting  of  a  long  shirt,  embroidered  at  the  sleeves  and  kept  in  place 
by  a  leathern  girdle;  above  this  is  a  short  white  woollen  jaeket.  In  their 
hair  and  round  their  necks  they  wear  strings  of  coins.  The  dress  of  the 
women  in  the  Ionian  Islands  resembles  that  of  the  Italian  contadine. 

The  Wallachians,  or,  as  they  call  themselves,  BoumanianSj 
who  foim  the  third  element  in  the  population  of  Greece,  lead  a 
nomadic  shepherd  life  on  Olympos,  in  the  district  of  Agrapha,  and 
in  Acarnania,  wandering  sometimes  to  Mt.  (Eta  or  even  farther  to 
the  N.  They  are  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Roumanians  on  the  Da- 
nube, and  probably  spring  from  an  intermingling  of  Dacian,  Mob- 
sian,  and  Thracian  races  with  the  Roman  colonists.  They  possess 
only  a  few  permanent  settlements  or  villages  (Stani)  and  for  the 
rest  lead  a  genuinely  nomadic  life  under  hereditary  leaders  named 
ChSlingaa  (in  modem  Greek, '  Ap/tiroifi.-/iv).  The  Ohtflingas  is  the  re- 
presentative of  the  settlement,  which  generally  bears  his  name.  He 
hires  from  the  state  or  the  commune  the  rights  of  pasture ,  collects 
the  taxes  due  to  the  state,  and  ac«ounts  for  them  to  the  heads  of 
families  assembled  in  hfs  dwelling.  The  Wallachs  cling  to  their  own 
manners  and  customs  and  scrupulously  avoid  intermarriage  with 
Greeks  or  Albanians.  The  Greeks  speak  slightingly  of  these  nomads, 
and  attribute  to  them,  probably  not  without  ground,  most  of  the  acts 
of  brigandage  which  for  a  time  brought  discredit  on  the  Greek  name. 

Tbe  language  of  the  Wallachians  still  shows  a  few  traces  of  its 
Latin  origin.  As  a  rule  the  men  understand  both  Albanian  and 
modern  Greek.  Their  state  of  culture  is  a  low  one.  Many  of  the 
Wallachians  are  rich,  but  instead  of  making  a  show  of  their  wealth 
they  do  tbeir  best  to  conceal  it.  Men,  animals,  and  implements  are 
all  crowded  together  in  their  dirty  tents.  The  men  spend  the  night 
dither  in  a  small  uncovered  yard  in  front  of  the  hut  or  on  the  moun- 
tains beside  their  flocks. 

The  Jews,  Turks,  Franks^  Oipsies^  and  other  inhabitants  of 
Greece  are  so  few  in  number,  that  their  presence  in  the  country  has 
BO  etiinographical  bearing. 

The  wonderful  power  of  assimilation  which  the  ancient  Greeks 
-^wed  is  still  possessed  by  their  successors.  And  it  is  this  power, 
whi^  in  earlier  periods  proved  of  the  utmost  importance  in  pre- 
iecfiag  the  Hellenic  element  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  in- 
jUitftin%  tiiat  the  friends  of  Greece  look  to  with  hope  for  the  future. 

Sab^bkeb's  Greece.    3rd  Edit.  d      ^ 
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A  superficial  survey  of  the  people,  as  seen  in  Athens,  Patras,  and 
other  large  towns  of  the  new  kingdom,  detects,  it  is  true,  much 
that  is  the  reverse  of  encouraging;  one  feels  almost  as  if  he  were 
regarding  a  caricature  of  French  life  and  manner.  Everything  seems 
swallowed  up  in  the  bottomless  guK  of  politics.  Keen  political  dis- 
cussions are  constantly  going  on  at  the  caftfs ;  the  newspapers,  which 
are  extraordinarily  numerous  and  generally  of  little  value,  are 
literally  devoured;  every  measure  of  the  government  is  violently 
criticised  and  ascribed  to  Interested  motives.  The  results  of  this 
continual  political  fever  are  nowhere  more  conspicuous  than  in  the 
numerous  pHrties  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  none  of  wtilch  has  a 
definite  programme  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  Every  Greek  is 
permeated  by  a  strongly  democratic  instinct,  which  is  illustrated  in 
the  constitution  by  the  abolition  of  all  degrees  and  titles  of  nobility. 

One  of  the  most  promising  symptoms  of  the  Greeks  is  their  in- 
satiable desire  of  learning,  in  pursuing  which,  it  is  true,  they  some- 
times show  more  talent  than  perseverance.  The  recognition  by  Greeks 
of  all  classes,  that  their  great  need,  alongside  of  political  maturity, 
is  general  education ,  is  shown  by  the  rapid  development  of  their 
system  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  University  (p.  74)  ,  the 
Polytechnic  Institute  (p.  75)  at  Athens,  and  several  other  technical 
institutions,  the  kingdom  of  Greece  now  possesses  40  gymnasia, 
1  modern  or  commercial  school  (at  Athens),  286  so-called  Hellenic 
or  grammar  schools,  2000  national  schools,  and  16-1700  elementary 
schools.  This  list  is  exclusive  of  private  schools,  which  are  also 
numerous.  Instruction  at  nearly  all  the  public  schools  is  gratui- 
tous. As  one  result  of  this,  an  unnecessarily  large  proportion  of  the 
Greek  youths  qualify  themselves  for  medicine ,  law ,  and  the  other 
liberal  professions.  These  superfluous  members  of  society,  who 
might  doubtless  be  very  serviceable  in  a  humbler  capacity,  are 
compelled  to  make  a  living  by  extra-professional  activity,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  this  sometimes  takes  a  disagreeable  form.  Com- 
plaints are  made ,  not  only  by  foreigners  but  also  by  natives ,  that 
avarice  and  a  desire  for  ill-gotten  gain  are  rife  and  that  the  unsus- 
picious too  often  fall  a  prey  to  the  wiles  of  the  deceiver. 

The  Greeks  in  foreign  countries  show  their  patriotism  as  strongly 
as  those  at  home.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  for  Greeks  who  have 
made  fortunes  abroad  to  bequeath  or  present  their  wealth  to  their 
native  country  for  the  erection  of  churches,  schools,  or  orphanages, 
the  endowment  of  libraries,  or  some  similar  object.  Anonymous 
gifts  also  flow  richly  into  these  channels. 

In  character  the  Greek  is  cheerful  and  lively.  He  is  fond  of 
society  and  dancing,  but  a  foe  to  anything  approaching  licence  or 
^fastness' ;  even  his  dancing  has  something  ceremonial,  almost  re- 
ligious about  it.  The  countryman's  wants  are  surprisingly  few  and 
simple.  A  handful  of  olives,  a  piece  of  poor  bread,  and  a  glass  of 
fesined  wine   form   his   meal.    Coffee   and  tobacco  are  his  only 
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luxuries.  Divorce  is  granted  only  for  adultery,  which  is  extremely 
rare.  The  many,  curious  obseivances  at  births^  christenings,  wed- 
dings, and  funerals  have  lately  busied  the  historical  InTCStigator,  as 
they  frequently  betray  remarkable  resemblance  to  similar  customs 
in  antiquity.  The  same  is  true  of  the  popular  legends  and  traditions. 
Among  the  beat  works  dealing  with  theae  subjeeta  are  Dougla**i  ^Bsaay 
on  certain  pointa  of  reaemblance  between  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Qreeks' 
(London,  1818)  \  WaehtmuthU  'Daa  alte  Griechenland  im  neuen'  (Bonn,  1864) ; 
Bemhard  Schmtdi^s  ^Yolkaleben  der  Neugriechen  und  daa  Helleniaehe  Alter- 
thnm"  (Leipsig,  1871),  and  the  aame  author's  ^Qriechiache  Marchen,  Sagen 
und  Yolkalieder"  (Leipzig,  18T7)  ^  MeHngoU  Griechenland  in  unaeren  Tagen 
(Vienna  and  Leipzig,  1903);  ToterU  ^Highlands  of  Turkey'  (chapa.  21,  29, 
Sl  30)  i  and  BmVt  »(5ycladea\ 

In  their  Intbbcoubse  with  Stbanobbs  the  Greeks  are  friendly, 
civil,  and,  as  a  rule,  not  officious  or  importunate,  though  the  male 
inhabitants  of  a  Tillage,  old  and  young,  may  sometimes  show  their 
curiosity  by  clustering  round  the  traveller.  Offers  of  service,  such 
as  are  common  in  Italy,  are  rare.  The  tourist  therefore  pursues  his 
way  without  molestation,  though,  when  his  time  is  limited,  he  may 
miss  the  sharp  little  Italian  ragazzi,  who  seem  to  divine  the  stranger  s 
intentions  by  instinct  and  conduct  him  to  the  wished  for  spots  for  a 
fee  of  a  few  soldi.  The  inordinate  idea  of  the  importance  of  trav- 
ellers that  prevails  in  S.  Italy  is  also  found  in  Greece;  and  the 
lower  classes  cherish  a  firm  conviction  that  every  foreigner  (XopSo;, 
'lord')  is  enormously  rich. 

On  arriving  at  nightfall  at  a  place  for  which  he  has  no  intro- 
ductions, the  traveller  should  apply  to  the  Demarch  or  to  the  Pdre- 
dro8  (the  representative  of  the  Demarch  in  the  smaller  villages). 
Those  who  wish  to  avoid  the  restraints  inseparable  from  this  reliance 
on  hospitality  (comp.  p.  xiii)  may  procure  lodgings  through  the 
keeper  of  a  caf^  or  eating-house. 

When  two  or  more  persons  drink  wine  or  cofifee  together,  it  is 
the  invariable  custom  of  the  country  that  one  member  of  the  com- 
pany pays  for  all.  The  stranger  will  thus  often  find  himself  the 
recipient  of  hospitality  from  a  native,  which  can  scarcely  be  refused. 
He  must  therefore  pospone  his  ^revenge^  to  a  similar  opportunity,  or 
order  wine  for  the  company  and  give  the  price  to  the  waiter  as  soon 
as  he  brings  it. 

The  strings  of  wooden  beads  (komvoldyioj  carried  by  men  of  all 
classes  are  not  rosaries  for  religious  purposes,  but  simply  supply  a 
mechanical  occupation  for  the  hands  during  conversation,  etc. 


Gharch  and  Clergy,  t  The  supreme  authority  of  the  Church  of 
Greece  is  the  Synod  at  Athens,  consisting  of  five  clerical  and  one 
lay  member.   The  former  dependence  on  the  Patriarch  of  Constan- 

t  Comv.  Dean  Stanley'*  ^Lectures  on  the  Hiatory  of  the  Eastern  Church 
Uew  ed.,  1883)  and  Tozer's  *The  Church  and  the  Eastern  Empire,  in  the 
^loelii  of  Church  Hiatory  Seriea'  (1888).  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOglc 
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tinople  has  now  shrunk,  since  1833  and  the  *Synodal  Tome'  of  1850, 
to  a  few  external  rights  and  honours  reserved  to  the  patriarch  (the 
preparation  of  the  anointing  oil,  etc.).  The  normal  numher  of 
Bishoprics  is  32,  but  more  than  a  half  are  vacant.  The  title  of 
Archbishop,  borne  by  those  bishops  whose  seat  is  the  chief  town  of 
a  province,  is  to  be  abolished  on  the  death  of  the  present  holders. 
Celibacy  is  obligatory  for  the  bishops,  but  not  for  the  ordinary  clergy, 
who,  however,  are  forbidden  to  marry  a  second  time.  When  a  priest 
is  made  a  bishop,  he  must  renounce  his  wife  and  children,  the 
former  frequently  entering  a  nunnery. 

The  chief  representatives  of  the  lower  clergy,  who  include  abbots 
and  archimandrites,  are  the  Papddes  or  parish  priests  in  the  country. 
Every  one  who  travels  in  the  interior  is  sure  to  come  into  more  or 
less  intimate  relations  with  this  class,  who  regard  their  sacred  office 
as  binding  them  to  represent  the  hospitality  of  their  villages.  Men- 
tally and  socially  they  are  little  superior  to  their  parishioners,  who 
frequently  excel  them  in  mother  wit  and  material  prosperity.  The 
difference  between  them  consists  mainly  in  externals,  such  as  the 
long  hair  and  beard  of  the  Papds,  his  black  cap,  and  the  high  con- 
ical cap  and  black  or  dark  gown  he  wears  when  engaged  in  the 
services  of  the  church.  In  his  non-professional  hours  the  village 
priest,  assisted  by  his  wife,  the  Papadid,  has  to  carry  on  the  same 
agricultural  labours  as  the  peasants.  The  lower  clergy  receive  no 
payment  from  the  state,  and  the  scantiness  of  their  fees  from  other 
sources  generally  makes  it  necessary  for  them  to  eke  out  their  income 
by  some  other  occupation.  The  parish  priest  thus  often  keeps  a 
small  shop  or  even  a  tavern,  in  which  he  not  only  helps  the  Papadil 
to  serve  the  guests  but  is  ready  to  make  up  the  required  number 
for  a  game  of  cards.  All  this,  however,  does  not  diminish  the  re- 
spect in  which  the  clergy  are  held  by  their  flocks. 

Most  travellers  will  take  an  interest  in  the  Greek  Convents,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  must  often  depend  upon  their  hospital- 
ity. Some  of  them,  such  as  the  Megaspelaeon  (p.  303)  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, resemble  inns  in  their  treatment  of  travellers,  except 
that  as  a  rule  no  one  is  admitted  after  sundown.  The  convents  of 
Greece,  199  in  number,  all  belong  to  the  order  of  St.  Basil.  The 
monk  (Kal6geroi,  i.e.  good  old  men),  about  1650  in  number,  are 
divided  into  two  main  classes ,  the  Coenohitic  (xoivo^idtxol,  those 
living  in  common)  and  the  Ididrrhythmic  (l5t6ppuO(AOi).  In  the 
Coenobia  the  monks  have  everything  in  common.  On  entering  the 
convent  they  generally  present  to  it  all  their  worldly  possessions, 
receiving  in  exchange  their  board  and  lodging.  The  common  meals 
are  eaten  under  the  presidency  of  the  abbot  ('yjyoup-svos)  in  the 
refectory,  which  is  generally  a  long  and  low-roofed  apartment, 
adorned  with  paintings  from  sacred  history;  at  table  they  sit  on 
wooden  benches  without  backs.  The  abbot,  who  is  elected  for  a 
limited  period,  Is  by  no  means  invariably  the  oldest,  but  Is  usually 
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the  most  learned  of  the  community.  His  power  is  almost  unlimited, 
and  the  prosperity  or  decay  of  the  convent  is  wholly  in  his  hands.  — 
In  the  Idiorrhythmlc  Conyents  each  monk  owns  a  certain  share  of 
the  conventual  property,  and  in  particular  a  special  piece  of  land 
which  he  cultivates  himself  or  causes  to  be  cultivated.  The  dis- 
posal of  the  produce  falling  to  him  is  at  his  own  discretion.  Each 
monk  has  usually  a  'famulus*  assigned  to  him,  who  inherits  his 
possessions  and  position.  The  convent  is  directed  by  a  governing 
body,  chosen  every  five  years,  consisting  of  a  Hegoumeno$^  or  abbot, 
and  two  Symbouloi.  —  There  are  9  nunneries  (ca.  120  nuns)  in 
Greece,  chiefly  on  the  islands. 

The  contrast  between  the  Greek  Orthodox  or  National  Church 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Chubch  is  very  marked.  The  Roman 
Catholics  of  Greece,  26-27,000  in  number  (chiefly  in  the  Cyclades), 
have  two  archbishops  (at  Athens  and  CorfCl)  and  five  bishops 
(Tenos,  Santorin,  Syra,  Naxos,  and  Zante  with  Kephallenia).  At 
the  head  stands  the  archbishop  of  Athens,  as  dTZ09zoKi%hi  eirltporo;. 

Probably  no  other  country  contains  so  many  Places  of  Wor- 
ship as  Greece,  in  the  form  of  churches,  chapels,  or  *£rimoklisia* 
(ruined  chapels).  No  matter  how  scanty  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  may 
be,  the  name  of  the  saint  to  whom  it  was  dedicated  still  clings  to 
the  spot;  the  priest  probably  conducts  a  service  here  on  the  name- 
day  of  the  saint,  while  a  small  lamp  or  wooden  cross  reminds  the 
wayfarer  that  a  house  of  God  once  stood  here.  To  remove  the  rains 
and  to  drive  a  plough  over  a  sacred  site  would  be  considered  a  crime 
now,  just  as  it  was  by  the  ancient  Greeks. 

The  best-preserved  examples  of  medisval  (mainly  Byzantine) 
churches  and  chapels  are,  at  Athens,  the  so-called  Small  Metropolis 
(p.  60),  the  Kapnikaraea  (p.  61),  and  the  Church  of  Hagii  Theodori 
(p.  73) ;  near  Athens,  the  Convent  of  Daphni  (p.  101) ;  and  in  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Consent  Church  ofHagios  Lotika$  StMtU  (p.  155), 
the  Panagia-Church  of  Skripou  (p.  188),  the  basilica  of  the  Hagla 
Paraskeve  at  ChalkU  (p.  219) ;  and  numerous  churches  and  chapels 
at  MUtra  (p.  363)  and  Monemvasia  (p.  346). 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  large  churches  the  ground- plan 
and  internal  arrangements  of  all  these  sacred  edifices  are  similar. 
Through  the  Narihex,  or  vestibule,  we  enter  the  main  body  of  the 
church,  which  is  separated  from  the  semicircular  Coneft^  (i.e.  shell), 
or  apse,  by  the  Templonj  a  partition  of  wood  or  masonry  pierced  by 
three  doors.  The  larger  edifices  are  lighted  by  side-windows,  the 
smaller  only  by  the  narrow  opening  of  the  Concha  and  by  the  door. 
In  the  Concha,  behind  the  Templon,  stands  the  *Holy  Table',  or 
altar,  covered  with  an  altar-cloth  and  bearing  the  Gospels,  the  ser- 
vice book,  tablets  with  paintings  of  saints,  and  (generally)  a  cruci- 
fix. The  richest  ornamentation  and  the  finest  paintings  are  used 
to  adorn  the  Templon.  [Statues  or  images  in  relief  are  considered 
hore^cftl  by  the  Greek  church.]  The  central  door,   through  which 
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tlie  priest  and  the  king  are  alone  allowed  to  enter  tbe  sanctuary, 
is  usually  covered  l)y  a  movable  painting  of  Chrigtos  Pantokrator; 
and  the  other  pictures  generally  inclade  representations  of  the 
Panagia,  or  Virgin  and  Child,  and  Hagios  Johannes  Prodromes  (John 
the  Baptist).  The  service,  which  is  carried  on  by  the  light  of  numer- 
ous wax  candles,  consists  in  the  chanting  of  the  liturgy  and  in 
various  acts  of  ritual.  The  laymen  partake  of  both  the  bread  and 
wine  in  the  Holy  Communion,  leavened  wheaten  bread  (^pxo;) 
being  soaked  in  a  mixture  of  wine  and  water  and  offered  to  the 
communicant  in  a  spoon. 

Public  Holidays.  The  following  are  the  officially  recognized  holidays 
in  Greece  (according  to  the  Greek  calendar,  p.  x):  Jan.  let,  6th,  7th 
rSt.  John  the  Baptist),  and  SOth  (Three  Fathers  of  the  Church) :  Feb.  2nd ; 
ist  Hon.  in  Lent.;  March  25th  (Festival  of  the  Independence);  April  23rd 
<St.  George) :  Maundy  Thurs.  till  Easter  Tues.  and  the  following  Frid. ; 
May  21st  (SS.  Gonstantine  and  Helen):  Ascension  Day;  Whitsunday  and 
Whitmonday ;  June  30th  (Twelve  Apostles) ;  Aug.  6th  and  i5th ;  Sept.  14th; 
Oct.  26th  (Hagios  Dometrios) ;  Nov.  2l8t;  Dec.  6th  (Hagios  Nikolaos),.  12th 
(Hagios  Spiridion),  24-26th,  and  Sist. 

V.  Chronological  Survey  of  Oreek  History. 

Neither  in  ancient  nor  in  mediaeval  times  is  it  possible  to  speak  uf  a 
{general  history  of  Greece;  we  have  only  the  separate  records  of  different 
towns  and  districts.  The  attempts  at  a  Panhellenic  policy  which  are  as- 
sociated with  the  name  ofPerikles  were  of  a  purely  ephemeral  character ; 
the  political  importance  of  the  Amphictyonies  was  slight  and  much  in- 
ferior to  their  religious  importance ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Macedonian 
dynasty  to  win  the  hegemony  of  Greece  had  only  an  apparent  success  in 
Greece  itself  and  finally  led  to  the  intervention  of  the  Romans  and  the 
dissolution  of  the  Greek  union.  Not  till  the  nineteenth  century  were  the 
Greeks  able  to  regain  their  independence  and  establish  a  united  kingdom. 

More  detailed  accounts,  will  be  found  in  the  historical  summaries 
under  the  names  of  the  more  important  towns,  such  as  Athens,  Sparta, 
Thebes,  Corinth,  Argos,  Mycence,  and  Messene. 

I.  From  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Persian  Wars. 
ca.  2000.  The  Pelasgians,  the  earliest  (Semitic?)  inhabitants  of 

Greece, 
ca.  1500.  The  Hellenes  (^Eolians  or  Achaeans,  lonians,  and  Do- 
rians), 
ca.  1194-84.  Trojan  War. 

ca.  1104.  Doric  Migrations:  the  Dorians  under  the  Herakleids 
conquer  the  Peloponnesus. 
1068.  The  Dorians  threaten  Athens j  death  of  Kodros,  last 

King  of  Athens. 
1000.  iEolic,  Ionic,  and  Doric  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  on  the  islands.  Homer  and  the  Cyclic  Poets, 
ca.  820.  Legislation  of  Lykourgoa  at  Sparta. 
776.  Commencement  of  the  Olympiads. 
743-24.  First  MessenianWar.  Ari8todemos.De8truction  of Ithome. 
734.  Syracuse  founded  by  the  Corinthians. 
707.  Tarentum  (Taras)  founded  by  the  Spartaiis^y 
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045-28.  Second  Messenian  War.   Aristomeues.    Contests  at  Ira. 
Tyrtaeos  encourages  the  Spartans  by  his  martial  songs. 

621.  Legislation  of  Draco  at  Athens. 

612.  Rebellion  of  Kylon  at  Athens ;  his  murder ;  expulsion 
of  the  Alkmaeonidae. 
600-590.  Sacred  War ;  Erissa  and  Kirrha  attacked  and  destroyed 
by  Athens  and  Sikyon. 

594.  Legislation  of  Solon  at  Athens. 

560.  PeUistratos  becomes  tyrant  of  Athens.  The  Grecian  col- 
onies in  Asia  Minor  become  dependent  on  the  Persians. 

527.  Peisistratos  dies.  His  sons  Hippias  and  Hipparchos  suc- 
ceed to  the  tyranny. 

514.  Hipparchos  slain  by  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton. 

510.  Expulsion  of  Hippias  (d.  490)  from  Athens.    Reform 
of  Solon's  code  by  Kleisthenes,  the  Alkmaeonld. 

n.  From  the  Persian  Wars  to  Alexander  the  Great. 

500-494.  Insurrection  of  the  Ionic  Greeks  under  HistisBOs  of 

Miletos  and  Aristagoras. 
492.  First  Persian  Expedition  against  Greece.    The  Persian 

fleet  under  Mardonios  is  wrecked  near  Mt  Athos. 
490.  Second  Persian  Expedition,  under  Datis  and  Artaphcr- 

nes.  Battle  of  Marathon  (Miltiadea). 
489.  Unsuccessful   campaign   of  Miltiades    against  Paros. 

Death  of  Miltiades. 
480.  ThirdPersian  Expedition,  under  Xerxes.  Battle  of  Ther- 

mopylSB  (Leonidds),   Naval  battles  of  Artemision  and 

Sa1amis(Eurybiades  of  Sparta,  ThemistokUs  of  Athens). 

Pindar's  Odes,  Tragedies  of  ASachylus  (d.  456). 
479.  Struggle  with  the  Persians  left  in  Greece,  under  Mar- 
donios. Battle  of  Platsea  (^Pausanias  of  Sparta,  Aristeides 

of  Athens).  —  Naval  battle  of  Mykale  (Leotychides  of 

Sparta,  Xanthippos  of  Athens). 
478.  Hegemony  of  Greece  transferred  to  Athens.  Foundation 

of  a  Hellenic  Symmachia. 
462.  Banishment  of  Themistokles  (d.  448).  —  ca.  467.  Death 

of  Pausanias. 
460.  Kimon  victorious  by  sea  and  land  at  the  river  Eury- 

medon.   Conquest  of  the  Chersonesus. 
459-450.  Third  Messenian  War.   Athenian  auxiliaries  sent  back 

by  the  Spartans.    League  of  the  Athenians  with  the 

Argives  (457). 
456-450.  Unsuccessful  campaign  of  the  Athenians  in  Egypt. 
456.  Athenians  defeated  in  Argolis ;  victorious  at  sea  against 

the  united  fleet  of  the  Corinthians,  Epidaurians,  and 

iEginetans.  r^         T 
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456.  Banishment  of  Kimon  from  Athens. 
455-451.  War  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  Boeotia.  Defeat 
of  the  Athenians  by  the  Spartans  at  Tanagra  (457). 
Victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the  Boeotians  (456)  at 
(Enophyta.  Conquest  of  iCgina.  Recall  of  Kimon  (454). 
Trace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  (451). 

449.  Naval  war  with  Persia.  Death  of  Kimon  daring  the  siege 
of  Kition  in  Oypras.  Athenian  fleet  yictorious  at  Sa- 
lamis  in  Cyprus.  End  of  the  Persian  wars. 

446.  Thirty  Years'  Peace  between  the  Athenian  and  Pelo- 
ponnesian  Leagues.  Age  of  PerikUs.  Polygnotos^  the 
painter;  Phidias,  the  sculptor;  Iktinos  and  Mnesikles, 
the  architects.  History  of  Herodotus,  Tragedies  of  So- 
phocles (d.  405). 
431-404.  Peloponnesian  War.  Timcydidesy  the  historian.  Tra- 
gedies of  Euripides  (d.  406).  Comedies  of  Aristophanes, 
HippokrateSj  the  physician;  Polykleitos,  the  sculptor. 
Socrates  and  the  Sophists. 

431.  Plataea  surprised  by  the  Thebans.  Invasion  of  Attica 
by  the  Spartans. 

430.  The  plague  at  Athens.  —  429.  Death  of  Perikles. 

428.  The  island  of  Lesbos  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  re- 
captured (427). 

427.  Fall  of  Plataea.  Prosperous  expedition  of  Demosthenes 
to  Acarnania. 

425.  Demosthenes  lands  in  Messenia  and  fortifies  Pylos. 
Brasidas  the  Spartan  occupies  the  island  of  Sphakteria. 
Kteorij  the  Athenian,  captures  Sphakteria. 

424.  Kythera  occupied  by  the  Athenians.  Invasion  of  Bceotia. 
The  Athenians  defeated  at  Delion. 

422.  Battle  of  Amphipolis.  The  victorious  Brasidas  dies  of 
his  wounds,  Kleon  falls  in  the  flight. 

421.  Peace  of  Nikias. 

418.  Battle  of  Mantinea.  The  united  Athenians  and  Argives 
defeated  by  the  Spartans. 

416.  Capture  of  Melos  by  the  Athenians. 
415-413.  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  under  Alkibiades^  Nikia^y 
and  Lamachos.  Alkibiades,  prosecuted  for  impiety,  flees 
to  the  Spartans.  Destruction  of  the  Athenian  army  and 
fleet  near  Syracuse  (418). 

413.  The  Spartans,  on  the  advice  of  Alklbiades,  occupy  De- 
keleia  and  form  a  league  with  the  Persians  against 
Athens.  Revolt  of  the  allies  of  Athens. 

412.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Miletos. 

411.  Overthrow  of  the  Athenian  democratic  constitution. 
Council  of  Four  Hundred.  Recall  of  Alkibiades.  Naval 
victory  of  the  Athenians  at  Abydos.    ^         t 
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410.  Victory  of  Alkibiades  OTer  the  Spartan  fleet  at  Kyzikos. 
Athens  recovers  her  naval  sapremacy. 

407.  Lysander  the  Spartan  defeats  the  Athenian  fleet  at  No- 
tion. Alkibiades  deposed  (d.  404). 

406.  Victory  of  the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  Argiuusss  Is- 
lands. 

405.  Lyeander  overthrows  the  naval  power  of  Athens  at  the 
battle  of  iEgospotaml. 

404.  Athens  surrenders  to  Lysander.  The  Thirty  Tyrants. 

403.   Thrasyboulos  restores  the  Democracy. 

401.  Campaign  of  Cyrus  the  younger  against  his  brother  Ar- 
taxerxes  Mnemon.  Battle  of  Kuuaxa.  Retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  under  Xenophon. 

400.  Painting  at  its  zenith  under  Zeuxis  and  Patrhasios. 

399.  Death  of  Socrates. 
396-394.  War  of  Sparta  against  the   Persians.     Agtsilaos    the 

Spartan,  victorious  in  Asia  (396). 
.896-387.  Corinthian  War.     Confederation  of  Corinth,  Thebes, 
Argos,  and  Athens  against  Sparta. 

395.  Battle  of  Haliartos.  Death  of  Lysander,  the  Spartan. 

394.  Battle  of  Knidos.  The  Spartan  fleet  defeated  by  Konon 
of  Athens  and  Pharnabazos  the  Persian.  —  Battle  of 
Koroneia.  Defeat  of  the  allies  by  Agesilaos. 

387.  Antalkidas,  the  Spartan,  concludes  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians. —  Plato  (d.  347).  IsokraUs  (d.  338). 
879-362.  War  between  Sparta  and  Thebes.  Thebes  freed  by  Pc- 
lopidas. 

377.  Foundation  of  a  naval  league  by  the  Athenian  generals 
Chabrias,  Iphikrates,  and  Timotheos. 

371.  Battle  of  Leuktra.  Epaminondas  defeats  the  Spartans. 
Hegemony  of  Thebes. 

370.  The  Thebans  enter  the  Peloponnesus.  Messenia  re- 
covers its  independence.  Megalopolis  is  founded  as  the 
capital  of  Arcadia. 

364.  Battle  of  Kynoskephals.  Death  of  the  victorious  Pelo- 
pidas. 

362.  Battle  of  Mantinoa.  Death  of  the  victorious  Epaminondas. 

369.  PhilippII.  of  Macedon.  —  Agesilaos  supports  the  in- 
surrection in  Egypt.    Dies  on  his  voyage  home  (358). 
Demosihenea  (d.  322).  Praxiteles,  the  sculptor. 
357-356.  War  of  the  allies  against  Athens.  Contests  of  the  Athe- 
nians with  Philip  for  Amphipolis. 
855-346.  Sacred  War  against  Phocis. 

352.  Philip,  victorious  in  Thessaly,  checked  by  the  Athenians 
at  ThermopylflB. 

348.  Olynthos  is  destroyed  by  Philip. 

346.  Peace  between  Philip  and  Athens,  ^schiffes^      i 
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340.  Philip  conquers  Thrace  and  besieges  Byzantium.  Athens 
declares  war  against  him  and  forces  him  to  raise  the  siege. 
339, 338.  Sacred  War  against  Amphissa. 

338.  Battle  of  Chaeronea.  The  victorious  Philip  is  chosen 
leader  of  the  Hellenes  against  the  Persians. 

III.  From  Alexander  the  Great  to  the  DeBtmotion  of  Oorinth. 

336.  Murder  of  Philip  n.  Alexander  ascenAs  the  Macedonian 
throne.  —  Aristotle.  Diogenes.  Lysippos,  the  sculptor. 
Apelles  and  Protogenes,  the  painters. 

335.  Alexander  destroys  Thebes. 

334.  Alexander  in  Asia.  Battle  of  the  Granikos. 

333.  Battle  of  Issos.  —  332.  Siege  of  Tyre.  Foundation  of 
Alexandria. —  831.  Battle  of  Arbela. 

330.  Murder  of  Darius  Kodomannos.  —  Revolt  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Death  of  King  Agis  II.  at  Megalopolis. 

327.  Alexander's  expedition  to  India. 

323.  Death  of  Alexander.  War  breaks  out  among  his  succes- 
sors (the  'Diadochf ). 
323,  322.  The  Lamiau  War. 

321.  Murder  of  Perdikkas.  —  319.  Death  of  Antipater. 

306,  Antigonos  and  Demetrios  Poliorketes  assame  the  royal 
title. 

301.  Battle  of  Ipsos.  Death  of  Antigonos.  —  The  iEtolian 
League. 

300.  Epicurus  and  Zeno,  the  philosophers.  The  comedies  of 
Menander. 

296.  Death  of  Kassander. 

280    The  Achasan  League. 
287-275.  Pyrrhos,  King  of  Epirus  (d.  272),  in  Italy.  —  The 
Gauls  invade  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

278.  Antigonos  Gonatas  rules  in  Macedonia. 

272.  Death  of  Pyrrhos  of  Epirus. 

251.  Aratos,  general  of  the  Achaean  League,  delivers  Sikyon. 

241.  Agis  IV.,  King  of  Sparta,  endeavours  to  reform  the  state. 

225.  Kleomenes  HI.,  of  Sparta,  overthrows  the  Ephors. 

221.  Battle  of  Sellasia.  The  Achaeans  and  Macedonians  defeat 
Kleomenes  (d.  219). 
220-217.  Social  War,  between  the  ^Etolian  and  Achaean  Leagues. 

215.  Alliance  of  Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  with  Hannibal,  and 
of  the  .'Etolian  League  with  the  Romans  (First  Mace- 
donian War). 

207.  Philopoemen  (the  'Last  of  the  Greeks'),  general  of  the 
Achaean  League,  defeats  the  Spartans  at  Mantinea. 

206.  Peace  between  Philip  V.  and  the  iEtolians. 

200.  War  between  Philip  V.  and  the  Romans  (Second  Ma^ 
codonian  War).  nr^r^n] 
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197.  Battle  of  Kynoskephalas:  defeat  of  the  Macodouiaiis  by 

FCaminiusj  the  Roman  Consul.     Flaminiiius   declares 

the  Greek  states  free. 
190.  Battle  of  Magnesia.     Victory  of  the  Romans  over  Au- 

tiochos  of  Syria.   Close  of  the  iEtolian  League. 
171-168.  War  between  Perseus  of  Macedonia  and  the  Romans 

(Third  Macedonian  War). 
168.  ^milius  Patdus  defeats  Perseus  at  Pydna. 
148.  War  between   the  Achsan  League  and  the  Romans. 

Victory  of  the  Romans  at  Skarpheia. 
146.  Destruction  of  Corinth.   Close  of  the  Achaean  League. 

Greece  and  Macedonia  united  to  form  the  Roman  pro-  ' 

yince  of  Macedonia. 

IV.  Oreeoe  under  the  Boxnans  and  Byiantines. 

ca.  133.  Revolt  of  the  slaves  in  Attica. 
88-87.  The  Greeks  take  part  in  the  Mithridatio  War. 

86.  Athens  captared  by  Sulla.  —  Sulla's  victory  at  Chaj- 

ronea. 
86.  Sulla's  victory  at  Orchomenos. 

48.  Caesar  defeats  Pompey  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalos.  —  42, 
Antony  and  Octavianus  defeat  Brutus  and  Cassias  at 
Philippi.  —  31.  Octavianus  defeats  Antony  at  Actium. 
31  B.C.-14.  A.D.  Augustus  emperor.  Greece  a  Roman  province  un- 
der the  name  of  Achsea.  Revival  of  the  leagues  among 
the  districts  of  Greece. 
117-138.  Hadrian.  Buildings  erected  at  Athens  and  other  parts 

of  Greece.    Herodes  Atticus,  the  sophist,  in  Athens, 
ca.  170.  Pausanias  writes  his  description  of  Greece. 
249-251.  Decius.  First  appearance  of  the  (Joths  on  the  borders 

of  Greece. 
253-260.  Valerian.  Fortification  of  Athens. 
260-268.  The  Goths  in  Attica.    Defence  of  Athens  by  Dexippos. 
323-337.  Constantine  the  Great.  —  Triumph  of  Christianity. 
361-363.  The  Emperor  Julian  favours  the  Greeks.   Unsuccessful 

efforts  to  rehabilitate  paganism. 
379-395.  Theodosius  I,   The  Olympian  Games  celebrated  for  tiie 
last  time  (393).  Alarlc  and  his  Goths  destroy  Eleusis, 
occupy  Athens  (395),  and  ravage  the  Peloponnesus. 
395.  Partition  of  the  Roman  empire. 
467-477.  Invasions  of  the  Vandals. 
527-565.  Justinian  I.  emperor. 

029.  Justinian  closes  the  Schools  of  Philosophy  at  Athens. 
540.  Slavonic  invasion  of  Hellas. 
588.  Avars  and  Slavs  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
717-741.  Leo  IIL  emperor.  —  727.  Revolt  of  the  Greeks,  and  un- 
successfal  naval  expedition  against  Constantinople. 
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746, 747.  Greece  devastated  by  the  plague.   Spread  of  the  Sla- 
vonic element  in  the  Peloponnesus. 

805.?  Defeat  of  the  Slavs  at  Patras. 
867-886.  Basil  I.  emperor.  Conversion  of  the  Slavs  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus.   Photios  becomes  patriarch.    Beginning  of 
the  ecclesiastical  schism  between  the  Roman  and  Eastern 
churches,  which  came  to  a  head  in  1Q54. 

1019.  Emperor  Basil  II.  defeats  the  Bulgarian  invaders  of 
Greece  at  Thermopylae  and  Athens.  The  Albanians 
make  their  first  appearance. 

1040.  The  Norwegian  Varangians  under  Harold  Haardrada 
enter  Athens. 

1084.  The  Normans  in  Thessaly,  Victorious  defence  of 
Larissa. 

1204.  Constantinople  taken  by  the  Crusaders.  Latin  empire 
founded  at  Constantinople.  Boniface  de  Montferrat 
(d.  1207),  King  of  Thessalonica,  conquers  BoBotia  and 
Attica.  Otho  de  la  Roche  becomes  ruler  of  Athens  and 
Bceotia  ('Megaskyr'  or  Grand  Sire  of  Athens  in  1205). 
—  Geoffrey  de  VUlehardouin  conquers  the  W.  coasts 
of  the  Peloponnesus  but  is  embarrassed  by  a  native 
revolt. 

1205.  Ouillaume  de  ChamplUte  assists  Villehardouin  and 
becomes  first  Prince  of  the  Morea. 

1206.  Modon  and  Koron  occupied  by  the  Venetians. 
1207-1222.  Demetrius,  King  of  Thessalonica. 

1209.  Guillaume  de  Champlitte  returns  to  France,  leaving 
Villehardouin  as  over-lord.  • 

1210.  Geoffrey  J.  de  Villehardouin  becomes  second  Prince  of 
the  Morea.   Capture  of  Corinth. 

1211,1212.  Villehardouin  captures  Nauplia  and  Argos. 

1218.  Death  of  Villehardouin.  His  son  Geoffrey  II.  (d.  1246), 
third  Pnnce  of  the  Morea,  is  recognized  as  Duke  of  AchsBa 
by  the  Latin  emperor  Peter  de  Courtenay. 

1222.  Theodore  Angelos  Comnenos  conquers  Thessalonica 
and  is  crowned  as  emperor. 

1245.  Guillaume  II,  succeeds  his  brother  Geoffrey  as  fourth 
Prince  of  the  Morea  (d.  1278). 

1246.  The  Emperor  John  III,  Vatatzes  of  Nicaca  reunites 
Thessalonica  with  the  Byzantine  empire. 

1248.  Monemvasia  is  conquered  by  Guillaume  II.  of  Achsea. 
1256-1259.  Guillaume^s  contests  with  Guy  I.  of  Athens,  the  Mar- 
grave of  Boudonitza,  and  the  Dynast  of  Negrpponte. 
1258.  Guy  I.  made  Duke  of  Athens. 
1259-1282.  Michael  VIII >  Palaeologus,  Byzantine  emperor. 

1261.  Michael  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  the  Latin 
dynasty. 
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1!262.  GuiUaume  II.  of  the  Morea,  Ukeii  prisoner  in  1259  by 
Michael,  puiohases  his  freedom  by  surrendering  Hon- 
emyasia,  the  Maina^  and  Histra. 

1267.  Baldwin  J  I,,  the  last  Latin  emperor,  cedes  the  feudal 
superiority  of  the  Morea  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 

1308.  The  duchy  of  Athens  falls  to  Gautier  de  Brierme. 

1311.  Oyerthrow  of  the  Frankish  knights  by  the  Catalonlan 
mercenaries.    Gautier  is  killed. 

1312.  Roger  Deslaur  becomes  Duke  of  Athens. 

1364.  Death  of  Robert  of  Tarentum,  last  Prince  of  AchsBa. 
1380.  Jacques  de  Baux  (d.  1383),  nephew  of  Robert,  conquers 

the  Morea. 
1389.  NaupUa  is  taken  by  the  VeneUans. 

1394.  Rainerio  Acciaiuoli,  Lord  of  Corinth,  becomes  Dake 
of  Athens.  —  Argos  is  taken  by  the  Venetians. 

1395.  Theodore  I.  Paleologus  (1383-1407)  recovers  Corinth. 

1 396.  Pierre  Bordeaux  de  Saint-Sup^ran  (d.  1402)  is  reoogniz- 
ed  as  Prince  of  the  Morea  by  King  Ladislaus  of  Naples. 

1404  Centnrione  Zaccaria  of  Genoa  becomes  Prince  of  the 

Morea  (d.  1432). 
1430.  The  Morea  is  recoTered  by  the  Palsologi. 
1435.  Thebes  is  taken  by  the  Turks. 
1453.  Mohammed  II,  conquers  Constantinople.  Fall  of  tlie 

Byzantine  Empire. 

V.  Greece  under  the  Ottomans 

1456.  Athens  is  captured  by  the  Turks  under  Omar. 

1460.  The  Turks  conquer  the  Peloponnesus,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Venetian  possessions. 

1462.  Omar  attacks  Modon  and  Koron. 

1468.  Argos  is  betrayed  to  the  Turks  but  recaptured  by  the 
Venetians. 

1464.  The  Venetian  general  Capello  seizes  Euboea  and  tem- 
porarily occupies  Athens. 

1470.  Eubcea  taken  from  the  Venetians  by  the  Turks. 
1499-1501.  Sultan  Bajazet  II.  drives  the  Venetians  out  of  Le- 
panto,  Modon,  Koron,  and  Navarino,  and  besieges  Nau- 
plia  and  Monemyasia  unsuccessfully. 

1508.  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venetians. 

1540.  N^^uplia  and  MonemTasia  captured  by  the  Turks. 

1573.  Peace  concluded  by  the  Venetians  and  Turks,  leaving 
the  latter  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  Greece. 
1645-1669.  UnsuccessAil  war  of  the  Venetians  against  the  Turks. 
1685-1699.  Conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Venetians. 

1715.  The  Morea  again  taken  by  the  Turks. 

1718.  Peace  of  Passarovitz,  confirming  the  Turks  in  the  pos 
session  of  the  Morea.  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  Googlc 
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1770.  Landing  of  the  Russians  under  Orloflf  in  Laoonia.  Re- 
volt of  the  Greeks,  suppressed  by  the  Porte  with  the 
aid  of  the  Albanians. 

1779.  Hassan  Pasha  defeats  the  insurgent  Albanians  at  Tri- 
polls. 

1814.  The  Hetsrfa  Philik^  ('association  of  friends')  founded 
at  Odessa  (headquarters  remoyed  to  Constantinople  in 
1818). 

1815.  The  British  take  possession  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

1821.  Alexander  Ypdlantis,  general  of  the  Hetseria,  crosses 
the  Pruth  and  summons  the  Hellenes  to  the  War  of 
Independence.   Successful  rising  in  the  Morea. 

1822.  Defeat  of  Dramalis  by  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas.  Defeat 
of  the  Greeks  at  Peta  by  Kourshid  Pasha.  Athens  is 
taken  by  the  Greeks. 

1823.  Defeat  of  Omer  Vriones  at  Karpenisi  by  the  Greeks. 

1824.  Party-strifes  among  the  Greeks. 

1825.  Ibrahim  Pasha  reduces  the  Morea. 

1826.  Fall  of  Mesolongion.  The  Turks  under  Kioutagi  capture 
Athens. 

1827.  Johannes  Kapodistrias  elected  regent.  Naval  battle  of 
Navarino.  Capitulation  of  the  Greek  garrison  in  the 
Acropolis  at  Athens. 

1828.  Ibrahim  Pasha  quits  the  Morea.  Landing  of  the  French. 

1829.  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  a  hereditary  mon- 
archy but  tributary  to  the  Porte. 

1830.  Second  Protocol  of  London.  Greece  declared  an  inde- 
pendent and  sovereign  kingdom. 

1831.  Assassination  of  Johannes  Kapodistrias.  His  brother 
Augustine  is  elected  president. 

1832.  Augustine  Kapodistrias  resigns.  Prince  Otho  of  Bavaria 
is  proclaimed  king. 

VI.  The  Kingdom  of  Greece. 

1833.  King  Otho  lands  in  Greece.   Regency  appointed. 

1835.  The  king  comes  of  age. 

1836.  Armansperg,  the  chancellor,  is  dismissed. 
1843.  Insurrection  in  Athens.  A  constitution  is  granted. 
1850.  The  British  fleet  blockades  the  Pirsus. 

1854.  The  French  take  possession  of  the  Pirasus  and  of  the 
Greek  fleet  (until  1857). 

1862.  Insurrections  in  Greece.   Departure  of  the  king. 

1863.  Prince  William  of  Sonderburg-Gliicksburg,  son  of  the 
King  of  Denmark  and  brother  of  Queen  Alexandra  of 
Great  Britain,  Is  elected  king  and  ascends  the  tlirone 
as  Oeorgios  I.  ^  , 
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1864.  Great  Britain  cedes  the  Ionian  Island  s  to  Greece.    A 

new  constitution  is  promulgated. 
1881.  Conference  of  Constantinople.    Turkey  cedes  Thessaly 

and  part  of  Epirus  to  Greece. 
1886.  Blockade  of  the  Plrsus  by  the  European  Powers. 

1897.  Unsuccessful  war  against  Turkey.  By  the  Peace  of 
Constantinople  Greece  is  compelled  to  pay  a  war-in- 
demnity of  100,000,000  fr.,  to  relinquish  certain  strate- 
gically important  positions  {on  the  Thessalian  -  Mace- 
donian frontier,  and  to  consent  to  an  international 
commission  for  the  control  of  her  finances. 

1898,  Crete  autonomous  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte. 

VI.  History  of  Oreek  Art, 

By  Prof.  Rtinhard  KekuU  von  Stradonitz. 
Revised  and  partly  re-written  by  Di\  R.  Zahn. 
'Ancient  Art',  or  the  art  of  classical  antiquity,  is  usually  contrasted 
with  later  Christian  art,  as  though  it  were  one  homogeneous  whole, 
whereas  in  reality  it  embraces  the  changes  and  transformations  of 
more  than  a  thousand  years.   It  was  affected  by  all  the  modifying 
influences  of  the  successive  leadership  of  different  races,  by  wide 
oscillations  in  the  position  of  the  political  and  intellectual  centres  of 
gra-vity,  and  by  the  antagonistic  principles  which  must  inevitably 
make  themselves  felt  in  the  course  of  a  national  development. 
Perikles  and  Alexander,  Caesar  and  Constantino  are  landmarks  in 
artistic  as  well  as  in  political  history.    At  Athens,  under  Perikles, ^^-  - 
Greek  art  attained  not  only  perfect  independence  and  freedom,  but  ^ 

also  its  highest  and  noblest  expression.  Under  Alexander  Grecian  j..- 
culture  and  art  overflowed  into  Asia,  whence  its  earliest  germs  •'^C 
had  been  derived.  Rome  herself  was  Hellenistic,  and  the  ruins 
and  broken  forms  of  paganism  became  the  foundation  on  which 
was  erected  the  entire  framework  of  Christian  art  and  culture  and 
of  the  Christian  reorganisation  of  society.  The  inherited  influence 
of  the  Graeco-Roman  forms  is  potent  even  at  the  present  day, 
while  the  germs  of  the  same  forms  may  be  detected  in  ages  an- 
terior to  the  existence  of  the  Greeks  themselves.  Regions  far  re- 
moved from  Athens  return  echoes  of  the  Attic  spirit;  there  are  re- 
liefs at  Treves,  on  the  Rhine,  and  in  Austria,  the  design  of  which 
may  be  retraced  to  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  But  such  extended 
limits  of  space  and  time  can  be  assigned  to  Greek  art  and  its  devel- 
opments only  when  the  term  is  used  in  its  most  comprehensive 
sense.  "What  we  must  consider  as  its  kernel  and  essence,  as  its  pe- 
culiar content  and  true  characteristic,  —  viz.  the  fresh  and  moment- 
pus  achievement  of  the  national  Hellenic  spirit,  and  the  gain  to 
humanity  which  resulted  from  it,  — was  accomplished  within  a  com- 
paiatlYely  short  time  and  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Greece  proper. 
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The  first  Olympiad  was  1100  years  before  the  time  of  Constantine, 
732  years  before  Ossar's  death,  and  440  years  before  Alexander  as- 
cended the  throne;  the  battle  of  Lenktra  was  fought  119  years  after 
Marathon.  The  *  Age  of  Perikles',  an  expression  synonymous  with  an 
undisturbed  period  of  the  highest  artistic  attainment,  was  restricted, 
if  we  define  it  sharply,  to  a  period  as  short  as  that  which  comprised 
the  life  and  works  of  Raphael;  and  its  marvellons  achievements 
were  far  more  exclasively  confined  to  the  mother-city  of  Perikles 
and  Phidias  than  was  at  one  time  supposed. 

Modern  science,  art,  and  cnlture  owe  their  first  acquaintance 
with  Greek  art,  as  well  as  with  Greek  antiquity  generally,  to  Rome, 
who,  as  mistress  of  the  world,  collected  within  her  walls  all  the  ele- 
ments of  ancient  culture  and  preserved  them  for  posterity.  Imper- 
ial Rome  was  full  of  art-treasures,  new  and  old.  Victorious  cam- 
paigns and  the  schemes  of  politicians,  private  taste  and  artistic 
perception,  liberality  and  avarice,  delight  in  (esthetic  ornament  and 
the  fashion  of  the  hour,  riches,  luxury,  the  lust  of  the  eye  and  the 
pride  of  life,  all  combined  to  heap  up  new  treasures.  The  most  highly 
prized  works  of  the  best  Greek  masters  were  copied  again  and 
again;  of  some  of  the  most  admired  statues  more  than  a  dozen 
facsimiles  have  been  found.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  there  were  not 
also  original  works  among  the  inexhaustible  supplies  of  statues  at 
Rome.  But  the  most  costly  objects  are  the  most  exposed  to  destruc- 
tion. The  Roman  patricians  would  hardly  have  removed  archaic 
works  from  Greece  in  great  numbers  unless  there  were  some  per- 
sonal, historical,  or  other  interest  connected  with  them.  The  pro- 
ductions of  the  most  famous  masters  were,  if  attainable  at  all,  always 
costly.  In  any  case  they  were  but  a  handful  compared  with  the 
universal  demand,  to  meet  which,  therefore,  a  flourishing  trade  in 
copies  of  works  of  the  best  period  sprang  up.  The  splendid  marbles 
of  the  Roman  museums  thus  do  not  always  faithfully  represent  the 
epochs  to  which  they  actually  owe  their  origin  j  and  in  examining 
them  we  must  carefully  and  laboriously  discriminate  the  conception 
of  the  original  inventor  from  what  has  been  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally added  by  the  copyist  or  remodeller.  The  Importance  of 
the  large  detached  sculptures  which  originated  in  Rome  itself  is 
comparatively  slight;  the  most  striking  and  the  most  naUonally 
Roman  are  those  on  buildings  and  monuments  of  victory,  like  the 
Arch  of  Titus  and  Trajan's  Column.  The  Roman  spirit  expressed 
itself  most  potently  in  extensive  buildings. 

It  was  from  the  material  thus  afforded  by  Rome  that  Winckbl- 
MANN  formed  the  views  which  he  published  in  1764  in  his  History 
of  Ancient  Art^  the  first  classic  representation  of  ancient  art-history. 
Enthusiastically  admired  by  the  greatest  among  its  author's  coun- 
trymen of  the  18th  century  (Goethe,  Schiller,  Lessing,  Herder),  this 
work  may  still  claim  to  lay  down  the  general  principles  of  its 
subject,  although  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  a  final^authority. 
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Wlnckelmann  contrasts  the  limited  sabjects  and  treatment  of 
Egyptian  art  with  the  free  diversity  of  Greek  art.  The  former  appeared 
to  him  80  uniform  that  he  compares  it  to  a  carefully  caltivated  tree, 
saddenly  checked  and  stopped  in  its  growth  by  the  canker-worm  or 
by  some  accident,  while  the  unfettered  life  of  the  latter,  obeying  the 
laws  of  all  life,  grows,  blossoms,  fades,  and  dies.  *For  as  every  action 
or  event  has  Ave  parts,  and  as  it  were,  five  stages,  —  namely  begin- 
ning, progress,  state  of  rest,  decrease,  and  end,  —  in  which  lies  the 
ground  of  the  five  scenes  or  acts  in  dramatic  pieces,  —  so  it  is  with 
the  succession  of  time  in  art ;  but  since  the  close  of  art  is  beyond  its 
bounds,  so  there  are  properly  only  four  periods  in  it  for  considera- 
tion here.  The  more  ancient  style  lasted  until  Phidias ;  through 
him  and  the  artists  of  his  time  art  attained  its  greatness.  This  style 
may  be  called  the  great  and  lofty.  From  the  time  of  Praxiteles  to 
that  of  Lysippus  and  Apelles,  art  acquired  more  grace  and  pleas- 
ingness ;  this  style  should  be  named  the  beautifal.  Some  little  time 
subsequent  to  these  artists  and  their  school,  art  began  to  decline 
among  their  imitators  ^  and  we  might  now  add  a  third  style,  that  of 
the  imitators,  until  art  gradually  bowed  itself  to  its  fall'  (Lodge's 
Translation).  —  Of  this  early  style  he  says :  —  'the  drawing  was 
vigorous  but  hard ;  powerful  but  without  grace ;  and  the  strength  of 
expression  detracted  from  beauty.  But  as  the  art  of  the  earliest 
ages  was  devoted  only  to  gods  and  heroes,  whose  praise,  as  Horace 
says,  accords  not  with  the  soft  lyre,  this  very  hardness  probably  co- 
operated to  give  grandeur  to  the  figures.  Art,  like  justice  in  those 
days,  which  inflicted  death  for  the  smallest  offence,  was  severe  and 
hard.  As  we  comprehend  under  the  older  style  the  longer  period  of 
Greek  art,  this  description  is  to  be  understood  with  some  reser- 
vations, depending  on  the  different  stages  of  progress  during  that 
period,  in  which  the  later  works  must  have  been  very  unlike  the 
earlier*. 

Truth  and  beauty  of  form  were  attained  by  practice  in  mascu- 
line, although  somewhat  hard  and  sharply  marked,  outlines.  *Fin- 
ally  at  the  time  when  Greece  attained  its  highest  degree  of  refine- 
ment and  freedom,  art  also  became  more  unfettered  and  lofty;  for 
the  older  style  was  constructed  upon  a  system  composed  of  rules 
which,  though  originally  derived  from  nature,  had  afterwards  de- 
parted from  it  and  become  ideal.  The  artist  wrought  more  in  con- 
formity to  these  rules  than  to  nature,  the  object  of  imitation,  for  art 
had  created  for  itself  a  nature  of  its  own.  The  improvers  of  art  ele- 
vated themselves  above  this  adopted  system,  and  drew  nearer  to  the 
trot^  of  nature,  by  which  they  were  taught  to  throw  aside,  for  flow- 
ing outlines,  the  hardness  of  the  older  style,  with  its  prominent  and 
abTttptly  ending  parts  of  the  figure,  to  make  the  violent  positions 
and  actions  more  refined  and  becoming,  and  to  display  in  their 
works  less  science,  and  more  beauty,  loftiness,  and  grandeur*.  *Now. 
of  fbe  tuiidalnenta]  principle  of  the  grand  style,  was,  as  it  appeal 
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to  lepreseut  the  countenance  and  attitude  of  the  gods  and  heroes  as 
free  from  emotion,  and  not  agitated  by  inward  perturbation,  in  an 
equilibrium  of  feeling,  and  with  a  peaceful,  always  even,  state  of 
mind,  we  see  why  a  certain  grace  was  wanting;  no  attempt  even 
was  made  to  introduce  it'. 

Winckelmann's  antithesis  between  the  lofty  style  and  the  beauti- 
ful style  culminates  in  his  famous  description  of  the  Two  Graces 
"One  is  like  the  heavenly  Venus,  of  higher  birth,  the  daughter  of 
harmony ;  she  is  constant  and  unchangeable,  even  as  the  laws  of 
harmony.  The  other  Grace  is,  like  the  Venus,  daughter  of  Dione, 
more  subject  to  the  influence  of  matter.  She  is  a  daughter  of  Time, 
and  only  a  follower  of  the  former,  or  the  heavenly  Grace,  whom 
she  announces  to  those  who  are  not  devoted  to  her  service.  She 
descends  from  her  loftiness  and  reveals  herself  kindly,  without  hu- 
miliation, to  those  who  turn  their  eyes  upon  her;  though  not  eager 
to  please,  she  is  not  willing  to  remain  unknown.  But  the  former 
Grace,  an  associate  of  all  the  deities,  appears  to  be  sufficient  to 
herself.  She  does  not  offer  herself  unsolicited,  she  wishes  to  be 
sought;  she  is  too  elevated  ever  to  be  much  an  object  of  sense;  for, 
as  Plato  says,  'there  is  no  form  capable  of  expressing  the  highest'. 
She  converses  only  with  the  wise ;  to  the  mass  she  appears  forbid- 
ding and  unamiable.  She  conceals  the  emotions  of  her  soul,  and 
brings  herself  near  to  the  blissful  serenity  of  the  divine  nature,  of 
which  the  great  artists^  as  the  aucients  write,  sought  to  delineate 
an  image". 

These  characteristics  are  written  for  all  time  with  an  iron  pen. 
The  division  into  periods  is  also  indispensable  for  a  well-ordered 
and  comprehensive  view  of  the  subject.  But  Winckelmann's  for- 
mulas are  too  simple;  they  do  not  exhaust  the  fulness  of  life  in 
nature  and  art.  The  various  periods,  the  different  schools,  each 
within  its  own  limits,  show  growth,  blossom,  and  decay.  Nor  is  decay 
always  death.  Even  in  Greece  itself  it  is  sometimes  only  a  trans- 
formation, producing  new  but  not  less  marvellous  forms  as  embodi- 
ments of  the  reviving  conceptions  of  the  mind.  We  are  now  forced 
to  recognise  a  Titanic  boldness  and  finished  creative  mastership  in 
periods,  which,  according  to  Winckelmann's  great  scheme,  should 
show  only  feebleness  and  prettiness  as  the  successors  of  the  preced- 
ing loftiness  and  beauty.  Fortunately  for  us  Winckelmann  had  no 
adequate  idea  of  the  fragmentary  nature  of  the  materials  out  of 
which  he  reared  his  imposing  edifice ;  for  had  he  known  it,  bold  as 
he  was,  he  would  perhaps  have  hesitated  before  his  task.  Since  his 
time  many  objects  casting  light  on  the  history  of  art  have  been  found 
even  on  Roman  soil.  But  the  greatest  flood  of  light  has  been  shed 
from  the  mother-country  of  Greek  art,  from  Greece  itself,  the  source 
which  he  himself  presaged  when  the  idea  of  excavations  at  Olympia 
occurred  to  him.  The  original  Greek  works  are  indeed,  to  a  large 
extent,  no  longer  in  their  native  home.    Most  ot>the  P&rthenoa 
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scalptures,  the  frieze  from  Phigalia,  and  the  objects  discovered  at 
Knidos  and  Halikarnassos  are  in  London,  which  has  long  possessed 
the  finest  collections  of  both  the  larger  and  smaller  works  of  art  from 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor;  the  ^ginetan  marbles  are  at  Munich ;  the 
Samothrakian  Nike  and  various  sculptares  from  Olympla  are  among 
the  numerous  other  examples  of  Oreek  art  in  Paris ;  and  the  mu- 
seum of  Berlin  has  attained  an  undreamed  of  importance  through 
the  possession  of  the  Pergamene  sculptures.  Nevertheless  the 
traveller  in  Greece  is  not  reduced  to  merely  recalling  the  museums 
of  Italy  and  the  northern  nations :  — 

''Who  would  a  poet  understand 

^Muat  visit  first  the  poeVs  land,* 
Greek  art  more  than  any  other  seems  to  have  sucked  in  its 
strength  from  the  soil  on  which  it  grew.  Lord  Elgin  could  not  carry 
off  Homer's  sun ,  nor  the  rocks  and  sea ,  nor  the  ancient  citadels, 
nor  the  temples,  which  even  in  their  ruins  inspire  admiration  and 
awe.  Greece  abounds  in  beautiful  and  instructive  monuments  and 
remains;  and  every  step  made  in  the  ordering  of  the  new  state 
is  fraught  with  hope  for  its  ancient  possessions.  Lord  Elgin,  in  re- 
moving the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  to  London  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  may  almost  be  considered  as  their  saviour  (p.  61).  But 
when  the  German  government  began  the  excavations  at  Olympia  in 
1874  it  had  already  become  a  matter  of  course  that  what  was  found 
in  Grecian  soil  must  remain  in  Greece.  The  extremely  rich  yield  of 
the  Olympic  excavations,  the  small  independent  museums  that  are 
fast  springing  up  in  all  the  provincial  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and 
the  large  public  collections  at  Athens  (in  the  National  Museum,  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  in  the  Polytechnic)  all  unite  the  peculiar  fea- 
tures of  local  collections  with  the  universal  interest  arising  from 
the  fact  that  the  variations  and  local  peculiarities  which  they  illus- 
trate are  those  of  classic  art.  No  science  can  draw  certain  con- 
clusions ftom  isolated  specimens ;  all  require  a  long  series  of  exam- 
ples. In  all  that  concerns  the  greatest  artists  and  the  highest  art, 
the  materials  at  the  command  of  the  archaeologist  are  nothing  like 
so  abundant  or  so  authentic  as  those  at  the  disposal  of  the  historian 
of  modern  art.  And  on  this  account  he  must  all  the  more  zealously 
pursue  the  manifestations  of  the  artistic  spirit  as  these  now  lie  be- 
fore him  in  a  thousand  examples  forming  a  series  intervening  be- 
tween art  and  handicraft.  And  by  virtue  of  the  force  and  unity  of 
the  artistic  sense  which  permeated  every  ancient  representation  of 
life  to  the  last  fibre,  and  by  virtue  of  the  close  natural  bond  which 
existed  betwixt  the  artist  and  the  craftsman,  we  often  succeed  in 
winning  from  an  unpromising  witness  some  conclusion  as  to  great 
Works  of  art  or  some  determination  as  to  the  preyalent  type  of  special 
•ptdifr  and  districts.  Full  insight  into  the  nature  of  this  wholesale 
fcodtuition  is  inseparable  from  the  soil.  Our  minds  and  senses  are 
bM  ]pSBpared  to  receive  the  impressions  of  Phidias's  wonderful 
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works  not  by  London  fogs,  but  by  the  bright  scenery  of  the  Ilissos, 
where  on  its  elevated  site,  as  of  old,  the  Parthenon,  in  its  ruined 
magniflcenee,  is  outlined  against  the  deep  blue  sky. 

I.  The  Heroic  Age.   Troy.   Mycense.   Crete. 

Many  legends  of  the  art  of  prehistoric  times  were  related  by  the 
ancients.  Such  are  the  stories  of  Daedalos  and  other  great  artists, 
who  found  out  many  witty  inventions  and  created  noble  things, 
and  the  accounts  of  marvellous  works  of  art,  like  the  Shield  of 
Achilles  in  the  Iliad,  not  due  to  any  mortal  hand  but  to  the  gods 
themselves.  The  lack  of  actual  examples  of  this  art  rendered  it 
impossible  until  recently  to  ascertain  how  much  truth  lay  hid  in 
these  legends ,  which  present  a  picture  rather  of  a  finished  art  at 
its  zenith  than  of  a  tedious  development.  The  stone  lions  that  keep 
watch  and  ward  above  the  gate  of  the  acropolis  at  Mycenae  were 
long  regarded  as  sentinels  at  the  entrance  to  the  history  of  Greek 
art.  They  towered  like  a  lonely  rock  above  the  great  ocean  of  mist 
that  veiled  the  ancient  period  from  our  gaze;  they  had  no  demon- 
strable connection  with  either  an  earlier  or  a  later  age.  To  SchUe- 
mann's  unflinching  belief  in  the  legends  we  owe  the  idetitifleation 
of  many^  places  celebrated  in  the  Homeric  epos,  and  by  this  means 
we  have  acquired  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  heroic  age  of 
Greece  than  the  ancients  themselves  possessed. 

The  Earliest  Stage  of  Civilization  within  the  Greek  world  has 
been  revealed  by  the  excavations  in  thp  ancient  acropolis  of  Teoy. 
The  first  settlement ,  represented  by  unpretentious  walls  of  small 
stones  and  by  primitive  pottery  and  stone  implements,  probably 
dates  back  nearly  3000  years  before  Christ.  Above  this  was  found 
a  citadel  with  massive  walls ,  fortified  gates,  and  handsome  inner 
buildings.  This  so-called  *  second  city',  or  second  layer,  also  dates 
from  between  2000  and  3000  years  before  Christ,  but  it  must  have 
remained  in  existence  for  a  long  period,  for  many  of  the  structures 
have  evidently  been  rebuilt  or  pulled  down  in  ancient  times. 

Of  special  importance  are  the  conclusions  as  to  the  development 
of  Greek  Architectural  Forms  that  have  been  deduced  from  these 
ruins  at  Troy,  thanks  to  the  penetration  of  W.  Dorpfeld,  who  system- 
atically continued  Schliemann's  explorations.  Not  only  does  the 
characteristic  ground-plan  of  the  Greek  temple  with  its  columned 
portico  find  its  prototype  in  the  Trojan  megaron ,  or  ruler's  apart- 
ment; the  methods  of  building  adopted  at  Troy  supply  the  explan- 
ation for  several  peculiarities  in  Greek  superstructures  also.  Thus 
the  broadening  of  the  front  ends  of  side-walls  to  form  so-called 
Antae,  and  the  practice  of  making  the  bottom  course  of  walls  of 
masonry  twice  as  high  as  the  course  above  it,  are  both  explained 
by  the  fact  that  upright  walls  were  originally  built  of  sundried 
bricks.    In  order  to  protect  these  from  the  dampness  of  the  soil, 
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they  were  provided  with  a  basis  of  stone,  and  this  construction  was 
retained  in  later  Greek  stone-buildings.  The  front  brick  wall  was 
protected  from  injury  by  a  eoToring  of  wooden  planks,  which  pro- 
jected a  little  beyond  the  ends  of  the  side- walls,  thus  giving  rise  to 
the  ants.  These  instances  are  among  the  most  interesting  proofs  of 
the  strength  of  tradition  in  Greek  art. 

The  treasure  of  gold,  silver,  and  bronze  utensils,  vessels,  and 
ornaments  found  among  the  ruins  of  Troy  are  evidences  of  an  al- 
ready developed  Metallic  Indwtry.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Troy 
themselves  understood  the  working  of  metals  is  proved  by  the  dis- 
covery of  stone  moulds  for  knife-blades  and  other  articles. 

The  Terracotta  VetselSy  which  have  been  found  in  abundance,  e2(  - 
hibit  a  great  variety  of  shape ,  few  of  any  great  elegance.  Their 
surfaces  are  black,  brown,  or  deep  red  and  often  carefully  polished; 
and  the  prevailing  geometrical  ornamentation  is  partly  incised,  partly 
painted  in  dull  white.  Feeble  attempts  to  represent  men  and  ani- 
mals also  occur.  The  effort  to  give  the  vessels  themselves  a  human 
shape  should  be  observed;  human  faces,  nipples,  navels,  and  even 
the  stumps  of  arms  are  plastically  represented  on  them ;  necklaces 
also  may  be  noticed.  The  art  of  this  earliest  period  never  advanced 
beyond  the  creation  of  such  details  and  of  crude  idols  and  figures  of 
animals  in  stone  and  clay,  which  together  represent  the  first  childisli 
essays  in  PiasUc  Art. 

The  'second  layer'  at  Troy  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  a  much 
larger  and  more  imposing  castle  —  the  so-called  ^Sixth  Layer . 
The  excellent  working  of  the  building-stones  of  this  period  awakes 
our  admiration.  The  objects  discovered  indicate  a  continuance  of 
the  former  civilization,  but  they  reveal  also  a  number  of  fresh  or- 
namental motives;  while  the  occurrence  of  more  delicate  and  more 
developed  pottery  amongst  fragments  of  native  origin  point  to  the 
influence  of  a  higher  stage  of  culture  —  the  so-called  Mycenaean  art. 

The  intermediate  stage  —  to  which  the  name  of  Island  Art  has 
been  applied  —  is  represented  by  pottery  and  other  articles,  chiefly 
found  in  tombs  on  the  Oyoladbs,  Crete,  and  certain  districts  of 
the  Gbeek  Mainlaioj.  The  vases  exhibit  much  affinity  with  those 
of  Troy;  the  black  or  rod  surface  is  well  polished  and  is  embellished 
with  ornaments  painted  in  light  yellow  or  white.  But  a  distinct 
advance  is  traceable.  The  clay  is  more  carefully  purified  and  the 
shapes  of  the  vases  are  more  developed  and  often  pleasing.  Besides 
light  painting  on  a  dark  ground  the  reverse  becomes  more  and  more 
common  —  dark  painting  on  a  light  ground.  On  vases  found  in 
Melos  and  Thera  among  the  S.  Cyclades  and  in  Crete ,  the  early 
linear  ornamentation  gives  place  to  spiral  motives  and  to  plant  and 
animal  forms  of  suprising  truth  to  nature  (p.  78).  Crete  also  was 
the  scene  of  the  invention  of  so-called  Glaze  Painiiny,  a  technical 
discovery  of  great  importance  throughout  the  whole  domain  of  Greek 
pottery.    Thin  practice  of  covering  the  vase  with  a  kind  of  glaze 
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enabled  the  manufactureis  to  obtain  mncb  more  completely  the 
effect  which  the  potters  of  the  Troad  and  the  islands  had  endeav- 
oured to  prodnce  by  a  laborious  process  of  polishing.  These  early 
Cretan  potteries  flourished  until  after  1600  B.C.,  as  we  learn  from 
disco Yeries  of  their  products  in  Egypt,  to  which  dates  can  be  as- 
signad.  They  were  the  forerunners  of  rtie  brilliant  Mycenaean  period, 
for  our  first  knowledge  of  which  we  are  indebted  to  Schliemann. 

The  art  of  the  so-called  Kyoenoan  Period  Is  named  after  the 
spot  where  the  first  specimens  were  found.  The  lions  at  the  acro- 
polis-gate of  MycenaB  have  emerged  from  their  isolation,  but  they 
still  hold  a  place  of  honour  in  the  great  continuous  sequence  to 
which  they  are  now  found  to  belong.  We  have  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  imposing  royal  castles  with  massive  walls,  while  the  opu- 
lence and  splendour  of  the  funeral  gifts  found  in  the  tombs  illustrate 
with  wonderful  fulness  the  reminiscences  of  the  brilliant  heroic  age 
that  animate  the  Homeric  epos.  Relics  of  this  period  have  been 
brought  to  light,  not  only  in  A^golis,  Mtcenje,  and  Tibtns,  but 
almost  everywhere  in  Greece.  Excavations  on  the  Acropolis  at 
Athbns  have  laid  bare  the  walls  of  a  Mycenaean  castle;  while  in 
BcEOTiA  are  Orohomenos  and  the  ancient  stronghold  on  Lake 
Kopa'is,  in  which  some  have  sought  to  identify  A&ne. 

The  similarity  of  the  articles  found  in  widely  different  places 
at  once  suggests  the  question :  where  Is  the  centre  of  this  art  to  be 
looked  for?  The  elementary  beginnings  of  Mycenaean  art  have  been 
recognized  in  Gbbtb.  The  prevailing  importance  of  that  island  in 
the  Greek  prehistoric  period  is  typified  in  the  legends  of  the  mighty 
ruler  Minos;  and  the  adjective  ^Minoan'  has  been  suggested  as  a 
more  historically  accurate  substitute  for  ^Mycenaean'  as  applied  to 
this  art.  The  preliminary  results  of  scientific  explorations,  which 
had  to  await  the  establishment  of  political  order,  have  already  sur* 
passed  all  expectations.  It  has  now  been  placed  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  island  was  the  chief  centre  and  focus  of  Mycenaean  art. 
The  palace  of  Minos  at  Knosfos,  excavated  by  Mr.  Evans,  and  the 
stronghold  of  Phaestos,  laid  bare  by  the  Italians  Halbherr  and 
Pemier,  throw  the  castles  of  Mycen»  and  Tiryns  completely  into 
the  shade,  both  in  beauty  of,  construction  and  in  splendour  of 
adornment. 

Architecture^  Mural  Decorations,  SculpiurCy  Small  Works  of  Art. 
In  the  case  of  the  strongholds  on  the  Greek  mainland  the  principal 
walls  were  usually  constructed  in  Cyclopean  masonry  of  large  and 
roughly  hewn  blocks,  although  —  at  least  in  later  times  —  the  use 
of  regularly  squared  stones  was  not  unknown.  The  domed  tombs 
and  a  fragment  of  the  girdle-wall  at  Mycenae  are  specimens  of  this 
later  masonry.  But  in  the  Cretan  palaces  all  walls  where  strength 
was  required  are  built  of  «5arefully  squared  stones.  The  inner  walls 
and  the  upper  portions  of  the  outer  walls  were  usually  constructed 
of  slighter  materials  —  small  stones  bound  together  with  mortar 
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and  faeed  with  stucco  —  as  was  also  the  case  on  the  mainland. 
Stout  beams,  as  at  Troy,  were  used  to  lend  them  strength.  Timber 
was  employed  also  for  roofs,  pillars,  and  columns.  The  open  colon- 
nades and  galleries  probably  produced  the  same  beautiful  effect  as 
is  still  admired  to  this  day  in  the  courts  of  Renaissance  buildings. 
At  Knossos  there  were  two  stories  of  such  galleries.  The  ornamental 
remains  and  fragments  of  plastic  decoration  that  have  been  pre- 
served surpass  in  number ,  antiquity ,  and  artistic  value  the  most 
closely  corresponding  discoveries  in  Greece.  These  remains,  found 
chiefly  at  Knossos  and  in  the  smaller  structure  recently  discovered 
at  Hagia  Triada  near  Pharatos,  consist  of  sculptured  lining-slabs  in 
coloured  stone  and  fragments  of  frescoes  and  coloured  reliefs  in 
stucco  t.  The  admiration  commanded  by  these  large  monuments  is 
not  less  than  that  evoked  by  the  smaller  works  of  art,  of  whose 
beauty  excavations  in  Greece  had  already  given  us  a  high  idea.  In 
one  of  the  corridors  of  the  palace  at  Knossos  was  found  a  painting 
of  a  youth  in  a  festal  procession,  whose  beautiful  head  can  be  com- 
pared only  with  works  of  the  first  great  period  of  Greek  art  shortly 
after  the  Persian  war.  The  lions  on  the  Acropolis  atMycenie,  with 
their  keen  observation  of  nature,  now  take  their  place  in  this  artistic 
series.  No  similar  large  work  of  sculpture  has  as  yet  been  found  in 
Crete;  but  a  large  bull,  formed  of  small  stones  fitted  together,  was 
discovered  at  Knossos.  A  number  of  ivory  statuettes  of  hovering 
men,  recently  exhumed  at  the  same  place,  display  admirable 
modelling.  These  probably  represent  jugglers,  a  subject  of  frequent 
repetition. 

The  feature  that  especially  distinguishes  Mycenaean  art  and 
places  it  on  a  higher  level  than ,  e.  g.  the  Egyptian  art  of  the  same 
period ,  is  its  free  observation  of  nature.  The  artist  shrinks  from 
no  difficulty,  and  though  he  occasionally  attempts  more  than  he  is 
able  effectively  to  perform,  his  creations  invariably  please  by  their 
endless  variety  and  by  their  freedom  from  convention.  Numerous 
instances  of  this  are  seen  in  the  carved  gems  and  seal-ringt,  bearing 
animated  battle  or  hunting  scenes,  religious  scenes,  and  specially 
successful  representations  of  animals  (p.  78).  The  above-mentioned 
qualities  are  admirably  exhibited  in  the  Golden  GobUta  found  in  a 
domed  tomb  at  Vaphio  (comp.  p.  78),  which  bear  raised  designs  of 
domesticated  cattle  gprazing  and  of  a  bull-hunt.  The  fame  of  these 
remained  unchallenged  by  the  Cretan  discoveries,  although  perhaps 
even  greater  admiration  is  due  to  a  steatite  vase  recently  exhumed 
at  Hagia  Triada  (see  above),  with  a  relief  of  a  procession.  In  the 
latter  men,  with  the  customary  apron  and  bearing  fans,  advance 
with  what  seems  to  be  a  dancing  step ;  one  rattles  a  sistrum  while 
others  open  their  mouths  in  song.    At  the  head  of  the  procession 

f  Tbc  results  of  the  Cretan  excavations  are  preseryed  in  the  museum 
of  Osniia  (HerakUon),  pp.  410,  411. 
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moves  a  richly-clad  personage,  probably  a  priest  or  a  priestess. 
Special  artistic  interest  attaches  to  the  reproduction  of  the  anatomical 
articulation  of  the  bodies,  the  animation  of  the  gestures,  the  free 
composition  of  the  groups,  and  the  depth  of  the  relief  attained  in 
gradual  levels.  The  keen  observation  displayed  in  these  works  is 
not,  however,  the  observation  of  a  primitive  man,  regarding  his 
environment  with  open  eyes  and  representing  it  with  astonishing 
skill,  as,  for  example,  did  the  authors  of  the  sketches  on  reindeer's 
bones  found  in  northern  lands;  in  the  case  of  the  Mycenaan  artist, 
the  observation  is  coupled  with  a  strong  sense  of  style,  the  result 
of  long  practice.  That  technical  skill  had  attained  as  hig^  a  level  as 
artistic  sense  is  proved  by  such  works  as  the  Dagger  BUuies  (p.  78) 
from  the  royal  tombs  at  Mycens,  with  representations  inlaid  in 
coloured  metals,  and  the  so-called  Draught  Board  (p.  411)  from  ^ 
Knossos,  ornamented  with  gold,  alabaster,  and  glass-paste. 

Abundant  illustration  of  the  development  of  Mycenaan  artistic 
forms  is  provided  by  the  Pottery.  The  earlier  stage,  the  so-called 
Kamaraes  Variety,  in  which  light-coloured  ornamentation  appears 
on  a  dark  ground,  has  already  been  mentioned  (p.  Ixix).  The  same 
taste  is  displayed  in  these  as  in  the  dagger-blades,  in  which  the 
pattern  is  relieved  in  gold  or  silver  against  the  darker  bronze,  The 
shape  of  these  vases  clearly  indicates  that  they  were  imitated  from 
metal  vessels.  The  so-called  Mycen»an  pottery  exhibits  at  first 
only  an  inversion  in  the  method  of  painting:  dark  ornamentation 
upon  a  light  ground.  Both  methods  sometimes  occur  on  the  same 
vase.  In  the  shapes  of  the  vases  and  in  the  subjects  of  the  or- 
namentation the  two  varieties  have  also  much  in  common.  But  the 
similarity  of  the  clay  and  of  the  technique  is  decisive  in  forbidding 
us  to  assign  different  places  of  origin  to  the'  light  and  to  the  dark 
vases.  MycensBan  pottery  is  thus  merely  a  later  development  of  the 
Cretan ;  it  existed  for  some  time  alongside  the  older  variety,  but 
finally  attained  the  supremacy.  The  clay,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  smaller  Tases,  is  of  great  fineness,  with  a  beautiful  pale  yellow 
surface.  The  decorative  pigments  are  partly  glossy  black  or  dark 
brown,  partly  deep  red.  The  embellishments  are  mostly  borrowed 
from  the  organic  world.  Foliage  plants  overspread  the  body  of  the 
vases  apparently  without  system ;  cuttle-fish  encircle  them  with  their 
tentacles ;  shells  and  snails  are  scattered  profusely.  Among  linear 
motives  the  spiral  with  all  its  yariations  is  especially  favoured. 
Curiously  enough,  representations  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal 
life  and  of  human  beings  never  occur  in  this  earlier  ceramic  period. 
This  limitation  in  the  number  of  motives  is,  however,  the  expression 
of  a  deliberate  feeling  for  art.  Beautiful  examples  have  been  dis- 
covered in  the  tombs  on  the  acropolis  at  Mycena  (p.  78)  and  still 
more  numerously  in  the  course  of  recent  excavations  in  Crete. 

The  Zenith  of  Mycenaean  Art  was  reached  about  1600  years  B.C. 
We  are  enabled  to  fix  this  period  by  Egyptian  objects  bearing  dates 
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that  have  been  found  in  Crete  and  elsewhere,  as  well  as  by  Myceuiean 
objects  found  in  Egypt  along  witb  natiTe  articles  whose  date  is 
known.  In  Egyptian  mural  paintings  of  this  date  there  even  appear 
personages  in  Mycensean  costume,  bearing  costly  gifts  for  the 
Pharaok ;  these  are  the  ^magnates  of  the  land  of  Kefti  and  of  the 
islands  that  are  in  the  sea'.  It  is  now  practically  certain  that  the 
land  of  Kefti,  the  Oaphtor  of  the  Bible,  is  Crete.  But  were  these 
Cretans,  the  missionaries  of  Mycensan  art,  Greeks?  As  regards  the 
inhabitants  of  Argolis,  who  shared  the  knowledge  of  this  art,  the 
question  may  be  answered  in  the  affirmative.  The  numerous  in- 
scribed clay  tablets  found  at  Knossos  would,  no  duubt,  supply  us 
with  the  most  satisfactory  information  as  to  the  Cretans,  but  un- 
fortunately they  have  not  yet  been  deciphered.  There  are  weighty 
reasons  against  identifying  the  founders  of  this  art  as  Greeks.  The 
author  of  the  Odyssey  (xix,  172  seq.)  did  not  regard  Crete  as  a 
purely  Greek  island.  Even  within  the  historical  period  the  Eteo- 
kretes,  dwelling  in  the  E.  of  the  island,  spoke  a  dialect  of  their 
own,  which  has  been  preserved  in  inscriptions  written  in  Greek 
characters.  The  same  civilization  that  flourished  at  Knossos  and 
Phestoa  prevailed  also  in  this  part  of  the  island ,  which  remained 
non-Hellenic  for  a  long  time ,  and  its  earliest  stages  have  been 
traced  in  Crete,  though  not  in  Argolis  j  we  may  therefore  probably 
conclude  that  the  original  transmitters  of  Mycenaean  art  are  to  be 
recognized  in  the  Pte^  Greek  Population  of  Crete,  whose  last  de- 
scendants were  the  Eteokretes.  The  palace  at  Knossos  perished  at 
a  time  when  this  art  was  at  its  zenith.  Discoveries  dating  from  the 
Later  Mycenaean  Period  were  made  only  in  a  few  rooms  that  had 
been  restored.  The  place  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of  a  ruler ;  the 
palace  had  evidently  been  destroyed  and  its  occupants  expelled  by 
hostile  hands.  The  theory  that  the  foes  were  Greeks  is  strongly 
supported  by  the  subsequent  stylistic  development  of  the  forms,  to 
be  most  clearly  observed  in  the  pottery.  There  is  no  sudden  break 
with  the  older  forms  —  the  invaders  had  been  permeated  with  this 
art  in  their  own  homes  —  but  there  is  a  distinct  falling  off  in 
artistic  excellence.  The  technical  execution  of  the  vases  themselves 
is  indeed  improved,  but  the  beautiful  realistic  ornamentation  gives 
placed  to  a  conventional  linear  system,  which  eventually  entirely 
deteriorates.  Representations  with  figures  are  not  uncommon,  notably 
on  Vases  found  in  Ctfbus.  The  artists  betray  a  good  deal  of  clum- 
siness; a  specimen  like  the  large  vase  with  figures  of  warriors  from 
MyoensB  (now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens,  p.  78)  may  be 
classed  among  their  best  efforts.  The  old  geometrical  system  of 
ornamentation,  which  had  long  been  superseded  by  the  Mycenseau 
style,  though  it  lingered  here  and  there  among  rustic  potteries, 
again  comes  to  the  fore,  and  after  being  used  along  with  the 
Hyeen»an  style,  finally  obtains  the  supremacy.  —  It  was  during 
thlA  later  period  that  the  Cretan  products  were  most  widely  exported. 
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Cretan  vases  are  found  everywhere  from  Sicily  to  Egypt  and  Syria ; 
and  their  fragments  have  been  discovered  in  the  Second  Layer  at 
Troy  (p.  Ixix).  But  the  general  influence  of  this  art  has  been  wider 
still;  it  extended  to  Spain  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  Caucasus  on  the 
other,  and,  crossing  the  Balkans,  it  penetrated  to  Northern  Europe. 

n.  Early  Greek  Period.  Archaic  Art. 

About  a  thousand  years  before  Christ  the  Gbometrioal  Style 
achieved  complete  supremacy  in  Greek  Decorative  Art.  The  style 
has  several  local  varieties,  but  all  have  one  common  character.  The 
ornamentation  is  composed  of  straight  lines  and  of  dicles  drawn 
with  the  compass.  Our  knowledge  of  it  is  founded  partly  on  the 
products  of  the  Metal  Industry,  but  mainly  on  the  Pottery  of  the 
period.  The  surfaces  of  the  vases  are  divided  into  definite  spaces 
by  horizontal  and  perpendicular  lines,  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
ornamentation  of  the  early  Mycenaean  pottery  which  wandered  freely 
over  the  entire  vase.  This  clear  disposition  of  parts  was  retained 
also  in  the  later  development  of  vase-painting.  Not  until  the  be- 
ginning of  the  geometrical  style  can  we  properly  speak  of  Greek  Art. 
Thenceforth,  also,  we  can  trace  a  continuous  development,  which 
shows,  however,  many  evidences  of  foreign  influence.  Mycenaean 
art  thus  occupies  a  brilliant  position  of  its  own;  many  threads 
connect  it  with  the  subsequent  period,  but  it  is  itself  no  purely 
Greek  product.  The  geometrical  vases,  with  their  neat  and  care- 
fully executed  ornamentation,  are  the  earliest  products  of  any 
national  Greek  art.  The  manufacture  of  the  huge  vessels  that  have 
been  found  pre-supposes  an  astonishingly  advanced  technical  skill. 
Many  of  the  finest  specimens  were  discovered  in  the  rich  necropolis 
of  Sellada  on  the  island  of  Thera  (pp.  245,  246)  and  in  the  ancient 
cemetery  outside  the  Dipylon  at  Athens  (p.  85,  86).  Many  of  the 
Attic  vases  present  mourning  scenes,  funerals,  and  other  subjects 
corresponding  with  the  sepulchral  use  to  which  they  were  put.  The 
forms  of  men  and  animals  had  to  conform  to  the  principles  of  the 
geometric  style;  and  a  similar  angular,  conventional  treatment 
occurs  in  numerous  small  carved  figures  of  men  and  animals  in  terra- 
cotta or  bronze.  These  little  figures,  which  are  either  ornaments 
from  implements  or  votive  offerings  (comp.  pp.  89,  300),  are  the 
only  sculptures  in  the  round  that  have  survived  from  this  period. 

Gradually  this  style  underwent  a  change.  The  severity  of  the 
ornamentation  relaxed  and  new  and  foreign  elements  were  ad- 
mitted. Spiral  lines,  foliage,  vegetable  forms,  and  other  Mycensan 
motives  began  to  mingle  with  the  geometrical  designs.  This  retro- 
gressive movement  must  have  been  inspired  from  Crete,  where  the 
breach  with  the  Mycenaean  tradition  was  not  so  abrupt  as  on  the 
Greek  mainland,  and  where  the  geometrical  style  was  at  all  times 
leavened  with  Mycena;an  achievements.  But  Cretan  influence  upon 
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Greece  began  now  to  be  powerfully  sapplemented  by  the  influence 
of  the  regions  on  the  Euphrates,  through  the  meduim  of  the  mer- 
canttle  Phoenicians.  From  the  Euphrates  came  mainly  the  fabulous 
winged  monsters,  and  the  still  more  important  palmette  and  lotus 
ornamentation,  which  afterwards  proYod  so  capable  of  rich  develop- 
ment. Our  knowledge  of  the  freer  geometrical  style,  combined 
mainly  with  Mycensan  motives,  is  obtained  principally  from  the 
vases  of  Attic  origin,  known  as  Phaleron  Vases  from  the  place  where 
most  have  been  found,  and  in  the  second  place  from  Boeotian  Vases. 
The  so-called  Obibntal  Sttlb  of  ornamentation,  in  which  the 
main  subjects  are  surrounded  with  several  bands  of  pictures  and 
ornaments,  found  its  patterns  in  oriental  textile  fabrics  and  metal 
articles.  Vases  decorated  in  this  style  were  manufactured  in  Asia 
Minor  and  the  adjacent  Islands.  One  particular  variety,  on  which 
rows  of  grazing  mountain-goats  are  frequently  depicted,  figures 
largely  among  the  discoveries  at  Rhodes  and  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt. 
Mythological  and  other  subjects  are  not  wanting,  but  these  are 
subsidiary  to  the  decorative  element.  The  designs  themselves  appear 
to  be  directly  connected  with  the  Mycenaan  style  of  vase-painting; 
the  geometric  style  occurs  only  in  occasional  ornaments  used  to  fill 
in  spaces.  The  vases  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  light  yellow 
clay  J  and  in  addition  to  the  dark  glaze-paint,  dull  white  and  purplish 
red  pigments  are  used  for  details.  The  same  colours  are  used  also 
in  the  rich  ornamentation  on  the  black  glaze  that  coats  the  interior 
of  shallow  vases,  which  externally  bear  dark  paintings  on  a  light 
ground.  The  predilection  for  variety  and  bright  colouring  that 
distinguished  the  early  Cretan  pottery  (p.  Ixxii)  seems  to  be  here 
revived.  In  Greece  the  vases  from  Melos,  Eretria^  and  Attica  (e.g,  the 
large  amphorae  with  the  deaths  of  Nessus  and  the  Gorgons  and  with 
chariots,  in  the  National  Museum,  p.  86)  represent  approximately 
the  same  stage  of  development;  butin  these  varieties  the  geometrical 
style  exercises  a  stronger  influence  than  in  the  vases  from  Asia 
Minor,  and  the  scenes  depicted  are  less  subordinate  to  the  decorations. 
The  same  characteristics  distinguish  the  so-called  Protocorinthian 
Vases.  Among  the  latter  the  small  oil- vases  with  bodies  tapering 
rapidly  to  the  bottom  and  with  disk-shaped  mouths  must  have  been 
a  highly  popular  variety,  for  they  are  found  in  abundance  in  all 
parts  of  the  Greek  world.  The  later  examples  charm  us  by  their 
wonderfully  delicately  executed  miniature  painting.  These  vases 
derive  their  name  from  the  fact  that  they  were  regarded  as  the 
earliest  efforts  of  Corinthian  potters ;  and  although  this  view  is  in- 
correct, a  close  relationship  exists  between  them  and  later  Corinthian 
vases.  This  Is  most  apparent  in  the  votive  tablets  of  the  Corinthian 
Potters''  Guilds  found  in  the  temple  of  the  Isthmian  Poseidon,  of 
vhieh  Berlin  Museum  now  contains  the  most  important  collection. 
!Ph«Be  bear  inscriptions  in  the  early  Corinthian  alphabet  as  well  as 
deeofi^ve  scenes,  the  most  charming  of  which  are  the  naive  and 
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animated  representations  of  scenes  in  the  potter's  industry.  Mytho- 
logical representations  are  found  on  vases  from  this  source,  but  the 
Corinthian  vase-painter,  like  his  colleague  in  Asia  Minor,  more 
frequently  contented  himself  with  decorative  motives.  Bands  of 
tame,  wild,  and  fabulous  animals  encircle  the  body  of  the  vase, 
while  the  spaces  between  are  filled  in  by  a  copious  use  of  rosettes 
(p.  86).  Similar  decorations  occur  on  the  Attic  fragments,  known 
as  Vourva  Vases  from  the.  site  in  the  Mesogeia  where  they  were  first 
discovered  (p.  86), 

The  preceding  remarks  have  been  confined  to  vase-painting; 
but  a  similar  course  of  development  may  be  traced  in  other  branches 
of  art.  Fragments  of  inlaying  and  golden  diadems  have  been  found, 
the  decoration  of  which  corresponds  in  style  with  the  Phaleron  vases 
(p.  89).  The  dominating  influence  of  the  Orient  is  apparent  in  the 
brazen  votive  shields  found  in  the  Grotto  of  Zeus  on  the  Cretan 
Mount  Ida  (now  in  the  museum  at  Candia).  Friezes  of  animals 
resembling  those  on  the  shields  occur  on  bronze  vessels  found  in 
Etruscan  tombs.  These  had  been  imported  from  the  Greek  East, 
and  inspired  in  their  turn  the  native  art  of  Etruria.  Two  bronzes 
found  at  Olympla  belong  approximately  to  the  same  stage  of  art  as 
the  Melian,  Protocorinthian,  and  allied  vases ;  one  of  these  is  a  relief 
of  Hercules  attacking  the  Centaur  and  of  a  winged  goddess  holding 
two  lions  (p.  89;  No.  6444);  the  other  is  a  piece  of  armour  engraved 
with  figures  that  are  now  scarcely  distinguishable  (p.  80;  No.  6441). 

Our  survey  of  ait  in  its  smaller  manifestations  has  brought  us 
to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  i.e.,  to  the  close  of  a  period 
that  may  aptly  be  called  the  Greek  middle  ages.  We  turn  back  for 
a  little  in  order  to  cast  a  brief  glance  at  the  development  of  art  in 
its  larger  forms  during  that  period. 

Architecture.  Mycenasan  art  was  employed  almost  exclusively  in 
the  service  of  kings  and  courts.  But  during  the  commotions  follow- 
ing the  migrations  of  the  Greek  tribes  the  brilliancy  of  kingship 
gradually  paled  and  new  arrangements  prevailed.  The  new  monu- 
mental art  which  arose  on  the  restoration  of  settled  order  had  other 
aims.  It  entered  the  service  of  religion.  Originally  the  god  dwelt 
in  the  palace  of  the  ruler,  as,  in  the  Odyssey,  Athena  dwelt  in  the 
house  of  Erechtheus.  When  the  palace  was  deserted  a  new  abode 
must  be  found  for  the  god,  and  he  obtained  a  dwelling  of  his  own. 
Temples  arose  on  the  actual  sites  of  the  'Mycenaean'  castles  at 
Mycenae,  Tiryns,  Athens,  and  elsewhere.  Demands  powerfully 
affecting  the  development  of  art  were  made  by  the  archaic  shrines 
that  exchanged  their  former  local  for  a  national  Greek  significance, 
as  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  and  Delos. 

The  Heraeon  at  Olympia  is  the  most  ancient  temple  on  Greek 
soil.  Owing  to  Dorpfeld's  fundamental  treatise  it  has  become  the 
classic  building  for  a  knowledge  of  the  development  of  the  Doric 
style.     The  ground-plan  of  the  long  aud  narrow  cella  is  connected 
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wMth  that  of  the  megaron  of  tlie  heioio  ago,  aa  wc  ftnd  it  in  Troy. 
The  harmony  between  Trojan  and  Mycenaan  methods  of  building  is 
apparent  also  in  the  superstructure.  The  lower  stone  portion  (socle) 
of  the  walls,  of  uniform  height,  is  still  preserved ;  the  vanished 
upper  portion  was  of  sun-dried  bricks.  The  ants  and  architraye 
were  of  timber,  and  wood  was  also  used  for  the  original  columns, 
which  were  replaced  one  by  one  as  they  decayed  by  stone  columns. 
Pausanias,  who  visited  Olympia  about  the  middle  of  the  2nd  cent, 
after  Christ,  saw  one  wooden  column  still  standing.  A  novelty,  un- 
known to  the  ancient  megaron,  was  the  colonnade  surrounding  the 
eella.  The  object  of  this  was  not  only  the  embellishment  of  the 
exterior;  it  had  a  technical  reason  as  well.  It  was  intended  to  relieve 
the  oella-walls  of  some  of  the  thrust  of  the  sloping  roof  which  had 
superseded  the  flat  roof  of  the  Myoenssan  age. 

The  architect  was  assisted  by  the  potter.  In  order  to  protect  the 
timber  architrave  fmm  the  destructive  effects  of  damp,  it  was  covered 
with  tiles  and  coffers  of  baked  clay.  The  crowning  ornament  of 
the  pediment,  the  comer-decorations,  the  eaves-troughs,  and  other 
details  were  supplied  by  the  potter.  All  these  details  were  brightly 
ornamented,  in  harmony  with  the  painting  used  for  other  parte  of 
the  building.  —  The  large  pediment-aoroterion  of  the  Uerson,  a 
remarkable  example  of  the  potter's  art,  is  still  extant  (p.  300). 
During  the  excavation  of  the  very  ancient  Temple  ofApoUo  at  Thermos 
iniEtolia  (p.  ^^16),  the  construction  of  which  closely  resembled  that 
of  the  Herseon,  still  more  numerous  remains  of  the  terracotta  em- 
bellishments were  found.  In  addition  to  edging -tiles  (some  of 
highly  arcbaic  shape)  with  moulded  ornamentation,  remains  of 
acroteria  in  the  form  of  figures  were  found,  and  large  terracotta 
metope-slabs,  embellished  with  highly  interesting  representations,  t 
These  date  from  about  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.,  and  in  techniqun 
and  design  recall  the  beautiful  Melian  amphora  with  Hercules  and 
lole  (p.  86).  Even  when  the  transition  was  made  to  the  construction 
of  buildings  entirely  of  stone,  the  use  of  terracotta  coatings  was 
partly  retained,  especially  in  Sicily  and  SotUhem  Italy.  Richly 
ornamented  terracotta  ooffers  have  e,g»  been  preserved  from  two 
buildings  of  the  6th  cent.,  viz,  the  Temple  0.  at  Sellnus  and  the 
Treasury  of  Gela  at  Olympia  (p.  299). 

Unfortunately  the  ruinous  condition  of  these  ancient  temples  at 
Olympia  and  Thermos  prevMits  us  from  forming  any  farther  direct 
conclusions  as  to  their  construction.  We  are  in  a  better  position  as 
regards  temples  of  the  6th  century.  But  the  classic  spot,  which 
presents  most  clearly  to  our  eyes  the  severe  and  grave  effect  of  archaic 
Doric  architecture,  is  not  on  Greek  soil.  We  must  seek  it  at  Paestum, 
the  Poseidonla  of  the  Greeks,  in  Lucania.  The  most  ancient  edifice 
here  is  the  so-'called  Basilica.   We  are  struck  by  the  remarkable 

•^  These  remains  are  at  present  in  a  room  adjoining  Ropm  XVI.  in 
IlieHattOnal  Museum  at  Athens.  Digitized  by  GoOglC 
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bulging,  fiat  capitals,  and  by  the  rapid  tapering  of  the  shafts.  The 
effect  of  compression  is  considerably  increased  by  the  height  of  the 
superstructure  above  the  columns,  which  at  the  pediments  must  have 
been  about  equal  to  the  height  of  the  columns  themieWes.  This  we 
conclude  from  the  proportions  of  the  immediately  adjacent  and  much 
better  preserved  Temple  of  Demeter,  which  closely  resembles  it  in 
details.  No  archaic  temple  in  Greece  can  be  compared  with  these 
in  point  of  preservation.  Of  the  ancient  temple  at  Corinth  only  a 
few  columns  with  the  architrave  are  standing.  The  remains  of  the 
ancient  Hekatompedon  on  the  acropolis  at  Aihen$  are  instructive;  a 
partial  reconstruction  by  Wiegand  is  shown  in  the  Acropolis  Mu- 
seum (p.  55).  The  material  used  is  the  native,  easily-worked  poros 
stone,  of  which  also  the  cornice  was  eonstruoted.  The  stone  itself 
shows  traces  of  sharply  outlined  ornamentation,  filled  in  with 
colour.   The  aid  of  the  potter  was  not  used. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  beginnings  of  Ionic  Architecture  is  much 
less  full.  No  instructive  ancient  example  corresponding  to  the  Doric 
Hereon  has  been  preserved.  The  stone  architrave  of  later  Ionic 
buildings  bears  distinct  evidence  in  its  details  of  development  from 
timber  construction,  but  it  is  sharply  differentiated  from  the  massive 
Doric  architrave.  Ionic  columns  are  taller  and  more  slender  than 
Doric  columns,  and  could  therefore  support  only  a  light  super- 
structure formed  of  laths  and  planks,  not  of  solid  beams.  This  style 
was  developed  in  A$ia  Minor  and  in  the  Islands.  The  initial  and 
inherent  tendency  towards  elegance  was  reinforced  on  the  transition 
to  stone  construction  by  the  circumstance  that  precisely  in  these 
regions  an  early  beginning  had  been  made  to  work  the  abundant 
stores  of  marble.  This  beautiful  material  was  far  better  adapted 
for  the  execution  of  delicate  ornamentation  than  the  tufa  and  lime- 
stone used  in  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Italy.  This  was  probably  the 
reason  why  in  Ionic  architecture  the  ornaments  were  executed  in 
sculpture,  while  Doric  builders  contented  themselves  even  at  a  later 
date  with  painted  embellishments.  Some  remarkable  volute-capi- 
tals, found  at  Lesbos  and  in  the  very  ancient  temple  of  Neandreia 
in  the  Troad,  may  be  regarded  as  the  preliminary  form  of  the  lonio 
capital.  Unfortunately  the  other  remains  of  these  temples  are  too 
scanty  to  assist  us  in  tracing  the  development  of  the  style.  /The 
earliest  Ionic  temple  of  which  we  possess  any  remains  is  •  the 
Heraton  of  Samos,  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The 
elaborately  moulded  bases  of  the  columns  are  specially  noteworthy. 
Better  known  is  the  somewhat  similar  ancieut  Artemision  ofEphesus, 
in  the  building  of  which  King  Croesus  took  part.  Besides  colnmns 
with  their  bases  and  capitals  there  remain  fragments  of  the  reliefs 
that  adorned  the  eaves-troughs  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  column- 
shafts.  These  are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Our  acquaintance 
with  the  archaic  Ionic  style  is  farther  extended  by  some  ancient 
capitals  from  Delos  and  by  the  column  that  supported  the  large 
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sphinX)  the  Votive  Offering  of  the  Naxiam  at  Delphi  (p.  152).  Au 
admirable  idea  of  the  cheerful  and  festal  effect  of  a  complete  edifice 
with  its  rich  sculptured  and  ornamental  embellishments  is  afforded 
by  the  Treamry  of  Knidos  at  Delphi  (p.  151),  which  was  built  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple,  and 
has  been  tolerably  completely  reconstructed  from  the  extant  remains. 
Besides  the  large  frieze,  we  note  especially  the  women's  figures  used 
as  supports,  the  predecessors  of  the  famous  Maidens  of  the  Erechtheion. 

We  have  already  encountered  Benlptnre  more  than  once  as  the 
comrade  or  the  assistant  of  architecture  in  the  service  of  religion. 
But  it  had  also  higher  funotions  of  its  own.  In  the  first  place  it  had 
to  provide  the  images  of  the  gods  for  the  temples,  as  well  as  to 
produce  the  large  vetiTeH^erings  founded  in  pious  recognition  of  the 
deity.  A  particular  variety  of  the  latter,  of  great  importance  to  the 
art  of  sculpture,  arose  in  connection  with  the  pan-hellenic  festivals, 
for  it  early  became  a  custom  to  erect  statues  to  the  victors  at  the 
national  games.  Thus  the  temples  became  veritable  museums  of 
sculpture. 

Early  Archaic  Sculpture,  The  crude  idols,  which  were  preserved 
here  and  there  down  to  a  late  period  in  virtue  of  their  alleged  sanc- 
tity, have,  of  course,  practically  no  importance  in  the  history  of  art 
For  the  beginnings  of  sculpture  we  must  once  again  turn  our  eyes 
towards  Crete.  The  ancient  brilliant  art,  which  flourished  here  at 
theMycenaan  epoch,  did  not  wholly  die  out  in  the  succeeding  period. 
The  contrary  is  proved  by  various  bronze  statuettes  and  large  terra- 
cotta figures,  and  still  more  conclusively  by  the  upper  part  of  a 
limestone  Statue  of  a  Woman  from  EUuthema^  now  in  the  Museum 
at  Oandia  (p.  411),  In  spite  of  the  high  antiquity  of  this  statue, 
which  must  be  referred  to  the  7th  cent.  B.C.,  we  are  struck  by  the 
on  the  whole  realistic  reproduction  of  the  forms  of  the  head  and  the 
distinct  disposition  of  the  features.  The  nose  boldly  projects,  while 
the  hair  hanging  in  locks  down  to  the  shoulders  spreads  out  like 
wings  behind  the  ears  and  presses  them  forward.  Remarkable 
affinity  with  this  Cretan  work  is  displayed  by  the  seated  Statue  of  a 
Womany  from  Arcadia  (p.  79;  No.  67).  The  missing  lower  portion 
of  this  figure  may  be  supplied  from  another  (headless)  figure  found 
at  the  same  place  (p.  78;  No.  6).  We  have  thus  a  confirmation  of 
the  traditional  connection  between  the  ancient  art  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus and  Cretan  art.  Dipoinoa  and  Skyllia,  two  Cretan  artists,  were 
employed  at  various  places  in  the  Peloponnesus,  especially  at  Sikyon 
and  Argos,  the  period  of  their  activity  being  generally  assumed  to 
he  the  beginning  of  the  6th  century.  The  above-mentioned  sculptures 
seem  to  claim  a  still  higher  antiquity,  even  if  Cretan  art  did  not 
exett  its  influence  upon  the  Peloponnesus  before  the  time  of  these 
aitists.  The  large  limestone  head  of  Hera,  from  the  Cult-Statue 
hUmBmaeon  at  Olympia  (p.  300),  is  of  great  interest.   The  face 
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gives  clear  proof  of  a  certain  knowledge  of  the  bony  framework  below 
the  skin  and  of  the  employment  of  fixed  rules  of  proportion;  it  bears 
also  a  crudely  lifelike  expression.  To  judge  from  the  position  of  the 
ears,  the  hair  was  arranged  like  th»t  of  the  above-mentioned  Cretan 
statue.  A  farther  advance  in  art  is  displayed  in  the  Beliefs  from  the 
Treasury  of  Sikyon  (p.  139)  at  Delphi,  which  was  built  at  t^e  be- 
ginning of  the  6th  century.  These  are  especially  pleasing  owing  to 
the  naive  originality  of  the  representation  and  the  striving  after 
truth  to  nature,  particularly  in  the  representations  of  animals. 

The  curiously  sharp  outiines  of  the  forms  in  all  these  works  is  to 
be  explained  by  the  method  of  carving  usual  to  the  artists,  which 
was  developed  by  practice,  not  only  on  soft  stone  but  also  on  wood, 
the  first  material  offering  itself.  Dipoinos  and  Sky  His  carved  several 
statues  in  wood;  and  that  material  was  preferred  by  their  alleged 
pupils,  the  masters  of  the  Ea&ly  Spaktan  Art.  Laconian  works, 
such  as  the  pedestal  with  reliefs  in  the  museum  at  Sparta  (p.  361) 
and  the  votive  tablets  for  the  apotheosized  dead  (p.  361),  resemble 
wood -carvings  translated  into  stone.  One  of  their  characteristic 
peculiarities  is  the  varying  depth  of  the  background  of  the  relief. 

The  Pediment  Relief  of  the  Treasury  of  Megara  at  Olympia 
(p.  300)  is  a  notable  achievement  of  Peloponnesian  art,  although 
the  exact  spot  where  it  was  designed  cannot  be  more  particularly 
defined.  The  relief,  which  exists  only  in  fragments,  represents  the 
contest  of  the  gods  and  giants.  The  mention  of  Megara  recalls  8elvnu»^ 
its  daughter-city  in  the  West.  The  well-known  metope-reliefs  from 
Temple  0.  (Perseus  slaying  the  Gorgon  and  Hercules  with  the  cap- 
tured Kerkopes)  look  like  scions  of  Peloponnesian  art.  Notwith^ 
standing  the  archaic  clumsiness  in  the  forms  of  t^e  bodies  and  heads, 
they  belong,  like  the  Olympian  pediment-relief,  to  a  somewhat  later 
period  than  do,  e,g.  the  Sikyouian  works  at  Delphi.  They  show  an 
advance  in  the  careful  reproduction  of  the  folds  and  in  the  gradiiated 
edges  of  the  drapery,  the  latter  an  achievement  of  Ionian  art,  if  we 
may  for  the  moment  anticipate.  In  the  course  of  the  frequent  inter- 
course between  the  East  and  the  West,  Ionian  artists  visited  the 
Peloponnesus  just  as  the  above-mentioned  Cretans  did,  and  exe- 
cuting commissions  there  exercised  an  influence  over  the  native 
studios. 

The  two  ancient  Figures  of  Youths  from  Delphi  (p.  150),  dating 
at  latest  from  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.,  illustrate  the  inter- 
section of  the  different  styles.  One  of  these  figures  is  signed  by  the 
artist,  Polymedes  of  Argos,  the  earliest  evidence  of  the  practice  of 
art  in  that  city,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous.  The  heads  are 
entirely  in  the  Cretan  manner;  the  heavy  thick-set  figures  introduce 
us  to  a  peculiarity  of  the  later  Argive  school ;  while  details  in  the 
formation  of  the  bodies,  more  especially  the  attitude,  in  which  the 
left  foot  is  slightly  advanced  and  the  stiffly  pendant  arms  scarcely 
detached  from  the  body,  range  them  in  a  type  widely  found  throughout 
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archaic  art  as  a  whole.  The  cradle  of  this  type  was  Egypt,  whence 
the  lonlass  were  the  first  to  borrow  it.  We  meet  it  in  some  early 
examples  from  Naueratis,  the  Ionian  city  in  the  Delta,  but  it  was 
more  particularly  adopted  by  the  School  of  Samos.  TeUklea  and 
TheodoroB,  sons  of  RhoikoSy  two  native  artists,  executed  the  wooden 
cult-statue  for  the  temple  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  in  Samos  according 
to  the  Egyptian  canon.  The  Samians  learnt  also  from  the  Egyptians 
the  art  of  hollow-casting  in  bronze  and  taught  it  to  the  rest  of 
Greece.  Working  in  marble  also  flourished  in  Samos.  Several  torsos 
of  figures  in  the  above-described  attitude  have  been  found  on  the 
island,  mostly  executed  in  the  coarse-grained  and  highly  crystalline 
Naxian  marble.  The  quarrying  of  this  material  seems  to  have  in- 
spired the  formation  of  a  native  school  of  art  in  Naxos,  which 
naturally  closely  followed  the  lines  of  the  prosperous  Samian  school. 
A  pedestal  found  in  Delo$,  embellished  with  animals'  heads  and  still 
bearing  the  feet  of  a  figure  in  motion,  bears  the  signature  of  the 
Naxian  artist  Viphikartidei,  In  Delos  also  are  the  remains  of  a 
colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  dedicated  by  the  Naxians  (p.  234);  and  in 
one  of  the  old  quarries  in  Naxos  is  a  statue  only  roughly  blocked  out 
(p.  243).  The  Sphinx  erected  at  Delphi  by  the  Naxians  (p.  152)  is 
assuredly  a  specimen  of  native  Naxian  art.  A  number  of  other  figures 
in  Naxian  marble  have  been  found  at  various  places,  but  it  is  in 
most  cases  impossible  to  determine  whether  any  particular  figure 
is  to  be  referred  to  Samos,  to  Naxos,  or  to  some  other  island,  which 
might  easily  have  used  the  same  material.  The  matter,  however,  is 
of  little  importance,  for  in  point  of  style  we  may  regard  the  Eablt 
Island  Schools  as  forming  a  single  whole.  A  considerable  amount 
of  light  is  thrown  on  their  development  by  a  statue  (p.  79 ;  No.  10) 
from  the  temple  of  the  Ptoian  ApoUo  in  Bceotia.  This  is  still  wholly 
under  the  influence  of  the  Egyptian  prototypes.  The  narrow  visage, 
with  its  straight,  thin  lips  and  shallow,  almond-shaped  eyes,  has 
little  life.  The  massive  shoulders  are  somewhat  raised  and  the 
impression  of  their  breadth  is  enhanced  by  the  slenderness  of  tho 
waist.  The  trunk,  when  viewed  from  the  front,  is  bounded  at  the 
sides  by  almost  straight  and  lifeless  lines;  and  it  Is  conventionally 
separated  from  the  thighs  by  two  furrows  meeting  each  other  at 
a  somewhat  acute  angle.  The  slight  indication  of  the  breast- 
muscles  is  the  solitary  anatomical  feature  attempted.  The  stomach 
is  represented  by  a  round  undivided  mass,  in  which  the  navel  is 
deeply  sun.k.  The  arms  are  only  slightly  detached  from  the  body 
and  the  fists  are  clenched.  The  legs  are  disproportionately  thick,  a 
peculiarity  that  lingered  long  In  all  archaic  art.  The  Indication  of 
the  knee-caps  is  the  only  sign  of  any  recognition  of  the  bony  frame- 
work of  the  body.  The  somewhat  better  preserved  figure  of  a  Youth 
from  Melo$  (p.  79;  No.  1668)  is  closely  related  to  this  work.  As 
ngtids  the  outline  of  the  trunk,  no  advance  has  been  made  on  the 
e^TfentioiiaUty  of  the  Ptoian  statue.  But  the  artist  has  ventured 
fiUsDXKSB's  (Gtreece.   3rd  Edit.  f      - 
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farther  in  the  separation  of  the  arms  from  the  body,  and  considerable 
care  has  been  bestowed  upon  the  legs,  in  which  the  shin-bones  are 
indicated.  The  right  leg  below  the  knee,  both  feet,  and  the  pedestal 
are  restorations  in  plaster.  The  head  has  a  more  lifelike  expression 
than  that  of  the  Ptoian  figure,  owing  to  the  slightly  oblique  position 
of  the  eyes  and  the  faint  smile  upon  the  lips.  A  considerable  ad- 
vance is  illustrated  in  the  ApoUo  from  Thera  (p.  79;  No.  8).  In 
comparison  with  the  preceding  figures,  the  shoulders  are  much  lower, 
so  that  the  attitude  is  much  less  stiff.  The  perpendicular  contours 
of  the  chest  are  represented  more  in  accordance  with  life  by  lines 
slightly  curving  outwards.  The  shape  of  the  breast-muscles  is  more 
defined.  The  stomach  is  flatter,  and  the  division  between  the 
straight  and  oblique  muscles  is  indicated,  though  quite  superficially, 
by  a  line.  The  angle  of  the  groin  is  unnaturally  acute,  but  the  line 
l^idicating  this  part  is  no  longer  continuous  but  broken;  the  artist 
obviously  had  an  idea  of  the  determination  of  its  shape  by  the  pelvis. 
A  similar  advance  in  observation  is  shown  by  the  indication  of  the 
collar-bone.  The  countenance,  with  its  projecting  eyes,  prominent 
nose,  and  deeply  cut  smiling  mouth,  breathes  the  genuine  spirit  of 
Greek  art. 

That  this  youthful  type  was  adopted  by  the  art  of  the  Greek 
mainland,  we  have  already  learned  from  the  two  early  Argive  Figure$ 
from  Delphi  (p.  Ixxx).  Their  bodily  forms  have  not  yet  reached  the 
stage  of  the  statue  from  Thera,  but  on  the  stomach  of  one  of  them 
the  curved  line  appears.  But  judging  from  its  course  this  line  is 
perhaps  intended  to  indicate  the  lower  ribs,  and  not  the  division 
between  the  straight  and  oblique  muscles.  This  intention  is  more 
distinct  in  the  case  of  the  ApoUo  from  Orchom^nos  (p.  79;  No.  9). 
No  fixed  rule  for  the  representation  of  anatomical  details  had  yet 
been  established ;  art  was  still  at  the  experimental  stage.  One  of  its 
experiments  in  the  present' case  is  the  division  of  the  stomach  by 
horizontal  grooves.  But  although  this  work  from  a  Boeotian  hand 
thus  exhibits  an  effort  to  approach  closer  to  nature,  it  betrays  also 
on  the  whole  considerable  want  of  skill.  The  head  is  crude,  and 
the  body  is  still  more  square  and  angular  than  that  of  the  Argive 
statues.  The  figure  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  statue  from  Thera. 
An  Attic  work,  the  figure  of  a  Youth  from  Kalyvia  near  Laurion 
(p.  79;  No.  1906),  approaches  very  closely  to  the  slender  ideal  of 
the  islands.  The  free  perpendicular  contours  of  the  chest  and  the 
flanks  recall  the  TheraBan  statue,  and  the  soft  modelling. of  the  sur- 
faces also  betrays  the  influence  of  the  islands.  The  curve  of  the 
chest  where  the  arms  join  it  is  well  observed.  The  perpendicular 
stomach-muscles  are  no  longer  represented  by  a  simple  line,  but  by 
gentle  swellings.  The  bones  beneath  the  skin  are  indicated  at  the 
knees  and  lower  parts  of  the  leg  as  well  as  at  the  collar-bone. 
Pelofonnesian  Art  also  failed  to  escape  the  charm  of  the  slender 
flgures  from  the  Islands.  The  so-called  Apollo  of  TeneOy  found  near 
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Tenea  witbiu  Corlntliian  territory,  has  acqatred  an  almost  classic 
position  in  the  history  of  art  (now  at  Munich ;  cast  in  the  National 
Mnseum  in  Athens).  The  entire  construction  of  the  figure  is  a  direct 
continuation  of  that  aimed  at  in  the  Thera  statue ;  but  instead  of  the 
soft,  full  forms  of  the  island  school,  we  have  a  lean  and  sinewy  body, 
hardened  by  the  exercises  of  the  palsstra.  The  shape  of  the  trunk 
presents  the  least  advance  upon  the  earlier  work;  the  problem  was 
reserved  for  a  somewhat  later  age.  Knowledge  of  the  skeleton  and 
of  its  influence  upon  the  bodily  forms  has  greatly  increased.  The 
convex  eyes,  projecting  farther  than  those  of  the  Tlnftsan  statue,  and 
the  sharp  pointed  nose  lend  an  air  of  great  individuality  to  the  face. 
The  Greeks  had  now  left  their  Egyptian  teachers  far  behind;  their 
development  had  been  rapidly  accomplished.  Barely  fifty  years  were 
all  that  were  required,  for  the  statue  from  Tenea  must  be  dated  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  while  the  earliest  examples  of  this 
type  cannot  be  much  older  than  the  beginning  of  the  same  century. 
—  A  word  may  be  aaded  as  to  the  identification  of  these  statues. 
It  has  been  customary  to  call  them  all  'Apollos*,  and  the  type  is 
certainly  well  adapted  to  represent  the  young  god.  But  such  statues 
were  also  employed  to  represent  human  victors  and  dead  persons 
in  a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  heroic  youth.  The  youthful  figures  from 
Thera,  Kalyvia,  and  Tenea  originally  embellished  tombs. 

The  Island  School  did  not  limit  itself  to  the  nude  male  form ; 
draped  figures,  chiefly  of  women,  were  also  produced.  The  image 
of  Artemis  at  Delos  (p.  79;  No.  79),  dedicated  according  to  the 
inscription  by  Nikandre  of  Naxos,  differs  little  from  the  flat  board- 
shaped  idols.  Cretan  influence  seems  to  prevail  in  the  much  muti- 
lated head.  Another  work  (now  in  the  Louvre)  carries  us  back  again 
to  Samoa;  this  is  a  female  figure,  unfortunately  headless,  dedi- 
cated by  Cheramyea  to  the  Samian  Hera.  The  lower  part  is  cylin- 
drical, without  any  attempt  to  indicate  the  bodily  forms  beneath  the 
garment;  the  toes  project  directly  at  the  bottom.  The  swelling  of 
the  breasts  is  indicated  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body ,  which  is 
draped  in  a  short  mantle  placed  obliquely;  the  arms  are  close  to 
the  body.  Noticeable  care  has  been  spent  on  the  reproduction  of 
the  materials  of  the  drapery.  Perpendicular  grooves  placed  close 
together  distinguish  the  finer  undergarment  from  the  coarser  over- 
mantle,  which  is  characterized  by  larger  grooves  placed  farther 
apart.  An  attempt  is  made  to  represent  even  the  little  bends  of 
the  material  at  the  edges.  A  Torso  in  Naxian  marble  (p.  58; 
No.  619),  from  the  Acropolis,  looks  like  a  somewhat  unsuccessful 
copy  of  the  Samian  figure;  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  latter  in  the 
treatment  of  the  drapery.  The  upper  part  and  head  of  another  and 
better  executed  statue  (p.  58;  No.  669)  was  also  found  on  the 
Acropolis.  It  has  the  same  vacant  and  somewhat  surly  expression 
as  the  Apollo  from  the  Ptoon. 

To  the  Samian  female  statue  are  related  also  the  earlier  of  the 
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colossal  seated  figures  (now  in  the  British  Musenm)  that  flanked 
the  sacred  way  from  Miletos  to  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didyma, 
The  later  Milesian  statues  and  the  abore- mentioned  Ephesian 
sculptures  (p.  Ixxix)  already  felt  the  influence  of  a  new  school,  to 
which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

We  hear  of  an  artist -family  of  Chios  who  are  said  to  have 
carried  the  art  of  working  in  marble  to  astonishing  perfection ; 
Mikkiades  was  followed  by  his  son  Archermos  and  his  grandsons 
Boupalos  and  A^nis,  The  activity  of  these  three  generations  ex- 
tended from  the^d  of  the  7th  to  the  second  half  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
They  executed  much  work  for  Delos,  no  longer  in  the  coarse  Naxian 
marble,  but  in  the  finer  product  of  Pares.  An  inscription  of  Mik- 
kiades  has  been  found  on  Paros.  Excayations  in  Delos  brought  to 
light  a  female  figure  (originally  with  wings)  in  an  attitude  of  rapid 
motion  (p.  79 ;  No.  21) ;  and  in  its  vicinity  was  found  a  mutilated 
pedestal  bearing  an  Inscription ,  with  many  JacunsB  but  including 
the  names  of  Mikkides  and  Archermos.  We  are  told  that  Archer- 
mos once  carved  a  statue  of  Nike  with  wings ;  It  was  natural,  there- 
fore, that  this  pedestal  and  figure  should  be  connected  and  that  the 
latter  should  be  hailed  as  the  Nike  of  Archermos.  Though  the  error 
of  this  connection  has  later  been  demonstrated  by  purely  circum- 
stantial evidence,  the  figure  may  still  be  accepted  as  an  illustration 
of  the  progress  made  in  sculpture  by  the  Ohian  school.  Some  small 
bronze  figures  found  on  the  Acropolis  (p.  89)  supply  suggestions 
for  the  restoration  of  the  Delian  statue.  Like  the  latter,  these  bronze 
figures  are  attached  by  the  drapery  alone  to  the  pedestal,  which 
seems  to  have  stood  on  a  column  or  in  some  similar  elevated 
position.  The  legs  stretch  free  from  the  body,  and  the  drapery 
blown  backward  by  the  rapid  movement  leaves  the  right  knee 
exposed.  The  left  hand  touches  the  left  hip,  while  the  right  is 
stretched  out  in  the  direction  of  the  flight,  with  the  forearm  bent 
upwards  at  right  angle.  Two  large  wings  extended  from  the  back 
while  there  were  two  smaller  wings  on  the  shoulders.  The  artist  had 
not  shaken  himself  free  from  the  style  of  reliefs ;  the  Nike  is  in- 
tended to  be  viewed  only  from  the  front  —  she  hastens  past  the 
beholder,  not  towards  him.  Although  the  figure  may  strike  us  as 
angular  and  stiff ,  with  its  radiating  legs  and  wings ,  and  although 
the  difficulty  of  representing  motion  is  but  naively  solved  by  the 
device  of  resting  the  weight  upon  the  drapery,  we  may  easily 
imagine  how  it  must  have  impressed  its  contemporaries,  when  we 
compare  it  with  all  previous  achievements.  Testimony  to  this  is 
borne  also  by  the  above-mentioned  bronze  figures  and  by  other 
copies  of  the  Delian  statue,  such  as  the  Nike  statue  from  the  Acro- 
polis (p.  68;  Nos.  690  seq.)  and  one  from  the  temple  at  Delphi 
(p.  150).  For  the  first  time  the  fall  capabilities  of  marble  as 
a  sculptor's  material  are  realized;  the  artist,  with  great  bold- 
ness, has  ventured  to  represent  the  limbs  in  free  and  independent 
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attitudes  and  not  connected  with  the  body  by  supports.  The  drap- 
ery is  elaborated  with  massive  folds,  deeply  andercut  by  the  use 
of  the  saw ,  now  for  the  first  time  employed  in  marble  sculpture. 
The  forms  of  the  body  are  expressed  beneath  the  covering  robe,  as 
may  especially  be  observed  on  the  left  thigh.  An  effort  to  impart 
a  pleasant  expression  to  the  face  has  drawn  down  the  corners  of 
the  month  and  placed  the  eyes  a  little  obliquely.  The  hair  frames 
the  brow  in  a  kind  of  carefully  worked  fillet. 

These  technical  and  stylistic  peculiarities  connect  the  Nike  with 
a  considerable  series  of  later  figures,  brought  to  light  chiefly  by 
excavations  in  Ddot  (p.  79,  No.  22;  p.  231)  and  on  the  Acropolis 
at  Athens  (p.  69;  Room  VI).  These  Statues  of  Maidens,  represented 
as  standing  still,  are  clad  in  fine  undergarments,  appearing  only  at 
the  necks,  and  obliquely  worn  mantles,  usually  fastened  on  the 
right  shoulder,  whence  the  ends  hang  in  graceful  folds.  The  right 
forearm  (broken  off)  projected  and  the  hand  held  some  attribute, 
while  the  left  hand  grasps  the  drapery  and  draws  it  a  little  to  the 
side.  The  heads  are  bent  slightly  forward,  and  the  coiffure  is  most 
elaborate  and  even  complicated.  The  eyes ,  placed  obliquely  and 
half- veiled  by  the  upper  lids,  have  a  pleasant  expression;  several 
of  the  faces  are  peculiarly  charming.  The  bodily  forms  are  very 
successfully  indicated  beneath  the  drapery  the  lower  parts  of  which 
are  pulled  tight.  The  feet,  in  the  few  instances  in  which  they  are 
preserved,  are  very  beautiful.  The  highest  technique  is  exhibited 
in  the  deeply  undercut  folds  of  the  drapery ,  and  in  the  skill  with 
which  certain  portions ,  such  as  the  projecting  arms  and  parts  of 
the  hair  and  mantles,  have  been  added  without  showing  the  point 
of  junction.  But  the  attention  paid  to  a  display  of  skill  had  led  the 
artist  away  from  nature,  not  only  in  the  faces  but  also,  for  exam- 
ple, in  the  unnecessary  obliqueness  of  the  folds  of  the  hanging 
ends  of  the  mantles  and  in  the  ornamental  treatment  of  the  edges  of 
the  fold  lying  across  the  bosom.  The  beauty  of  the  dazzling  white 
marble  was  enhanced  by  a  modest  use  of  painting.  The  drapery 
was  embellished  with  the  varying  and  complicated  meander-pattern 
bo/ders  invented  in  Ionia.  A  sacred  precinct,  adorned  with  these 
figures  supported  on  tall  slender  columns  and  projected  against 
the  deep  blue  of  southern  skies,  must  have  been  wonderfully  beau- 
tiful. We  can  imagine  the  aristocratic  Ionian  damsels  advancing 
in  procession  to  the  shrine,  with  short  and  dignified  steps;  and 
from  such  a  picture  we  glean  the  real  significance  of  these  mon- 
uments. They  are  not  statues  of  goddesses  or  priestesses,  but 
d-ytiXjitaTa  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  —  works  in  which  the 
deity  was  to  rejoice,  as  he  rejoiced  in  the  living  maidens  that  came 
to  his  festival. 

With  these  figures  we  have  now  reached  the  period  of  the  Zenith 
UfAfeKaie  Art,  the  second  half  of  the  6th  century.   The  bold  inno- 
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vations  of  the  Ghian  school  could  not  but  influence  the  other  schools 
of  Greece.  This  influence  is  most  apparent  in  Pabos  ,  the  island 
whence  the  Ohians  drew  their  supplies  of  marble.  The  working  of 
that  beautiful  material  had  here  also  led  to  an  artistic  activity, 
which  followed  the  lines  of  the  Samian-Naxian  School,  as  we  see 
from  a  statue  of  a  youth  and  a  Relief  of  Artemis  and  Hermes. 
Several  female  torsos  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  Ohlan  school  in 
their  rich  costumes,  but  Parian  art  asserts  at  the  same  time  an  in- 
dependence of  its  own.  It  borrows  the  foreign  type ,  but  in  the 
simpler,  flatter  forms  of  the  lines  of  the  folds  it  reveals  a  deliberate 
rejection  of  Ohian  virtuosity.  The  Parian  artists  found  their  native 
island  too  small  a  field  for  their  activity  and  sought  commissions 
abroad.  The  excavations  at  Delphi  have  brought  to  light  a  large 
work  that  must  be  assigned  to  them,  vis.  the  plastic  decorations 
of  the  Treasury  of  Cnidos  (p.  150).  Both  in  the  variety  and  in  the 
formation  of  the  drapery  the  just-mentioned  note  of  independence 
makes  itself  evident.  A  similar  remark  may  be  made  as  regards  the 
type  of  face ,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Caryatid.  We  see  here 
no  longer  the  narrow  visage  of  the  Gliian  statues,  with  their  affected, 
and  occasionally  even  unnatural  expression,  due  to  the  very  oblique 
eyes  and  the  puckered  mouths ;  we  have  before  us  a  full  and  1ife« 
like  countenance,  with  large  eyes  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  a 
small  mouth  wearing  a  faint  smile.  The  simpler  coiffure  and  the 
fidelity  to  nature  in  its  execution  may  also  be  noted.  The  charming 
Oirl  with  a  Dove  from  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  (No.  683)  has  some 
affinity  with  this  school. 

A  Figure  of  a  Youth  from  the  Acropolis  (p.  59;  No.  692) 
illustrates  the  efforts  of  Parian  art  to  attain  a  more  perfect  repre- 
sentation of  the  nude  male  form.  The  descent  from  the  family  of 
the  early  statues  of  Apollo  is  still  evident ;  but  what  an  advance  it 
signalizes !  The  arms  were  free  from  the  body,  and  the  trunk  and 
limbs  are  uniformly  worked.  The  left  leg  supports  less  of  the 
weight  of  the  body  than  the  right.  We  have  before  us  the  image  of 
a  boyish  form,  with  unhardened  muscles  and  gentle  curves,  carved 
by  the  gifted  artist  after  frequent  reference  to  the  living  model,  i|Ot 
after  learned  study  of  the  various  separate  parts.  The  lengthening  . 
of  the  chin  makes  the  face  appear  narrower;  the  straight  mouth 
lends  it  a  serious  air ,  probably  in  the  effort  to  avoid  the  smile  of 
the  earlier  statues. 

Attica  has  been  frequently  mentioned  in  our  sketch,  but  always 
with  reference  to  the  relics  of  foreign  schools  found  there.  We 
now  come  to  examine  the  native  Attic  Abt.  The  exploration  of 
the  deeper  strata  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis  has  richly  supplied 
us  with  information  on  this  point.  Among  the  most  important  dis- 
coveries are  the  imposing  remains  of  the  Pediment  Figures  of  the 
Hekatompedon  (p.  55)  anterior  to  Peisistratos.  These  are  carved 
in  soft  Plraeio  limestone  or  poros,  for  in  Attica,  as  elsewhere,  art 
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employed  itself  at  first  on  the  most  easily  obtained  native  material. 
According  to  the  Investigations  of  Wiegand  and  Scbrader  one  of 
the  pediments  contained  the  group  of  Hercules  wrestling  with  a 
sea- monster  (p.  67;  No.  86)  and  also  the  triple -bodied  winged 
monster  ending  in  a  serpent  (No.  35).  These  figures  were  separated 
by  a  tree  (now  represented  by  a  small  fragment  only)  on  which  hung 
the  quiver  and  mantle  of  the  hero,  recalling  certain  vase-paintings. 
The  centre  of  the  other  pediment  was  occupied  by  three  seated 
deities  (of  whom  one  god  and  one  goddess  are  preserved;  Nos.  9, 
10),  while  the  angles  were  filled  with  large  serpents  (No,  40).  Two 
other  Pediment  Reliefs  (Nos.  1, 2)  belonged  to  some  smaller  building. 
One  of  these,  in  high  relief,  represents  Hercules  in  combat  with  the 
Triton;  the  other,  in  lower  relief,  Hercules  fighting  the  Hydra.  The 
fragments  of  two  lions  that  have  pulled  down  a  bull  (p.  57;  No.  3) 
belong  to  a  large  independent  group +.  It  would  be  difficult  to 
connect  these  works  with  any  of  the  schools  previously  mentioned, 
and  we  may  therefore  regard  them  as  the  productions  of  a  genuine 
Attic  art.  That  art  had  no  predilection  for  tender  forms;  it  pre- 
ferred powerful  bodies  with  massive  muscles.  It  bestowed  no 
pains  on  the  careful  reproduction  of  details ;  what  it  aimed  at  was 
the  grand  general  effect.  The  heads,  with  their  heavy  cheeks  and 
large  projecting  eyes,  are  exceedingly  lifelike.  The  effort  at  elegance 
in  the  execution  of  the  hair  stands  in  only  apparent  contrast  with 
the  coarse  treatment  of  the  face  and  body.  Both  peculiarities  are 
founded  on  the  naivety  of  the  artist.  The  brilliant  painting  that 
corers  these  sculptures  serves  quite  a  different  purpose  from  that 
of  the  coloured  embellishment  of  the  Chian  figures;  it  does  not 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  material  but  conceals  its  plainness. 

Even  when  marble  began  to  be  employed  in  Attioa  (at  first  the 
inferior  bluish  Hymettlau  marble),  the  sculptors  could  not  at  once 
emancipate  themselves  from  the  technique  which  had  been  developed, 
like  the  technique  of  the  Oretan-Peloponnesian  schools,  by  their 
habit  of  working  in  softer  materials.  The  Youth  carrying  a  Calf  in 
the  Acropolis  Museum  (p.  68;  No.  624)  is  an  instructive  instance 
of  this.  The  sculptor,  limited  by  his  experience  of  the  brittle  pores 
stone,  did  not  trust  the  new  material.  He  did  not  venture  to  detach 
the  arms  from  the  body  to  the  slightest  degree.  The  sharp  lines  of 
junction  between  the  surfaces,  especially  noticeable  on  the  head, 
and  the  deep  grooves  marking  the  limits  of  the  various  parts,  speak 
eloquently  of  the  artist's  habit  of  carving.  The  statue  also  shares 
the  lifelike  countenance  and  the  characteristic  bodily  forms  of  the 
works  in  poros  stone.  There  are,  it  is  true,  a  few  lines  on  the 
stomach,  indicating  muscles,  but  these,  like  the  navel,  are  merely 
ornamental  in  effect.     The  texture  of  the  garment  falling  over 


f  For  an  exhAustive  treatise  on  all  tbe  poros  remains  of  tbe  Acro- 
p^i9,  see  *Die  arcliaiscbe  Porosarcbitektur  der  Akrnpolis  zn  Athen\  by 
mtffimd  (Cassel,  19C»;  60  Jf). 
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both  shoulders  is  not  leprodaced  at  all,  and  its  edge  is  indicat- 
ed simply  by  a  line  on  the  body.  Colour  must  have  been  relied  on 
to  indicate  it  more  distinctly.  We  have  several  other  works  re- 
sembling the  calf-bearer.  One  of  these,  a  Figure  with  a  Oarland 
and  a  Pomegranate  (p.  68,  No.  693;  headless),  seems  like  a  feminine 
companion-piece.  The  SJpMnx  from  Spata,  in  the  National  Museum 
(p.  80;  No.  28),  belongs  to  this  variety  also.  The  noble  head  of 
the  Discus  Carrier,  from  the  upper  part  of  a  relief  from  a  sepul- 
chral stele  (p.  79;  No.  38),  illustrates  how  the  energetic  type  of 
face  was  gradually  combined  with  a  certain  grace.  The  beautiful 
Youth  from  Kalyvia  (p.  Ixxxii)  may  also  be  compared  with  this 
work.  The  refined  face,  with  its  reserved  but  pleasant  expression,  is 
thoroughly  Attic,  while  the  attitude  and  execution  of  the  body 
exhibit  the  influence  of  the  island  school.  It  is  carved  in  the 
foreign  Parian  marble,  which  thenceforward  was  preferred  to  the 
native  variety.  A  somewhat  later  Female  Figure  from  the  Acropolis 
(p.  69 ;  No.  678)  illustrates  a  similar  union  of  styles.  The  facial 
type  is  Attic,  but  the  treatment  of  the  hair  and  still  more  that  of 
the  drapery,  with  its  flat  symmetrically  arranged  folds,  refers  it  to 
the  nesiotic  (in  this  case  probably  Parian)  style,  which  in  turn  had 
been  influenced  by  the  Ohian  school.  The  statue  No.  679  in  the 
same  collection,  the  stiff  drapery  of  which  is  in  striking  contrast 
with  the  refined,  speaking  countenance,  is  related  in  style;  the 
Attic  character  of  the  noble  and  graceful  forms  is  unmistakable. 
As  regards  costume,  the  artist  was  probably  limited  by  earlier 
models,  some  statue,  for  example,  like  the  above-mentioned  figure 
with  the  garland  and  pomegranate.  Above  a  fine  undergarment, 
visible  only  at  the  feet,  the  present  statue  wears  a  heavier  upper 
robe,  shaped  like  the  so-called  Doric  Chiton,  the  ancient  native 
dress  for  women  in  Greece  proper.  This  consisted  of  an  oblong 
rectangular  piece  of  woollen  cloth  which  was  either  wound  round 
the  body  beginning  at  the  side,  or  was  made  into  a  kind  of  cylindri- 
cal garment  by  sewing  the  perpendicular  edges  together.  A  broad 
outer  fold  hung  down  from  the  shoulder  to  the  waist;  and  pins  or 
brooches  were  used  to  fasten  it  on  the  shoulders.  This  costume, 
which  was  for  a  time  superseded  by  the  Ionic  fashion,  attained  its 
highest  artistic  development  in  the  5th  century.  For  the  technique 
with  which  the  left  arm  is  joined  to  the  body,  and  for  the  painting 
of  the  statue,  its  sculptor  has  directly  or  indirectly  borrowed  from 
the  Ohian  school. 

The  invasion  of  Attica  by  this  school  has  already  been  illustrated 
by  the  beautiful  statues  of  maidens  on  the  Acropolis.  The  skilful 
and  elaborate  marble-working  exhibited  in  these  elegant  figures  in 
their  rich  costumes  with  their  complicated  and  brightly  painted 
borders,  must  have  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  Attic  artists. 
This  is  evident  from  the  imposing  Votive  Offering  of  Nearchos,  the 
potter  (p.  59;  No.  681),  a  signed  work  of  Antenor,  son  of  Eumares, 
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the  Attic  sculptoi  to  whom  was  entrusted  the  task  of  earring  ihe 
statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
tyrants  in  510  B.O.  The  artist  borrows  the  arrangement  from  his 
foreign  models,  but  leaves  them  far  behind  in  the  monumental  size 
of  his  work.  The  thin  face  with  its  large  e^es  placed  in  a  straight 
line,  its  grave  mouth,  and  long  chin,  differs  widely  from  the  smiling 
Ionic  faces.  In  the  reproduction  of  the  drapery  Antenor,  like  the 
Parian  artists,  rejects  the  deep  undercutting  of  the  folds  with  the 
saw.  The  simple  perpendicular  lines  of  the  mantle  are  in  distinct 
protest  against  the  oblique  and  impossible  folds  of  the  Chian  statues. 
Only  the  lower  edge  of  the  hanging  fold  is  ornamented  with  deep 
'eyes'  wrought  with  the  chisel.  Allied  to  this  work  of  Antenor  are 
the  Pediment  Figures  from  the  Temple  at  Delphi,  which  was  erected 
after  530  B.O.  by  the  Athenian  family  of  the  Alcmsonids  to  re- 
place an  earlier  edifice  destroyed  by  fire  (p.  149). 

The  obstinacy  with  which  Attic  art  maintained  its  own  con- 
ceptions is  well  illustrated  in  the  figures  from  the  pediment  of  the 
colonnade  erected  by  Peisistratos  round  the  ancient  Hekatompedon 
(p.  55).  The  front  pediment  presented  Athena  as  a  champion  in 
the  contest  with  the  giants  (p.  58;  Room  lY);  the  rear  pediment 
was  occupied  by  two  lions  rending  a  bull.  The  artist  of  these  groups 
has  copied  the  good  points  of  the  foreign  masters,  notably  their 
complete  mastery  of  their  material,  but  his  own  artistic  conceptions, 
more  elementary  than  Antenor's,  take  a  quite  different  line  from 
theirs.  The  fundamental  inspiration  of  his  art  is  suggested  to  us 
by  the  powerful  head  of  Athena,  with  its  full  forms  and  large 
projecting  eyes,  and  by  the  heavy,  fleshy  bodies  of  the  giants.  These 
figures  are  the  direct  descendants  of  the  poros  statues.  What  this 
later  artist  also  is  most  concerned  with  is  not  the  elaboration  of 
beautiful  detail,  but  the  impressive  general  effect  of  his  creation. 
A  smaller  work,  the  well-known  Stele  of  Arittion  by  Ariatoklis 
(now  in  the  National  Museum;  p. '80;  No.  29)  also  belongs  to  about 
this  period.  The  same  ideal  of  beauty  as  in  the  above-mentioned 
figures  is  evidenced  in  the  disproportionately  thick  limbs  and  the 
large  wide-open  eyes;  but  at  the  same  time  a  greater  severity  in 
the  general  lines  is  unmistakable.  This  may,  perhaps,  be  partly 
explained  as  an  effect  of  the  relief-style;  but  when  we  note  the 
elegant  design  of  the  drapery,  we  are  tempted  to  suspect  in  it 
the  first  slight  trace  of  the  new  Ionic  influence  that  appeared 
at  the  end  of  the  6th  cent,  and  found  its  expression  no  longer  in 
Gbian  art,  but  in  Parian  art.  The  busts  of  two  fine  Statues  of  Maidens 
on  the  Acropolis  (p.  59;  Nos.  684,  686)  assist  us  to  realize  this 
tendency.  The  pedestal  of  the  later  of  these  (No.  686)  has  been 
found  also,  with  the  beautiful  feet  belonging  to  the  statue  and  an 
inscription  mentioning  £u%diJkos  as  the  donor  (p.  58;  No.  609). 
The  faces  differ  as  much  from  the  affected  smiling  countenances  of 
the  Chian  maidens  as  from  the  coarsely  life-like  early  Attic  head? 
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They  have  a  somewhat  reserved  and  dignified  expression,  mingled^ 
in  the  case  of  the  later  statue,  with  a  trace  of  acidity.  In  this 
respect,  and  in  the  strongly  marked  eye-lids  (characteristics  common 
to  many  heads  of  this  period),  the  artist  has  been  led  by  his  antagonism 
to  earlier  works  into  a,  slight  exaggeration  in  the  opposite  direction. 
The  coiffure  is  of  an  agreeable  simplicity ;  in  the  dlTision  of  the 
hair,  and  in  the  triangular  line  which  it  makes  above  the  brow,  it 
is  a  development  of  the  style  begun  in  the  Caryatid  at  Delphi.  At 
the  back  of  the  head  the  locks  are  short  enough  to  show  the  beauti- 
ful line  of  the  neck.  The  restraint  in  the  treatment  of  the  drapery 
recalls  the  remarks  made  with  reference  to  Parian  art.  In  the  statue 
by  Euthydikos  the  undergarment  is  not  plastically  represented  at  all, 
except  for  a  slight  indication  on  the  arm ;  the  breast  looks  as  though 
it  were  bare.  Painting  was  used  to  represent  it;  on  the  border  round 
the  neck  chariots  in  motion  could  at  one  time  be  distinguished.  In 
close  relationship  with  this  work  stands  the  fine  Head  of  a  Youth 
(p.  59;  No.  689),  the  hair  of  which  still  retains  many  traces  of 
yellow  paint.  The  serious  expression  of  the  face  has  been  carried 
almost  to  surliness.  —  In  the  representation  of  the  nude  also  we 
observe  a  transition.  If  we  consider,  e.g,y  the  moderately  large  torso 
of  an  energetic  WarrioTy  on  whose  shoulder  the  hand  of  his  opponent 
has  been  preserved  (Acropolis  Museum,  No.  638),  we  are  at  once 
struck  by  its  difference  from  the  figures  of  the  giants.  Here  we 
have  a  slender  body,  unimpeded  by  heavy  masses  of  flesh,  like  the 
Parian  youth  mentioned  on  p.  IxxxTi.  But  the  muscles  are  clearly 
defined  by  lines,  not,  as  in  the  Parian  statue,  half  veiled  by  the  soft 
texture  of  the  skin.  Attic  art  despises  the  tender  and,  so  to  say, 
feminine  grace  of  the  Ionian  art.  Its  masculine  strength,  formerly 
announced  in  the  muscularity  of  the  forms,  now  expresses  itself  in 
an  energetic  and  thorough  delineation  of  them.  The  Metopes  of  the 
Athenian  Treasury  at  Delphi  (p.  147)  exhibit  precisely  the  same 
tendency  as  this  torso.  Although  it  is  not  quite  certain  that  the 
treasury  was  erected  ftom  the  booty  captured  at  Marath,  onthe  sculp- 
tures cannot  be  much  older.  With  these  works,  therefore,  we  arrive 
at  the  Beoikning  op  the  5th  Cbntuby. 

The  sculptors  Kritios  and  Nesiotes  flourished  at  the  period  of 
the  Persian  wars.  They  were  commissioned  to  prepare  a  new  group 
of  the  Tyrannicides^  to  replace  the  work  of  Antenor  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  Xerxes  in  480  B.C.  The  museum  at  Naples 
contains  well-known  Roman  replicas  of  the  statues  in  this  group. 
A  fine  Statue  of  a  Boy  (p.  59 ;  No.  698),  found  on  the  Acropolis, 
has  with  practical  certainty  been  assigned  to  these  same  masters. 
The  animated  head  closely  resembles  that  of  Harmodios.  The  elastic 
body  differs  from  the  muscular,  wiry  figures  of  the  metope-sculp- 
tures, although  Myron,  a  later  Attic  master,  still  adhered  to  this 
latter  ideal.  The  sculptor  of  the  statue  we  are  considering  has  not 
carefully  delineated  the  individual  muscles,  but  has  indicated  them 
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generally,  in  large,  gentle  swellings;  his  object  was  not  to  represent 
the  muscles  themselves,  but  their  effect  upon  the  elastic  skin.  It 
should  be  noted  how  slightly  the  ribs  are  indicated  on  the  surface 
of  the  chest.  Small  wrinkles  on  the  shoulders,  above  the  navel,  and 
at  the  top  of  the  thighs  have  also  been  noted  by  the  sculptor.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body,  which  in  the  earlier  Attic  works  is  too  short, 
has  gained  in  length;  the  hip-muscles  are  well  developed;  and  the 
stomach  is  shown  broader  and  more  curved.  The  indentation  above 
the  hips  accentuates  a  division  of  the  trunk  that  had  formerly  been 
neglected.  The  oblique  position  of  the  front  end  of  this  depression 
shows  that  the  sculptor  was  aware  of  the  change  in  position  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  caused  by  relieving  one  of  the  legs  of  part  of 
the  weight  of  the  body.  But  he  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  solving 
this  difliculty,  which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  in  the  art 
of  that  period.  The  whole  figure  signalizes  a  development  of  the 
style  of  iJie  Parian  youth  (p.  xo),  in  another  direction,  more  Ionic, 
and  more  in  the  sense  of  the  sculptor  of  the  last.  Thus  the  theory 
that  Kritios  and  Nesiotes  were  not  natives  of  Attica  but  more  closely 
in  touch  with  the  Ionic  island-school,  is  not  without  grounds.  A 
brazen  figure  of  Potddon  (p.  89;  No.  11,761),  found  a  few  years 
ago  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  near  the  coast  of  Boeotia,  displays  a 
certain  affinity  with  the  style  of  these  masters;  and  the  later  Metope^ 
Reliefs  of  8elinu8  show  a  distinct  connection  with  the  same  art 

The  Doric  Pblofonnbsus  had  kept  pace  in  development  with 
Ionia,  the  islands,  and  Attica.  The  influenoe  of  oriental  art,  already 
manifest  in  the  earlier  period,  had  grown  greater.  Thus  BathykUa 
of  Magnesia,  an  Ionian  master,  was  summoned  in  the  second  half  of 
tiie  6th  cent.,  to  carve  the  Throne  of  the  venerable  Statue  of  Apollo 
at  Amyclae,  This  celebrated  work,  which  was  richly  adorned  with 
statues  and  reliefs,  could  not  have  failed  to  produce  a  profound  im- 
pression upon  the  native  sculptors.  An  idea  of  the  course  of  develop- 
ment in  ^e  representation  of  the  nude  male  form  may  perhaps  be 
obtained  from  the  interesting  StvOue  of  a  Youth  from  the  Ptoon, 
which  seems  to  be  a  Peloponnesian  work  (No.  20  in  the  National 
Museum').  A  comparison  of  this  with  the  Parian  statue  on  the 
Acropolis  (p.  Ixxxvi)  is  instructive.  In  the  head  and  treatment  of 
the  shoulders,  which  still  follow  the  norm  of  the  ancient  figures  of 
Apollo,  the  Peloponnesian  statue  is  the  more  archaic;  but  on  the 
o^er  hand,  the  anatomical  division  of  the  trunk  is  more  distinct 
and  accurate,  though  also  more  scholastic,  not  to  say  conventional. 
The  delicate  observation  of  details,  which  makes  the  Parian  statue 
so  attractiye,  is  entirely  absent.  We  detect  here  already  the  noteof 
contrast  between  the  adherence  to  the  canon,  characteristic  of  Pelo- 
ponnesian art,  and  the  greater  individuality  of  the  Ionian- Attic  art. 
The  former  tendency  indicates  a  certain  want,  but  also  a  certain 
iMfigth,  which  must  have  lent  great  steadiness  to  Peloponnesian  art. 
!nittl  we  can  well  understand  why  JTowacfcos,  the  leading  master  of 
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the  School  op  Sikton  at  the  close  of  the  6th  cent.,  was  summoned 
even  to  Miletos  to  execute  the  brazen  colossus  of  Apollo  for  thie 
neighbouring  temple  of  the  Branchids.  This  art  was  also  specially 
adapted  for  teaching  purposes;  Phidias  is  said  to  have  been  a  papil 
of  HageladcUj  the  head  of  the  Aboivb  School.  The  Peloponnesian 
studios  were  very  largely  employed  in  the  production  of  statues  of 
victors  for  Olympia  and  the  other  scenes  of  the  panhelleniie^ganies. 
We  have  unfortunately  no  originals  of  these;  but  various  con- 
temporary small  replicas  and  copies  of  a  later  date  approximately 
show  the  course  taken  by  this  art  until  it  culminated  in  Polykleitos. 
It  had  a  predilection  for  heavy,  thickset  figures  with  powerful 
muscles;  but  its  object  was  not  the  accurate  representation  of  these 
for  their  own  sake.  It  sought  to  establish  the  relations  between  the 
different  parts,  the  situation  of  the  muscles  with  reference  to  each 
other,  and  the  muscular  displacements  that  follow  the  slight  move- 
ments of  the  limbs  in  a  body  at  rest,  as  for  example  when  one  leg 
is  relieved  of  a  portion  of  the  weight.  In  a  word,  as  the  ancients 
phrased  it,  the  symmetry  and  rhythm  of  the  body  were  their  subjects 
(comp.  p.  82).  The  Argive  school  contributed  especially  to  the 
solution  of  this  problem.  A  beautiful  original  bronze  head  from 
the  Acropolis  (p.  89;  No.  6590)  preserves  for  us  its  type.  The 
narrow  face,  tapering  rapidly  to  the  chin,  is  characteristic;  the  too 
large  eye-lids  and  the  grave  expression  of  the  mouth  it  shares  with 
other  works  of  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century. 

The  Argive  school  had  a  rival  in  the  Doric  School  op  Moiijx, 
the  most  famous  master  in  which  was  Onatas.  In  this  case  onr 
judgment  may  be  founded  on  originals,  viz,  the  well-kown  Pediment 
Figures  from  the  Temple  of  Aphaea  (p.  127),  which  now  form  the 
most  valuable  treasure  of  the  Glyptothek  at  Munich  (comp.  p.  79; 
Nos.  1935-40).  The  temple  was  built  about  the  beginning  of  the 
5th  century.  These  marble  statues  indicate  that  brass  was  the 
favourite  material  of  the  .^ginetan  school,  as  it  was  at  Argos.  The 
practice  in  carving  statues  of  victors  has  led  here  to  an  astonishing 
knowledge  of  the  human  frame;  the  details  have  been  studied  and 
reproduced  with  painstaking  exactitude.  In  the  execution  of  the 
muscles  and  in  energetic  movement,  the  bodies  of  these  figures  are 
most  closely  allied  to  the  Attic  muscular  and  wiry  type  above- 
describod.  The  heads  are  not  all  on  the  same  level  of  art  as  the 
bodies ;  some  of  the  faces  still  display  the  archaic  smile.  But  the  E. 
pediment  shows  an  advance  in  this  particular;  the  countenance  of 
the  fallen  warrior  wears  an  almost  affecting  expression.  We  may 
venture  to  ascribe  to  the  ^ginetan  school  also  the  fine  Bronze  Head 
from  the  Acropolis  (p.  89;  No.  6445),  in  virtue  of  its  expression. 
A  pedestal  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Onatas  found  on  the  Acro- 
polis proves  that  that  master  himself  worked  for  Athens. 

The  activity  of  these  sculptors  extended  from  the  period  of  the 
Persian  wars  down  to  the  epoch  marking  the  transition  to  the  zenith 
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of  art  in  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  Two  other  artists  with 
famous  names,  KalamU  and  Pythiigoraa^  also  belong  to  this  prelimin- 
ary period;  in  which  art  finally  achieved  mastery  over  the  material 
it  worked  in.  The  native  place  of  Kalamis  is  unknown,  but  Athens 
was  the  scene  of  his  artistic  activity.  The  powerful  but  slender 
Fiffureofa  Youth  (p.  79;  No.  45),  from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos 
at  Ath^B,  is  recognized  as  a  copy  of  one  of  his  works.  It  may  also 
be  cited  as  an  example  of  a  well  executed  figure  in  an  easy  resting 
posture.  The  left  leg  is  placed  a  little  to  the  side,  while  the  weight 
rests  upon  the  right  leg.  The  left  arm  hung  down;  the  right  arm, 
bent  at  the  elbow,  held  some  attribute  in  front  of  the  body. 

Pythagoras,  usually  referred  to  in  literature  as  a  native  of 
Rhegium,  calls  himself  a  Samian  on  a  pedestal.  Like  his  fellow- 
countryman  of  the  same  name,  he  seems  thus  to  have  emigrated  to 
Lower  Italy,  on  the  art  of  which  he  doubtless  exercised  a  powerful 
influence,  "We  may  perhaps  form  an  idea  of  his  style  from  the 
magnificent  original  known  as  the  Charioteer  of  Delphi  (p.  147). 
Along  with  the  charioteer  the  remains  of  a  smaller  figure,  probably 
a  Nike,  were  found;  a  significant  fact  when  we  remember  that 
Pythagoras  executed  for  Olympia  a  group  of  a  victorious  chaiioteer 
with  his  team  and  a  Nike.'  The  head  of  the  Delphic  figure  exhibits 
great  affinity  with  a  fine  athlete's  head  from  Periuthos  (now  in 
Dresden),  which  has  long  been  ascribed  to  this  master's  chisel. 
A  similar  relationship ,  especially  in  the  drapery,  to  the  Delphic 
bronze,  has  been  traced  in  the  fragmentary  sculptures  of  the  lonio 
temple  of  Locri,  in  Italy,  for  which  Pythagoras  worked,  and  where, 
therefore,  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  traces  of  his  art.  The 
general  conformation  seems  still  quite  archaic,  in  contrast  with  which 
the  flesh  parts  are  startlingly  realistic,  especially  the  unusually 
small  head  with  its  inlaid  eyes  and  eye-lashes.  The  dignified  face 
is  DOW  free  from  all  awkwardness,  and  in  the  smooth  hair  the  con- 
ventional style  of  the  earlier  art  has  been  successfully  overcome. 

Finally,  the  Sculptures  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  also 
date  from  this  transition  period.  Certain  peculiarities  in  the  forms 
refer  these  to  the  Ionic  island  school  of  art.  They  were  probably 
executed  by  sculptors  from  Pares,  where  relics  showing  great  affinity 
with  them  have  been  found.  Moreover  the  somewhat  mechanical 
character  of  these  sculptures  rather  suggests  the  commercial  industry 
which  the  exploitation  of  the  rich  marble-quarries  must  have  given 
rise  to,  and  of  which  we  have  additional  proof  in  the  wide  dis- 
tribution of  the  products  of  the  Parian  studios.  The  sculptors  were 
naturally  well  acquainted  with  the  attainments  of  the  art  of  their 
time;  their  works  reveal  a  good  average  knowledge  and  ability.  The 
flourishing  Argive  school  had  especially  influenced  them,  as  may  be 
seen  in  certain  details  of  the  formation  of  the  bodies,  but  more 
especlAlly  in  the  female  figures  wearing  the  Doric  chiton  (p.  Ixxxviii). 
The  popularity  of  this  latter  type,  which  must  have  been  an  im- 
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pressive  creation  of  this  school,  is  evidenced  by  the  elegant  little 
bronze  figures  from  Corinth  (p.  89),  used  as  mirror-supports,  and 
other  works.  The  treatment  of  the  nude  reveals  a  genuine  Ionian 
peculiarity,  which  we  have  already  noted  in  the  statue  of  a  youth  by 
Eritios  (p.  xc) ;  the  superflcial  appearance  is  alone  regarded,  the 
thorough  plastic  modelling  of  the  iEginetan  school  is  absent.  This 
conception,  more  appropriate  to  painting  than  to  sculpture|||ppear8 
also  in  the  drapery;  to  mark  its  detachment  from  the  flesh-parts 
painting  was  frankly  necessary.  In  spite  of  the  general  homogeneity 
of  these  sculptures  we  are  struck  by  the  differences  in  the  heads,  a 
circumstance  easily  explained  by  the  transition-stage  at  which  art 
and  the  majority  of  artists  then  stood.  Many  of  the  faces  already 
closely  resemble  those  of  emancipated  art,  while  others  surprize  us 
by  their  archaism.  The  coiffures  are  sometimes  carefully  con- 
ventionalized in  the  archaic  style,  sometimes  treated  in  masses  as 
was  usual  in  the  age  of  Phidias.  The  composition  of  the  E.  pedimeiLt 
sculptures  is  especially  harmonious  in  effect,  owing  to  the  five 
standing  figures  in  the  centre.  These  isolated  figures  are  simply 
placed  side  by  side,  without  any  Inherent  adaptation  to  the  sloping 
line  of  the  pediment;  while  they  all  stand  parallel  with  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  background.  They  thus  mark  no  advance  on  the 
iEginetan  sculptures.  The  W.  pediment,  on  the  other  hand,  is  full 
of  strenuous  life.  The  figures  are  combined  in  groups,  and  their 
movement  is  frequently  continued  at  an  acute  angle  with  the  back- 
ground. For  these  compositions  the  sculptor  was  apparently  provided 
with  excellent  models,  offered  by  the  great  Ionic  school  of  painting, 
then  at  its  zenith. 

We  have  still  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  later  development  of  archaio 
Painting  (comp.  pp.  Ixxiv  seq.)j  for  which  our  chief  source  of  in- 
formation is  still  the  small  paintings  on  vases  f.  These  we  may  use 
also  to  obtain  an  idea  of  the  lost  monumental  painting,  for  in  the 
earlier  period  the  artistic  difference  between  these  two  branches  of 
art  was  not  very  great.    "We  brought  our  survey  of  painting  down 


i  The  Athenian  Musenm  affords  copions  material  for  a  stndy  of  the 
earlier  periods  of  the  potter's  art.  In  well-preserved  and  typical  exam- 
ples of  the  archaic  and  later  periods  it  is  poorer  than  the  great  mnsenms 
of  W.  Europe,  whose  specimens  are  mostly  obtained  from  the  large  Italian 
chambered  tombs ,  which  were  more  favourable  to  the  preservation  of 
vases  than  the  Greek  graves.  The  Athenian  museum  has,  however,  a 
compensation  in  the  numerous  vase-fragments  found  during  the  systematic 
excavations  on  the  Acropolis,  including  many  pieces  of  great  delicacy 
and  beauty.  Some  of  these  are  from  votive-offerings,  on  which  the  artists 
lavished  their  best  endeavours.  When  these  are  satisfactorily  arranged 
for  exhibition  they  will  afford  the  attentive  visitor  a  complete  survey  of 
the  ceramic  art.  A  comprehensive  survey  of  the  subject  is  contained  ia 
Furtuf&ngler  A  Reiehhold"*  Oriechi'che  Vasenmalerei  (Munich,  1900 sea.). 
For  the  period  of  the  severe  red-figured  vases  comp.  Hartioig^t  Die  griechl- 
schen  Meisterschalen  der  BlUtezeit  des  strengen  rotfigurigen  Stiles  (Berlin, 
1893).  ^  T 
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to  the  end  of  the  7th  cent.  (p.  Ixxvi).  A  new  style  of  painting, 
the  Black  Figurtd  Style  ^  had  then  begun  to  emerge  (comp.  the 
Corinthian  and  early  Attic  vases).  The  completely  black  figures 
are  silhouetted  against  a  light  ground;  the  interior  designs  are 
engraved  with  a  sharp  tool  as  in  works  in  metal ;  red  and  white 
paint  is  employed  to  heighten  some  of  the  details  of  the  figures. 
White  i^specially  used  to  distinguish  the  flesh-parts  of  women  from 
those  of  men.  Mythological  subjects  now  preponderate;  the  wealth 
of  legend  seemed  to  call  for  representation.  The  vase-painter  did 
not  always  content  himself  with  one  picture,  but  frequently  depicted 
a  series  of  scenes,  just  as  the  chest  dedicated  by  Kypselos  at  Olym- 
pia  and  the  throne  of  Bathykles  at  Amykla ,  two  celebrated  works 
adorned  with  reliefs  described  by  Pausani^,  presented  series  of 
scenes.  The  surface  of  the  vases  was  divided  into  bands,  tbe  em- 
bellishment of  which  afforded  the  painter  ample  opportunity  for 
the  exercise  of  his  pleasure  in  narrating.  A  large  Corinthian  crater 
(now  in  Berlin),  for  example,  exhibits  a  series  of  scenes  exactly 
corresponding  to  those  on  the  chest  of  Kypselos.  Another  classic 
specimen  is  the  great  Fran^oU  Vase  at  Florence ,  made ,  according 
to  the  inscription,  by  Ergotimoa  and  painted  by  KliUtUy  two  masters 
of  the  Attic  school  of  pottery,  which,  like  the  potteries  of  Corinth, 
Euboea,  and  Asia  Minor,  rapidly  rose  in  importance  during  the 
6th  century.  This  vase  is  a  veritable  epic  picture-book.  To  avoid 
all  possibility  of  error,  men,  animals,  and  even  things  are  distin- 
guished by  inscriptions.  The  painstaking  accuracy  of  the  drawing 
clearly  indicates  the  SBsthetic  goal  at  which  the  artists  aimed.  The 
zenith  of  tbe  art  is  attained  in  the  paintings  by  Exekias,  a  slightly 
later  master,  notably  on  a  fine  amphora  (now  in  the  Vatican)  with 
Ajax  and  Achilles  playing  draughts  and  the  Return  of  the  Dios- 
onri.  The  figures  on  these  vases  are  approximately  at  the  same 
stage  of  development  as  the  early  marble  statues  still  showing  affi- 
nity with  the  works  in  poros.  As  in  the  case  of  these  statues,  the 
first  effort  to  represent  folds  is  made  by  simple  strokes  on  the  upper 
drapery  alone;  the  undergarment  remains  an  untouched  surface. 
This  was  the  position  of  Attic  Pottery  about  the  middle  of  the  6th 
eent.  B.C.  An  advance  on  its  achievements  in  this  direction  was 
no  longer  possible.  The  potter*s  technique  also  had  reached  the  level 
at  which  it  remained  for  about  two  centuries  more.  Pigments  were 
mingled  with  the  fine  clay  to  give  it  a  warm  reddish-yellow  colour, 
while  the  uniformly  black  glaze-colour  vied  with  polished  brass  in 
its  beautiful  lustre. 

Ionic  Painting  at  this  period  exhibits  a  different  character.  We 
are  specially  struck  by  the  fact  that  tbe  pictures  are  accompanied  by 
no  explanatory  inscriptions;  the  painter  attached  more  importance 
to  the  composition  than  to  the  subject  of  his  design.  The  painted 
Tirraeotta  Sarcophagi  J  all  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Klazo- 
mmm  and  now  represented  in  most  great  museums,  are  characteristic 
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examples  of  this  art ,  showing  it  at  its  best.  The  painted  designs 
on  these  exhibit  either  carefully  balanced  peaceful  groups,  the  sig- 
nificance of  which  is  neither  clear  nor  important,  or  wildly  agitated 
battle-scenes,  of  a  character  practically  foreign  to  Greek  art  proper 
hitherto.  A  distinct  advance  in  realism  is  to  be  noted ,  especially 
in  the  admirably  drawn  animals.  Attempts  also  are  made  to  draw 
portions  of  the  human  frame  in  perspective.  The  folds  and  graduated 
edges  of  the  drapery  are  indicated.  The  bodily  forms  beneath  the 
drapery  are  distinctly  shown,  sometimes  by  the  bold  curves  given 
to  the  garment,  sometimes  by  drawings  on  its  surface.  We  reoog- 
ni'/e  here  the  same  first  attempts  to  differentiate  the  nude  body  from 
its  envelope  that  we  noticed  in  our  survey  of  Chian  sculpture.  The 
Frieze  of  the  Treasury  fif  Cnidos  at  Delphi,  attributed  above  to  the 
Parian  school  (p.  Ixxxvi),  resembles  a  painting  reproduced  in  stoBe. 
Various  attempts  in  perspective  are  made  here  also ;  several  of  the 
shields  are  shown  in  oblique  positions  and  the  qnadrigs  are  fore- 
shortened towards  the  background.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  close 
connection  between  the  Greek  islands  and  Asia  Minor  in  painting 
as  well  as  in  sculpture. 

In  Attica,  after  the  middle  of  the  6th  cent.,  we  are  met  with 
the  same  phenomenon  in  painting  as  in  sculpture.  Ionian  art,  deTol- 
oped  in  Asia  Minor,  begins  to  exercise  a  direct  influence.  Ad- 
vance in  design  is  shown  in  all  the  details  mentioned  above  in 
connection  with  the  ElazomensB  paintings. 

This  new  style  of  painting  was  accompanied  by  a  change  in 
technique,  which,  though  first  invented  in  Ionia,  attained  its  finest 
development  in  Attica.  The  figures  were  left  in  the  light  ooloux  of 
the  terracotta  ground,  while  the  entire  remainder  of  the  surface  was 
covered  with  black  glaze.  This  so-called  Bed  Figured  Style  was 
practised  for  some  time  along  with  the  black-figured  style  but 
eventually  superseded  it  entirely.  The  innovation  was  not  confined 
to  pottery.  On  the  painted  Sepulchral  Stele  of  Ly seas,  in  the  National 
Museum  (p.  79 ;  No.  30),  the  light-coloured  figure  originally  stood 
out  on  a  dark-red  background. 

The  subjects  of  the  painting  also  underwent  a  change.  Scenes 
from  everyday  life  take  the  place  of  the  mythological  compositiona, 
which  had  lost  their  charm  through  frequent  repetition.  Scenes 
from  the  palestra,  banquet-scenes,  incidents  from  the  market  and 
ordinary  life,  occasionally  cleverly  handled  scenes  of  less  modest 
character,  now  mainly  occupy  the  painter's  brush.  Among  the  legend- 
ary subjects  that  still  lingered  the  favourite  were  the  deeds  of 
Hercules  and  Theseus  and  the  mad  rout  of  Dionysos.  These,  like 
the  everyday  scenes,  afforded  copious  opportunities  of  representing 
the  human  form,  especially  the  nude  form,  in  all  imaginable  post  ires ; 
and  the  mastery  of  the  human  form  was  the  chief  ambition  of  the 
painters.  That  the  painters  now  looked  upon  themselves  as  artists 
is  proved  by  the  unusually  large  number  of  signed  vases  of  this 
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period.  Fonnerly  the  usual  signatme  was  that  of  the  owner  of  the 
pottery.  The  paintert  are  clearly  arranged  in  two  groupi ;  the  elder 
group,  the  most  eminent  member  of  whioh  was  B^iktetoSf  pr^ared 
^e  way  for  the  younger  group,  usually  nakned  after  Ekiphronioi, 
The  actiyity  of  this  later  group  extended  down  to  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  cent.  B.O.  The  advance  it  made  beyond  the  aohieyement  of 
its  predecessors  was  in  oTery  respect  Tory  great;  but  it  is  especially 
manifest  in  a  closer  study  of  the  forms  and  foreshortening  of  the 
human  body.  The  painters  had  also  learned  to  dilute  the  blach 
glaze  so  as  to  represent  all  shades  of  colour  from  yellow  to  red  and 
brown.  The  lighter  tints  were  used  in  the  artistic  treatment  of  the 
hair,  but  they  were  especially  adapted  to  reproduce  the  gently 
swelling  muscles  of  the  stomach,  arms,  and  legs,  while  the  more 
distinctly  outlined  parts,  such  as  the  breast  and  hips,  were  defined 
with  black  lines.  The  anatomically  elaborated  figures  of  the  £u- 
phronian  school  are  the  counterparts  of  the  wiry,  definite  sculptured 
figures,  admirably  represented  by  the  metopes  from  the  Athenian 
treasury  at  Delphi.  Attic  painting  had  thus  not  wholly  lojt  its  own 
characteristics  under  the  influence  of  Ion:a. 

These  Tase-paintings  certainly  show  a  reflection  of  the  monumental 
art  of  painting,  and  they  are  therefore  of  great  value  as  affording  us 
an  idea  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters*  But  we  should  do  in- 
justice to  the  vase-painters,  if  we  regarded  them  as  mere  copyists. 
As  independent  artists  with  ideals  of  their  own,  they  availed  them- 
selves of  th&  conquests  of  the  larger  school  of  painting  and  adapted 
them  to  their  own  needs.  The  large  paintings  cannot  have  supplied 
models  for  the  favourite  scenes  from  everyday  life;  for  his  ideas  the 
vase-painter  relied  on  his  own  inventive  faculty.  Similarly,  for  the 
composition  of  pictures  adapted  to  the  difficult  task  of  filling  the 
surfaces  of  flat  shallow  vases  (the  favourite  shape),  the  vase-painters* 
best  resource  must  have  been  their  own  imagination. 

An  examination  of  the  development  of  vase-painting  after  the 
Persian  wars,  during  the  Transition  Period  from  the  severe  to  the 
freer  style,  brings  the  merits  of  the  artists  into  greater  prominence. 
Their  draughtmanship  is  as  good  as  ever,  while  their  figures  are  more 
pleasing  and  of  greater  freedom  of  movement  than  those  of  the  older 
masters.  Curiously  enough,  the  eye  is  now  for  the  first  time  correctly 
drawn  as  seen  from  the  side;  on  vases  of  the  severe  style,  even  in 
faces  shown  in  profile,  the  eye  was  inrariably  drawn  as  seen  from 
in  front,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  greater  range  of  expression.  But 
we  miss  that  eager  wrestling  with  art  that  makes  the  earlier  works 
80  attractive  to  the  close  observer.  In  the  transition  period  the 
small  master  shave  become  completely  dependent  upon  the  large 
school  of  painting  then  flourishing  at  Athens.  They  lazily  borrow 
BOt^nily  single  figures  but  often  whole  compositions  from  the  larger 
IsMngs,  Mythological  representations  again  become  popular,  but 
h^,ttie  new  style  introduced  by  painters  like  Polyguotus  and  Mikgn. 
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Thus,  though  vase-painting  gains  in  importance  as  a  guide  to  the 
painting  on  the  larger  scale,  the  vase-painters  lose  in  individual 
interest,  and  when  they  offer  us  creations  of  their  own,  they  fall  far 
behind  Euphronios  and  his  compeers.  It  is  significant  that  hence- 
forth signed  vases  once  more  become  less  frequent. 

ni.  Phidias  and  hit  Oontemporarief. 

Both  native  and  foreign  artists  had  found  a  rich  field  of  activity 
and  many  inducements  in  the  Athens  which  had  so  distinguished 
itself  during  the  Persian  Wars,  and  which  had  subsequently  secur- 
ed the  hegemony  among  the  Ionic  Greeks.  But  their  position  was 
incomparably  superior  when  the  city  of  Theseus  rose  to  the  head  of 
the  Attic -Delian  League.  Riches,  power,  and  talent  poured  into 
the  capital  of  the  island-empire,  and  the  great  undertakings  which 
presented  themselves  to  Athens  were  no  less  gloriously  executed 
than  nobly  conceived.  The  tradition  that  when  iEschylus  fought  at 
Salamis,  Euripides  was  born,  and  that  Sophocles  danced  at  the 
festival  of  victory  is  at  least  symbolically  true.  The  citizens  of 
Attica,  boldly  and  resolutely  staking  their  very  existence,  had  won 
victory  and  power ;  and  it  was  the  enthusiastic  contemplation  of 
this  same  glorious  era,  in  which  their  fathers  had  fought,  that  in- 
spired the  great  men  who  gave  the  Athens  of  Perikles  its  character 
and  fame.  Among  those  who  as  children  or  youths  had  witnessed 
the  contest  was  Phidias  ,  born  in  the  year  of  Marathon  or  a  little 
earlier.  His  father  was  named  Charmides,  and  his  teachers  are  said 
to  have  been  Hegias,  the  Attic  sculptor,  and  Hagtladas,  the  head 
of  the  Argive  school.  His  most  conspicuous  artistic  contemporaries 
were  PolygnotoSf  the  painter,  and  Myron ^  the  sculptor,  who  was 
especially  noted  for  his  castings  in  bronze. 

Polygnotos,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat  older  than  Phi- 
dias, came  from  the  island  of  Thasos;  he  was  the  scion  of  a  family 
of  painters,  and  scorned  all  payment  for  his  works,  receiving  in- 
stead honours  at  Delphi  and  citizenship  at  Athens.  His  most  cel- 
ebrated works  were  two  frieze -like  series  of  frescoes  in  a  hall 
(Lesche)  at  the  former  city,  representing  Hades  and  the  Destruc- 
tion of  Troy.  Pausanias  gives  us  a  full  description  of  these.  Poly-* 
gnotos  painted  the  Stoa  Pcekile  at  Athens,  built  by  Peisianax,  bro- 
ther-in-law of  Kimon,  and  the  Anakeion  and  probably  the  Theseion 
also  contained  pictures  by  him ;  while  the  Pinakotheka  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea  on  the  Acropolis  may  also  later  have  had  works  from  his 
brush.  He  collected  the  materials  for  his  great  works  from  various 
sources :  from  the  poetic  traditions  of  the  epos,  from  popular  con- 
ceptions, and  even  from  popular  jests,  as  well  as  from  the  already 
existing  store  of  artistic  types  and  themes.  But  he  contributed 
original  matter  also;  and  he  ennobled  and  vivified  all  that  he  bor- 
rowed with  his  own  rich  and  exalted  personal  genius.  So  lofty  a 
strain  of  earnestness  runs  through  his  works,  that  Aristotle  recom- 
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mended  a  contemplation  of  them  as  the  hest  lesson  for  the  rising 
generation.  The  technical  means  by  which  Polygnotos  produced 
80  lofty  an  effect  were  of  the  most  limited  description,  in  fact  so 
old-fashioned  and  simple,  that  in  Roman  times  admiration  for  his 
pictures  was  ridiculed  as  pedantic  affectation.  He  was  the  only 
master  of  reputation  in  later  times  that  drew  the  bodies  of  his 
figures  as  yisible  through  their  garments ;  and  critics  were  naive 
enough  to  consider  this  and  some  other  peculiarities  as  Hnventions' 
of  Polygnotos ,  and  as  advances  which  he  had  been  the  first  to 
make.  One  of  the  advances  which  he  really  did  make  in  this  direc- 
tion consists  rather  in  the  fact,  that,  starting  from  a  conventional 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  systematic  representation  of  drapery,  he 
succeeded  in  imparting  to  it  a  freer  and  more  expressive  motion. 
But  we  get  more  definite  information  from  vases  than  from  the 
writings  of  the  ancients.  The  representation  of  the  Slaughter  of 
the  Suitors  on  a  bowl  now  in  Berlin  (figured  in  the  Monumenti 
dell*  Instituto  X,  plate  53),  shows  such  striking  resemblance  to 
reliefs  of  the  same  subject,  that  we  must  assume  the  existence  of 
some  celebrated  common  model.  This  was  probably  the  painting 
by  Polygnotos  in  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of  Athena  Arela  at 
Plataea.  The  figures  of  the  suitors  especially  convey  a  high  idea  of 
the  master's  command  of  the  positions  of  the  human  frame.  Descrip- 
tions of  the  painting  inform  us  that  the  figures  were  grouped  upon 
a  kind  of  slope ,  one  above  the  other ,  and  that  several  were  half 
concealed  by  risings  in  the  ground,  and  this  method  of  composition 
frequently  recurs  on  vases  of  the  period.  A  beautiful  crater  in 
Paris  (Monumenti  dell'  Institute  XI,  plates  39-40)  shows  on  one 
side  the  Massacre  of  the  Niobides,  and  on  the  other  the  Assembly 
of  the  Argonauts.  A  great  advance  in  technique  is  manifested  in 
the  freedom  with  which  the  figures  are  drawn  in  all  conceivable 
angles  vrith  the  background,  whereas  the  earlier  painters  attempted 
figures  only  full-face  or  in  profile.  It  is  exceedingly  probable  that 
the  group  of  Argonauts  was  copied  from  a  painting  executed  by 
Mikon,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Polygnotos,  for  the  temple  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  Athens.  Mikon,  who  seems  soon  to  have  been  more 
popular  than  Polygnotos ,  also  took  part  in  the  decoration  of  the 
Stoa  Pcekile;  and  in  partnership  with  Panaenos  he  painted  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  with  portraits  of  Miltiades,  Kallimachos,  and 
KynsBgiros. 

Eyen  under  the  rule  of  Kimon  Phidias  was  entrusted  with  im- 
portant tasks.  He  designed  the  huge  bronze  colossus  of  Athena 
Promachos,  which,  on  its  widely  conspicuous  site  on  the  Acropolis, 
celebrated  the  victory  over  the  Persians;  and  the  group  of  13  bronze 
figures,  wiach  the  Athenians  dedicated  at  Delphi  as  a  share  of  the 
btoty  at  Marathon,  was  likewise  from  his  chisel.  This  latter  group 
represented  the  victorious  general  Miltiades,  surrounded  by  Athena 
sad  Apollo,  whohad  granted  the  victory,  and  the  ten  ancestral  heroes 

g*        - 
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of  Attica ,  wlio  liad  preserved  their  country.  A  work  of  his  later 
period  was  the  Lemnia ,  a  bronze  statue  of  Athena,  widely  cele- 
brated for  its  beauty,  which  the  Attic  colonists  of  Lemnos  ereoted 
on  their  acropolis.    Several  good  copies  of  this  work  have  been  dis- 
covered.  Phidias  was  already  famous  when  he  accepted  an  invir 
tation  to  Olympia  t,  where,  with  the  help  of  his  pupils,  he  executed 
the  work  that  won  him  most  renown  among  the  ancients.    This  was 
his  Zeu8^  'with  which  no  other  artist  can  compete*;  a  statue  of 
such  huge  proportions  that  even  the  lofty  and  spacious  shrine 
destined  for  it  seemed  hardly  large  enough.    The  god,  carved  in 
gold  and  ivory,   materials  which  the  Greeks  deemed  especially 
suited  for  sacred  images ,  was  represented  sitting  upon  a  throne, 
holding  on  his  right  hand  a  figure  of  Victory,  and  in  his  left  the 
sceptre  crowned  by  an  eagle.  The  garment  which  covered  the  entire 
figure,  including  the  arms  and  breast,  was  worked  with  figures  and 
lilies;  the  throne,  footstool,  pedestal,  and  barriers  round  it,  were 
all  adorned  with  an  inexhaustible  variety  of  mythological  forms 
and  scenes  in  relief,  in  the  round,  or  in  colours;  Victories  were 
represented  in  relief  dancing  round  the  legs  of  the  throne ;  the 
footstool  rested  on  golden  lions.   The  head  of  the  Phidian  Zeus 
showed  none  of  the  passionately  powerful  traits,  with  leonine  brow 
and  hair  rising  like  a  lion*s  mane  from  the  head,  which  have  become 
familiar  from  the  Zeus  Otricoli  in  the  Vatican,  and  were  formerly 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  Phidian  Zeus.    The  head  of  the  Phidian 
statue  exhibited  simple  and  powerful  forms ;  and  the  hair,  crowned 
with  a  golden  wreath  of  olive,  fell  in  luxuriant  tresses  on  each  side 
of  the  brow  and  face,  without,  however,  mingling  with  the  soft 
full  beard.    The  expression  of  the  face  was  majestic  and  kingly, 
yet  peaceful  and  mild.    Such  is  the  descriptibn  left  us  by  ancient 
writers,  who  heap  inexhaustible  praise  on  tiie  work.   The  artist  set 
his  signature  on  his  noble  creation;  and  his  descendants  were  ever 
held  in  high  honour  at  Elis. 

A  new  and  important  task  next  detained  Phidias  for  some  years 
in  his  native  Athens.  PerikUs  was  then  at  the  zenith  of  his  power. 
The  treasure  of  the  Attic-Delian  league  had,  six  years  l>efore,  passed 
from  the  protection  of  the  Delian  Apollo  under  that  of  the  patiron- 
goddess  of  Athens.  But  the  splendid  new  temple  destined  to  house 
the  treasure,  including  the  magnificent  statue  of  Athena,  which 
formed  so  precious  a  part  of  it,  had  not  yet  been  built.  The  Greeks 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  iEgean  Sea  had  gazed  with  mingled  admira- 
tion and  envy  on  the  inexhaustible  gold  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 


f  There  U  considerable  difference  of  opinion  aa  to  the  relative  dates 
of  the  Athena  Parthenos  at  Athens  and  the  Olympian  Zens  and  as  to  the 
details  of  the  life  and  works  of  Phidias  thus  involved.  The  account  in 
the  text  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  highly  importaj^t  testimony  of  Philo- 
choros,  author  of  thtAtthtt^  the  only  precise  account  of  the  erection 
of  the  Parthenos  under  the  archon  Theodoros  (438-7  B.C  )  and  of  the  sub- 
sequent residence  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.       ^.^.^.^^^  ^^  GoOglv 
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and  on  the  splendour  and  opulence  of  tlie  Orient  This  seduction 
was  to  he  conquered  and  superseded  hy  an  influence  of  a  nobler 
kind  at  Athens.  The  national  antipathy  to  *harharians\  of  which 
the  Greeks  had  been  but  feebly  conscious  before  the  Persian  wars, 
had  been  awakened  and  strengthened  during  that  contest,  and  it 
was  encouraged  and  inflamed  by  Athenian  statesmen.  Athens  had 
resoWed  that  mere  wealth  was  no  longer  to  fetter  and  dazzle  men*s 
hearts  and  eyes ;  but  that  forms  of  the  most  perfect  artistic  beauty 
•->  for  which  the  most  costly  materials  would  seem  only  right  and 
proper  —  should  chain  all  admiration  to  themselyes.  Friend  and 
^e  should  ha  reproof  that  the  Acropolis  with  its  temples  and  statues, 
that  Athens  itself  was  in  every  respect  the  worthy  capital  of  Hellas, 
and  the  true  eye  of  Greece.  *The  initiator  and  the  overseer  of  all 
was  Phidias',  says  Plutarch,  'though  famous  architects  and  artists 
worked  under  him\  A  large'  new  temple  had  been  begun  beside 
the  Hekatompedon  on  the  Acropolis  even  before  the  Persian  Wars, 
and  after  the  battle  of  Marathon  it  was  continued  in  marble.  But 
the  walls  had  not  risen  far  above  the  foundations  when  the  Acro- 
polis was  devastated  by  the  Persians;  and  the  masonry  still  shows 
the  traces  of  the  flames.  The  building  was  left  untouched  for  some 
time,  until  the  Periclean  Parthenon  was  erected  on  the  old  found- 
ations. This  was  begun  in  B.C.  447  and  was  completed  in  B.0. 434. 
KaUikrates  and  Iktinos  were  the  chief  architects.  The  special  and 
most  «erious  task  of  Phidias  was  the  preparation  of  the  Colossal 
Statue  of  Aihena  Parthenof^  in  gold  and  ivory,  for  the  interior.  Of 
this  statue,  the  height  of  which  (39  ft.)  was  only  limited  by  the  capa- 
city  of  the  cella,  not  a  splinter  remains.  But  by  a  painstaking  use 
of  descriptions  and  casual  references,  and  through  fortunate  dis- 
coveries of  more  or  less  faithful  copies  and  replicas  of  the  whole 
or  of  parts  (p.  80;  Nos.  129,  128),  it  has  gradually  become  possible 
to  Indicate  the  general  features  of  the  composition,  and  in  some 
few  points  even  to  attain  considerable  exactness.  In  sculpture 
the  loftiest  sublimity  and  majesty  can  be  expressed  only  by  sim* 
plieity  and  moderation,  not  by  vehemence  and  agitation.  This  law 
is  the  more  imperative  the  larger  the  statue ;  for  details  which  may 
e^bape  notice  in  a  statuette  become  intolerable  when  magnified  in  a 
colossus.  On  the  other  hand,  a  large  figure  possesses  in  its  very  size 
a  certain  power  of  impressing,  provided  only  that  its  proportions  be 
just,  and  its  forms  simple  and  moderate.  And  this  simplicity  is  all 
tiie  more  indispensable  when  the  statue  is  destined  to  stand,  as  the 
Parthenos  of  Phidias  was,  amid  the  strict  and  regular  details,  the 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  lines,  of  a  Doric  cella.  The  goddess 
was  represented  as  standing  erect,  clad  in  a  simple  armless  mantle 
(chiton),  falling  in  long  stiff  folds  and  fastened  in  the  middle  by  a 
^bUe;'  The  main  weight  of  the  body  rested  upon  the  right  foot, 
wMeh  was  planted  firmly  on  the  ground ;  the  left  foot  was  slightly 
iM  tii«  jreai.    The  right  ^urm  from  the  shoulder  to  the  elbow  was 
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held  close  to  the  body,  but  the  fore-arm  was  advanced,  supporting 
on  its  open  palm  a  winged  Nike,  the  inseparable  companion,  mess- 
enger, and  attendant  of  Athena  as  of  Zeus.  The  left  arm  hung  by 
her  side,  the  hand  grasping  a  lance  and  holding  the  upper  rim  of 
the  round  shield,  which  rested  on  the  ground.  Within  the  hollow  of 
the  shield,  on  the  ground,  was  coiled  the  sacred  snake,  the  emblem 
of  Erichthonios.  The  lofty  helmet,  the  aegis  with  its  border  of  smaller 
snakes  and  the  Gorgon^s  head  on  her  breast  completed  the  goddess's 
costume.  In  the  case  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  Phidias  had  followed 
the  traditions  of  earlier  art  in  lavishly  surrounding  the  god  with 
mythological  scenes.  In  the  case  of  Athena  he  was  more  sparing. 
But  the  surfaces  offered  by  the  simple  broad  treatment  of  the  statue 
were  here  also  modestly  occupied  with  jornamental  detail.  A  chrys- 
elephantine relief  on  the  pedestal  represented  the  creation  of  Pan- 
dora; on  the  edges  of  the  thick  soles  of  the  sandals  was  the  contest 
of  the  Oentaurs  and  the  Lapithae;  and  on  the  inner  border  of  the 
shield  the  battle  of  the  Gods  with  the  Giants.  The  exterior  surface 
of  the  shield  had  a  Gorgon's  head  of  gold  as  a  boss,  surrounded  by  a 
design  depicting  a  contest  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Athenians. 
Among  the  figures  of  the  latter  Phidias  introduced  portraits  of 
himself  (a  bald-headed  figure  raising  a  stone  with  both  hands)  and 
of  Perikles,  whose  uplifted  arm  with  the  lance,  partly  covered, 
but  did  not  entirely  conceal  his  face.  No  magic,  however,  can 
recall  even  in  imagination  the  general  effect  of  the  colouring,  in 
which  the  contrast  of  gold  and  ivory  gave  the  dominating  key. 
In  spite  of  all  theoretical  admissions  and  all  fortunate  discoveries, 
we  have  been  too  long  unaccustomed  to  the  presence  of  colour  in 
sculpture,  to  be  able  adequately  to  realize  the  effect  of  a  gold  and 
ivory  colossus  like  the  Parthenos.  The  ancients,  whose  power  of 
judging  we  have  often  to  acknowledge  with  astonishment,  were  en- 
tirely satisfied  with  this  and  with  similar  works.  Our  wisest  plan 
is  not  to  traverse  this  judgment.  And  finally  we  must  not  take  ex- 
ception to  the  fact  that  the  extended  right  hand  of  the  Athena, 
on  which  stood  the  Nike,  was  supported  by  a  column  —  a  technical 
necessity  to  which  Phidias  bowed,  and  which  had  precedents  in 
archaic  images  of  a  similar  character.  The  statue  of  the  Parthenos 
was  completed  and  consecrated  in  438.  It  at  once  compelled  uni- 
versal admiration  and  impressed  itself  on  every  soul.  Henceforth 
whenever  an  Athenian  thought  of  the  Goddess,  whenever  a  stone- 
mason carved  her  image  on  some  small  relief,  both  thought  and 
carving  took  the  form  of  Phidias^s  statue. 

The  plastic  adornment  which  was  lavished  on  the  Parthenon,  the 
metopes,  the  pediment-groups,  and  the  frieze  which  encircled  the 
cella  on  the  outside  like  an  ornamental  fillet,  have  come  down  to  us 
in  ruins.  But  enough  has  been  preserved  to  awaken  our  admiring 
astonishment  and  to  permit  of  a  reverential  and  careful  examination 
of  these  great  revelations,  in  which  we  may  for  a  moment  forget  our- 
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eelves.  Formerly  the  whole  of  these  sculptures  were  attributed  to 
Phidias ,  who  was  supposed  to  ha^e  desigued  them  all  and  to  have 
executed  them  with  the  help  of  his  pupils  and  assistants.  But  this 
-view  has  been  rendered  untenable  by  the  discovery  of  a  tolerably 
faithfnl  though  small  copy  of  the  Parthenos.  That  proves  that  Phi- 
dias had  much  more  in  common  with  the  sculptures  of  the  temple 
of  Zens  at  Olympia  than  with  the  sonlptures  of  the  Parthenon. 
The  latter  are  not  homogeneous.  The  earliest  portions  are  the  me- 
topes, or  at  least  by  far  the  greater  number  of  them ;  and  these  have 
the  greatest  affinity  with  the  art  of  Phidias.  But  they  differentiate 
themselves  so  clearly  from  the  frieze  and  the  pediment  groups,  that 
it  has  been  suggested  that  they  were  originally  destined  for  Kimon's 
temple  and  had  been  partly  eiiecuted  for  it.  The  pediment  figures 
and  the  frieze  belong  to  a  different  and  more  advanced  stage  of  art. 

Phidias  represents  at  once  the  close  and  the  perfection  of  archaic 
art.  His  fame  rests  upon  the  skill  he  dismayed  in  dealing  with  the 
troublesome  and  difficult  materials  he  used  in  the  chryselephantine 
colossi  of  Zeus  and  Athene.  Myron  appears  as  the  representative  of 
a  new  era,  bursting  the  old  fetters  and  directing  art  in  a  new  course. 
One  cannot  help  feeling  that  his  activity,  or  at  least  the  effect  of  his 
activity,  must  date  between  the  creation  of  the  Parthenon  metopes 
and  the  Parthenon  frieze.  The  Discus-Thrower,  one  of  his  most  fa- 
mous works,  is  known  to  us  from  an  admirable  copy  and  several 
other  replicas. 

The  pediment-groups  are  in  too  poor  a  state  of  preservation  to 
give  any  adequate  notion  of  the  effect  of  the  whole ;  but  even  the 
KtUe  we  can  still  see  or  supply  by  conjecture  excites  unfailing 
admiration.  The  constraint  imposed  by  the  triangular  field  is  skil* 
fully  dealt  with  in  the  tympanon  groups  of  iGgina,  but  the  sense 
of  constraint  is  still  perceptible.  It  is  no  less  evident  in  the  pedi- 
ments of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  where,  indeed,  the 
meeting  of  stiffness  and  uniformity  ^ith  wild  daring  and  agita- 
tion makes  the  limitations  more  felt  than  elsewhere.  The  daily 
contemplation  of  the  latter  groups  must  undoubtedly  have  led 
Phidias  to  ponder  over  the  problem  of  what  was  the  good  and  great 
element  in  them,  and  what  merely  distorted  and  inartistic.  In  the 
case  of  the  Parthenon  the  sculptured  groups  appear  as  if  they 
had  been  designed  first  and  independently;  and  the  lines  of  the 
pediment  seem  to  be  only  the  natural  and  appropriate  frame  for 
them.  Both  of  the  earlier  iEginetan  and  Olympian  groups  con- 
sisted of  figures,  sculptured  indeed  in  the  round  and  detached 
from  the  background,  bnt  treated  as  if  in  relief  and  producing  the 
effect  of  reliefs.  In  the  case  of  the  Parthenon,  the  point  of  view 
from  which  the  sculptures  were  to  be  seen  —  vi%.  the  ground  — 
was  certainly  taken  into  account,  but  the  effect  produced  both  by 
ike  group  as  a  whole  and  by  the  individual  figures  was  that  of 
W9^  in  tiie  round.  The  careful  finish  of  the  figures  of  the  Parthe- 
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non,  not  only  where  the  workmanship  could  be  teen,  hut  also  on  the 
backs  and  on  the  unseen  parts,  sprang,  as  Bietichelj  the  great  Ger- 
man soulptoT  expressed  it,  from  the  truly  dlTine  creative  impulse, 
whioh  impelled  Phidias  to  make  whateyer  he  called  into  existence, 
perfect  and  self-contained.  The  sculptures  are  'the  loye-oiferitigs 
of  a  true  artist-soul*,  now  revealed  to  us  after  long  concealment, 
but  the  finish  is  also,  as  it  were,  a  visible  flnger-post,  pointing  to 
the  fact  that  the  pediments  were  occupied  witii  figures,  sculptured 
in  the  round,  and  conceived  as  being  in  the  round.  These  wonder^ 
ful  groups  seem  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  higher  sphere  of  exis- 
tence, so  amazing  are  their  truthfulness  and  perspicuity,  whether 
in  motion  or  at  rest,  so  great  their  dignified  simplicity,  so  striking 
the  depth  and  delicacy  of  conception  shown  in  their  forms.  To 
Canova  they  came  as  a  new  revelation ;  Danneeker  exclaimed,  Hhey 
bear  the  very  stamp  of  nature,  though  I  never  had  the  good  fortune 
to  ses  such  nature*  \  and  other  great  sculptors  of  every  land  have 
shared  in  this  feeling  of  ecstatic  admiration.  The  sculptors,  who 
are  thus  absorbed  in  admiration,  pay  little  heed  to  the  proper  ex- 
planation and  naming  of  the  groups ;  and  probably  there  are  many 
others,  not  calling  themselves  artists,  who  will  also  find  iheii  ad- 
miration too  deeply  engaged  to  permit  them  to  feel  exercised  about 
the  solution  of  the  now  scarcely  soluble  problem.  But  we  must  not 
forget  that  it  was  otherwise  when  the  figures  were  executed.  The 
delight  iu  pure  beauty  of  form  —  and  we  know  how  keen  this  was 
among  the  best  Athenians  and  how  widespread  among  them  gener- 
ally —  was  accompanied  in  all  the  beholders  by  the  strongest  and 
most  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  subjects  represented.  The  belief 
in  the  gods  and  in  the  sacred  legends  was  still  alive.  It  was  as  an 
inspired  bard  that  Phidias  announced  to  his  countrymen  the  mira- 
culous birth  of  Athena  and  told  them  how  Poseidon  and  Athena 
strove  for  the  possession  of  their  dear  native  land,  and  how  the 
goddess,  with  whom  the  Athenians  felt  themselves  and  their  city 
identified,  was  the  victor  in  the  noble  strife.  Thus  alone  can  we  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  artistic  undertakings  of  Pericles,  what  Phidias 
and  his  comrades  were  to  his  fellow-citizens.  But  such  a  un- 
animous popular  enthusiasm  as  this,  in  which  the  present  is  seen 
through  a  haze  of  ideality,  could,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
scarcely  be  of  long  duration.  The  existence  of  nations,  like  the 
existence  of  individuals,  is  a  struggle,  even  when  the  loftiest  aims 
and  the  noblest  motives  are  in  question.  The  age  of  Perikles  and 
its  artistic  creations  did  not  escape  this  strife.  The  JPtopylaea, 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  fortified  Acropolis,  were  erected  in  487- 
432  B.C.,  after  the  splendid  plans  of  Mnesikles,  But  the  erection 
did  not  fully  correspond  with  the  plans.  Disturbances  took  plaoe 
while  the  building  was  going  on,  which  compelled  limitation  and 
alterations.  The  bastion  in  front  of  the  S.  wing,  with  the  TempU 
afid  Balu$trade  of  Athena  Nike^  stood  in  connection  with  the  Pro* 
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pylfia;  aad  here  also  the  whole  airaDgement  suggests  exterior  con* 
sttaint  and  sudden  change.  The  Ttmple  Friett  does  not  attain  the 
artistie  style  or  perfection  of  the  scnlptnres  of  the  Parthenon,  hut 
among  all  the  remaining  woHls  of  antiquity  nene  approach  the  latter 
sonetf  ly  or  resemhle  them  so  mnch  in  revealing  the  leflned  Greek  or,  so 
to  speak,  Attic  character,  as  the  heantiful  fragments  of  the  Balustrade 
Bdief,  with  its  rapid-moving  and  charming  Victories.  The  frieze 
and  metopes  of  the  so-called  Temple  ofTheseuSf  though  more  arcbaie, 
possess  a  distinct  affinity  with  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon.  The 
erection  and  adornment  of  this  temple  perhaps  took  place  during 
the  slower  1»uilding  of  the  Parthenon;  for  the  frieze  seems  to  stand 
midway  between  the  metopes  and  the  fHeze  of  the  more  famous 
temple.  Though  true  artistic  genius  often  makes  its  appearance 
suddenly  and  without  warning,  the  development  of  such  a  technique 
as  is  shown  in  the  Parthenon-frieze  is  the  result  of  a  slow  growth. 
Even  the  Parthenon-frieze  was  thus  not  unheralded;  and  around  it 
there  fall  to  he  grouped  a  large  number  of  reliefs ,  some  as  shortly 
anterior,  some  as  contemporaneous,  and  some  as  slightly  posterior  to 
it.  To  the  first  groap  probably  belongs  the  large  and  floe  relief  from 
Eleusis  (p.  80;  No.  126),  representing  Demeter  and  Kora  with  a 
boy  between  them,  in  whose  hand  Demeter  is  placing  something 
significant  (perhaps  golden  ears  of  corn)  while  Kora  crowns  him 
with  a  wreath.  Influenced  by  the  art  of  the  P«rthenon-frieze  are 
the  flne  Attic  Tomb^RtliefMy  which,  though  imperfect  In  details  and 
in  point  of  finish,  are  in  their  general  eifect  also  witnesses  to  the 
Greek  feeling  for  beauty — that  *noble  simplicity  and  calm  grandeur* 
which  Winckelmann  extols.  The  oft-recurring  representations  of 
combats  of  horsemen  are  particularly  striking.  In  a  flne  large  relief 
of  this  kind  at  the  Villa  Albani  in  Rome,  a  youth  has  sprung  from 
his  steed,  which  rears  behind  him,  and  while  he  holds  the  bridle  in 
his  left  hand,  he  raises  the  right  to  aim  a  blow  at  his  opponent 
who  is  falling  backwards  to  the  ground.  This  relief  is  quite  in  the 
style  of  the  Parthenon  reliefs,  between  the  metope  and  the  frieze 
in  character.  The  Tomb  ofDexileoSy  who  fell  in  his  twentieth  year, 
in  the  Corinthian  War  (B.C.  394),  which  is  stUl  in  situ  at  Athens 
(p.  69),  represents  him  aiming  a  blow  from  horseback  at  his  con- 
quered opponent  on  the  ground.  Most  of  the  reliefs,  however,  are 
of  domestic  scenes,  which  appeal  to  every  beholder;  and  in  many  of 
them  the  sorrowful  feelings  attending  departure  from  life  are  un- 
mistakably expressed.  A  lofty  idea  of  Attic  art  and  its  traditions 
is  also  afforded  by  the  Votive  Reliefs^  which  were  found  in  great 
numbers  beside  the  AskUpieionj  and  the  small  Reliefs^  which  fre- 
quently adorn  the  beginnings  of  Inscriptions  carved  in  stone. 
Among  the  monumental  sculptures  of  the  same  period  is  the  Frieze 
ofUke  Temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae  in  Arcadia  (pp.  388,  38i).  IkUnos, 
ikb  architect  of  the  Parthenon,  bnilt  this  temple  also ;  and  it  is 
t »  matter  of  course  that  the  sculpture  was  entrusted  to  artists 
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trained  in  Attica.  With  the  attainment  of  artistic  perfection  and  with 
the  possibility  of  absolutely  unfettered  activity,  comes  the  danger 
of  an  unbridled  and  impetuous  advance ;  and  tender  melting  grace 
is  often  enough  elbowed  by  Titanic  audacity.  The  artist  of  the 
frieze  at  Phigalia  deserves  no  such  reproach,  even  although  his 
work  has  not  retained  the  fine  finish,  which  so  ennobles  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon  and  the  best  parts  of  the  Balustrade  of 
Athena  Nike,  and  although  he  does  not  approach  the  refined  ele- 
gance, the  simple  naturalness,  the  finished  inspiration  of  all  the 
forms  of  the  former.  He  has  carried  the  suggestions  of  Phidian 
art  in  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  into  a  rushing  life.  But  the  stormy 
enthusiasm  which  there  makes  itself  felt  moves  in  harmonious 
lines.  In  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  the  episodes  of  the  unnatural 
combat  are  interspersed  in  the  most  masterly  manner  with  incidents 
expressive  of  good-will  and  kindliness.  Another  important  work  was 
undertaken  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens  itself,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Parthenon,  the  PropylsBa,  and  the  Temple  of  Athena  Nike. 
This  was  the  restoration  and  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheion  or  aa- 
eient  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  a  beautiful  Ionic  building,  re- 
markable for  the  complicated  ground-plan  demanded  by  the  re- 
quirements of  the  ancient  legend,  for  the  wonderful  doorway  on  the 
N.  side,  for  the  beautiful  capitals  of  the  columns ,  and  for  the 
Portico  of  the  Yirgins,  with  its  entablature  borne  by  Attic  maidens 
— -  the  lovely  classical  predecessors  of  the  generally  unsuccessful 
modern  Caryatides  (comp.  pp.  62-54).  The  work  dragged  on  for  a 
long  period,  and  the  temple  was  not  completed  until  after  408  B.C. 
Two  famous  pupils  of  Phidias  were  Agorakritos  and  Alkamenei^ 
whose  activity  extended  probably  to  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent. 
B.C.  The  former  was  the  favourite  of  the  master  and  modelled 
himself  closely  on  him,  as  the  ancients  record.  His  principal  work 
was  the  cult-statue  in  the  Temple  of  NemesU  at  RhamnuSj  of  which 
the  British  Museum  now  possesses  a  small  portion  of  the  head  and 
fragments  of  the  drapery.  The  mutilated  remains  of  the  relief  on 
the  pedestal  have  been  found  also  (National  Museum,  Nos.  202-214). 
Alkamenes  was  more  independent.  A  celebrated  work  of  his  was 
the  Aphrodite  Hn  the  Qarden8\  so  named  because  it  was  erected  in 
the  district  of  the  Ilissus,  above  the  Olympieion.  The  beautiful 
statue  found  at  Fr^jus  (now  in  the  Louvre),  formerly  erroneously 
named  Venus  Genetrix,  has  been  recognized  as  a  copy  of  this  work. 
The  goddess  is  still  draped,  but  the  garment,  which  is  open  on  the 
left  breast,  clings  as  though  it  were  moist  to  the  figure,  whose 
beauty  it  thus  does  not  conceal.  This  method  of  treatment,  which 
occurs  also  in  the  figures  of  the  Nike  Balustrade,  finds  its  proto- 
type in  Ionian  art,  e,g.  in  the  figures  on  the  Nereid  monument  from 
Xanthos  (now  in  the  British  Museum)  and  still  more  distinctly  in 
the  flying  Nike  of  Paeonios  at  Olympia  (p.  298).  We  may  probahJy 
ascribe  to  Alkamenes  also  the  Standing  DiskoholoSf  or  quoit-player, 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful  antique  figures  cxtaitt,  especially  extolled 
by  artists.  Tbo  best  of  the  numerous  replicas  is  that  in  the  Yatican. 
In  the  Stooping  Discobolos  of  Myron  the  culminating  point  of  a 
physical  action  is  seized  and  fixed ;  but  in  the  Standing  Disoobolos 
ike  psychological  interest  predominates,  it  represents  the  moment 
of  mental  preparation  for  the  action.  A  large  bronze  statue  of  a 
youth,  found  in  th€  sea  near  Antikythera,  reveals  affinity  to  this 
work  in  the  treatment  of  the  forms  as  well  as  in  the  conception;  its 
attitude  and  motion  have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained 
(p.  82).  It  recalls  the  fine  bronze  figure  of  a  youth  scraping  him- 
self, found  at  Ephesus  and  now  in  Vienna,  which  must  have  been 
a  celebrated  work,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  number  of  extant 
replicas.  The  ingenious  deductions  of  Hauser  practically  i'lentify 
this  statue  as  the  work  of  Daedaloi,  a  grandson  of  the  great  Poly- 
kleitos  of  Argos,  who  fiourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
Thus  by  that  date  geographical  distinctions  between  schools  of  art 
sesm  to  have  vanished.  In  art  as  in  literature,  the  Attic  school  has 
succeeded  in  establishing  itself  as  the  national  Greek  school.  That 
the  Argive  school  was  approximating  to  the  Attic  even  at  the  end 
of  the  5th  cent,  is  proved  by  the  plastic  remains  of  the  Herson 
(p.  82;  No.  227);  the  beautiful  maiden's  head  is  strikingly  like 
those  of  the  maidens  of  the  Erechtheion. 

lY.  Polykleitos  and  hii  School. 

Ai  the  time  when  the  Parthenon  was  being  completed  and  the 
Propylsa  erected  in  Athens,  the  most  prominent  sculptor  and  re- 
cognised head  of  the  renowned  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon,  in 
which  the  art  of  casting  in  bronze  was  practised  with  especial  suc- 
cess, was  the  popular  master  PolykleiioSj  who  carried  on  his 
professional  activity  till  after  B.C.  423.  Polykleitos  was  an  archi- 
tect as  well  as  a  sculptor,  and  certain  theoretic  treatises  current 
at  a  later  period  were  ascribed  to  him.  One  of  his  statues,  the 
Doryphoroa,  or  spear-bearer,  was  so  celebrated  for  the  justness 
of  its  proportions,  that  it  received  the  name  of  the  ^Canon*  and 
Wat  regarded  as  a  practical  manual  and  model  of  art.  We  possess 
copies  both  of  this  statue  and  of  his  Diadumeno8  arfd  Amazon, 
The  Doryphoros  represents  a  manly  youth  leaning  his  weight  on 
the  right  foot,  with  the  left  foot  a  little  in  the  rear ;  the  head  is 
slightly  to  one  side,  as  if  Intent  on  some  object;  the  right  arm 
hangs  down,  while  the  left  holds  a  spear  resting  on  the  shoulder. 
The  vestibule  of  the  National  Museum  (p.  76)  contains  a  cast  of 
tiiis  statue.  The  Diadumenos  is  in  a  similar  at^tude,  but  the  head 
is  more  to  one  side ;  the  hands  are  raised  and  in  the  act  of  fasten- 
ing a  fillet  round  the  head  (replica,  see  p.  83).  The  propor- 
Hons  of  the  two  statues  are  harmonious  and  attractive,  but  scarcely 
so  slender  as  those  afterwards  in  vogue,  and  it  is  easy  to  nnder- 
ftadid  how  the  following  generations  found  them  a  little  heavy.  We 
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are  also  at  no  loss  to  understand  what  the  ancient  writers  on  art 
.mean  when  they  speak  of  the  special  attitude  which  Polykleitos  is 
said  to  have  invented  or  of  the  sameness  with  which  his  itatues  are 
charged.  The  attitude  is  evidently  that  of  the  Doryphoros  and  the 
Diadnmenos,  which  also  recurs  in  his  fine  figure  of  an  Amazon.  In 
each  of  these  figures,  the  action  is  one  of  forward  nu>tion,  the  weight 
resting  mainly  on  one  foot,  while  the  quiet,  well-considered,  and 
harmonious  movement  of  the  body  serves  to  throw  into  prominence 
the  powerful  beauty  of  the  frame,  its  carefully  calculated  symmetry, 
and  the  normal  proportions  of  the  whole  and  of  the  individual  parts, 
and  also-  allows  the  most  delicate  and  equally  finished  execution  <»f 
details.  To  our  modem  taste  the  beauty  of  these  statues  seems, 
indeed,  pf  a  somewhat  over-muscular  and  even  coarse  ty^e^  and  we 
are  better  able  to  sympathise  with  the  moderate  criticism  passed 
upon  them  by  writers  of  a  littie  later  date  than  with  unstinted 
praise  of  their  delicacy  of  execution  and  attractive  beauty.  But  it 
is  precisely  ih  such  works  as  this  that  the  desired  effect  demands  that 
supreme  finish,  wfaidh  Polykleitos  is  said  to  have  declared  was  the 
real  secret  of  art.  We  have  to  think  of  his  statues,  not  as  breathing 
the  fine  poetic  chaim  which  was  peculiar  to  Attic  art,  but  as  glorious 
in  physical  beautyiand  finish,  and  as  having  attained  a  delicacy  and 
harmony  of  line  in  each  individual  feature,  such  as  our  fancy  can 
scarcely  grasp  be^cause  no  specimens  have  evet  come  within  our  vision. 
Among  the  statues  referred  to  Polykleitos,  that  which  appeals 
most  strongly  to  our  feelings  through  the  poetry  of  its  subject  is 
the  sad  and  weary  Amazon,  resting  after  a  vain  and  hopeless 
combat,  which  is  familiar  to  us  from  reproductions  in  the  Berlin 
Museum  and  in  the  Bracdo  Nuovo  of  the  Vatican.  This  was  evi- 
dently modelled  after  the  creation  of  the  wounded  Amazon  leaning 
on  a  spear,  which  belongs  to  the  Attic  school.  The  so-called 
Mattel  Amazon  is,  on  the  other  hand,  evidently  a  modification  of 
this  work  of  Polykleitos.  Our  failure  to  realize  the  quality  of  the 
work  of  Polykleitos  is  most  complete  in  regard  to  the  ChryseU'- 
phantine  Statue  of  Hera  at  Argos.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  art- 
critics  of  antiquity  considered  that  this  statue  marked  an  advance 
on  the  technical  skill  with  which  Phidias  had  previously  employed 

S)ld  and  ivory  in  the  famous  Athena  Parthenos;  and  we  may 
BO  assume,  with  tolerable  certainty,  not  only  that  the  type  of 
the  bead  of  the  Hera  of  Polykleitos  resembled  his  other  work,  but 
also  that  a  statue  of  this  kind  in  so  celebrated  a  centre  of  the  na- 
tional worship  must  have  exercised  great  influence  upon  subse- 
quent art.  We  are  also  informed  of  the  general  arrangement  of 
the  statue.  Hera  sat  on  a  throne,  clothed  in  a  long  and  rich  gar- 
ment, which,  however,  left  bare  the  arms  of  the  'white-armed'  god- 
dess. In  one  hand  she  held  a  pomegranate,  in  the  other  the  sceptre, 
terminating  in  a  cuckoo.  The  head  was  encircled  by  a  crown, 
\domed  with  figures  of  the  Graces  and  the  Hours.    As  yet.  how- 
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ever,  we  kftve  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  find  any  adequate  re- 
production of  the  statue  or  any  direct  copy  of  the  head.  Adjoin- 
ing the  Hera  of  Polykleitos  stood  a  chryselephantine  figure  of  Htht 
by  his  brother  NcuikydcMf  who  also  executed  a  Hermes,  a  Phrixos 
ofTeiing  the  ram,  a  Diskobolos,  and  numerous  other  statues. 

Several  pupils  of  Polykleitos  were  employed  on  the  great  TotlTe 
offering  of  thirty-eight  bronze  figures,  erected  at  Delphi  (p.  139) 
by  the  Spartans  after  the  battle  of  ^gospotami  in  405  B.C.  The 
school  maintained  itself  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  4th  century. 
DatdaLos^  the  grandson  of  Polykleitos,  has  already  been  mentioned 
(p.  evil),  and  we  have  also  seen  how  the  Argive  school  gradually 
approached  that  of  Athens.  PolykUiioi  the  Younger,  probably  a 
relative  of  the  older  Polykleitos  and  a  pupil  of  Naukydes,  was  the 
builder  of  the  elegant  Tholot  at  Efidawros  (p.  819).  He  is  proved 
to  have  been  a  master  in  marble-woriLing  by  the  extant  remains 
of  the  slma,  with  its  lifelike  lions'  heads  and  the  deeply  worked 
borders,  as  well  as  by  an  unfinished  Corinthian  capital,  perhaps 
prepared  by  the  master's  own  hand  as  a  pattern  (p.  81 ;  Nos.  164-17^) 
The  same  mastery  of  technique  is  displayed  in  the  Aphrodite  toith 
ike  Sword^BeU  (p.  83,  No.  262;  found  at  £pidauros),  which  Hauser 
has  demonstrated  to  be  a  faithful  copy  of  a  work  by  this  Polykleitos. 
The  original  was  set  up  at  Amyclae  by  the  Spartans  as  a  record  of 
the  victory  at  ^gospotami ;  the  sword-belt,  a  reference  to  the  battle, 
is  also  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  Spartan  cult  of  the  armed 
Aphrodite.  Olose  affinity  with  this  statue  is  exhibited  in  a  fine 
relief  at  Sparta  (p.  361)  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  on  each  side  of  the 
Omphalos. 

y.  Family  of  Fraiitelef.  Skopat. 
The  family  of  ProxftefM,  the  creator  of  the  Onidian  Venus  and 
the  Olympian  Hermes,  was  active  and  celebrated  in  art  several 
generations  before  the  birth  of  its  most  eminent  member,  and  the 
ancestral  calling  was  worthily  carried  on  after  him  by  his  sons. 
A  Praxiteles  the  Elder ^  probably  the  grandfather  of  the  great  Prax- 
iteles, flourished  at  Athens  in  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  His  son  (probably) 
and  the  father  of  the  great  Praxiteles  was  KephisodotoSy  who  exe*- 
cuted  the  beautiful  Group  of  Eirene  vjHh  the  child  Ploutos  in  her 
armst  *  ^^VY  of  which,  formerly  known  as  Leukothea,  is  preserved  in 
the  Qlyptothek  at  Munich,  The  goddess  of  peace,  clad  in  along  and 
rich  Attic  peplos,  stands  in  an  attitude  of  quiet  and  simple  dignity, 
bearing  the  little  Ploutos  with  his  cornucopia  on  her  left  arm,  while 
her  right  hand  grasps  a  long  sceptre,  the  lower  end  of  which  rests 
on  the  ground.  She  bends  her  head,  which  is  covered  with  a  prof  osion 
of  wavy  locks  falling  on  her  neck  and  shoulders,  to  her  little  nurs- 
ling, who  stretches  out  his  hand  towards  her  chin.  Attitude  and 
eaq^ression  betoken  a  tender  friendliness,  which,  however,  is  repres- 
mM  with  the  moderation  and  reserve  characteristic  of  the  earlier 
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Attic  ait;  the  face  is  of  well-marked  Attic  type,  and  the  same  in- 
fluenee  is  evident  in  the  simplicity  of  pose,  the  majestic,  full, 
aad  healthy  figure.  We  may  imagine,  without  being  too  ▼enture- 
some,  that  the  contemporary  representations  of  Demetei  were  of 
a  similar  type  and  furnished  the  model  for  this  incarnation  of  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty.  As  heads  of  Dionysos  of  a  closely 
related  character  have  also  been  found,  we  may  perhaps  conclude 
that  this  type  of  countenance  was  traditional  in  the  Praxitelian 
family. 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  great  son  of  Kephisodotos  was 
the  Group  of  Leto,  ApollOy  and  Artemis  in  a  temple  at  Mantinea. 
The  pedestal-reliefs,  representing  the  contest  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas 
in  presence  of  the  Muses,  have  been  preserved  (p.  81 ;  Nos.  215-217). 
Although  these  compositions  were  of  secondary  importance,  they 
are  of  great  interest  as  showing  us  draped  figures  designed  by  the 
master.  They  enable  us  also  to  trace  his  influence  in  many  sepul- 
chral reliefs,  especially  on  the  remarkable  Sidonean  sarcophagus 
with  the  mourning  women.  Mention  must  here  be  made  of  the 
Tripod  Bast  (p.  81 ;  No.  1463),  found  uear  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos, 
with  figures  of  Dionysos  and  two  Nikes ;  Benndorf  takes  this  for  an 
original  of  the  master.  In  antiquity  the  most  popular  work  of 
Praxiteles  was  the  Aphrodite  of  Knidos^  or  Cnidian  Venus,  the  best 
extant  copy  of  which  is  that  in  the  Sala  a  Groee  Greca  in  the  Vatican, 
unfortunately  disfigured  with  modern  metal  drapery.  Another  work 
of  which  the  original  execution  dates  back  to  Praxiteles  is  the  well- 
known  Apollo  Saurokt<mo8j  or  youthful  Apollo,  about  to  slay  with  a 
dart  a  lizard  climbing  the  tree  on  which  he  leans.  But  the  insuf- 
ficiency of  such  reproductions  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of  the  origi- 
nal has  been  most  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  wonderful  disco- 
very of  the  Hermes  of  Olympia,  an  original  work  of  Praxiteles, 
which  has  in  the  most  unexpected  manner  enlarged  our  conception 
of  his  art,  of  ancient  art,  and,  perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  add,  of 
art  in  general.  A  complete  revolution  in  our  views  of  sculpture  was 
effected  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  through  the  study  of 
the  Parthenon  marbles.  The  new  light  shed  upon  the  same  field  has 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  inexhaustible  an  influence.  But  the  fact 
remains  that,  as  high  water-marks  of  past  and  standards  for  future 
art,  the  Parthenon  sculptures  have  now  to  share  their  honours  with 
the  Samothrakian  Victory  in  the  Louvre,  the  Pergamenlan  groups 
at  Berlin,  and  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles.  An  artistic  career  such  as 
that  of  Praxiteles  must  have  been  characterised  by  a  wonderful 
process  of  development.  As  a  boy  and  as  a  youth  he  doubtless  sur- 
rendered loyally  and  unreservedly  to  the  Influence  of  his  father  and 
master.  It  would  be  a  rare  pleasure  to  trace  the  budding,  blos- 
soming, and  full  perfection  of  his  own  genius,  watching  his  up- 
ward progress,  step  by  step  and  work  by  work.  But  the  material 
for  such  a  study  is  wanting.    We  may  suppose  that  the  Cnidian 
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Venus  was  tlie  first  production  of  Md  emancipated  genius;  wltL 
greater  certainty  we  can  affirm  that  the  Hermes  was  no  youthful 
work  but  an  example  of  the  full  maturity  of  his  powers  of  concep- 
tion and  execution.  The  resemblance  of  the  Hermes  to  the  Eirene 
of  Kephisodotos  is,  after  all,  little  more  than  superficial.  In  both 
cases  an  erect  adult  form  is  depicted,  holding  a  child  in  its  arms. 
In  both  cases  the  right  arm  is  uplifted  and  the  head  bent  lOTingly 
towards  the  child ;  in  both  the  child  is  adjoined  by  an  attribute, 
the  cornucopia  of  Ploutos,  the  caducous  of  Hermes.  The  gentle  and 
kindly  affection  indicated  by  the  bending  head  is  similar  in  both; 
but  how  much  more  li?ely  and  penetrating  is  this  feeling  in  the 
Hermes,  how  much  more  finished,  delicate,  and  attractive  are  the 
general  effect  and  every  single  detail  in  the  group  of  the  younger 
master  I  This  difference  is  not  to  be  explained  solely  by  the  fact 
that  we  possess  but  a  copy  of  the  work  of  Kephisodotos,  and  the 
original  of  Praxiteles.  Whatever  allowance  we  may  make  on  this  ac- 
count for  the  Rirene,  we  must  still  confess  that  its  whole  scheme  im- 
plies a  straightforward  and  simple  mode  of  execution;  in  the  Hermes 
we  feel  that  the  effect  is  dependent  on  the  utmost  delicacy  and  finish 
of  rendering,  and  that  the  slightest  flaw  or  weakening  in  this  mar- 
vellous finish  would  produce  a  falling  off  from  the  effect  aimed  at 
such  as  the  inferiority  of  the  Eirene  at  Munich  to  the  original  work 
of  Kephisodotos  can  but  faintly  leflect.  We  obtain  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  progress  of  time  and  of  technical  perfection 
in  aTt  if  we  observe  the  simple  folds  and  the  mere  indication  of 
material  in  the  drapery  of  the  Eirene  of  Kephisodotos  as  contrasted 
with  the  easy  mastery  and  finished  handling  of  thtf  folds  and 
texture  of  the  garment  hung  from  the  tree  in  the  work  of  Praxi- 
teles. If,  finally  we  compare  the  two  heads,  in  the  calm  and  placid 
features  of  the  Eirene  we  seem  to  see  intelligence  and  sensibility 
buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  prophetic  sleep,  while  in  the  Hermes  we 
see  an  exuberant  intelligence  and  a  vital  energy  and  sensibility 
which  are  only  half  concealed  by  the  veil  of  gentle  grace  and  beauty 
enveloping  the  whole.  The  two  types  are  certainly  different  in 
essence,  not  merely  in  handling  and  execution.  The  female  heads 
of  Praxiteles,  like  every  product  of  his  chisel,  must  also  have 
exemplified  this  delicately  spiritualised  and  vital  perfection  of 
form,  which  seems  to  vie  with  the  inexhaustible  resources  of 
nature.  The  head  of  Hermes  has,  as  has  been  justly  observed, 
some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  head  of  the  Apoxyomenos  of 
Lysippos,  but  this  comparison  must  not  be  driven  too  far.  Prax- 
iteles was  older  than  Lysippos,  but  the  two  masters  were  involved 
in  the  same  spiritual  current  and  to  some  extent  followed  similar 
ideals.  Lysippod  belongs  to  the  bronze  school  of  Argos  and  Sikyon, 
Pfaxiteles  to  the  marble  seulptoTs  of  Athens;  the  head  of  the 
Apeityomenos  of  Lysippos  is  a  development  of  the  Doryphoros  of 
PolykleitOB,  the  Praxitelian  head  of  Hermes  is  based  on  an  earl 
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Attic  type,  which  may  be  traced  back  as  far  as  the  Diskobolos  of 
Myron.  The  fame  and  admiration  which  Praxiteles  enjoyed  among 
the  ancients  can  perhaps  be  paralleled  in  modern  times  only  by 
such  a  circumstance  as  the  extravagant  popularity  of  Correggio  in 
the  17-18th  centuries.  Certainly  his  influence  upon  following  artists 
was  as  great,  if  not  greater.  We  doubtless  often  stand  in  the  presence 
of  reflections  of  Praxitelian  works,  even  in  cases  where  we  have  no 
suspicion  of  the  fact.  For  we  can  scarcely  exaggerate  the  wealth  of 
his  artistic  power,  inherited  and  acquired,  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  quickening  sparks  of  genius  awaken  new  life  are  innumerable. 
We  can  trace  this  in  mighty  forms  and  in  bloodless  shadows,  in 
copies  and  echoes,  in  suggestions  and  traditions,  in  modiflcations 
and  exaggerations,  in  weakening  and  misunderstanding.  And  when 
we  compare  with  the  Hermes  the  statues  hitherto  accepted  as  copies 
of  works  by  Praxiteles,  we  see  clearly  how  completely  they  are 
destitute  of  the  true  breath  of  life  that  Inspires  the  actual  work 
of  the  great  master  himself.  A  remarkable  original  work  of  the  time 
of  Praxiteles  has  been  found  at  Eleusis  and  has  been  attributed  to 
Praxiteles;  this  is  the  long-haired  youth's  head  known  as  EulnUem 
(p.  80;  No.  181).  Affinity  with  the  Praxitelian  school  is  revealed 
also  in  the  Hermes  in  the  Belvedere  at  the  Vatican,  of  which  the 
Athenian  Museum  possesses  a  stylistically  less  faithful  replica  in 
the  Hermes  of  Andres  (p.  81  j  No.  218).  The  influentje  exerted  by 
the  master  on  smaller  works  of  art  is  illustrated  by  the  Temteotta 
Statuettesy  which  have  been  most  numerously  found  at  Tanaqiul 
(p.  89).  These  may  serve  to  define  and  enrich  our  conception  of 
the  world  of  forms  with  whioh  taste  concerned  itself  in  the  age  of 
Praxiteles.  The  son  of  Praxiteles,  who  is.  described  as  the  *heir*  of 
his  art,  was  named  KepMsodotosy  like  his  girandfather^  another  son 
was  called  Timarchos.  The  portrait-statue  of  Menander  in  the 
theatre  of  Athens  was  a  joint  work  of  the  two  brothers;  but  the  theory 
that  this  was  reproduced  in  one  of  the  seated  statues  now  in  the 
Vatican  has  been  disproved.  Hauser,  however,  identifies  a  remark- 
able work  of  this  younger  Eephisodotos  in  a  number  of  scattered 
reproductions;  viz.  the  decoration  in  relief  from  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Soter  and  Athena  Soteira  at  the  Piraeus .  On  the  four  sides  of  the 
altar  were  represented  the  Birth  of  Athena,  the  Agraulidas,  the 
HorsB,  and  the  Moirs  or  Fates,  figures  that  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  extant  remains  of  Greek  art  (Proceedings  of  the  Austriaii 
ArchaBological  Institute  for  1903,  fig.  v-vi). 

The  name  of  Praxiteles  naturally  suggests  that  of  SkopM^  a 
much  admired  contemporary  in  the  same  walk  of  art.  Among  his 
works  we  often  meet  the  same  subjects  as  we  have  seen  treated  by 
Praxiteles ;  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  Romans  were  unable  to  deioidQ 
whether  the  large  group  of  Niobeandher  Children  was  to  be  assigned 
to  Praxiteles  or  to  Skopas.  At  that  period  the  most  admired  work 
of  Skopas  was  an  extensive  group,  representing  Poseidon^  Thetlty 
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AchiUeSt  NereidSy  Tritons^  and  all  kinds  of  Sea  Mon8ter$j  the  sub- 
ject of  wkich  was  presumably  the  Nereids  with  the  arms  of  Achilles. 
Of  tbe  Pediment  Oroup$  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  at  Tegea^  of  which 
Skcpas  was  architect  as  well  as  sculptor,  we  have  unfortnuitely  but 
yery  scanty  remaias  (p.  80),  But  with  their  assistance  we  have  ob- 
tained some  insight  into  the  expressive  and  effectively  energetic 
style  of  Skopas  in  some  of  his  other  works,  such  as  the  beautiful 
female  head  from  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  80 ;  No.  182)  and 
the  tomb-figure  of  Aristonautes  (p.  84}  No.  738).  Skopas  was  also 
▼ery  active  in  Io«ia  and  Caru.  in  Asia  Minor,  The  Temple  of  Ar^ 
iemU  at  Ephbsus  and  the  MaiMokum  at  HAifiKABnAssos  attracted 
crowds  of  artists  from  all  parts  of  the  Greek  world;  and  Skopas 
himself  helped  to  adorn  boUi.  The  most  beautiful  of  the  very  une- 
qual sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum  probably  afford  a  fair  idea  of  the 
art  of  Skopas,  and  a  reference  to  the  best  of  the  columnar  reliefs 
of  Ephesus  (now  in  London)  may  in  the  same  way  represent  ad- 
equately enough  the  scalptored  column  which  we  know  he  con- 
tributed to  that  temple.  The  sculptors  engaged  upon  the  Mausoleum 
included,  besides  Skopas,  TimotheoSf  Brycixie,  and  Leochares,  This 
Timotheos  is  certainly  identical  with  the  artist  of  that  name  who 
worked  at  Epidauros  between  380  and  375  B.C.  According  to  the 
building-inscription  he  prepared  the  models  for  the  Plastic  Adom-^ 
mmts  of  the  Ttmple  ofAsklepioSy  and  he  carved  the  acroteria  for  one 
side.  The  remains  of  these  works  (p.  81;  Nos.  136-158)  place 
liim  in  point  of  style  in  close  relationship  with  the  lofty  Attic  art 
of  Phidias  and  his  successors.  A  pedestal  with  reliefs  and  bearing 
the  signature  of  Bryaxis  has  been  discovered  in  Athens  (p.  81 ; 
No.  228a);  it  bore  ^  monument  commemorating  an  equestrian  victory* 
The  urjfcist,  however,  can  scarcely  be  judged  by  this  unimportant 
example.  The  Vatican  possesses  a  small  replica  of  a  characteristic 
and  bold  composition  by  Leochares,  representing^  the  Rape  of  Oany- 
nude  by  th.e  eagle  of  Zeus.  Comparison  with  this  has  led  Winter  to 
detect  tiie  style  of  the  master  in  the  Apollo  Belvedere.  Leochares  was 
employed  also  by  the  Macedonian  court;  he  executed  the  chrysele- 
phantine statues  of  the  royal  family  for  the  tholos  founded  by 
Philip  at  Olympia  after  the  battle  of  Cl^aBronea.  A  relief  now  in  the 
Louvre  has  a  reminiscence  of  a  bronze  group  executed  by  Leochares 
and  Lysippos  together  and  erected  at  Delphi  by  Krateros  in  com- 
memoration of  a  hunting-adventure  of  Alexander  (p.  144).  The 
ideals  of  art  had  altered  greatly  in  less  than  a  century.  The  Amazon 
Rjdliel»  of  the  Mausoleum  possess  a  peculiarly  pathetic  beauty,  with 
ihf^  plender^  tall  figures,  in  marked  contrast  to  the  more  crowded 
oo^pf  09it|.Qn  of  the  Amazonian  contests  in  the  friezei  of  Phigalia, 
A'iMte  Md  grown  x^  for  reliefs  in  much  more  'open  order',  with 
t]|€^^old»  less  closely  filled,  than  was  the  case  under  the  immed- 
U^  !^4ii^n<;e  of  the  Parthenon  sculptures.  Thus  the  figures  in  the 
^fff|Hl>flfeolj|v^  frieze  of  the  beautiful  Monument  of  Ly8ikrate$  at 
^Iasoxkeb^s  Oreece.    3rd  Edit.  h       ^ 
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Athens  (B.C.  334)  are  separated  by  comparatively  wide  intervals. 
This  leTolntion  of  taste  is  observed  in  every  department  of  art.  The 
same  custom  of  wide-spacing  of  figures  is  evident  in  the  narrow 
painted  bands  of  ornamentation  at  Pompeii.  The  sculptures  on  the 
so-called  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander  (now  in  Constantinople),  which 
dates  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  show  a  reversion  to  the 
crowded  relief  style,  strongly  influenced  by  painting,  which  pre- 
vailed a  century  before.  They  throw  additional  llg^t  upon  Greek 
polychrome  sculpture. 

The  writings  of  the  ancients  contain  many  references  to  the 
development  of  Painting  after  Polygnotos,  but  we  possess  no  detailed 
description  of  any  particular  work,  nor  are  the  vases  such  com- 
petent guides  of  our  fancy  as  in  the  earlier  stages.  To  a  certain 
extent,  however,  the  vase-paintings  are  of  use,  as,  for  example, 
in  illustrating  the  advances  in  composition  and  perspective  which 
the  painting  of  the  close  of  the  5th  cent,  owed  to  such  artists  as 
ApoUodoroSj  Zeuxis^  and  Parrhasios,  The  compositions  of  Polygnotos 
resembled  friezes  in  their  general  conception,  producing  somewhat 
the  effect  of  reliefs,  for  the  conventional  treatment  of  the  back- 
ground deprived  the  paintings  of  depth  ;  but  this  depth  is  found  in 
later  vase-paintings,  as,  for  example,  on  a  fine  amphora,  found  in 
Greece  and  now  in  the  Louvre,  with  a  representation  of  the  Gigant- 
omaohia  (Monuments  Grecs,  1875,  fig.  1,  2).  This  dates  f^om  the 
period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  axis  of  the  composition  is 
no  longer  parallel  with  the  background,  but  at  an  angle,  almost 
perpendicular  to  it  (comp.  p.  87 ;  No.  1333).  Figures  fore-shortened 
directly  towards  or  directly  away  from  the  beholder  show  that  diffi- 
culties of  draughtmanship  existed  no  longer  for  the  artist.  We 
possess  no  direct  illustration  of  the  important  innovation  of  Apollo- 
doros,  who  succeeded  in  making  his  scenes  stand  out  like  lif^  by 
skilful  modulations  of  colour.  The  six  Paintings  upon  Marble  from 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  (now  at  Naples;  comp. Robert's  Uallische 
Winckelmannsprogramme  No.  19,  21-24),  which  are  connected  with 
this  stage  of  art,  are  carefully  shaded  by  darker  strokes,  but  exhibit 
no  true  modulation  of  colour.  The  accentuated  facial  expression  in 
these  paintings  recalls  the  passion  that  revealed  itself  in  the  higher 
art  of  the  time.  An  idea  of  the  colours  at  the  disposal  of  this  higher 
art  may  perhaps  be  obtained  from  ihe  polychrome  paintings  on  the 
white  ground  of  the  Attic  Lekythi  (p.  87),  an  elegant  variety  of 
oil- vases  commonly  used  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cent  for  inter- 
ring with  the  dead.  These  modest  specimens  of  a  mere  artistie 
handicraft  exhibit  the  same  sympathic  feeling  that  breathes  in  the 
beautiful  sepulchral  reliefs.  Zeuxis  and  Parrhasios  are  said  to  have 
carried  technical  skill  to  the  point  of  producing  illusive  imitations 
of  nature;  but  this  exaggeration  of  art  was  frowned  upon  by  Potm^ 
phUos,  the  head  of  the  Sikyon  school,  a  contemporary  and  a  fallow 
countryman  of  Philip  of  Macedon.   Pamphilos,  who  was  both  an 
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artist  and  a  seholar,  replaced  mere  empirical  skill  by  a  sound  theoretic 
system,  by  the  help  of  which  painting  attained  its  greatest  triumphs. 
The  celebrated  mosaic  of  the  BatUe  of  Alexander  (now  In  Naples) 
ninstrates  the  command  over  the  distribution  and  play  of  light 
possessed  by  Pauaias  and  Apelles  (see  below),  who  were  both  pupils 
of  Pamphilos. 

When  we  examine  the  later  yases  for  themselres,  it  is  impossible 
to  sbut  our  eyes  to  a  certain  decadence,  in  spite  of  the  occurrence  of 
occasional  masterpieces  such  as  the  above-mentioned  amphora. 
A  certain  emptiness  is  perceptible.  Trim  maidens  and  handsome 
youths  are  grouped  in  attractive  attitudes,  without  any  definite 
combining  motive.  Oupid  is  conspicuous  in  these  'conversazioni', 
which  sometimes  receive  a  general  mythological  background  by  the 
employment  of  various  subsidiary  designs.  The  artist's  whole  ende- 
avour is  to  be  refined  and  pleasing;  and  gilding  and  bright  pigments 
are  pressed  into  the  service.  Attic  vase-painting  thus  expired  with 
the  'fine  style',  after  the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Finally  we 
must  not  overlook  the  influence  of  the  theatre  upon  the  represen- 
tations. This  was  especially  potent  in  Magna  Oraecla,  where  vase- 
painting  was  developed  in  the  last  three  decades  of  the  6th  cent,  in 
close  dependence  upon  the  Attic  school,  though  in  the  4th  cent,  it 
went  its  own  way.  The  large  ornamental  amphorse  of  Apulia  are 
specially  noteworthy  in  this  connection;  on  these  myths  are  fre- 
quently depicted  in  a  series  of  separate  scenes,  arranged  in  rows 
one  above  the  other,  and  frequently  giving  distinct  signs  of  borrow- 
ing ftom  the  stage.  The  narrative  interest  of  the  scene  outweighs 
artistic  considerations,  though  a  high  degree  of  artistic  skill  is  often 
shown.  The  best  effects  are  obtained  in  the  decorative  work,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  developed  at  the  expense  of  the  main  re- 
presentation ;  on  the  smaller  vases  the  latter  disappears  altogether. 
The  severe  linear  and  flat  ornamentation  of  the  Attic  vases  is  in 
striking  contrast  with  the  strong  realistic  tendency  shown  on  the  S. 
Italian  vases.  Elaborate  bands  of  plant- forms,  and,  to  a  less  degree, 
human  figures  and  animals,  are  the  main  elements  of  the  design; 
and  these  are  given  the  effect  of  carvings  by  the  skilful  use  of  per- 
spective and  by  shading  in  varied  tones.  These  vases  are,  in  iact, 
the  forerunners  of  the  cheerful  decorative  style  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  which  charms  us  on  the  walls  of  Pompeii. 

YI.  Lytippos  and  Applies. 

LysippoB  the  sculptor,  of  Sikyon,  and  Apellea  the  painter,  of 
Kolophon,  are  famous  as  the  two  artists  whom  Alexander  the  Great 
d«li|^ted  to  honour  by  sitting  to  them  for  his  portrait.  The  same 
Micleni  critics,  who  objected  that  the  figures  of  Polykleitos  showed 
ft  eisrtaihi  degree  of  monotony  and  heaviness,  found  the  perfection  of 
^  did  the  standard  of  their  judgment  in  Lysippos.  They  attributed 
10  IIbi  tike  credit  of  having  abandoned  the  muscular  and  thickset 

h»       ^ 
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proportions,  wMch  bad  become  babitnal  and  even  autboritatiTe,  for  a 
more  slender  and  graceful  figure,  of  making  tbe beads  smaller  andtbe 
wbole  figure  taller  —  in  a  word,  tbey  credited  bim  mtb  supplant- 
ing tbe  canon  of  Polykleitos  by  a  completely  new  standard.  In  tbe 
same  strain  of  comparison  witb  Polykleitos  (wbicb,  bowever,  ignores 
tbe  Attic  Scbool)  tbey  ascribed  to  Lysippos  an  important  advance 
in  tbe  natural  reproduction  of  tbe  bair  and  praised  bis  scrupulous 
attention  to  symmetry  and  tbe  extreme  delicacy  of  every  detail.  Tbe 
fortunate  discovery  of  a  good  copy  of  tbe  Apoxyomeno9  of  Lysippos  in 
tbe  Trastevere  atRome  in  1849  and  a  comparison  of  tbis  figure  witb  tbe 
Dorypboros  of  Polykleitos  enable  us  to  understand  tbis  point  of  view. 
Tbe  proportions  of  tbe  Dorypboros  are  bandsome,  full,  and  powerful, 
but  neitber  tall  nor  slender.  Tbe  bead  is  of  a  normal  size,  but  is  not 
so  small  in  proportion  to  tbe  body  as  is  sometimes  found  in  nature, 
mucb  less  so  small  as  to  look  unnatural.  Tbe  pose  is  unaffected  and 
quiet,  based  on  tbe  simple  contrast  between  tbe  supporting  and  the 
moving  leg,  wbicb  is  so  common  and  successful  a  feature  in  statu- 
ary; tbe  rigbt  foot  is  firmly  planted  on  tbe  ground,  tbe  left  foot 
(witb  wbicb  tbe  next  step  is  to  be  made)  is  sligbtly  in  tbe  rear,  tbe 
body  is  scarcely  out  of  tiiie  perpendicular.  Tbe  action  of  tbe  bead 
and  rigbt  arm  is  measured  and  simple;  tbe  bair  clings  closely  to 
tbe  skull,  tbe  form  of  wbicb  it  follows  and  reveals.  Tbe  features 
are  bandsome  and  well-marked,  but  not  striking;  tbe  forehead  Is 
smooth  and  low,  the  nose  straight,  tbe  lower  part  of  tbe  face  full. 
The  Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  on  tbe  other  hand,  is  an  unusually 
tall  and  slender  youtb,  with  a  small  bead  poised  on  a  long  neck. 
The  limbs  do  not  show  so  marked  a  contrast  of  motion  and  rest,  but 
tbe  attitude,  though  in  appearance  more  at  ease,  is  really  more  artl- 
ficial  and  temporary.  Tbe  feet  are  farther  apart,  and  almost  sug^ 
gest  that  tbe  youtb  is  about  to  sway  backwards  and  forwards ;  the 
rigbt  hip  projects  more  beyond  tbe  straight  line  of  tbe  body. .  If  wo 
let  our  eye  follow  tbe  contour  of  tbe  figure  from  tbe  feet  to  the 
bead  and  then  back  again  to  tbe  feet,  we  recognise  that  tbis  attrac- 
tive, vigorous,  and  self-sufficient  outline  is  formed  by  a  number  of 
small  and  undulating  lines  of  motion.  Tbe  bair  has  a  style  and 
beauty  of  its  own,  though  tbe  form  of  the  skull  can  also  be  traced. 
Tbe  forebead  projects,  and  is  made  expressive  and  animated  by 
cross-lines.  Tbe  nose  begins  below  the  vault  of  the  brow,  not 
forming  a  straight  line  witb  it.  Tbe  forms,  both  in  figure  and 
bead ,  are  more  varied  and  more  individual.  Tbe  effect  is  no 
longer  produced  merely  by  forms  and  surfaces;  lines  and  points 
become  conspicuous  as  such;  tbe  strokes  of  the  chisel  run  into 
each  other  and  intersect;  tbe  fine  and  definite  modelling  produces 
an  apparently  independent  play  of  light  and  shade,  wbicb  is  closely 
akin  to  a^  genuine  pictorial  effect.  Whatever  degree  of  fineness 
of  execution  we  allow  to  the  Dorypboros  of  Polykleitos,  even  if  we 
could  succeed  in  forming  an  adequate  idea  of  it  and  consequently  of 
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the  injustice  of  the  above-mentioned  criUcism  of  the  ancients,  it  would 
still  be  undeniable  that  the  Apoiyomenos  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
iiew  epoch,  a  spirit  which  is  more  closely  akin  to  oar  own  and  for 
which  there  was  no  place  in  the  wondrously  chased  yessel  of  Poly- 
Ueitian  art.  The  art  of  Lysippos  was  nevertheless  based  npon  the 
art  of  Polykleitos,  growing  up  partly  in  contemplation  of  it  and 
partly  in  contrast  to  it,  and  Lysippos  was  right  in  calling  the 
Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos  his  teacher.  We  may  perhaps  say  that 
Lysippos  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  Polykleitos  as  Ptaxiteles 
to  I^idias,  Just  as  on  the  one  side  we  have  the  works  of  Phidias 
and  Praxiteles  resembling  each  other  in  the  purity  and  charm 
with  which  they  are  covered  as  with  a  transparent  veil,  so  on 
the  other  we  see  the  creations  of  Polykleitos  and  Lysippos  both 
characterised  by  that  brilliant  and  incisive  clearness  of  general  effect 
and  individual  detail,  which  may  possibly  have  arisen  in  part  from 
the  familiarity  of  these  masters  with  the  art  of  the  bronze-founder. 
The  resemblance  in  the  archetypal  forms  of  Phidias  and  Polykleitos 
is  also  obvious  enough,  and  reference  has  been  already  made  to  the 
similarity  of  the  ideal  which  Praxiteles  and  Lysippos  aimed  at  in 
their  execution.  There  are  indeed  many  starting-points,  from 
which  we  may  trace  the  individuality  of  these  great  artists,  as  well 
as  their  inter-relations  and  contrasts.  Lysippos  is  said  to  have  pro- 
duced 1500  works,  including  large  groups,  figures  of  gods  and 
heroes,  portrait-statues,  chariots,  hunts,  lions,  and  bold  personifica- 
tions such  as  that  of  Kairos,  or  Passing  Opportunity.  Lysippos  ranks 
with  Pmxiteles  in  determining  the  course  of  art  after  his  time.  The 
type  of  face  with  which  we  became  acquainted  in  the  Apoxyomenos 
frequently  recurs,  with  more  or  less  perfection  and  variation,  but 
still  unmistakeable ;  the  ideal  of  divinity  was  altered  to  suit  his 
type,  and  his  treatment  of  form  and  attitude  was  not  allowed  to 
sink  into  oblivion.  So  numerous,  however,  are  the  channels  of 
transmission  and  the  opportunities  of  influence,  that  in  any  given 
case  it  is  difficult  to  say  positively  when  the  effect  of  the  Lysippian 
model  has  been  direct  or  indirect.  A  discovery  by  Preuner  has  shown 
that  the  statue  of  Agias  from  the  votive-offering  of  Daochos  at  Delphi 
(p.  149)  is  a  copy  of  an  original  by  Lysippos  erected  at  Pharsalos. 
Unfortunately  the  copyist  has  not  been  scrupulously  faithful  to  the 
style  of  the  original,  so  that  his  copy  does  not  shed  much  light  on 
the  art  of  Lysippos. 

As  Lysippos  modelled  the  figure  of  Opportunity,  so  Apelles 
painted  an  ingenious  and  comprehensive  picture  of  Calumny,  the 
desofiption  of  which  has  incited  many  modern  artists  to  attempt 
»  niBiilar  composition.  Perhaps,  however,  his  most  celebrated  works 
werd  Artemis  surrounded  by  her  Nymphs  and  the  Aphrodite  Anadyr- 
^miemt  or  Venus  rising  from  the  sea.  The  figure  of  Artemis  we  may 
iMgiQje:to  have  resembled  the  Diana  of  Versailles.  Venus,  the  foam- 
1mm  foddeM,  was  depicted  rising  from  the  waves,  through  which 
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as  through  a  veil  her  lower  limbs  were  Tisible;  with  her  hands  she 
wrung  the  foam  from  her  hair.  Apelles  is  said  to  have  been  snper^ 
ior  to  all  the  painters  of  antiquity  in  the  quality  of  'Gharia*  or 
*Qrace' ;  and  we  may  perhaps  obtain  some  idea  of  what  was  meant 
by  this  term  in  the  tender  charm,  the  lively  feeling  for  the  poetry 
of  motion,  which  we  now  and  again  And  in  the  wall*  paintings  of 
Pompeii.  But  his  works  have  perished,  and  with  them  all  possibility 
of  a  true  insight  into  his  art.  It  is  also  narrated  of  Apelles  that 
he  succeeded  in  depicting  subjects,  such  as  thunder  and  lights 
ning,  which  would  seem  entirely  to  transcend  the  painter's  skill. 
Like  Lysippos,  he  was  believed  to  have  attained  the  hi|(hest  pos- 
sible point  of  technical  dexterity.  And  in  fact  these  two  artists 
probably  felt  no  limitations  except  those  they  voluntarily  laid  on 
themselves.  Oods  and  heroes,  portraits  of  all  kinds,  wild  groups  of 
combatants,  naive  genre  scenes,  clever  allegorical  compositions,  all 
yielded  easily  to  their  chisel  and  brush.  After  Lysippos  no  new 
formal  principle  appeared  in  Greek  art;  there  was  no  lack  of  new 
problems  and  new  subjects,  but  even  the  greatest  of  these  were  easily 
fitted  in  to  the  old  methods  of  execution.  These  methods  became 
expanded,  polished,  and  emphasised;  but  the  way  now  opened  up 
was  wide  enough  to  satisfy  all  needs,  for  in  Lysippos  and  Apelles 
that  conception  of  the  material  and  spiritual  world  which  dominat- 
ed the  subsequent  development  of  art  had  already  gained  the 
upper  hand. 

Vn.  Greek  Art  in  the  Time  of  the  Biadoeki.  Ptrgamon. 
Rhodes.  Alexandria.  Rome. 

In  the  palmy  days  of  Grecian  art  the  leading  place  was  taken 
by  BelUts  proper,  and  especially  by  Athena,  The  requirements  of  the 
new  period,  however,  transcended  both  the  material  and  the  moral 
strength  of  the  small  communities  of  Greece,  the  disintegration  of 
which  had  reduced  it  to  the  level  of  a  mere  shuttlecock  tossed  between 
the  Macedonian  and  Egyptian  interests.  Athens  and  Sikyon,  the  old 
centres  of  art,  continued,  indeed,  their  activity ;  Greece  remained 
full  of  treasures  of  art  and  Athens  still  excited  the  wonder  and  ad- 
miration of  successive  generations;  mighty  princes,  embued  with 
a  spirit  of  Philhellenlsm,  vied  with  each  other  in  adorning  Athens 
with  magnificent  buildings  and  in  thus  securing  an  honourable  con- 
nection of  their  names  with  hers.  But  none  the  less  is  it  true  that 
her  intellectual  supremacy  fell  with  her  political  power  and  passed, 
like  her  commerce  and  her  wealth,  to  new  kingdoms  and  cities. 
Compared  with  Alexandria  and  Antioeh  Athens  seemed  a  mere 
provincial  town,  a  retired  and  quiet  retreat  for  the  solitary  student. 
After  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  art  ceased  to  be  so  ex- 
clusively connected  with  the  religious  and  political  life  of  the 
nation  and  became  more  and  more  universal  and  accessible.  The 
Hellenic  and  Hellenlsed  world  was  full  of  statues.    Pliny  asserts 
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that  it  would  be  impoMible  to  give  «  fall  list  of  the  statues  in  Ms 
time.  'Doling  the  adileship  of  M.  Scauzas\  he  writes,  ^3000  Greek 
statues  were  erected  in  a  temporary  theatre.  After  the  eonquest  of 
Achsa  Mummius  filled  Rome  with  treasures  of  art,  and  the  Luculli 
added  largely  to  the  stock.  Nevertheless  Muoianus  assures  us  that 
there  are  still  at  least  3000  statues  in  Rhodes,  and  as  many  more 
at  Athens,  Olympia,  and  DelpM'.  Art  had  become  a  necessity  of 
ordinary  life,  and  this  enormous  production  of  statues  was  looked 
upon  as  a  matter  of  course. 

The  Ptolemies,  Lysimachos,  and  the  Macedonian  rulers  directed 
their  homage  towards  the  island  of  Samothbakb,  long  celebrated  for 
its  religioas  mysteries,  andhaye  left  permanent  records  of  their  power 
by  the  gifts  they  lavished  upon  it.  When  Demetrios  PoUorkete$j 
son  of  Antigonos,  defeated  Ptolemy  in  the  decisive  naval  battle  of 
Salamis  (Cyprus)  in  B.C.  306,  in  consequence  of  which  his  father 
assunked  the  royal  title  and  assigned  it  also  to  his  son,  the  triumph 
was  announced  to  contemporary  and  future  generations  by  the  erec- 
tion of  a  superb  monument  of  victory  in  Samothrake.  This  con- 
sisted of  a  colossal  marble  Nike,  represented  as  standing  on  the 
prow  of  a  vessel,  aad  stretcliing  eagerly  forward  in  the  direction  of 
the  vessel's  course,  with  streaming  drapery  and  outspread  wings. 
With  her  right  hand  she  held  to  her  mouth  the  long  'salpinx',  as 
if  to  sound  the  pean  of  victory,  and  in  her  left  was  a  staff  for  use 
in  the  erection  of  the  trophy.  This  statue  is  now  In  the  Louvre, 
having  been  skilfully  put  together  from  a  number  of  fragments 
found  in  Samothrake  in  1863.  It  combines  the*  most  vigorous 
breadth  of  conception  with  the  most  complete  mastery  of  detail,  a 
full  and  generous  ideal  of  beauty  with  a  keen  appreciation  of  finesse 
and  elegance,  a  clear  and  definite  effect  in  the  main  outlines  with 
elaboration  and  delicacy  of  individual  features.  The  problem  of  the 
contrast  or  unity  of  drapery  and  body,  which  so  exercised  the  earlier 
€keek  artists,  is  here  solved  with  triumphant  ease.  The  original 
solution  of  the  sculptor  of  the  Parthenon  pediment-groups  has  been 
more  fully  developed;  an  almost  modern  Interest  in  the  represen- 
tation of  drapery  has  been  attained.  Before  the  Nike  of  Samo- 
thrake, as  before  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles,  we  stand  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  success  of  the  ancients  in  treating  drapery  with 
dignity  but  without  bringing  it  into  undue  prominence.  The  year 
in  which  the  Nike  was  erected  has  not  been  definitely  ascertained, 
but  it  may  have  been  several  years  after  the  battle  it  comme- 
morated (perhaps  about  B.C.  294).  In  any  case,  however,  the  im- 
portant fact  remains  that  such  a  work  was  executed  about  B.C. 
300»  showing  to  what  a  height  Greek  art  could  attain  under  the 
ifl^ue&ce  of  the  artistic  taste  and  power  developed  since  Praxiteles 
^ui  Iiyrippos. 

.  Nearly  a  century  later  King  AttcUot  J.  of  Pbroamon  erected  a 
yatim  Memorial^  containing  a  great  number  of  figures,  on  the  Aero- 
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polls  of  Attiens.  In  B.C.  !229  he  had  gained  a  brilliant  and  de- 
cisive Yictory  orer  the  Celts,  who  were  then  threatening  to  oyer- 
ran  the  Grecian  world.  ThiS'  ttinmph  he  deemed  worthy  of  com- 
parison with  the  greatest  achievements  of  Grecian  legend  and  his- 
tory, such  as  the  Contest  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  the  Strife  of 
Theseus  and  the  Athenians  with  the  Amazons,  and  the  Battle  of 
Marathon.  These  four  contests  were  represented  on  his  monument 
in  detached  figures  with  an  average  height  of  two  cubits  (about 
3  ft.),  a  somewhat  unusual  size.  A  fortunate  discovery  of  Brunn 
has  revealed  to  us  that  we  still  possess  several  figures  from  these 
groups  of  Attalos,  scattered  throughout  different  museume.  Mach 
larger  and  more  elaborate  monuments  of  'the  same  kind  were  erected 
at  Pergamon  to  commemorate  the  victories  of  Attalos.  The  victories 
of  Attalos  I.  and  Eumenes  II.  over  the  Gauls  were  represented,  as 
PHny  informs  us,  by  the  sculptors  Isigonoa,  Phyromaehas,  Sttatoni-' 
ko8,  and  Antigonoa.  The  scanty  traces  of  these  works '  found  at 
Pergamon  show  that,  these  really  Were  bronze  statues,  and  also 
that  they  celebrated  victories  over  Antioohos  as  well  ae  over  the 
Celts.  The  Group  of  Oauh  in  the  Therm®  Museum  at  Rome 
and  the  Dying  Oaul  in  the  Capitoline  Museum,  which  evidently 
belong  to  the  same  composition,  also  closely  resemble  the  statues  of 
King  Attalos  and  are  now  unreservedly  ascribed  to  the  Pergamene 
school.  The  ^motive*  of  one  of  the  Attalos  figares  is  indeed  alntost 
identical  with  that  of  the  Dying  Gaul.  The  last-named  famous 
statue,  long  known  as  the  'Dying  Gladiator*  and  celebrated  by 
Byron  in  a  familiar  passage,  is  indeed  a  figure  tiiat  <^annot  fail  to 
move  deeply  a  sympathetic  beholder.  The  powerful  and  heroic  war- 
rior, recognisable  as  a  Gaul  by  his  features,  short  hair,  moustache, 
and  twisted  collar,  has  preferred  self-inflicted  death  to  defeat  or 
capture  and  has  sunk  down  upon  his  large  shield,  the  blood  pour- 
ing from  his  wounded  breast ;  he  has  previously  broken  the  crooked 
war-horn  beside  him,  which,  like  himself,  he  disdains  to  yield  to 
the  enemy.  The  figure  is  nude,  true  to  the  hardy  boldness  of  the 
Celts  in  exposing  themselves  in  battle  without  armour ;  the  tall, 
firmly-knit,  and  hardened  frame,  with  its  muscles  of  steel,  is  clearly 
exhibited.  The  very  skin,  stretched  tensely  over  the  frame,  gives 
an  impression  of  elastic  toughness  and  impenetrability.  One  feels 
irresistibly  in  gazing  at  this  vigorous  and  well-seasoned  body,  en- 
shrining so  proud  and  invincible  a  will,  that  it  would  form  a  noble 
subject  for  the  bronze-founder.  This  marble  statue,  however,  is  so 
full  of  life,  so  masterly  in  conception  and  execution,  that  we  have 
no  ground  to  doubt  that  it  is  an  original  work.  The  group  in  the 
ThermaB  Museum  appeals,  perhaps,  even  more  powerfully  to  the  feel- 
ings. The  barbarian  here  has  slain  his  wife  to  save  her  from  cap- 
tivity, and  now  plunges  the  liberating  steel  into  his  own  breast  We 
may  unhesitatingly  assert  that  representations  of  this  kind  were  im- 
possible before  the  days  of  Alexander  and  AriHoUe,  The  skill  ac* 
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qniied  in  earlier  art  is  now  employed  in  producing  a  clearly  defined 
and  historically  faithful  genre-scene.  The  vanquished  barbarian, 
with  his  wild  and  chiralric  bravery  and  his  indomitable  preference 
of  death  to  dishonour,  appeared  an  attractive  and  noble  subject  to 
the  Hellenic  artist  In  previous  representations  of  Greek  victories 
the  conditions  were  different.  The  Amazons  are  after  all  of  Hellenic 
race  as  well  as  the  Gods  and  Heroes ;  the  Persians  are  indeed  dif- 
ferentiated, but  only  in  general  forms.  Such  a  sympathetic  ab- 
sorption in  the  nature  and  customs  of  the  outer  Barbarian  and 
enemy,  as  is  here  evinced  by  the  faithful  and  dignified  represent- 
ation of  his  peculiarities  of  face,  form,  and  garb,  was  impossible 
until  the  barriers  shutting  off  the  fair  land  of  Greece  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  begun  to  be  broken  down.  Additional  evidence  of 
the  interest  felt  by  sculptors  in  this  race  are  the  torso,  found  in 
Delos,  of  a  Celt  still  fighting  though  he  has  been  brought  to  his  knee 
(National  Museum,  No.  247;  p.  83),  and  a  beautiful  head,  found 
in  Egypt  and  preserved  in  the  Cairo  Museum. 

The  accession  of  Eumerus  11,^  the  successor  of  Attalos  I.,  marks 
the  culminating  point  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamon.  In  his  reign, 
which  lasted  from  B.C.  197  to  B.C.  169,  was  erected  the  huge  Al- 
tar^ the  recent  discovery  of  which  by  Karl  HumaAn  has  enriched 
the  Berlin  Museum  with  a  series  of  ancient  sculptures  of  the  high- 
est value  and  importance*  At  Pergamon  an  altar  was  placed  upon 
a  huge  platform  approached  by  flights  of  steps,  and  was  surrounded 
witii  architectural  monuments,  which  were  elaborately  adorned  with 
reliefs.  The  platform  was  surrounded  by  an  Ionic  colonnade,  open 
on  the  outer  side  and  adorned  on  the  inner  side  (facing  the  altar) 
with  a  Frieze^  representing,  with  an  epic  familiarity,  scenes  from 
the  history  of  TeUfhoSy  son  of  Hercules,  the  mythical  progenitor  of 
the  PergameniaD«*  So  far  as  their  unfortunately  very  dilapidated 
condition  allows  us  to  judge,  these  reliefs  were  executed  with  care, 
skill,  and  taste.  Of  much  greater  interest  is  the  large  Frieze  of  the 
Oigantomackia,  which  ran  round  the  outer  face  of  the  platform, 
below  the  columns  of  the  above-mentioned  colonnade,  forming  a 
broad  band  of  ornamentation  between  the  strongly  marked  archi- 
tectural features  of  the  building.  In  mere  point  of  extent  this 
frieze  is  remarkable.  The  height  of  the  relief  is  7^2  f*«>  and  the 
length  of  l^e  frieze  was  about  400  ft.  One  homogeneous  subject, 
the  Battle  of  the  Gods  and  Giants,  occupied  the  whole  of  this  immense 
surface,  the  size  of  which  and  the  number  of  combatants  may  be 
eonsldered  to  illustrate  the  tremendous  exertions  the  Gods  had  to 
put  forth,  to  overc<mi.e  their  opponents.  They  have  entered  the  contest 
in  full  force,  attended  by  all  the  demons  and  sacred  animals  and 
furnished  with  all  the  terrors  and  weapons  they  can  muster.  The 
shiq^  of  the  giants  are  as  varied  as  those  of  the  gods.  One  of  them, 
at  ihe  last  gasp  of  strangulation,  has  the  head  and  paws  of  a  lio^ 
ted,th6  body  of  a  man,  while  his  lower  limbs  end  in  snakes.   Man 
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of  the  other  giants  are  also  serpent-footed  and  several  have  wings. 
Wild  and  bestial  sons  of  earth  and  youthful  forms  exciting  our 
compassion  are  alike  overborne  and  crushed  by  the  triumphant  gods. 
They  moan  and  wail,  they  writhe  and  turn  in  their  pain  and  de- 
spair, the  expression  of  their  death-agony  marking  an  extraordinary 
development  in  Greek  art  as  compared  with  the  gentle  pained 
smiles  of  the  dying  warriors  in  the  iEgina  Marbles,  which  seem  to 
imply  that  a  brave  man  should  accept  death  without  much  ado.  And 
the  difference  between  the  stormy  movement  of  this  Pergamene 
work  and  the  serene  symmetry  of  the  iEginetan  figures  is  equally 
great.  The  earlier  Pergamene  works,  such  as  the  Dying  Gaul,  the 
group  in  the  Thermae  Museum,  and  the  statues  from  the  memorial  of 
Attalos,  in  spite  of  their  great  expressiveness,  still  retain  the  entire 
inheritance  of  that  measured  severity  which  characterises  Greek 
sculpture  in  the  round.  In  the  Gigantomachia,  howeyer,  the  relief 
is  an  aid  to  the  extreme  of  boldness  instead  of  a  restraint.  The 
freedom  of  the  painter  has  been  adopted  in  these  reliefs ;  there  is 
no  trace  of  any  limitation  imposed  by  the  material  or  by  technical 
rules;  they  adapt  themselves,  as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing 
in  the  world,  to  every  idea,  to  every  nuance  of  feeling.  We  cannot 
withhold  our  6nthusiasti6  admiration  from  their  incredible  technical 
excellence,  their  marvellous  innate  force  and  originality,  tiieir 
wealth  of  invention,  their  delight  in  creation  and  power,  their  com- 
plete freedom  from  the  servility  to  the  past  which  complains  that 
the  older  masters  have  left  nothing  niore  to  do.  Our  idea  of  the 
standard  of  intellectual  vigour  and  artistic  eminence  in  Pergamon 
at  this  period  must,  indeed,  be  a  much  higher  one  than  the  classical 
formulae  of  Winckelmann  would  allow. 

As  soon  as  the  Pergamene  sculptures  became  known,  students 
of  art  were  struck  by  the  great  similarity  borne  by  some  of  their  indi- 
vidual figures  to  celebrated  works  of  ancient  masters.  The  cor- 
respondence of  greatest  interest  in  the  history  of  art  is  that  between 
the  famous  Laokoon  and  the  giant  in  the  Pergamene  sculptures 
who  is  attacked  by  the  serpent  of  Athena,  while  points  of  resemb-' 
lance  are  also  found  in  the  figures  of  other  giants.  The  age  of  the 
Laokoon  group  has  long  been  a  subject  of  dispute,  but  it  is  now 
generally  believed  to  have  been  produced  about  100  years  before 
the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  group  is  ascribedto  Agesander^ 
Polydoros^  and  Athanodoroa  of  Rhodes,  that  powerful  and  wealthy 
mercantile  republic,  which  maintained  its  importance  unimpaired 
throughout  the  contests  of  the  Diadochi  and  continued  to  be  a  fiour- 
ishing  seat  of  commerce  and  art  till  late  in  the  Roman  period.  After 
the  successful  repulse  of  the  attack  of  Demetrios  PoliorketeSj  art, 
which  was  cultivated  at  Rhodes  with  intelligence  and  taste,  received 
a  new  and  powerful  impetus.  At  this  period  a  Rhodian  sculptor, 
Chares  of  Lindos,  a  pupil  of  Lysippos,  finished  after  twelve  years' 
labour,  a  Colossal  Bronze  Statue  of  Helios^  the  tijtelary  deity  of 
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Rhodes,  106  ft  Wgt,  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
W(»1d.  The  widespread  modern  belief  that  this  figure  stood  astride 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  of  Rhodes  is,  however,  one  of  those 
fantastic  and  obstinate  errors,  the  origin  of  which  is  as  difficult  to 
explain  as  the  belief  itself  is  to  eradicate.  The  Rhodians  afterwards 
gradually  erected  more  than  a  hundred  other  colossi,  though  none 
of  them  were  so  large  as  the  first.  Rhodian  wealth,  luxury,  and  love 
of  display  gave  full  employment  to  the  artists  who  flocked  to  the 
island.  The  group  of  the  so-cUled  Famese  Bull,  executed  by  Apol- 
lonioa  and  Tauriskos  of  TralUSy  stood  at  Rhodes  before  it  was  re- 
moved to  Rome.  This  bold  composition  shows  much  more  move- 
ment and  is  more  picturesquely  conceived  than  the  Laokoon,  which 
it  is  usual  to  praise  as  the  'most  perfectly  harmonious'  work  of  an- 
cient art.  In  its  delineation  of  form  it  is,  however,  much  earlier  in 
style,  much  more  closely  allied  to  the  Dying  Gaul  and  other  Per- 
gamene  sculptures. 

These  impassioned  works,  however,  reveal  only  one  side  of 
Hellenistic  art.  From  its  literature  we  learn  that  this  age  delighted 
in  the  idyllic  and  the  familiar ;  and  the  same  taste  found  expression 
in  art,  as,  for  example,  in  representations  of  humble  types  —  fisher- 
men, peasants,  slaves,  aged  women  etc.  (comp.  e.g.  the  statuettes 
of  a  fisherman  and  a  peasant-woman  in  the  Palace  of  the  Oonser- 
vatori  at  Rome).  It  inspired  also  an  entire  class  of  markedly 
Pieiorial  Beliefs'^,  characterized  by  a  wholly  novel  particularity  in 
the  representation  of  landscapes.  In  one  of  these  reliefs  (now  at 
Munich)  we  see  a  peasant  on  his  way  to  market  with  a  cow  and  a 
lamb ;  and  two  admirable  specimens  at  Vienna  show  scenes  from 
nature  —  a  lioness  and  cubs  in  a  cave  and  a  ewe  suckling  her 
lamb.  Even  when  the  subject  of  the  relief  is  mythological  it  is 
often  permeated  by  an  idyllic  strain.  This  branch  of  art  has  been 
claimed  as  peculiar  to  Alexanbbia.  That  flourishing  Hellenistic 
city  had  certainly  not  lagged  behind  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  pursuit  of  art.  The  colossal  Statue  of  the  Nile  surrounded  by 
merry  children  (emblematic  of  the  cubits  whioh  the  river  rises ), 
now  in  the  Vatican,  is  correctly  regarded  as  an  Alexandrian  work. 
The  mild  and  cheerful  repose  of  the  river-god  is  in  direct  contrast 
to  the  pathos  of  the  above-mentioned  Pergamenian  and  Rhodian 
sculptures;  and  the  scenes  from  life  by  the  river  on  the  plinth 
recall  the  pictorial  reliefs.  But  to  restrict  this  variety  of  art  to 
Alexandria  would  be  to  limit  its  extent  unduly.  In  considering 
the  various  developments  within  Hellenistic  art  generally,  we  must 
he  on  OUT  guard  against  laying  too  much  stress  upon  local  elements. 
Numerous  admirably  characteristic  types  of  humble  life,  sometimes 
6Ven  earicatures ,  are  found  among  the  terracottas  of  Asia  Minor 
also;  Decorative  works  from  Pergamon  exhibit  designs  with  little 
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Cupids ,  busied  in  all  sorts  of  occupations.  Some  of  the  scenes  of 
the  Telephos  frieze  (e.g.  Hercules  watching  Telephos  being  suckled 
by  a  lioness  in  the  cave)  resemble  the  above-mentioned  pictorial 
reliefs,  both  in  their  conception  of  the  mythological  and  their  treat- 
ment of  landscape.  Rome,  which  was  completely  hellenized  so  far 
as  art  was  concerned,  is  of  especial  importance  in  this  connection, 
for  both  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  examples  discovered 
there.  This  style  flourished  in  Rome  even  in  the  Augustan  age, 
as  we  may  see  from  a  relief  from  the  Ara  Pads,  the  sumptuoas 
altar  erected  in  B.C.  13  to  commemorate  the  return  of  Augustus 
from  Spain.  The  popular  sculptor  Arkeailaoa ,  a  contemporary  of 
Julius  Oxsar,  was  a  representative  of  this  cheerful  and  familiar 
variety  of  art.  Among  his  works  were  a  lioness  playing  with  Cupids 
and  nymphs  inounted  upon  Centaurs. 

Damophon  of  Messentj  an  important  Peloponnesian  master,  who 
flourished  in  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.,  occupies  an  entirely  peculiar 
position.  As  a  master  skilled  in  every  technique  he  was  employed 
by  the  Eleans  to  restore  the  statue  of  Zeus  by  Phidias.  From  what 
we  know  of  his  works  he  seems  to  have  devoted  his  talents  ex- 
clusively to  religious  art;  and  this  fact  explains  his  peculiar  posi- 
tion. Pausanias  describes  a  group  of  cult-statues  made  by  Bamophon 
for  Lykosoxjra,  including  figures  of  Demeter,  her  daughter  revered 
there  under  the  name  of  Despoina,  Anytos  the  Titan,  foster-father 
of  the  latter,  and  Artemis.  Such  a  composition  reminds  us  of 
works  by  Kephisodotos  and  his  son  Praxiteles,  and  the  style  of  the 
extant  heads  of  Demeter,  Anytos,  and  Artemis  (p.  81 ;  No.  226a) 
shows  that  the  artist  had  reverted  to  the  lofty  ideals  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. The  style  of  his  own  period  was  not  adapted  for  sincerely 
pious  conceptions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extant  fragment  of  the 
drapery  of  Demeter,  with  embroidery  represented  in  low  relief,  is  a 
characteristic  specimen  of  Hellenistic  decorative  art  The  choice  of 
subject  for  the  embellishment  of  the  lower  borders  is  interesting, 
viz.  the  earlier  'daemons'  of  the  Greek  prehistoric  period,  with  which 
Mycenaean  art  has  made  us  familiar.  They  had  maintained  their 
existence  in  the  recesses  of  Arcadia. 

The  phenomenon  of  the  reversion  to  the  forms  of  the  4t^  cent., 
which  in  Damophon's  case  was  connected  with  the  religious  character 
of  his  works,  may  be  observed  in  other  masters  also  after  about  the 
middle  of  the  2nd  century.  We  must  not  forget  that  Phidias, 
Praxiteles,  Skopas ,  and  other  great  masters  had  never  lost  their 
classic  importance,  even  during  the  vogue  of  the  impassioned  Helleo- 
istic  school.  The  king  of  Perganion  who  erected  the  famous  altar  also 
collected  originals  and  copies  of  earlier  works  to  embellish  the  lihitry 
of  his  capital.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  learned  attitude 
towards  art.  The  sculptors  of  the  frieze  of  the  giants  certainly  did 
not  feel  themselves  in  opposition  to  their  great  predecessors;  in 
^e  satisfaction  inspired  by  their  own  skill,  they  never  realized  how 
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far  they  had  distanced  these.  But  a  longing  for  moderation  must, 
have  followed  this  great  onthnrst  of  passionate  expression ;  to  con- 
tinne,  still  less  to  earry  higher  what  had  been  aecompllshed  in  the 
Oigantomachia  was  impossible.  The  creator  of  the  universally  ad- 
mired Vfnut  of  Milo  in  the  Louvre  probably  shared  this  feeling. 
He  was  a  native  of  Antiochia  on  the  Maanderf  but  only  the  latter 
half  of  his  name,  —  andros ,  was  preserved  in  the  inscription  on 
the  base  of  the  statue,  now  lost ;  he  may  ha^e  been  called  Agesan- 
dros,  Hagesandros,  or  Alexandres.  The  influence  of  earlier  art  is 
seen  in  the  motire  of  the  figure,  in  the  forms  of  the  body  and  head, 
and  in  the  simpler  treatment  of  the  drapery.  But  the  sculptor  was 
no  mere  copyist ;  a  true  artist ,  he  has  handled  the  borrowed  sug- 
gestions vrith  Independence,  and  produced  a  work  emphatically  his 
own.  The  left  arm  of  this  statue  probably  leant  lightly  against  a  tall 
pillar,  while  the  right  hand  grasped  the  drapery ;  and  the  influence 
of  the  earlier  schools  is  seen  in  the  marked  movement  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  body,  which  is  in  direct  opposition  to  this  calm  attitude. 
The  colossal  Statue  of  Poseidon  (p.  82;  No.  235),  also  found  in 
the  island  of  Melos ,  is  still  under  the  inflnence  of  the  Apathetic* 
school,  but  resembles  the  Venus  in  certain  stylistic  peculiarities. 

In  Athbnb,  which  had  become  a  quiet  centre  of  science  and  art-, 
the  style  of  the  4th  cent,  seems  still  to  have  been  cultivated.  The 
numerous  great  works  of  the  earlier  period  held  the  artists  in  thrall. 
Their  weilcs  are  pleasing  and  technically  often  very  good,  but  they 
want  liie  intrinsic  greatness  with  which  the  great  historical  events 
inspired  the  art  of  the  new  eastern  centres.  When  we  compare 
the  Kike  of  Bamothrake  with  the  ThemU  of  Rhamnut  (p.  82; 
No.  231) ,  an  approximately  contemporaneous  Attic  work ,  we  feel 
that  the  difference  between  them  is  not  due  solely  to  the  difference 
of  the  subject  or  to  inequality  of  talent  in  the  sculptors.  A  conscious 
classicism  makes  itself  felt  in  the  work  of  Bhamnus ;  and  this  same 
tendency  prevails  throughout  Attic  art.  Another  example  of  it  is 
seen  in  the  remains  of  a  large  group  representing  Zens,  Athena, 
Mnemosyne,  Apollo,  and  the  Muses  (p.  83;  Nos.  233,  234),  by 
l^juhouUdti,  a  master  of  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  This  was 
discoTored  near  the  Theseion  station  at  Athens.  A  sculptor-family 
of  the  same  century,  in  which  the  names  PolykUi  and  Timarchida 
w^e  hereditary ,  is  of  special  interest  here ,  because  certain  of  its 
members,  a  Timarohides  with  his  sons  Polykles  and  Dionysios,  were 
taken  to  Rome  by  Q.  Metellus  after  his  victorious  campaign  in  Mace^ 
donia  and  Achaea  in  146  B.C.  There  they  executed  several  statues 
of  the  gods.  The  above-mentioned  Dionysios  and  his  nephew  Timer* 
diides  executed  also  the  honorary  Statue  of  C.  OfeiUut  Ferus ,  a 
member  of  the  Italian  colony  on  the  island  of  Delos ,  where  the 
slaloe  still  stends  (p.  236).  For  the  body  they  adapted  a  well- 
\tntmii  type  of  Hermes,  familiar  to  us  from  the  Belvedere  Hermes 
ttd'<li6  Hermes  of  Andros  (p.  cxii),  and  they  finished  the  jwork 
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>¥ith  a  portrait'-head,  a  method  of  portraiture  adopted  later  for  many 
aristocratic  Romans  and  Roman  ladies.  In  the  case  of  such  sculp- 
tors there  is  no  longer  any  question  of  style ;  they  are  merely  learned 
copyists.  A  similar  procedure  was  followed  by  the  elder  Timar- 
chides  and  his  brother  Timokles,  who  executed  a  statue  of  Athena 
Kransea  at  Elateia  after  a  model  of  the  Athena  Promachos  at  Athens, 
and  furnished  it  with  a  copy  of  the  shield  of  the  great  Parthenos 
of  Phidias.  The  circumstance  that  these  sculptors  usually  worked 
together  is  quite  in  accord  with  their  attitude  to  art. .  The  inscrip- 
tions on  various  works  found  in  Italy  have  preserved  for  us  the 
names  of  several  other  Athenians  employed  by  Roman  connoisseurs 
at  the  end  of  the  republic  or  the  beginning  of  the  empire.  These 
works  are  partly  free  adaptations  and  partly  more  or  less  faithful 
copies  of  famous  sculptures  of  the  best  period.  One  of  the  most 
celebrated  is  the  Torso  in  the  Vatican,  by  Apolhmios,  son  of  Nestor. 
Olykon  of  Athens,  the  sculptor  of  the  Famese  Hercules,  has  in  that 
figure  reproduced  a  work  by  Lyslppos  with  an  exaggeration  of  the 
forms  to  suit  the  taste  of  an  age  that  delighted  in  the  muscular 
development  of  professional  athletes  and  gladiatora.  A  faithful 
bronze  copy  of  the  head  of  the  Doryphoros  of  Polykleitos ,  found 
with  others  in  a  villa  at  Herculaneum,  is  by  ApollorUos,  the  son  of 
Archias.  Of  the  remarkable  reliefs  and  pedestals,  altars,  cande- 
labra, and  vases  adorned  with  reliefs,  which  seem  to  have  enjoyed 
great  popularity  at  Rome  for  some  time,  a  large  proportion  may  bo 
ascribed  to  Athenian  sculptors  On  the  authority  of  inscriptiona.  The 
stock-in-trade  of  these  artists  was  a  number  of  recognized  typical 
figures,  which  could  be  combined  as  desired.  These  pattern-figures 
were  derived  not  only  from  the  art  of  the  5th  and  4th  cent. ;  they 
included  also  figures  from  the  close  of  the  archaic  period,  whid^ 
wore  highly  thought  of  by  connoisseurs  of  art.  The  imitation  of 
archaic  forms  is  found  at  an  even  earlier  date;  it  was  based  upon 
the  religious  or  decorative  purpose  of  the  works  in  which  it  occurs. 
But  the  novel  feature  in  these  reliefs  is  the  mingling  of  archaic 
figures  and  forms  with  those  of  the  developed  style,  and  this  can 
be  explained  only  as  the  result  of  an  erudite  antiquarian  interest,  by 
which  artistic  feeling  was  completely  overborne.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  beginning  of  this  tendancy  in  the  family  of  Polykles. 
Although  all  theso  artists  were  Athenians,  we  must  not  assume  that 
eclecticism  was  peculiar  to  the  Attic  school  alone.  In  ail  probability 
it  had  its  roots  in  the  historical  art-studies  of  the  Pergamenians. 

PatUeles,  a  sculptor  of  S.  Italy,  who  wrote  a  treatise  in  five 
books  on  the  most  famous  works  of  art,  was  an  eclectio  also.  A 
figure  of  a  youth  in  the  Villa  Albani  at  Rome,  a  copy  of  an  original  of 
the  first  half  of  the  5th  cent. ,  bears  the  name  of  his  pupil  SUphanaa* 
The  same  figure  recurs  in  two  groups,  that  of  Orestes  and  Elektra 
at  Naples  and  that  of  Orestes  and  Pylades  in  the  Louvre^  which 
reveal  the  lowest  level  of  artistic  feeling.  Figures  of  different  styles 
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and  of  diffeient  periods  are  forced  into  eombination  in  the  most 
ubitrary  manner,  wbick  offends  tke  eye.  And  moreoTer  heads  from 
other  works  are  fitted  apon  bodies  which  sometimes  do  not  har- 
monise with  them  even  in  style.  The  better  arranged  group  of  a 
Woman  and  a  Youth  in  the  Therms  Museum  at  Rome,  the  work  of 
MemlaoBf  a  pupil  of  Stephanos,  has  a  certain  sentimental  oharm  of 
its  own.  But  even  its  merit  is  lessened  when  we  learn  that  the 
same  woman's  figure  occurred  in  other  combinations. 

Fortunately  this  taste  could  not  permanently  maintain  itself. 
The  healthier  Hellenistic-Alexandrian  development  of  art,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  flourished  in  Rome  at  the  same  period,  overcame 
it.  This  we  gather  from  the  reliefs  on  Roman  sarcophagi.  The  spirit 
of  the  Centaurs  ridden  by  Gapids,  found  in  Hadrian's  Villa  at  Tivoli 
and  now  in  the  Oapitoline  Museum  and  in  the  Louvre,  is  also  quite 
Hellenistic.  Their  sculptors,  ArUUaa  and  Papiat,  belonged  to  the 
School  of  Aphroditiasy  probably  the  Carian  town  of  that  name,  which, 
judging  from  numerous  inscriptions  found  mostly  in  Rome,  seems 
to  have  developed  a  considerable  artistic  activity  about  the  end  of 
the  1st  cent,  after  CUirist. 

Hellenism  continued  to  fiourisk  not  only  in  sculpture  but  also 
in  Painting  (comp.  the  mural  paintings  of  Pompeii),  in  the  minor 
branches  of  art,  and  in  Arohiteeture,  The  severe  and  simple  IXoric 
style  of  architecture  reached  its  highest  level  in  the  6th  cent  B.C., 
and  already  in  the  4th  cent,  intelligent  appreciation  of  it  seems  to 
have  vanished,  if  we  may  judge  e.g.  from  tke  remains  of  the  Temple 
of  Athena  atPergamon(comp.  the  remains  in  the  Pergamon  Museum 
at  Berlin).  The  elegant  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  with  their  rich 
ornamentation,  better  suited  the  skill  and  taste  of  the  later  generation. 
The  strain  of  realism,  in  which  the  4th  cent  anticipated  Hellenistic 
art,  reveals  itself  in  the  acanthus  ornaments  and  other  embellish- 
ments borrowed  from  vegetable  forms.  An  accentuated  play  of  light 
and  shadow  was  secured  by  the  depth  given  to  the  ornamentation. 
The  temples  of  Priene  and  Magnesia  on  the  Maander  are  good 
examples  of  this  period.  A  farther  development  of  these  Hellenistic 
forms  is  illustrated  In  buildings  of  the  imperial  period,  such  as  the 
Temple  of  Hadrian  and  Trajan  on  the  Acropolis  of  Pergamon  and 
the  Ionic  temple  on  the  theatre-terrace.  These  are  differentiated 
fjrom  the  earlier  buildings  by  a  greater  accumulation  of  ornament 
and  a  greater  prominence  given  to  the  exhibition  of  technical  skill. 
But  the  Hellenistic  period  furnished  patterns  for  the  Roman  period 
not  only  in  the  external  forms  of  architecture,  but  also  In  the  whole 
general  plans  of  structures,  such  as  markets,  baths,  and  libraries, 
demanded  by  the  larger  needs  and  increasing  traffic  of  great  towns% 

Tke  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  great  Philhellene,  once  more  roused 
tlie  national  feeling  of  Greece.  In  the  domain  of  art  this  awakening 
iOttf^t  expression  in  an  effort  to  revive  the  lofty  etyle  of  the  great 
peri<kd.   But  however  correct  in  execution  the  works  of  this  epoch 
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inay  l>e,  tbey  leare  us  cold;  fhey  recall  the  classicism  of  tlid  Empire 
style.  The  figure  of  a  Priestess  of  Isis  on  a  tombstone  in  the  Athenian 
Mnseam  (Room  xr,  No.  1193)  may  serve  as  an  example.  Bat  this 
art  produced  also  more  Important  creations,  such  as  the  busts  and 
statues  of  Antinous  (p.  83;  Kos.  417,  418).  Honourable  mention 
must  also  be  made  of  the  Bearded  Head  (p.  83 ;  No.  419),  found  in 
the  theatre  at  Athens,  which  vividly  soggests  later  heads  of  Ohrist. 
This  is  at  the  same  time  a  characteristic  example  of  the  elaborate 
treatment  of  surfaces.  In  portraiture  art  found  a  field  which  it  long 
continued  to  cultivate  with  great  success.  Among  the  best  examples 
of  this  branch  is  the  long  series  of  Busts  of  Athenian  Kosmttae 
(p.  83 ;  Nos.  384-416),  extending  in  date  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd 
cent  after  Christ.  But  not  even  imperial  favour  could  reproduce  the 
healthy  soil,  in  which  the  noble  tree  of  Greek  art  had  grown  up,  to 
bear  such  magnificent  and  such  varied  fruit. 

Since  the  erection  of  the  great  memorial  of  Attalos  oii  the  Acro- 
polis, Athens  had  frequently  received  tokens  of  the  respect  of 
foreign  princes  and  patrons.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that  the 
city,  which  had  once  taken  the  lead  in  all  that  was  best  in  poetry 
and  art,  which  had  imposed  its  rales  of  taste  upon  the  whole  of  the 
Hellenic  and  part  of  the  Barbaric  world  (down  even  to  the  stamps 
on  the  coins  of  the  Persian  satrapies)  —  that  this  city,  during 
the  last  centuries  of  ancient  art,  had  nothing  to  show  but  repro"^ 
ductions  and  echoes  of  what  had  been  created  elsefwhere.  The 
descendants  of  the  proud  victors  of  Marathon  had  sunk  so  low  fts  to 
welcome  with  delight  the  favours  of  any  and  every  stranger  and  to 
acknowledge  them  with  the  most  unmeasured  expressions  of  grati- 
tude. Eumenes  II.  and  Attalos  H.  built  here  stoas  and  colonnades, 
a  Syrian  named  Andronikos  erected  an  octagonal  clock-tower  with 
a  vane  and  the  unpleasing  gods  of  the  winds  in  relief,  Caesar  and 
Augustus  provided  the  Agora  with  a  new  gate,  and  Agrippa  present- 
ed the  citizens  with  a  small  theatre.  The  chief  benefactor,  how-* 
ever,  was  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  though  Herodes  AttiduSj  a  private 
citizen  and  native  of  Athens,  vied  with  him  in  the  magnificence  of 
his  donations.  The  Olympieion^  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus, 
which  had  been  begun  by  Peisistratos  and  continued  (after  cen- 
turies of  repose)  by  the  Roman  areMteot  CossuHus  at  the  expense 
of  Antiochus  IV.  Epiphanes^  was  finally  completed  by  Hadrian  with 
unexampled  magnificence.  A  New  Athens  of  Roman  villas  sprang 
up  in  the  quarter  near  this  temple.  Serodes  Atticus  provided  the 
Pemathenaic  Stadion  with  marble  seats  and  built  the  Odeion,  st 
the  base  of  the  Acropolis,  not  far  from  the  great  Theatre  of  Dion* 
ysos.  In  spite,  however,  of  the  beauty  of  the  group  of  Corinthian 
columns  at  the  Olympieion,  in  spite  of  the  reflection  that  the  build- 
ings must  have  been  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  eiti2ens,  in 
spite  of  their  instructive  nature  and  an  inherent  attractiveness 
whifh  would  delight  us    anywhere  else  —  in  spite,  toe,   of  the 
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most  conscientioas  effort  to  include  them  as  necessary  parts  of  the 
widest  Mstorical  view,  we  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  the  feeling  that 
they  are  interlopers  in  Athens.  The  buildings  and  ruins  of  the  age 
of  Perikles  alone  harmonise  with  the  nohlenatiTlral  scenery  around 
Athens,  to  which  indeed  they  add  a  fresh  charm;  they  alone  adapt 
themselTes  to  the  ideal  Athens  which  forms  the  most  costly  treasure 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  glorious  memories  of  ancient  Greek  history. 

Those  who  wish  to  extend  their  studies  in  ^^reek  Art  will  find  ample 
material  in  the  following  works:  —  '    *    ' 

Heinrieh  Brunn''*  ^Qeschichte  der  grieehischen  Kunstler'  (1863-59); 
Winckelmann'9  'History  of  Andent  Art'  (Engl,  trans,  by  G.  H.  Lodge  j  London, 
1881);  A.  8.  Murray'i  'History  of  Greek  Sculpture'  (2  toIs.;  London,  1880^; 
2nd  edit.  1890);  L&bke's  *History  of  Arf  (Engl,  trans,  edited  by  C.  Cook; 
Hew  York,  1870)  »nd  'History  of  Sculpture'  (trans,  by  F.  E.  Bunnett;  London, 
1^72);  Friedericht"^  'Bausteine  zur  Geschichte  der  griechisch-romischen 
Plastik'  (new  ed.  by  Paul  Wolters);  Mr».  Lvcp  U.  MHcheiri  'History  of 
Ancient  Sculpture'  (London,  1883);  F.  von  Reber^g  History  of  Ancient  Art* 
(trans,  by  Dr.  Joseph  T.  Glark«;  London,  1883);  Sir  C.  T.  Jfewton's  'Essayg 
on  Art  and  Archaeology'  (London,  1880) ;  M.  Collignon'*  'Jfaauel  d'Arch^o- 
logie'  (Engl,  trans,  by  J.  H.  Wright;  1664)  and  'Histoire  de  la  Sculpture 
Orecque'  (2  vols. ;  Paris,  1892-97);  MUt  Jane  Harriten' »  'Introductory  Studies 
^  Greek  Art'  (London,  1886);  /.  Overheclt't  'Gtesdiichte  der  griechischen 
Plastik'  (3rd  ed.;  Leipzig,  1880-83);  A.  Fwtwdngler's  'Masters  of  Greek 
Sculpture*  (trans,  by  Miss  £.  Sellers;  London,  1896);  £.  A.  Gardner's  Hand- 
book of  Greek  Sculpture  (London,  1866). 
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Island  Art  in  the  Gyclades,  Crete,  and  the  Greek  mainland ;  pottery        Ixix 
Mycenaean  art.    Crete  its  centre ;  Knossos,  Pheestos ;  architecture ; 
frescoes ;  sculpture ;  industrial  arts ;  pottery ;  nationality  of  the 
transmitters  of  this  art;  expansion  of  this  art Ixx 

//.  Early  Greek  Period.    Archaic  Art. 
Decorative  art  in  the  9-6th  cent.  B.C.;  geometrical  and  oriental 

style.    Metal  work;  pottery    .....     .^ Ixxiv 
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Sculpture.  Early  archaic  period:  Crete,  the  Peloponnesus,  Selinus; 
early  art  in  Ionia,  the  islands  of  Samos,  Nazos,  etc.,   and 

Didyma.    Eise  of  the  School  of  Chios Ixxix 

Later  Archaic  period:  later  Chian. statues  of  maidens  on  the 
Acropolis  at  Athene  ^d  Sn  Delos,  Parian  School,  Attic  School; 
Pi^oponnesian  Schools  of  Sikyon  and  Argos;  ^gina;  Ealamis, 
Pythagoras;  Sculptures  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  .  Ixxxiv 
£»I^Sg  iri  the  6th  cent.  B.C.:  Attic  black-flgured  vases;  Ionic 
^^"Dg)  Attic  red-figured  vases  of  the  severe  style  and  of  the 

'on^  to  the  free  style ^    .       *civ 
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Polygnotoa,  Mikon,  Paneenos xcvUi 

Phidias:  St&tae  of  Zeus  at  Ulympia,  the  Parthenon  and  Ptatue  of 

Athena  ...•.•*....- xcix 

Myron;  Parthenon  sculptures;  Propyliea;  temples  of  Nike  and 

Theseus  ^  Elensinian  relief;  temple  of  Basse ciii 

Agorakritos  and  Alkamenes.  Ionian  works,  Pseonios;  statoes  of 
youths  from  Antikythera  and  Ephesus ;  Dsedalos,  grandson  of 
Polykleitos;  disappearance  of  geographical  diflferentiation  of 
schools  ....*•*••...«........         cvi 

/r.  rolylleit&9  and  hU  School 
Doryphoros,  Diadumenos,   Amazon,   and  Hera  of  Polykleitos; 
Naukydes.   Yotive  offering  for  JEgospotami  at  Delphi.    Poly- 
kleitos  the  Younger:  Tholos  at  Epidauros,  Amyclsean  Aphrodite        cvii 

V.  Family  of  Fraxitek».    Skopa». 
Praxiteles  the  Elder;  Eephisodotos :  Eirene  with  the  infant  Ploutos         oix 
Praxiteles:   Leto  group  and  reliefs  at  Hantinea,   Gnidian  Aphro- 

dite,  Hermes;  Bubulens ;  Hermes  of  Andros ;  Tanagra  figurin«e  ox 

Kephisodoios  the  Younger,  Timarchos cxii 

Skopas :  Niobides,  Kereids,  Pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at 

Tegea;  Artemision  at  Ephesus,  Mausoleum  at  Halikarnassos        oxii 
Timotheos:  Sculptures  from  the  temple  of  Asklepios  at  Epidauros; 
Br) axis;  Leoehares:  CNtnymede,  Apollo  Belvedere;  Monument 

of  Lysikrates,  Sarcophagus  of  Alexander oxiii 

Painting  after  Polygnotos:  Apollodoros,  Zeuxis,  Parrhasios;  paint- 
ings on  marble, lekythi  with  white  ground ;  Pamphilos,  Pausias ; 
mosaic  of  Alexander's  Battle;  the  fine  style  of  Attic  vase- 
painting;  S.  Italian  vases •.••.....       oxiv 

YL  Lysippot  and  Applies, 
Apoxyomenos  of  Lysippos,  statue  of  Agias  at  Delphi,   Kairos; 

Caliunny  by  ApeUes.    Artemi«,  Aphro^tite  Ana^ome     .    •    •         cxy 

VJI.  Time  of  the  Diadochi.  Pergamon^  Alexandria^  Bhodety 
Rome. 

liike  of  Samothrake;  votive  memorial  of  Attalos,  statues  of  Gauls  t 

Altar  at  Pergamon ;  Laokoon  ;  Colossus  of  iUiodes ;  Farnese  bull     oxviii 

Genre  figures.  Idyllic  tendency.  Alexandria.  Statue  of  the  Kile; 
so-called  Alexandrian  pictorial-reliefs.  Predominance  of  this 
style  at  BrOme;  Arkesilaos oxxiU 

Damophon  of  Messene.   Return  to  the  simpler  forms  of  the  art  of 

the  5th  and  4th  cent.,  Aphrodite  and  Poseidon  of  Melos    .    .     oxxiv 

Art  in  Attica  in  the  ^rd.  and  3nd  cent.  B.C.,  Euboulides,  Family 
of  Polykles.  l^eo-Attic  art  in  Italy,  eclecticism.  Pasiteles. 
Continuation  of  Hellenic  art  under  the  emperort.  School  of 
Aphrodisias.  Painting  and  architecture.  Art  under  Hadrian, 
classicism,  representations  of  Antinous,  portraits,  embellish- 
ment of  Athens  .    .    •    .  ^ cxxv 


Vn.    Books  and  Haps, 

The  testimony  of  the  ancients  does  not  afford  us  a  oompleto 
picture  of  ancient  Athens,  but  it  supplies  us  with  some  features  of  it. 
In  the  great  geographical  work  of  Strabo  (ca.  66  B.C.  -  ca.  ^  A.D.) 
the  section  dev6ted  to  Athens  and  Attica,  which  he  perhaps  never 
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visited,  is  sbort  and  unsatisfactory.  Our  chief  source  of  information 
about  Athens  and  the  rest  of  Greece  is  the  description  (Ocpii^Tjoec 
t^;  *  EXXrifio;)  of  Pausanias,  who  travelled  in  Greece  in  the  second 
century  of  the  present  era.  Scholars  are  still  engaged  in  trying  to 
ascertain  the  exact  degree  of  originality  in  the  ten  books  of  this 
work  and  to  determine  how  far  Pausanias  has  trusted  to  other  au- 
thorities. Among  his  predecessors  were  PoUmon^  a  contemporary 
of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  (B.C.  206-181),  who  gives  a  description  of 
the  Pergamene  votive  memorial  at  Athens  in  his  'Universal  Geo- 
graphy' (nepnf)7t)ai<;  xoafAix-^),  and  Heliodoros^  who  wrote  a  book 
about  the  Acropolis ;  all  that  is  known  of  these  works,  however,  is 
in  the  shape  of  citations  by  other  authors.  —  An  admirable  English 
translation  of  Pausanias,  accompanied  by  an  exhaustive  archaeo- 
logical commentary,  has  been  published  by  J.  O,  Frazer  (London, 
6  vols. ;  1898). 

The  first  traveller  from  the  West  who  endeavoured,  after  the 
revival  of  learning,  to  spread  a  detailed  knowledge  of  the  extant 
monuments  of  Greece,  was  Cyriacus  de'  Pizzicolle,  generally  known 
as  Cyriacus  of  Ancona,  who  visited  Athens  in  1436  and  1447.  His 
drawings  of  what  seemed  to  him  the  most  interesting  monuments 
are  known  from  the  album  of  the  architects  Antonio  and  Francesco 
da  San  Gallo  (after  1465),  preserved  in  the  Barberini  Library  at 
Rome,  and  from  a  number  of  unskilful  copies  made  by  Hartmann 
Schedel  (1440-1514),  a  physician  of  Nuremberg.  An  original  MS., 
describing  his  first  journey,  was  discovered  in  that  part  of  the  Ha- 
milton Collection  which  is  now  at  Berlin. 

The  semi-scientific  traditions  current  among  the  Greeks  of  the 
time  in  reference  to  the  extant  monuments  of  antiquity  have  been 
preserved  in  two  MSS.  of  the  16th  century,  found  in  the  public 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Vienna.  The  capture  of  Athens  by  the  Turks 
in  1456  Interrupted  these  studies  for  another  century.  In  the 
second  half  of  the  16^  century,  however,  Professor  Martin 
Kraus  of  Tfibingen  succeeded  in  elioiting  some  curious  pieces  of 
information  about  the  vanished  antiquities  of  Athens  from  the 
higher  Greek  clergy  at  Constantinople,  and  these  are  printed  in 
his  'TuTCOgr«eia'.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  17th  century  Meur- 
sius  published  his  collections  of  literary  references  to  Greece ,  the 
comparative  completeness  of  which  renders  them  still  useful. 

The  second  half  of  the  17th  century  saw  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  number  of  European  travellers  who  endeavoured  to  connect 
the  existing  monuments  of  Athens  with  the  passages  referring  to 
them  in  ancient  writers.  The  Frenchman  Oiraud,  long  resident  in 
Athens  as  British  consul,  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  this  work. 
The  French  Capuchins,  who  settled  at  Athens  in  1658,  made  the 
fiist^lan  of  the  city  showing  the  ancient  remains.  A  copy  of  this  was 
pt^Mmed  by  De  O^illet  of  Paris  in  his  *Ath^nes  anciennes  et  nou- 
v«ttii'*(1675),  with  additions,  which,  however,  were  not  based  on 

i*       - 
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personal  investigatioi).  About  the  same  period  (1674-76)  the  Pruis- 
sian  J*  6'.  Transfeldt  lived  in  Athens  as  a  Turkish  prisoner-of-war, 
and  he  has  left  several  correct  identifications  of  the  monuments  in 
his  'Examen  reliqiiarum  antiquitatnm  Atheniensium'. 

Of  greater  importance  are  the  drawings  of  Athens  and  its  ruins 
made  in  1674  by  a  Flemish  artist  (not  Jacques  Carrey  as  was  formerly 
believed),  who  travelled  in  the  suite  of  the  Marquh  NoirUel,  am- 
bassador of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Levant  (see  p.  51).  The  Abb(^  P4ooil, 
another  companion  of  the  Marquis,  induced  Jacques  Paul  Babin^ 
a  learned  Athenian  Jesuit,  to  compose  a  letter  on  the  antiquities  of 
Athens  (1674).  ,     , 

The  first  scientific  attempts  at  a  systematic  topographical  de- 
scription of  Athens  were  made  in  the  travels  of  Spon  ('Voyage 
d'ltalie,  de  GrSce,  et  du  Levant';  Lyons,  1678)  and  WlfeeZcr(* Journey 
into  Greece  in  company  of  Dr.  Spon';  London.  1682).  One  result 
of  the  Venetian  expedition  against  Athens  in  1687  was  the 
preparation  of  plans  of  the  town  and  the  Acropolis,  which  appealed 
in  FaneUi'a  'Atene  attica'  (1707).  Of  the  same  period  are  Coronel^ 
lid  plan  (' Antica  e  moderna  eitta  d'Atene*)  and  some  anonymous 
views.  The  most  comprehensive  work  on  Athens  in  the  17th  cent., 
is  'Athenes  au  xvn^  siecle',  by  Ompnt  (Paris,  1898). 

A  description  of  the  most  important  sculptures  and  build- 
ings of  Athena  was  published  in  17ol  hy  Daltony  the  painter.  All 
these  publications,  however,  were  much  surpassed  in  scientific 
valjue  by  *The  Antiquities  of  Athens*,  a  work  in  four  large  volumes, 
published  by  James  Stuart  a.nd.  Nicholas  Bevett  in  1762-18»16. 

In  order  to  carry  on  Stuart's  work  the  'Society  of  Dilettanti' gent 
an  expedition  to  Greece  in  1765,  the  chief  result  of  whicl^  wag 
ChandUr's  'Travels  into  Greece'  (Oxford,  1776).  Chandler  was 
followed  hy  DodweU,  with  his  'Classical  and  Topographical ,  Tour 
through  Greece'  (1819)  and  'Views  and  Descriptions  of  Cyclopian 
or  Pelasgic  Remains  in  Greece  and  Italy'  (London,  1834) ;  by  Qell^ 
with  his  'Itinerary  of  Greece'  (London,  1810  and  1819)  and  'Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  in  the  Morea'  (London,  1823) ;  and  by  Leake^ 
the  most  important  of  all  the  topographical  writers  upon  Greece, 
with  his  'Topography  of  Athens'  (London,  1821),  which  wag  re- 
modelled and  republished  in  1841  as  the  first  volume  of  'The  To- 
pography of  Athens  and  the  Demi'  (London).  The  work  of  ^.  8. 
PittakiSy  entitled  'L'ancienne  Ath^nes  ou  la  description  des  atnti- 
quit^s  d'Ath^nes  et  de  ses  environs'  (Athens,  1835),  occupies  a 
lower  level.  In  the  meantime  had  begun  the  excavations  carried 
on  in  Athens  in  1884-36  by  Ijudwig  £o««,  with  the  aid  of  Schau* 
bert  and  Elansen,  two  German  architects.  At  a  later  period  sopcegg-* 
ful  excavations  were  carried  on  by  the  French  scholar  Be^U,^t\i.e 
Prussian  Expedition  under  Botticher,  Curtius,  and  Strack  (1^2), 
the  Oreek  Archaeological  Society  fp.  12),  and  others*  -^  Outriiufl^4 
'Peloponnesos'  (2  vols. ;  Gotha,  1^1-52)  is  an  admirable  and  ekM^. 
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ful  combination  of  aiitiqaarian  lore  and  geographical  research.  To' 
zer's  'Lectures  on  the  Geography  of  Greece*  (London,  18731  and 
Bursian'9  'Geographic  von Griechenland'  (2  vols.;  Leipzig)  1862-72) 
may  also  be  mentioned.  A.  PhUippson's  admirable  works  *Der 
Peloponnes'  (Berlin,  1891-92),  *Thes8alien  nnd  Epirus'  (1897)  and 
*Beitrage  zur  Kenntnis  der  griechischen  Inselwelt'  (Gotha,  1901) 
contain  excellent  maps  founded  on  original  observation. 

Among  the  more  recent  comprehensive  works  on  Athens  may 
be  mentioned  Forchhammers  *Topographie  von  Athen*  (1841); 
Curtiuii's  *Atti8che  Studlen*  (1862-65),  the  text  to  the  seven  'Karten 
zur  Topographic  Athens*  (1868),  and  'Die  Stadtgeschichte  von  Athen' 
(1891);  Wordsworth's  'Athens  and  Attica'  (4th  ed.,  1869);  Dyer's 
'Ancient  Athens,  its  History,  Topography,  and  Remains'  (London, 
1873);  Wachsmuth's  *Die  Stedt  Athen  im  Alterthum'  (Vol.  I,  1874; 
Vol.  II,  1890);  Miss  Jane  E.  Harrison's  and  Mrs.VerraWs  'Mythology 
and  Monuments  of  Ancient  Athens'  (Londou  1890);  and  E.  A. 
Gardner's  'Ancient  Athens*  (London,  1902). 

Among  the  modern  Englisb  works  dealing  with  the  existing  remains 
of  the  ancient  monuments,  are:  Leake^9  ^Travels  in  the  Korea"  (3  vols.) 
London,  1830),  'Peloponnesiaca'  (London,  1846),  a  supplement  to  the  last 
and  'Travels  in  Northern  Greece*  (4  vols.*,  London,  1835):  W.  0.  Clark's 
'Peloponnesus'*  (London,  1858);  W.  M'ure'**  ^Journal  of  a  Tour  in  Greece' 
(1842);  /.  F.  Mahajff^"*  'Rambles  and  Studies  in  Greece'  (3rd  ed.,  1887)*,  'Im- 
pressions of  Greece',  by  Sir  Thomas  Wyse,  late  British  Minister  at  Athens 
(London,  1871);  Miss  Agnes  SmiWs  'Glimpses  of  Greek  Life  and  Scenery' 
(London,  1884);  /.  T.  BenVs  'Cyclades*  (London,  1885);  'An  Easter  Vacation 
in  Greece,  with  Lists  of  Books  on  Greek  Travel  and  Topography',  by 
J.  E.  Sandjfs  (London,  1887);  Samuel  J.  Barrows^  'The  Isles  and  Shrines 
of  Greece'  (Boston,  1898).  —  The  following  are  recent  English  works  on 
the  condition  of  modern  Greece:  'The  Greeks  of  To-day',  by  Chas.  K. 
Tuckerman^  late  U.S.  Minister  in  Athens  (3rd  ed.,  New  York,  1886) ;  'New 
Greece'  (London,  1878)  and  'Greece  in  the  19th  Century',  hj  Lewis  Sergeant; 
G.  C.  Feltovl's  'Greece,  Ancient  and  Modem'  (Boston,  U.S.A.,  1867;  second 
volume) ;  'Greece,  its  Condition  and  Resources',  by  Bdw.  Strickland  (Lon- 
don, 1863);  R.  C.  JebVs  'Modern  Greece*  (London,  1880)  •,  R.  Bickford  Smith's 
'Greece  under  King  George';  and  'The  Customs  and  Lore  of  Modern 
Greece',  by  R.  Rodd  (London,  1892). 

Among  the  best  histories  of  Ancient  Greece  are  those  of  Qrote  and 
Ernst  Curtius  (Engl,  trans,  by  A.  W.  Ward).  A  convenient  manual  is 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith's  'Student's  History  of  Greece'.  The  standard  English  work 
on  the  mediaeval  and  modern  history  of  Greece  is  George  FinlayU  'Hist- 
ory of  Greece  from  its  Conquest  by  the  Romans  to  the  present  time,  B.C. 
146  to  A.D.  1864'  (new  ed.,  edited  by  H.  F.  Tozer;  Oxford,  1877).  Comp.  41so 
G.  B.  Grundy.  'The  Great  Persian  War  and  its  Preliminaries'  (London,  1901). 

Kaps.  The  German  ArchsBOlogical  Institute  (p.  12)  has  published  an 
admirable  Atlas  of  Attica^  on  a  scale  of  1 :  25,(X)0,  prepared  mainly  by  of- 
ficers of  the  Prussian  General  Staff  under  the  superintendence  of  Curtius 
and  Kaupert;  and  also  similar  maps  of  Olympia  and  its  environs  (by  Kau- 
pert)  and  of  Mycense  and  Tiryns  (by  Capt.  Steffen).  Part  IX  of  the  Attica 
series  contains  a  map  of  all  Attica  (IzlOO^CXX)^  1890-,  price  22  Ji)  and 
Part  X  an  archsological  survey-map  (1C03;  4  Jl).  —  The  only  map  of  the 
rexniunder  of  Greece  based  upon  scientific  survey  is  that  prepared  by  the 
French  General  Staff  on  the  Expidition  de  Morie  in  1832 ;  this  consists  of 
20  sheets  on  a  scale  of  1:260,000  (1852),  but  it  is  now  out  of  print  and 
eaxmot  be  obtained  except  in  impressions  from  worn  plates.  It  forms  the 
groimdworlc  of  the  Greek  Ordnance  Map  (xtxprr^i;  toG  paatXeCoo  tVJ?  EXKa- 
d»s),  prepared  by  Konkides  and  Kiepert  on  a  scale  of  1 :  300,000  (11  sheets ; 
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pubUflhed  by  the  MiiiUry  Geographical  Institate  of  Vienna,  1885).  Tl>e 
Greek  coasts  and  islands  are  excellently  given  in  the  EufflUh  Admiralty 
Charti,  which  have  appeared  since  1829  and  are  constantly  rerised  and  im- 
proTed.  A  catalogue  may  he  obtained  fromE.  Stanford,  12  Long  Acre,  London. 
The  maps  in  the  aboye-mentioned  works  by  A,  PMUfpum  are  also  naefnL  — 
The  fullest  maps  of  Ancient  Greece  are  contained  in  B,  KUpwC*  'Keuer 
Atlas  Ton  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Colonien*  (16platei$  Berlin,  1872). 
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1.  Approaches  to  Greece. 

Comp.  the  Survey-Map  at  the  end  of  the  volame.  —  Details,  fares,  etc. 
of  the  various  steamship  lines  are  given  in  the  Synopsis  at  pp.  xviiia-f. 

1.  The  quickest  route  from  England  to  Greece  is  via  BrindUi^ 
whence  steamers  sail  for  Corf5  and  Patras  three  or  four  times  a 
week.  By  this  roate  Athens  is  reached  in  ahout  98  hrs.  from  Lon- 
don (fares  ca.  18^.,  122.  7tf.).  —  The  Brindisi  steamers  start  origin- 
ally at  Trieste  or  Venice  (see  helow),  where  they  may  be  joined  by 
travellers  from  Central  Europe  (Berlin,  Vienna),  or  by  those  who 
wish  to  avoid  the  long  railway  journey  through  Italy.  There  is  also 
a  direct  service  weekly  from  Trieste  to  Corfiu 

BaiKDiBi  may  be  reached  from  London  via  Boulogne  and  Paris  in 
541/2  hrs.  (fares  m.  2«.  id.,  dl.  St.  2d.)  or  in  05  hrs.  vi&  Ostend  and  Bile 
(slightly  cheaper,  but  no  through-ticket).  The  *P.  A  O.  Brindisi  Express', 
leaving  London  every  Friday  evening  and  reaching  Brindisi  in  45  hrs., 
is  not  usually  available  except  for  holders  of  P.  A  0.  steamer-tickets  (fare 
to  Brindisi,  I6I.  12s.  2d.\  tickets  obUinable  only  from  the  International 
Sleephig  Gar  Oo.,  20  Gockspur  St.,  S.W.,  or  the  P.  A  0.  Co.,  122  Leaden- 
hall  St.,  E.  C).  —  Vbnioe  is  32  hrs.  from  London  vi&  B&le  and  the  St.  Gott- 
hard  (fares  87.  7«.  6d.  and  5;.  18«.).  —  Tbibstb  is  reached  in  60  hrs.  from 
London  vi&  Ostend  and  Vienna  (fares  about  101.  6«.,  7/.  7«.)  or  in  46  hrs. 
by  the  ^Ostend-Trleste  Express*  (fare  121.  lit.  bd.  \  tickets  obtainable  only 
at  20  Oockspur  St.,  London,  see  above). 

2.  An  alternative  route  to  Greece  is  vii  Marseilles  ^  whence 
steamers  sail  three  or  four  times  a  week  for  the  PiraBus  and  once  a 
fortnight  for  Patras,  touching  on  the  way  at  Naples  or  Genoa,  By  this 
loute  Athens  is  reached  in  about  113  hrs.  from  London  (fares  ca. 
iU,  16».,  13*.  13».). 

Marseilles  is  20  hrs.  from  London  vi&  Calais  and  Paris  (fares  6f .  14s.  lid., 
U.  12s.  8d.)'  A  ^Mediterranean  Express'  for  Marseilles,  etc.  leaves  Calais 
every  Thurs.  and  Paris  every  Mon.,  Wed.,  Frid.,  and  Sat.  in  winter^ 
passengers  from  Calais  (London)  by  this  train  pay  a  supplement  (3<.  iOs. 
before  14th  March,  2/.  15s.  Id.  after  that  date)  in  addition  to  the  1st  class 
fare  (tickets  to  be  taken  beforehand  at  20  Cockspur  St.,  London  \  see  above). 

—  Gbnoa  is  37  hrs.  firom  London  vii  Paris  and  Mont  Cenis  (fares  71.  7s.  5<i., 
U.  Is.  Sd.).  —  Naplbs  is  46Va  hrs.  from  London  via  Paris,  Mont  Cenis,  4 
Rome  (fares  iil.  8s.  Sd.,  Ih  i5«.  Id.). 

3.  A  ^isit  to  Greece  may  be  conveniently  added  to  a  tour  in 
8iiM^  by  means  of  steamers  f^om  Messina  or  from  Gatania  (p.  6). 

4.  TraTellers  in  Eastern  Europe  (Servia,  Turkey)  may  proceed  to 
Greece  by  steamers  from  Sdlonihi  or  Conxianlinople^  see  pp.  xviii  a-f. 

t*  from  Trieste,  Yenioe,  and  Brindisi  to  Patras  yik  Corfft,  and 
from  Patras  to  Athens  by  Bailway. 
Trom  Trieste  to  Patras  vii  Brindisi  and  Corfii ,  or  via  Corfu  direct. 
Stbambbs  ov  tbb  Aubtbiam  Llotd  (Lloyd  Austriaco):  1.  Express  Steamers 
to  CmsUmtiHCple  leaving  Trieste  every  Tues.  at  11.80  a.m.,  and  Brindisi 
every  Thurs.  at  12.30  a.m.,  reach  Patras  in  65  hrs.  (28  hrs.  from  Brindisi). 

—  3.  Sh»  Stsamers  to  Alexandria^  leaving  Trieste  every  alternate  Frid.  at 
6  p.m.  and  Brindisi  every  alternate  Mon.  at  7  a.m.,  reach  Patras  in  88  hrs. 
(from  Brindisi  direct  26  hrs.).  •-  3.  SUamers  of  the  Greek -OrimUal  Lines 
A.4t  B,  leaving  Trieste  every  Sun.  at  4  p.m.  proceed  vi&  CorfU  direct  to 
BMni  1ft  8>/i  days.  —  To  the  Pireeus  round  the  Peloponnesus,  see  p.  4. 
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From  Venice  to  Patras  vi4  Brindisi  and  Gorfii.  Navigaziome  Genbbaljj 
Italiama.  1.  Line  XII,  Venice  to  Con$taniin(gple,  leaving  Venice  every  Sat, 
at  4  p.m.  and  Brindisi  every  Tues.  at  11.30  p.m.,  reach  Patras  in  110  hrs. 
(^i/s  hrs.  from  Brindiai).  From  Patras  to  the  Pireeus,  see  p.  1.  —  2. 
Line  XV.  Brindiei  to  Patrasy  every  Son.  at  11.30  p.mt.  in  30  hrs. 

Fbou  Patras  to  Athens,  railway  in  77«-9  hrs.j  fares  26  dr.  (*wagon 
de  luxe'  30  dr.),  18  dr. 

Trieste  (H6UI  de  la  Ville;  Aquila  Nera;  B6t.  Delorme),  the  prin- 
cipal seaport  of  Austria,  is  situated  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  Adriatic 
Sea;  see  Baedeker's  Austria,  The  railway -station  (buffet)  lies  in 
the  N.  of  the  town,  20  min.  from  the  quay  of  the  Lloyd  steamers 
(cab.  1  K,^  two -horse  cab  IV2  ^.,  trunk  40  ft.).  —  The  steamers 
for  Brindisi  touch  at  no  intermediate  port,  but  those  of  the  Greek- 
Oriental  line  skirt  the  coast  of  Istria  and  call  at  Fiume^  the  only 
seaport  of  Hungary. 

Yeniee  (Hdtel  Royal  Danieli;  H6t  de  VEurope;  H6t,  de  Rome^  R. 
from  472)  6«  ^V2  ^* ;  ^^^*  BeaurivagCf  Victoria^  etc.),  a  naval  and 
commercial  port  ¥rith  151,000  inhab.,  is  situated  on  a  shallow  lagoon 
at  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  For  details,  see  Baedeker'9 
Northern  Italy,  —  The  steamers  of  the  Navigazione  Generale  Ital- 
iana  on  their  way  to  Brindisi  skirt  the  Italian  coast  and  toach  at 
Ancona  and  Bari, 

Brindisi.  —  Hotels.  Gband  HStel  Intesnational,  at  the  harbour, 
3/4  M.  from  the  railway  station,  E.  4-6,  B.  IV2,  d^j.  872,  omn.  1  fr.,  luggage 
extra  \  Europa,  Corso  Umberto  Primo,  the  street  leading  fro  m  the  station 
to  the  harbour,  B.  2V2  fr.,  very  fair.  —  Cab  60,  at  night  80  c.,  trunk  20  c. 

Brirhdisi,  the  ancient  Brentesion  or  Brundisium,  is  now  again, 
as  of  yore,  an  important  starting-point  for  Greece  and  the  East.  For 
details,  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy, 

On  quitting  Brindisi  the  steamer  steers  towards  the  S.E.,  and  the 
land  soon  disappears.  Early  next  morning  the  outlines  of  Albania 
(Turkey)  come  in  sight,  and  later  the  island  of  GorfCi.  Othonous, 
ErHcouslf  and  the  other  Othonian  Islands  (p.  258)  are  seen  to  the 
right.  To  the  left,  in  Albania,  rise  the  lofty  peaks  of  the  Konto  Vouni, 

The  steamers  of  the  Trieste  and  Constantinople  Line  touch  at  Santi 
duaxanta  (Or.  Hagii  8aranaa)\,  the  unpretending  port  of  Jannina  (p.  212). 
It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Onchesmoe,  Immediately  to  the  W.  of 
the  moaern  village  are  seen  ruins  of  the  Bysantine  period,  a  rectangular 
structure  of  marble  with  towers,  and  a  dilapidated  church.  To  the  left 
of  the  pass,  above,  is  the  Bysantine  church  of  the  Forty  Saints,  and  to 
the  right,  a  fort  built  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century.  Jannina  is 
reached  by  a  ride  of  59  M. 

The  scenery  of  the  wide  strait  of  Corfti,  separating  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  is  very  imposing.  To  the  right  towers  Monte 
San  Salvatore  (p.  259).  The  town  of  Corfti  is  at  Srst  concealed  by 
the  island  of  Vido,  On  casting  anchor  we  have  on  our  left  the  double 
protuberance  of  the  Fortezza  Veccbia  and  on  the  right  the  dark 
ramparts  of  the  Fortezza  Nuova,  surmounted  by  a  building  of  lighter 
colour ;  farther  to  the  right  is  the  suburb  of  Mandoukio. 

C6rf«i,  see  p.  260.  ^         , 
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to  Greece,  CAPE  KALOGRIA.  /.  Route.    3 

As  we  leave  CorfCi  behind  us  the  picturesqne  fortress  long  re- 
mains in  sight.  The  highest  hill  to  the  light  is  the  Mte,  Santi  Deea 
(p.  256).  The  strait  of  Ooifft  expands.  To  the  left  is  the  mouth  of 
the  Kaiamasj  a  stream  which  -was  fixed  upon  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
in  1880  as  the  N.  boundary  of  Greece.  In  the  background  are  the 
Albanian  Mts. ,  rising  picturesquely  one  abore  another.  To  the 
light  are  the  Kavo  LSvkimo  and  the  village  otPotami.  To  the  left, 
at  the  S.  end  of  the  strait  of  Corf  6,  opposite  the  Kavo  Aspro  or 
Capo  Bianco,  the  S.  point  of  Corfti,  are  the  small  Sybota  Islands, 
-wheie  in  B.  0.  432  an  important  naval  battle  took  place  between 
the  Gorcyrseans  and  Corinthians  (p.  250). 

After  2Y2-3  hrs.  we  reach  the  little  islands  of  Paxos  and  Anti- 
paxosj  beyond  which  we  enter  the  Ionian  Sea.  On  the  mainland 
is  the  small  town  of  Parga,  ceded  by  England  to  Turkey  in  1819. 

The  coast  of  Epirus  now  recedes.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian 
Gulf,  near  Actium  (Aktion)y  Octavianus  in  B.C.  31  laid  the  found- 
ation of  his  monarchy  by  the  victory  gained  by  his  fleet  over  Mark 
Antony.  The  island  of  Levkas  (p.  259),  to  the  S.W.,  remains  long 
in  sight.  To  the  S.W.  it  terminates  in  the  Kavo  Doukato^  the 
Leucadian  Rock  (A£uitaTa«)  of  the  ancients,  a  promontory  5  M. 
long,  on  the  S.  end  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Apollo  (?).  Accord- 
ing to  ancient  story  lovers  used  to  leap  from  this  point  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  unhappy  love,  and  it  is  the  'far-projecting  rock  of  woe'  from 
which  Sappho  plunged  when  enamoured  of  the  unresponsive  Phaon. 
The  steamer  doubles  this  cape,  steers  through  the  strait  between 
Levkas  and  Kephalienia  (p.  261),  and  then  passes  along  the  E.  side 
of  Jthaka  (p.  267),  the  fine  hilly  outline  of  which,  with  the  deep  in- 
dentation in  the  middle,  stands  out  here  with  peculiar  distinctness. 
At  tlie  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  Patras  lie  the  Oxia  Islands,  scene  of 
tlie  famous  naval  battle  of  Lepanto  (6th  Oct.,  1571),  in  which  Don 
Jolin  of  Austria,  at  the  head  of  the  Venetian  and  Spanish  fleets, 
completely  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  under  Ali  Pasha,  who  fell 
in  the  course  of  the  battle.  Each  fleet  consisted  of  about  250  ves- 
sels, of  which  on  the  Turkish  side  only  one-fifth  escaped  destruc- 
tion. Cervantes,  the  Spanish  poet,  lost  his  left  hand  in  this  sea- 
flght.  The  name  of  the  battle  is  taken  from  the  station  of  the 
Tnrklsh  fleet  before  the  battle  (see  p.  212). 

As  the  steamer  approaches  Cape  Kaldgria,  we  see  to  the  N.  Jlfc- 
BoUmgion  (p.  213),  on  the  shore  of  a  shallow  lagoon  between  the 
mottths  of  the  Aspro  Potamo  (Acheloos;  p.  216)  and  the  Phidari 
(jp.  213),  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  tongue  of  land. 

To  the  N.  of  Mesolongion  rises  the  Zygds,  the  ancient  Ardkyn- 
*%o«(3115ft.),  which  is  the  westernmost  of  the  iEtolian  mountains. 
As  we  approach  Patras  two  fine  mountains  become  prominent  to 
th«^  N^ :  on  the  left  the  Vardssova  (p.  213),  and  on  the  right  the 
MtokovOy  the  ancient  Taphiassos  (3415  ft.).  On  the  Peloponnesian 
side  we  see  the  Olonos  Mts.  (p.  280)  and  the  Vo'idid  (p.  279),  the 
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latter  throwing  out  numerous  subsidiary  ridges,  whicli  descend 
like  the  rays  of  a  star  to  the  coast.  Patras,  surrounded  with  plant- 
ations of  the  currant-vine,  is  now  soon  reached. 

Fatrat ,  see  p.  275.  Passengers  have  usually  several  hours  to 
wait  before  the  departure  of  the  train  for  Athens. 

The  Railway  to  Athens  (p.  2)  skirts  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  via  JEgion  (rail,  restaurant)  to  Corinth  (rail,  restaurant) ; 
then  crosses  the  Isthmus  and  Canal  of  Corinth,  and  follows  the  coast 
(  f  the  Gulf  of  iEgina  via  Megara  and  Eleusis ;  comp.  RR.  26,  4. 
The  trains  enter  the  Peloponnesian  Station  at  Athens,  where  the 
hotel-porters  meet  the  traveller.  Cab  to  a  hotel,  2  dr.  (comp,  p.  9); 
strangers  are  seldom  subjected  to  octroi- examination. 

b.  From  Fatrat  round  the  Feloponnesui  to  the  FirsBUS  by  Sea. 

The  following  steamers ,  after  touching  at  Patras ,  proceed  on  their 
voyage  round  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  Pireeus :  viz.  those  of  the  Austbian 
Llotd  (twice  weekly;  comp.  p.  1),  the  Navioazionb  Generalb  Italiaka 
Conce  a  week;  comp.  p<  2),  and  the  Mbssagbbibs  Mabitimbs  (once  a  fort- 
night, p.  i).    The  voyage  takes  1-2  days.    Comp.  also  B.  4R. 

Leaving  Patras  the  steamers  steer  to  the  W.,  heading  at  first 
straight  for  Kephallenia,  while  Ithaka  appears  in  the  distance,  to 
the  right.  Soon,  however,  we  turn  to  the  S.  and  pass  between  the 
island  of  ZanU  (p.  272)  and  the  Chelonatas  (p.  280),  the  most  W. 
extremity  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Beyond  Cape  Katakolo  the  coast- 
line recedes  to  form  the  wide  Oulf  of  Kyparissfa^  In  the  background 
of  which  rise  the  spurs  of  Lykaeon  (p.  380).  To  the  right  appear  the 
Strophades.  The  ancient  /EgcUion  (4000  ft.),  at  the  S.  end  of  the 
Gulf  of  Kyparissfa,  marks  the  beginning  of  the  peninsula  of  Messene, 
off  the  S.  extremity  of  which,  the  Kavo  OaUo^  we  join  the  course 
of  the  steamers  from  Marseilles  (see  below). 

0.  From  Marseilles^  Genoa,  and  Naples  to  the  PirsBus. 

From  KarseiUes  to  the  Piraeus.  Messagbbies  Mabitimbs:  1.  Mail 
Steamers  to  the  Syrian  Coaety  leaving  Marseilles  every  alternate  Thurs.  at 
I  p.m.,  and  Naples  the  following  Sat.  at  11  a.m.,  reach  the  Pireeus  on  Hon. 
at  3  p.m.  2.  Steamers  to  Constantinople  and  Batoum  leaving  Marseilles  every 
second  Sat.  at  4  p.m.  sail  alternately  vi&  Souda  Bay  and  viH  Kalamata, 
reaching  the  Piraeus  on  Thurs.  at  9  a.m.  and  11  a.m.  respectively.  —  Fiuia- 
siMET  &  Go.  Steamer  leaving  KarseUlea  every  Sun.  and  Genoa  every  Mon., 
reaches  the  Piraeus  on  Sat.  night. 

Marseilles  (Or.  H6t,  du  Louvre  et  de  la  Paix ;  Or,  H6t,  NouiUe$f 
Gr,  H6U  de  Oenlve;  de  Tunis;  etc.),  see  Baedeket^s  Southern  France. 
The  voyage  from  Marseilles  to  Naples  takes  about  43  his. ;  to  Qeno« 
about  40  hrs.  —  The  steamers  steer  to  the  S.  along  the  coast  of 
Italy  and  pass  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  between  Sicily  and 
the  mainland.  Reggio,  backed  by  a  range  of  fertile  hills,  appears  to 
the  left.  Soon  the  steamer  is  off  the  Capo  delV  Armi^  the  S.W.  pro- 
montory of  Calabria.  The  coast  is  now  visible  as  far  as  the  Capo 
di  SpartiventOj  the  Promontorium  HercuUs  of  the  ancients.   Mt. 
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Aspromonte  becomes  more  imposing  as  we  recede  from  the  coast. 
To  the  W.  rise  the  mountains  of  Sicily,  terminated  apparently  hy 
the  noble  pyramid  of  iEtna. 

In  crossing  the  Ionian  Sea  the  vessel  is  completely  out  of  sight 
of  laud.  The  first  part  of  Greece  to  become  visible  is  the  Cape  of 
Messenia  (now  Kavo  Oallo^  with  the  (Enussae  Islands  in  front  of 
it  (comp.  p.  396).  Beyond  the  point  the  coast  recedes  rapidly  and 
forms  the  Gulf  of  Kororie,  the  Messenian  Qulf  of  the  ancients 
(p.  395).  The  steamers  that  do  not  call  at  Kalamata  (comp.  p.  4) 
approach  Cape  Taenaron,  now  Cape  Matapdn^  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Mani  fp.  348).  To  the  N.E  appears  the  precipitous 
range  of  Taygetos  (p.  364),  the  summit  of  which  is  covered  with 
snow  for  three-fourths  of  the  year.  On  the  other  side  of  Cape  Matapan 
opens  the  broad  Laconian  Gulf,  now  the  Gulf  of  Marathonisi  (p.  347). 
The  vessel  next  steers  between  Cape  Malea  and  the  island  of  Kythera 
(p.  347),  and  then  suddenly  changes  its  easterly  course  for  a  northerly 
one.  The  mountains  of  Crete  are  for  a  short  time  visible  to  the  S.E. 
The  bleak  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  now  gradually  quitted,  while 
to  the  right  a  few  small  Islands,  belonging  to  theCyclades,  come  into 
sight.  Spetsae,  Hydra,  and  the  other  islands  lying  in  front  of  the 
peninsula  oiArgolis  (comp.  p.  314)  are  then  pas8edx)n  the  left,  and 
farther  on  are  Foros  (p.  312)  and  the  pyramidal  peak  of  St.  EUas, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  island  of  ^gina  (p.  124).  On  the  right 
lies  the  island  of  Belhina  (now  Hagios  Gedrgios),  and  beyond  it  the 
hilly  promontory  of  Attica,  terminating  in  Cape  Sunion  (jg.  121). 

The  steamer  now  holds  a  direct  course  for  the  Piraeus  and  the 
coast  of  Salamis  (p.  100)  with  its  numerous  bays :  on  both  sides  the 
island  looks  as  if  it  were  connected  with  the  mainland.  The  barren, 
rounded  hill  next  visible  in  Attica  is  Hymettos;  straight  in  front  is 
Fames,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  the  Attic  plain.  Over  Salamis 
peeps  the  lofty  summit  of  the  Geraneia  in  Megaris  (p.  132).  A 
hill  extending  into  the  sea,  behind  which  rise  a  number  of  masts, 
now  becomes  visible.  This  is  the  Piraeus.  The  hill  a  short  way  in- 
land is  Munychia  (p.  97),  and  in  front  of  it  lies  the  Bay  of  Pha- 
leron  (p.  94).  Between  Hymettos  and  Pames  the  gable-shaped 
Pentelikon  (p.  110)  now  appears.  At  this  point  the  steamer  com- 
mands a  charming  view  of  Athens ;  in  the  centre  the  Acropolis,  to 
the  right  the  monument  of  Phil6pappo8,  to  the  left  the  Observa- 
tory. The  large  white  building  to  the  N.  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
Palace,  beyond  which  rises  the  Lykabettos  (p.  91).  —  As  soon  as 
the  promontory  of  the  Piraeus  has  been  rounded,  the  traveller  per- 
ceives the  rocky  islet  of  Psyttaleia  (p.  98),  in  the  narrow  strait 
bcftween  Salamis  and  the  mainland. 

nreeiis  (pronounced  PiraeSvs')^  see  p.  96. 

As  soon  as  the  steamer  halts  it  is  boarded  by  the  commissionaires  of 
the  larger  betels  at  Athens  (the  smaller  hotels  send  representatives  only 
when  advised  beforehand).  Luggage  had  better  be  entrusted  to  the  com- 
missioiinaire  of  the  hotel  at  wbich  the  traveller  means  to  stay,  and  that 
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functionary  will  secure  a  boat  (1  dr.,  with  luggage  2  dr.)  and  a  carriage^ 
—  The  Gdstom  House  Examination  is  short  and  confined  to  the  large] 
articles  of  luggage.  —  British  and  American  Consulates,  see  p.  96, 

The  drive  from  the  Piraeus  to  Athens  (1^4  hr. ;  carr.  6-6  dr. 
is  preferable  to  the  railway  ,  especially  as  the  cost  of  transferrin i 
luggage  from  the  steamer  to  the  train  and  the  charge  for  a  cab  a1 
Athens  make  the  use  of  the  railway  almost  as  expensive.  As  sooul 
as  the  town  is  quitted  traces  of  the  ancient  walls  of  the  PiraBus  are 
observed  on  the  right.  The  road  itself  is  constructed  on  the  nor- 
thernmost of  the  two  long  walls  that  anciently  connected  Athens 
with  its  harbour.  Then,  to  the  right,  appears  the  Monument  of 
Karaukakis  (p.  94),  and  beyond  it  the  Bay  of  Phaleron  (p.  94). 
The  mountains  to  the  left,  now  called  Skarmangd,  are  the  /Egaleoa 
(p.  98)  and  KorydaXlos  of  antiquity.  A  stone  bridge  here  crosses 
the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Kephisos.  Vineyards  are  then  passed,  ] 
and  farther  on  the  skirts  of  the  ancient  olive-grove  that  ocoupieal 
the  plain  of  the  Kephisos.  A  halt  is  usually  made  at  some  tav- 
erns halfway,  and  the  traveller  may  here  order  a  HoukoumV  or  a 
^mastichd'  (10  lepta ;  see  p.  xxiv).  The  olive-plantations  are  soon  1 
quitted,  and  a  hill  passed  that  conceals  the  Acropolis  from  vieyr. 
Beyond  the  hill  the  well-preserved  Temple  of  Theseus  becomes 
visible,  with  the  Acropolis  above  it;  in  the  background  is  the 
monument  of  Philopappos,  in  front  of  the  latter  the  Areopagus, 
and  farther  to  the  right  the  Observatory.  The  poor-looking  houses 
of  the  Rue  d'Herm^s  soon  exclude  this  view.  —  AthenSj  see  p.  7. 


d.  Trom  Sicily  to  Oreece. 

From  Oatania  to  the  Piraeus  viH  Canea  (Crete,  p.  407),  steamer  uf  the 
Navioazione  Generals  Italiana  every  Wed.  at  1  p.m.,  reaching^anea 
in  2  days  and  the  Piraeus  in  nearly  3  days.  These  steamers  belong  t  »  the 
Oenoa  Jc  Odetia  lAnt^  leaving  Qenoa  every  Wed.  evening  and  touching  at 
Leghorn  (Wed.),  NapUt  (Thurs.),  Palermo  (Sat.)  and  Messina  (Mon.). 

Catania  (Hot  Orande  Bretagne,  Hdtel  Bristol  et  da  Globe,  both 
first  class ;  Albergo  Centralejj  see  Baedeker's  Southern  Italy.  | 

The  blunt  cone  of  Etna  long  remains  in  sight  after  the  steamer 
has  quitted  Catania.  On  the  second  day  the  vessel  is  out  of  sight 
of  land ;  but  early  in  the  third  morning  the  island  of  Cerigotto  (the 
ancient  AnUkythera ,  p.  350)  comes  into  view  on  the  left;,  while  on 
the  right  we  descry  the  barren  mountains  of  Crete  and  the  long 
peninsulas  on  its  N.  coast  that  enclose  the  Bay  of  Kisamos.  Douhling 
Cape  SpaihOy  the  most  N.  point  of  Crete,  the  steamer  enters  the  wide 
Bay  of  Canea  and  anchors  in  the  roads  outside  the  harbour  ot 
Canea  (p.  409).  In  bad  weather  the  steamers  anchor  in  Souda  Bay 
(p.  409).  After  a  halt  of  three  hours  the  vessel  proceeds  on  its  N. 
voyage,  and  early  next  morning  it  comes  in  sight  of  Attica. 
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2.  Athens. 

a.  Kailway  Stations.  Hotels.  Bestaurants.  Baths. 
Bailway  Stations.  Feloponnetian  Bailway  (Pi.  B,  1),  in  the  N.W.  of  the 
city,  for  the  trains  to  Corinth,  Argos  and  Kauplia,  Argos,  Tripolis  and 
Kalamata,  and  to  Patras,  Pyrgos,  Olympia,  and  Kyparissia.  —  The  Piraeut 
RaUwav  (eomp.  p.  93)  has  three  stations :  Omdma  (PI.  D,  3) ,  Moncutiraki 
(PI.  C,  5),  and  Theseion  (PI.  B,  5);  fares  from  Omonia  to  Monastiraki  15  1., 
to  Tbeaeion  20  1.  ~  Laurion  and  KephUia  Station  (PI.  D,  2),  to  the  N.  of  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde  (PI.  D.  2,  8).  —  The  station  of  the  Ldruta  Railway  (for 
Ohallclh  Thebes,  and  Livaai4}  lies  to  tbe  N.  of  the  Peloponnesian  station.. 
]ffi9fS4s  (eomp.  p.  xii;  French  and  a  little  Italian  are  spoken   at  all 

" \L  and  English  at  those  first  on  the  list.    The  charges  at  the 

M  hotels  are  reckoned  in  French  gold,  i.e.  in   francs,   not  in 

♦HOtkl  de  la  Gbande    Beetagne  (^evoBoxeiov  xfc  MsyoXtq? 

*^,  1;^P,  6),  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  opposite  the  palace; 

1  d'Anoletebrk  ($.  Tf  ?  'AyyXia? ;  PI.  a,  F,  5),  in  the  same 
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square,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  d'Herm^s ;  both  of  these  are  patronized 
by  members  of  the  embassies;  pension  at  these  from  15  fr.,  wine  and 
sometimes  lights  extra.  •Grand  Hotel  (Patcros ;  ix^ya  ^evofioxeiov ;  PI.  d, 
F,  5),  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Stade, 
pens.  9-12  fr. ;  HdxEL  des  Etrakgebs  bt  Sfle^tdid  (6.  xuiv  6iv<0v;  PL  c, 
F,  6),  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  des  Phil- 
hell^nes,  with  an  attractive  restaurant,  pens.  10-12  fr.  —  *HdTEL  db  la 
Minerve  (PI.  g.:  F,  6),  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  du  Stade,  pent,  from  10  fr. 
(daring  the  on-season  R.  only,  from  4  dr.);  *H6tel  D''ATiiftNEs  (6>  xuuv 
'AOtjvcUv  ;  PI.  f ,  E ,  4),  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  du  Stade  and  the  Rue  do 
Korais,  opposite  the  Finance  Ministry,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  4,  B.  1,  d^j.  3,  D.  4 
(incl.  wine),  pens.  (incl.  wine)  10  fr.,  for  a  long  stay  less,  during  the  off- 
season R.  only,  from  3  dr. ;  these  two  fitted  up  in  the  style  of  the  better 
Italian  hotels  of  the  second  class,  with  good  restaurants.  —  The  following 
are  more  in  the  Greek  style :  Hotel  Victoria  ($.  Bixruipia ;  PI.  e,  E,  F,  5), 
Rue  d'Hermes,  at  the  comer  of  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  R.,  L.,  A  A.  4-5, 
B.  1,  dej.  3,  D.  8V2,  pens.  V/z-S^h  fr.,  all  incl.  wine,  well  spoken  of; 
Hot.-Pemsion  St.  Georobs  (^.''Ayioc  FeuipYioc ;  PI.  h,  E,  4),  Rue  du  Stade  16, 
R.,  L.,  A  A.  3-4,  B.  V4,  dt^j.  21/4,  D.  21/4,  incl.  wine,  pens.  7-8  fr. ;  Hot. 
Alexandre  le  Grand  (^.  (x^YOtc  AU^avBpo?;  PI.  k,  D,  3),  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde (p.  75),  R.,  L.,  &  A.  4  dr.,  B.  IV2,  ddj.  3V2,  D.  4,  incl.  wine,  pens. 
9-12  dr.;  Hot.  Pankion  (t  DdYxeiov;  PI.  n,  D,  2),  Hot.  db  la  GRfioB 
(t  'EXXac;  PI.  1,  D,  2),  both  also  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  R.  A  L.  from 
2  or  3  dr.;  Hot.  Hermits,  Rue  de  I'Universitd  36;  Palace  Hotel,  Rue  du 
Stade  20;  Hot.  Imfi^rial,  Rue  des  Muses;  Hot.  Kew-Tork,  Rue  du  Stade  12. 
—  H6telB-Oarnu.  Hot.  Rotal  (6.  BaviXix^v),  Rue  du  Stade  9 ;  Hot.  National, 
Rue  du  Stade,  well  spoken  of;  Hot.  db  Btzance,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
d'Hcrmes  and  the  Rue  de  Phocion,  (Pl.  E,  5);  H6tel  de  la  Villb  (5.  xf,? 
noXeu)(;),  Rue  d^Athdn^  110,  opposite  the  Omdnia  Station.  —  Pensions. 
Maison  Merlin  (PI.  G,  5),  corner  of  the  Rues  de  Kanari  and  de  Sekeri,  re- 
commended for  a  stay  of  some  time;  Pro/estor  Gh.  Povliot^  Rue  de  D^mocrite 
26  (PI.  G,  4;  pens.  5-7  fr.,  gold  1  teaches  modern  Greek  well).  —  Private 
Apartments  for  a  stay  of  some  time  should  be  enquired  for  at  the  book- 
shops (p.  11).  —  In  the  warm  season,  a  Kounoupiera  (p.  xiii)  for  the  bed 
is  quite  indispensable. 

Restaurants  (comp.  p.  xxii).  Eestaurant  Splendid^  in  the  Hot.  des 
Etrangers;  Hdtel  d^Athlnes^  see  above;  Hdtel  de  la  Minerve^  see  above,  these 
three  good.  The  following  are  quite  in  the  Gre^k  style  and  will  give  some 
idea  of  what  the  traveller  in  the  interior  of  Greece  has  to  expect:  Betlaurant 
de  la  cm  (xo  fiuxu),  Rue  du  Stade  24,  with  garden ;  Averof^  Rue  du  Stade  8, 
with  garden;  Stadion^  Rue  du  Stade  4;  and  the  H6ttl$  Pankion^  Alexandre 
le  Qrandy  and  de  la  Or^ee  (see  above).  —  Beer.  Native  beer  (ivxdiriov),  30 
1.  per  glass;  imported  beer,  2-3  dr.  per  bottle  or  50 1.  per  glass.  Qoulielmos^ 
next  the  Hdtel  des  Etrangers,  with  garden;  KlonaridH  and  Ilion^  Rue  de 
ITJniversit^  53  and  5a;  Hebe  and  Brasserie  Royale^  both  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde; Athiniey  Rue  des  Muses;  Mett^  Boulevard  Olga  (PI.  G,  8),  in  an  open 
situation  on  the  llissos;  C.  Fix's  Brewery^  Rue  de  Phal^ron;  in  the  Zachardtos 
Cafis  (see  below),  and  in  the  better-cla<*8  restaurants. 

Oaf6s  (comp.  p.  xxiv)  are  numerous.  The  most  frequented  are  the  Cafis 
Zachardtos^  Place  de  la  Constitution,  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  du  Stade 
fa  few  French  and  German  newspapers;  concert  on  summer •  evenings), 
and  in  the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  N.  side;  in  hot  weather  the  caf^  on  the 
Zappeion  (p.  24;  music),  where  a  cool  sea-breeze  is  always  blowing,  and 
that  on  the  Aqueduct  (p.  90;  fine  view)  are  also  veiy  popular. 

Dairies.  Breakfast,  consisting  of  eggs,  roll  and  butter,  etc  ,  with  milk, 
tea,  or  chocolate,  may  be  procured  at  the  Five  o'clock  Tea  Roomt  (yaXaxxo- 
itu))ieTov  XpuaaxT] ;  closed  on  Sun.),  Rue  des  Philhell^nes  4b,  by  the  Place 
de  la  Constitution;  yak.  xifjc  DdXeo)?,  Rue  de  Kolokotroni,  nearly  opposite 
the  colonnade  at  the  back  of  the  Parliament  House. 

Confectioners  it^axoiponXaaxtXcO-  ZavoritlSy  Rue  d'Hermfes  1,  near  the 
Place  de  la  Constitution;  Avramopoulos  S:  LouMer^  Rue  du  Stade  17; 
YannakeSf   Rue  de  rUniversite  5.     Cake  30,   chocolate  80,  ice  (pagotd. 
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good)  40,  aerated  lemonade  26-30,  fresh  lemonade  30  1.  —  Honey  of  Mt. 
Hymettos  ((lAi;  p.  Ill),  with  or  without  the  comb  (xepOj  may  be  obtained 
in  hermetically  sealed  tins  from  Paolidea^  Rue  d'Eole  111,  and  Papayan- 
fMihy  Bue  du>Stade  40.  Loukoumi  (p.  xxiy)  from  Syra,  at  Stametelakes,  Bue 
du  Stade  47,  and  Logiotatos,  Bue  du  Stade  54.  The  loukoumi  costs  3-4V2 
and  the  honey  about  4  dr.  per  oka  of  2V«  lbs.   French  spoken  at  the  shops. 

Wine.  Chrittos  Sakellaropoulot  ^  agent  for  the  Achaia  Wine  Go.  at 
Patras  (p.  278),  Bue  de  Nik^;  Goulielmoi  (Bar),  Bue  du  Stade  9,  French 
wines,  beer,  liqueurs,  etc.,  sandwiches.  —  Table  wine  (generally  drunk 
with  soda-water)  may  be  bought  at  the  shops  of  Solon,  (Ekonomidit,  SotUxot^ 
and  Zamnos  A  Roche, 

Water.  The  water  of  the  aqueduct  mentioned  at  p.  90  is,  especially 
in  the  hot  months,  not  above  reproach.  In  the  hotel-restaurants  water 
of  good  quality  from  the  spring  at  Marousi  (p.  107)  is  provided;  this  is 
sold  also  in  the  streets  (40-00  1.  the  *stamna\  a  large  earthenware  jar  with 
a  thin  neck,  or  5  1.  the  ^kanati"  or  glass).  The  water  from  the  Kaesariani 
spring  (p.  110)  is  also  good.  Water  in  sealed  bottles  (ca.  501.)  from  the 
springs  of  Andros  (p.  239),  Loutraki  (p.  133),  and  elsewhere  can  be  obtained 
at  the  restaurants.  —  The  water  used  for  S^hons  and  lemonade,  and  also 
that  used  in  making  ice,   all  comes  from  the  above-mentioned  aqueduct. 

Tobacconists  (comp.  p.  xxiv).  Good  cigars  (poura)  and  cigarettes  may 
be  obtained  at  Varkcu,  Qeorgiadii,  Kovlouriotes,  all  three  in  the  Bue  du 
Stade  near  the  Place  de  la  Constitution ;  tobacco  and  cigarettes  at  Zanno$ 
&  Roche  and  Phytanopouloe,  in  the  same  street,   and  at  many  other  shops. 

Baths.  At  the  larger  hotels  (2-3  fr.).  Also  near  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
corde (PI.  D,  2)5  Bue  de  Patisia  28  (PI.  E,  2,  bath  I1/2  dr.,  %c  301.);  Bue 
dc  Beranger  26  (PI.  D,  2),  also  vapour-baths  (half  price  in  the  afternoon) ; 
Rue  deKyrr^stoSCPl.  I>»  6),  also  Turkish  baths.  —  Sea  Baths  at  Phaleron 
(Old  and  New),  see  p.  94. 

Barbers.  Siinis,  Bue  d'Hermes  8 ;  Souvles,  Bue  d''Anchcsmos  12;  Niko- 
letkot,  at  the  Grand  Hotel  (p.f8).  —  PaKFUMEKr.  Leomie,  Bue  du  Stade  16.  — 
CoNVKMiBKCES  (101.).  Place  de  la  Concorde,  E.  side  (underground);  behind 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  (PI.  E,  4);  Bue  d'Athenes,  near  the  DSmarchia 
(PI.  D  3);  Bue  d'Hermfes,  near  the  Monastiri  Station  (PI.  C,  5);  at  the  S.E. 
corner  of  the  garden  near  the  Parliament  House  (PI.  E,  5);  at  the  Zappeiun 
(PI.  F,  7). 

b.    Carriages.    Tramways.     Steamboat  Agencies. 

Carriages  (etjxa^a).  To  or  from  the  Peloponnesian  Station,  2  dr.;  for 
drives  in  the  town  or  environs,  2(M30  dr.  per  day,  3  dr.  per  hr. ;  short 
drive  within  the  town  1  dr.  To  the  top  of  the  Acropolis.  2  dr.;  to  the 
Pireeus  with  luggage  6-7  fr.  A  bargain  should  be  made  beforehand.  Both 
Carriages  and  Saddle  fforsee  (10  dr.  per  day)  may  be  conveniently  procured 
through  the  hotel  keepers. 

Tramways  (ltcTtoai5>)po6pofxos,  tramway;  comp.  the  Plan).  Lines  Nos.  1 
to  7  start  from  the  Placb  db  la  Concorde  (PI.  D,  2,  3;  Omdnia).  1.  To 
Orphanidou  (pink  shield),  through  the  Bue  du  Stade  to  the  Place  de  la 
Constitution  (10 1.),  going  on  through  the  Bue  des  Philhellenes  past  the 
'Columns*  of  the  Olympieion  to  the  Ilissos  Garden  (25  1.).  —  2.  To  the 
Theteion  (brown  shield),  through  the  Bue  du  Pir^e  to  the  Theseion  Station 
(15 1.),  returning  through  the  lower  Bue  d'Hermes  and  the  Bue  d'Athend.  — 
B.  To  Ampelokepi  (light-blue  shield),  through  the  Bue  de  rUniversitd  and 
Rue  de  TAcad^mie,  past  the  N.  side  of  the  royal  palace,  and  then  through 
the  Rue  de  Eephisia  to  Ampelokepi  (35  1.).  —  4.  To  HippokrcOes  (dark-green 
shield),  through  the  Bue  de  PUniversittS  and  the  Bue  d'Hippocrate  (PI.  F,  3). 
~  5.  To  PcOisia  (yellow  shield),  through  the  Bue  de  Patisia,  past  the 
National  Kuseum  to  Patisia  (15  1.),  and  on  to  Hosios  Loukas  (25  1.).  —  B. 
To  Ackaraae  (grey  shield),  through  the  Buea  du  Trois-Septembre,  de  Be- 
Wtnger,  and  d'Acharnes.  —  7.  To  Koloiythou  (crimson  shield),  through  the 
Roe  du  Pirde  and  Bue  de  Kolokythou  to  Kolokythou  (35  1.).  —  8.  From 
tke  Ebb  j)*HippocBATB  (PI.  F,  3):  Hippokrates-MStropoHs  Line  (light-green 
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shield),  from  the  Bois  de  Pevkakia  (PI.  G,  3)  through  the  Rues  de  TAcade- 
mie,  d'Anchesmos,  and  de  la  H^tropole. 

Steam  Tramway  (xpoxif^SpoixoO  from  the  Academt  (PI.  F,  4)  to  tbe 
coast  (stat.  Dzidziphi^s)^^  and  thence  alternately  to  the  left  t6  Old  Phaleron 
and  to  the  right  to  Ifete  Phaleron^  the  two  terminal  stations,  which  are 
connected  also  by  a  line  skirting  the  coast  (comp.  Pi.  F,  5,  6,  7;  E,  7*,  D,  8: 
and  the  Map.  p.  93).  Tickets  (40 1.),  available  at  any  time,  may  be  obtained 
at  Bne  de  runiversit^  29  or  opposite  the  Boyal  Palace;  if  purchased  on 
the  cars  the  fare  is  55  1.  —  Cars  run  (on  the  Pirsus  railway)  every  V^  hr. 
between  the  three  railway-stations  mentioned  at  p.  7  (fares  15  or  10 1.). 
—  An  Omnibus  (Xeuxpopetov)  runs  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  Pattsia 
(20  1.),  and  a  four-seated  'vis-a-vis*  between  that  Place  and  the  Place  de 
la  ConstituUon  (10 1.). 

Bieyeles  (icoSiQXaTOv),  for  excursions  to  Eleusis,  Megara,  Kephisia, 
Tatdi',  etc.,  may  be  hired  at  Ooedrich**,  'Rue  de  TUniversit^  16.  Visitors 
bringing  their  own  bicycles  have  to  pay  a  tax  ((p6poc)  at  the  chief  police- 
office  (PI.  E,  1,  2),  and  receive  a  number  which  must  be  fastened  to  the 
machine. 

Tourist  OfAees.  Thot,  Cook  &  Bon ^  Place  de  la  Constitution,  eomer  of 
Rue  d'Herm^s  (steamboat  time-tables  in  the  window);  Qhioltnan  Brothers^ 
also  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  adjoining  Beck's  bookshop. 

Steamboat  Ageneiet  (in  telephonic  communication  with  the  chief 
agencies  in  the  Piraeus).  The  Austrian  Lloyd  and  the  Namgatione  OeneraU 
Italiana  are  represented  by  Cook  A  Son  (see  above).  —  Greek  Companies. 
The  offices  of  the  Ifeto  Hellenic  Steamship  Co.  and  of  John  McDowall  A  Barbour 
are  in  the  Rue  d' Athene,  opposite  the  Omonia  Station;  their  sdvertisements 
appear  in  the  *Neon  Asty  newspaper.  The  agency  of  the  Panhellenios  is 
at  Rue  de  Sophocles  6.  Host  of  the  other  agencies  are  in  the  Pirseus,  near 
the  Place  Karaiskakis;  some  of  their  advts.  are  published  in  the  ^Sphsera", 
a  Pirseus  paper  (5  1.). 

Goods  Agent.  Baumann  A  Beckmann  (German),  Rue  d'^ole,  off  the 
Place  St.  Pant^eemon  (PL  D,  5;  p.  61). 

Guides  (10  dr.  per  day)  are  unnecessary  for  Athens  and  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  —  Coubiebs  (p.  xiv).  Theobald^  Neser^  SigaHaSy  and  Apostolis 
may  be  recommended  among  others. 

0.  Bankers.   Post  Office.    Physicians.    Chemists.    Theatres.    Concerts. 

Bankers  (comp.  p.  xxiv;  hours  9-12  and  3-6).  Banque  Rationale  ('Edvixi^ 
TpdiweCa ;  P^  I>»  3),  Rue  d'Eole.  agencies  (uiroxaToffXTjiJia)  In  the  larger  Greek 
towns;  Banque  d^Athines  (PI.  D,  3,  4),  Rue  de  Sophocles  6;  Banque  lonimne 
(PI.  B,  4),  Rue  du  Stade  14;  Cridit  Industriel  (PI.  E,  4),  Rue  du  StadeSS; 
Georgios  Skousis,  Rue  du  Stade  44.  —  Konet  Changebs.  Several  offices  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  Rue  d^Eole  (p.  61);  Cook  A  Son  and  Ohiolman  Brothers^ 
sec  above,  l^ote  rate  of  exchange  in  the  newspapers  or  in  the  entrance- 
court  of  the  Exchange  (PI.  E,  4),  Rue  du  Parthcnagogue. 

Post  and  Telegraph  Office  (comp.  p.  xxvi),  opposite  the  Banque  Na- 
tionale  (PI.  D,  3).  The  days  and  hours  of  departure  of  mails  to  the  W. 
(England,  France,  Italy,  Germany,  etc.)  and  to  Constiintinople  are  adver- 
tised in  the  papers  and  at  the  post-office. 

Physicians.  Prof.  Makkdsy  at  the  corner  of  the  Rues  de  Solon  and 
d'Hc'raclite:  Dr.  Aravantinosy  Rue  de  TAcademie  5a:  Dr.  A.  Christomanosy 
Rue  de  Marie  3;  Dr.  Chrysospailiis,  Rue  Constantin  10;  Prof.  Oerouldnos  (sur- 
geon), Rue  de  Solon  36;  Dr.  Tsakonds  (surg.).  Place  de  Canning  (PI.  E,  2); 
Dr.  Lourosy  Rue  de  Sina  22;  Dr.  Cairis^  Rue  de  Marseille  3  (the  last  two  for 
women).  —  Dentists.  Messrs.  /.  A  A.  Walker^  Rue  de  TAcad^mie  15;  Dr. 
Moser  (German),  Rue  des  Philhell^nes  4b.  —  Comp.  p.  xxviii. 

Chemists  ((papfxaxeta).  Krinos^  Rue  d  Eole  171 ;  MamHkos,  Rue  du  Stade  1 1 ; 
Roussdpoulos  (Pharmacie  Internationale),  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de 
Solon  and  Rue  de  Eanaris. '—  Nursing  Home.  Evangelismos  (PI.  J,  5),  Bue  de 
Kephisia  (p.  23),  a  well-conducted  establishment  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Queen  of  Greece  (board,  incl.  medical  attendance  and  drug:^,  10  dr.  daily). 
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Theatres.  The  Ropal  National  Theatre  (PI.  C,  2),  ia  the  Rue  Coastantin, 
has  its  own  stock  company  and  produces  Oreek  and  foreign  dramas.  In 
the  TMdtre  de  la  Ville  (PI.  D,  3)  Italian  or  French  and  sometimes  old  Greek 
plays  are  performed  in  winter.  —  Soumkr  Tbbatres.  Greek  tragedies  and 
comedies  at  the  Thidtre  Tsocha  (PI.  £^),  Rue  du  8tade  30,  and  TMdire 
Pantopovlot^  Place  de  la  Constitution.  The  Thidtre  Ntapolie^  Rue  d'Hippo- 
crate  (PI.  F,  3),  and  the  Thidtre  Nea  8kf%4  (PI.  D,  2),  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
W.  side,  may  also  be  mentioned.  In  addition,  there  are  shadow-playa  in 
the  Turkish  manner  and  Punch -and -Judy  shows.  —  Summer  Theatre  at 
New  Fhaleran  (French  operettas),  see  p.  94. 

Ooneerts.  Concerts  are  given  in  the  winter  at  the  Odeion  High  School 
of  Muiie  (Pi.  0,  3),  Roe  du  Pir^e;  LoUnerU  School  of  MuHe^  Rue  de  Phidias 
(PL  B,  8);  and  the  Musical  Society^  Rues  du  Stade  54.  —  A  Military  Band 
plays  on  Sun.  and  Thurs.  afternoons  in  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (p.  22), 
and  on  summer  evenings  in  the  same  Place,  as  well  as  on  the  Zappeion 
(p.  24)  and  at  Neu  Phakron. 

d.  Bookeellers.    Fhotographs.    Newspapers.    Shops. 

Booksellers.  Charles  Becky  Place  de  la  Constitution  (information  will- 
ingly given  to  strangers)^  Librairie  Fran(ai»e  et  Internationale  (Eleytherou- 
dakes),  Place  de  la  (Constitution,  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  \  Hestia  (KoUaros),  Rue 
du  Stade  44,  for  Greek  books.  —  Lending  Libraries.  English  Circulating 
Ubrarjf^  with  reading-room.  Rue  des  Philhellfenes  ISj  WUberg^  Rue  de 
d'Universit^  8. 

Photographs.  English  Photographic  Co.  (J.  K.  Atchley),  at  Beck's  book- 
shop, Place  de  la  Constitution^  Aristoi.  Rhomaides  (Pina^oth^que  Uell^- 
nique),  Place  de  la  Constitution  1,  adjoining  Beck's  bookshop ;  Moraitesy  at 
the  Minerva  art-depot,  Rue  d'Herm^s  oO.  Price  usually  1  fr.  each  ^  cheaper 
per  dosen.  —  Sclentitic  photographs  are  sold  by  the  German  Jrchtuological 
Institute  (p.  12).  —  Photographic  Matbrfals.  MetirOkaSy  Tavankais  &  Oeora- 
antopouloSy  Doulis  A  CiCy  PaUls  A  Koteias  (for  plates),  all  in  the  Rue  d'Hermes 
(Nos.  22,  12,  136,  18).  Plates  developed  by  Bhomaidi  (see  above)  and  by 
R.  Rohrery  at  the  German  Arch.  Inst.  —  Plaster  Casts  are  packed  and 
forwarded  by  the  National  Museum  (director,  M.  Kaioudis)  and  by  Baumann 
&  Beckmann,  goods-agents  (p.  10). 

Newspapers  (i9i7fjLCp{Sec),  sold  in  the  streets  at  5  and  101.  (comp. 
p.  1),  will  be  read  without  difficulty  by  those  who  understand  ancient 
Greek,  and  the  discussions  about  modern  affairs  in  classic  diction  will 
be  found  entertaining.  Morning  papers:  'A^jvai,'A9TU,  Niov'Aotu  (all  10  1.), 
'AxpoicoXic,  '£|ticp6c,  Katpo(,  Kpdxoc,  flpuiCa.  Sxpiic,  Xp6voc  (all  6  1.).  Evening 
papers:  *AatpaiciQ,  *Eaic«pivTJ,  'Eoxia,  T«  Nia  (61.  each).  The  best  comic 
paper  is  the  'Pcu|t7)6<  tou  Soup:^  (Sat.,  101.),  written  throughout  in  dialect 
verse.  The  IlavadfY'vaia  is  an  illustrated  journal.  —  The  Messager  d'Athines 
(erery  Wed.,  1  dr.)  gives  a  summary  of  Greek  international  politics.  — 
Forgion  Nswspapbrs  are  provided  at  the  larger  hotels,  at  the  Cafi  Zaeha- 
rates  (p.  8) ,  Goulieknos  (p.  8),  Brasserie  Ilion  (p.  8),  and  at  the  Pamassos 
(p.  13).    They  are  sold  at  Beck's  (see  above)  and  the  Newspaper  Kiosques. 

Shops.  Antiquitiks  may  be  purchased  from  /.  P.  LambroSy  Rue  du 
Parthenagogae  14a,  near  the  Arsakion  •,  PappadimoSy  RueVoulis  20b}  Drako- 
poulosy  Rue  d'Herm^s  17  ^  and  at  the  Minerva  (Polychron6poulos)y  Rue 
d'Herm^  SO.  The  antiquities  are  generally  genuine  but  expensive,  though 
lately  the  manufacture  of  spurious  vases,  terracottas,  and  other  antiquities, 
partly  with  ancient  fragments,  has  not  been  altogether  unknown.  The 
traveller,  moreover,  must  be  on  his  guard  against  forged  coins  and  gems. 
—  Most  of  the  antiquities  offered  for  sale  at  the  Acropolis  are  genuine 
bat  of  little  or  no  value;  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  price  at  first 
demanded  should  be  given.  —  Old  Chreek  and  Turkish  Eubroideribs,  Silver 
OiMAMiaTS,  etc.,  from  Drakopoulos  and  at  the  Minerva  (see  above).  Oriental 
ItDOfl,  <H4  OrimL  Rue  d'Herm^s  24  ^  Americcm  Rug  Co.y  Rue  d'Herm^s  7.  — 
'Mim>Mm  Qrbmk  Eubroidert,  Rugs,  etc.,  may  be  purchased  at  the  School  of 
lMM»>.ir«ril  (p.  23),  in  the  Rue  d'Amalie,  opposite  the  Arch  of  Hadriai 
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Modes  et  Robes  (Greek  and  foreign  silks,  etc.)*  Patsi/as  et  fiU ,  Bue 
d'Hermes  23  29)  Karastamaii^  Bue  du  Stade  88.  —  Tailobs  :  Lambert  Millet^ 
Atdonopouio*,  and  Pappatoannou^  Bue  du  Stade  2,  46  C,  and  ^.  —  Shirts, 
Collars,  Gloves,  etc.,  KcudoniSy  Rue  du  Stade  11  &  31.  —  Hats  :  Kcudonity 
and  at  SarganU  &  Rakintzis^  Rue  du  Stade  33.  —  Uhbbbllas:  Tsitnonic^Sy 
Bue  d'Eole  147.  —  Boots  &  Shoes  (good  value) :  Sirettii,  Tsames,  and  PSr- 
pinicu.  Rue  du  Stade  37,  46t,  and  46a.  —  Leather  Goods,  Trunks,  and 
Fanot  Articles  :  Sidney  If ou>Ul  (English  goods);  Old  England^  Rue  du  Stade  45 
and  9.  —  Provisions  (tinned  or  preserved) :  Ooidielmos^  Rue  du  Stade  9  &  27; 
Papapannakis^  Rue  du  Stade  40 ;  ThcmapotUos  (Greek  dainties),  Rue  d^Eole  153. 

Stationery  A  Drawing  Materials  :  Paltis  A  KotHeu^  Rue  d' Hermes  18 
(also  visiting-cards).  —  Bookbinders  :  Lardh,  Rue  de  PraxitMe  26  (PI.  B,  4) ; 
Wurliich^  Rue  de  Thes^e  (PI.  E,  5).  —  Saddlers:  Dippely  Rue  du  Stade  2a; 
Zaeh^  Rue  de  Boule  15,  both  German.  —  Watchmakers  :  Pieroni,  Rue  des 
Muses  9;  Kdnig,  Rue  de  Boule  16.  —  Opticians:  Mettrtikas,  Rue  d'Herm^  22; 
DotiKs^  Rue  d'Herm^s  136. 

e.  Emhassies  and  Consulates.  English  Church.  Scientifio  Inatitationa,  etc. 

Emhassies  and  Oonaolatos.  Great  Britain:  Ambassador,  Sir  Frond* 
E.  H.  Elliott,  behind  the  Ministry  of  Finance  (PI.  E,  4).  Consul,  Hon.  Reginald 
Wcdsh,  at  the  PirsBus  (see  p.  95).  —  America  :  Ambassador,  J/r.  John  B.  Jack- 
ton,   Rue  du  Lycabette  11.    Consul,  Mr.  George  Horton, 

English  Church  iSt.  FauVt ;  PI.  F,  6),  30  Eue  des  Philhellenes,  at  the 
S.W.  corner  of  the  palace -garden  (p.  23);  chaplain',  Rev.  F.  R.  Elliot, 
Service  10.30  a.m. 

Scientific  Institutions.  The  General -Ephoros,  or  Director,  the  offi- 
cial authority  for  all  that  relates  to  the  antiquities  and  museums  of  Greece, 
is  Dr.  P.  Kawadias;  his  office  is  in  the  Minist^re  des  Cultes  (PI.  E,  6), 
Bue  d'Herm^s  (p.  36),  Questions  pertaining  to  research-work  in  museums 
and  to  the  export  of  antiquities  should  be  addressed  to  him.  —  The  Gbebk 
Arch^oloqical  Society,  Eue  de  TUniversit^  20  (PI.  P,;4;  p.  73),  the  central 
authority  for  antiquarian  research  in  Greece,  carries  on  excavations  and 
undertakes  the  preservation  of  ancient  monuments.  It  possesses  a  library 
and  publishes  yearly  reports  ([IpaxTixa),  quarterly  bulletins  ('Etp7juep(c 
apxaioXoYiXT;),  and  monographs,  —  The  British  School  of  Athens  (PI.  J,  4), 
Rue  de  Speusippe,  publishes  an  ^Annual  of  the  British  School'.  Director, 
Mr.  Botanquet.  —  The  American  School  op  Classical  Studies,  in  the 
same  street,  prints  its  publications  in  the  'American  Journal  of  Arch8eology\ 
Director,  Dr.  T,  W.  Heermance.  —  The  German  Arcu^olooical  Institdtb 
(PI.  E,  3),  Rue  de  Phidias  1,  with  a  library  and  a  large  collection  of 
photographs  (on  sale,  see  p.  11),  publishes  quarterly  reports.  —  The  Ecolb 
Fran^aise  d'Ath^nes  (PI.  G,  3;  p.  75),  Bue  Didot,  has  a  valuable  archeeolog- 
ical  library,  and  a  periodical  entitled  'Bulletin  de  Oorrespondance  Helli- 
nique\  Director,  M.  Holleaux.  —  The  Austrian  Archaolooical  Institute 
(PI.  O,  4),  Skoupha  Street,  publishes  annual  reports  (at  Vienna). 

libraries  (besides  those  of  technical  works  mentioned  above).  NcUicndl 
Library  (PI.  E,  3;  p.  74),  open  9-12,  3-5,  and  8-11;  scientific  periodicals  in 
the  reading-room;  superintendent,  D.  Kambottroglous.  — Parliament  Library, 
in  the  Parliament  House  (p.  73),  open  only  during  the  session;  books 
may  not  be  removed. 

Club.  The  Pamauos  (p.  73) ,  a  Greek  literary  and  scientific  ub.  Place 
St.  Georges  6  (PI.  E,  4),  publishes  an  annual  report  (the  Epetirit). 

f.  Colleotions.  Diary. 
Collections.  The  Acropolis  Muteum  (p.  56)  and  the  National  Arch(xeo* 
logical  Mtueum  (p.  76)  are  open  on  week-days  from  9  (Dec.  and  Jan.  from  10) 
to  12,  and  from  2  (Oct.-March),  3  (April,  May,  and  Sept.),  or  4  (June-Aug.) 
until  sunset.  On  Sun.  and  holidays  the  National  Museum  is  open  1012, 
and  the  Acropolis  Museum  in  the  afternoon  only.  Admission  free.  Slicks 
and  umbrellas  must  be  given  up  (201.).  —  Permission  to  take  measure- 
ments, drawings,  or  photographs  ninst  be  obtained  at  the  office  of  the 
General  Ephoros. 
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Jfumitmatic  Museum  (p.  74),  open  Wed.  aod  S»t  9-12  and  3-6.  Ad- 
mission free. 

Muaewn  of  the  Hittorieal  and  Ethnological  Societv  (p.  76)  dailj  2-5,  except 
on  holidays*    Adnu  50 1. 

Public  Holidays.  On  Sundays  and  holidays  the  state-collections  are 
open  only  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon.  They  are  closed  altogether 
on  the  Ist  (=  14th)  and  6th  (=  19th)  Jan.,  the  Monday  in  Shrovetide,  15th 
(=  28th)  Aog.,  and  Ghristmas  day  (s  7th  Jan.).  Dates  in  Greece  (and  in 
Knssia)  are  still  reckoned  by  the  Julian  calendar  (or  old  style). 

Diary.  —  For  a  visit  of  Three  Days.  —  Ist  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Acropolis  (p.  26)  and  the  Acropolis  Museum  (p.  66);  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Lyldbetios  (p.  91),  with  a  previous  visit  to  the  Palace  Garden  (p.  23).  — 
%id  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the  JfationeU  Museum  (p.  76);  in  the  afternoon, 
Btadion  (p.  26),  Olyn^ieion  (p.  24),  Monument  of  Lysikrates  (p.  27),  Theatre 
ofDUmysos  (p.  29),  Odeion  (p.  32),  Areopagus  (p.  33),  Acropohs  at  sunset.  — 
3rd  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the  Boulevard  de  VUhiversiti  (p.  78),  District  to 
the  If.  of  ihs  Acropolis  (pp.  60,  61  seq.);  in  the  afternoon,  Theseion  (p.  64), 
Dipylon  (p.  67),  Piwx  (p.  71),  and  Fhilopappos  (p.  72). 

For  a  visit  of  Seven  Dats.  —  Ist  Day :  in  the  forenoon,  the  Acropolis 
I.  26);  in  the  afternoon,  the  PcOaee  Garden  (p.  23),  Boulevard  de  rUniwrsitd 
J.  78),  Lykdbettos  (p.  91).  —  2nd  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the  National  Museum 
(p.  76);  in  the  afternoon,  the  B.  Slope  of  the  Acropolis^  especially  the  Theatre 
of  IHonysos  (p.  29)  and  the  Odeion  (p.  32),  then  the  Areopagus  (p.  33)  and 
the  Pnyx  (p.  71;  by  evening -Hjiht).  --  8rd  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the 
Stadion  (p.  26),  Olyn^ieion  (p.  24),  Monument  of  Lysikrates  (p.  27);  in  the 
afternoon,  the  Acropolis  Museum  (p.  66),  and  in  the  evening  the  Acropolis. 

—  4th  Day:  Excursion  to  the  Convent  of  Daphni  (p.  101)  and  Eleusis  (p.  1()2). 

—  6th  Day:  in  the  forenoon,  the  District  to  the  IT,  of  the  Acropolis  (pp.  60, 
61  seq.);  in  the  afternoon,  Theseion  (p.  64),  Dipylon  (p.  67)  at  sunset.  — 
6th  Day.  Excursion  to  Cape  Bunion  (p.  121)  or  Tatdi  (p.  106).  ^  7th  Day, 
in  the  morning,  the  National  Museum  (v.  76) ;  in  the  afternoon,  the  Acropolis, 
and  in  the  evening  Fhilopappos  (p.  72). 

Athena  (Greek  AO^vai)  is  situated  In  ST*  68'  N.  lat.  and  23** 
44'  E.  long.,  in  the  great  plain  of  Attica ,  which  is  watered  by  the 
Kephisos  (CephUsua),  the  only  Attic  riyer  that  is  not  dry  in  summer, 
and  by  the  Jlissos.  On  the  N.  and  N.W.  the  plain  is  bounded  by 
Pamee  and  its  spur  JSgaleos;  on  the  £.  and  S.E.  by  Brileaaoa  or 
Pentdikon,  and  Hymettos ;  on  the  S.  and  W.  by  the  Saronie  Qulf, 
In  the  centre  of  the  plain  rises  a  range  of  hills,  now  called  Tourko 
Vounij  running  from  E.  to  W.  and  separating  the  y alleys  of  the 
KephisoB  and  Ilissos;  the  highest  of  these  is  the  Lykabettos  (Mt. 
St.  George).  The  latter  is  separated  by  a  broad  depression  from 
the  precipitous  rock  of  the  Acropolis,  with  the  Areopagus^  and  ttom 
a  range  of  Mils  farther  to  the  W.,  which  includes  the  Fhilopappos 
or  Museion,  the  PnyXj  and  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs,  and  descends  to 
the  sea  in  gentle  wooded  slopes. 

The  key  to  the  arrangement  of  the  old  divisions  of  the  town  is 
afforded  by  the  Acropolis  and  by  the  Areopagus,  to  the  W.  of  it. 
To  the  N.W.  of  these  hills  lay  the  Kerameikos  (Ceramicus),  or  *Deme 
of  the  Potters',  occupied  mainly  by  artizans,  and  given  over  to  the 
worship  of  Hephsstos  and  the  kindred  deity  Athena.  To  the  S.  of 
tills  «id  %o  the  W.  of  the  Areopagus  was  the  dome  of  Melite.  The 
tituatida  ef  the  domes  Kydathenaeon  and  Kollytos  cannot  as  yet  be 
d^lnit^  fixed.  Limnae,  as  its  name(*marsh',  *the  lakes')  indicates, 
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was  the  lowest  part  of  the  town;  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
lain  on  the  Uissos  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Aeiopolis  but  later  authorities 
locate  its  site  at  the  W.  base  of  this  height,  where  the  yalley  is 
closed  by  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx.  "Water  is 
still  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  wells  on  this  spot.  Diomeia  extended 
in  the  direction  of  the  Lykabettos.  Koile  lay  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  present  Monument  of  Philopappos,  Koldno$  (i.e,  Agoraeos) 
around  the  Theseion.  In  the  time  of  Hadrian  a  new  quarter  called 
Novae  Athenae  sprang  up,  extending  from  the  Olympieion  to  the  site 
of  the  modern  palace.  The  probable  course  of  the  ancient  streets 
and  the  position  of  the  gates  are  indicated  on  the  plan  by  dotted  lines. 

The  modern  city,  which  is  divided  into  6  districts  (xfJLtjfJLaTa), 
leaves  the  space  to  the  S.  and  W.  of  the  Acropolis  unoccupied, 
but  on  the  N.  and  E.  stretches  far  towards  the  plain  of  the  KepM- 
sos.  In  1834,  when  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  hither 
from  Nauplia  (p.  22,  328),  Athens  had  dwindled  down  to  a  poor 
village  of  about  300  houses,  with  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and 
contained  a  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and  Albanians.  The  pre- 
sent city,  however,  planned  principally  by  Herr  Schaubert,  a 
German  architect,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  towns  in  the  Levant, 
and  with  its  handsome  public  and  private  buildings,  erected  mostly 
in  the  last  quarter  of  the  19th  century,  resembles  the  towns  of  W. 
Europe.  The  principal  street  is  the  Rue  du  Stade  (6B6;  oxaSlou), 
which  connects  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (TrXoTeia  tou  ouyraY|Aa- 
To;)  with  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (irXaTeia  x^;  6fji.o^oia«).  The 
largest  shops  are  to  be  found  in  the  Rue  du  Stade  and  at  the  broad 
E.  end  of  the  Rue  d'Hermes,  near  the  Place  de  la  Oonstitution.  The 
centre  of  traffic  for  Greeks  and  strangers  alike  is  the  Place  de  la 
Oonstitution.  Parallel  with  the  Rue  du  Stade  runs  the  Boulevard 
de  V  Universite  (^bhbi  TraveTrioriQfxiou),  containing  the  most  important 
public  buildings.  This  modem  quarter,  known  as  the  Neapolis,  skirts 
the  foot  of  the  Lykabettos.  On  its  W.  confines,  beyond  the  Rue 
du  Stade,  lies  the  old  business-quarter  of  the  city,  the  main  thorough- 
fares in  which  are  the  Rue  d^ Hermes  (6S6;  'Epfxou),  traversing  it  in 
a  W.  direction,  from  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  to  the  Theseion 
Station ;  the  Rue  d'AiMne  (656;  ABt^voI^),  running  from  the  Place 
de  la  Concorde  on  the  N.  to  the  Monastiri  Station  on  the  S.,  and  inter- 
secting the  Rue  d'Herm^s  at  right  angles  \  and  parallel  to  the  last, 
the  Rue  d'^le  (6o6;  AloXou).  Beginning  to  the  N.  of  the  National 
Museum  under  the  name  of  the  Rue  de  Patiaia  (6S6;  FlaTYjaloov),  the 
last  leads  almost  due  S.  to  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  at  the  base  of  the 
Acropolis. 

The  population  of  Athens  is  steadily  on  the  increase.  In  1870 
the  town  contained  44,610  inhabitants,  in  1879  there  were  63,374, 
in  1889  there  were  107,846,  and  in  1896  111,486  (of  whom  61,841 
were  males),  or  including  the  suburban  villages  128,735.  Its  in- 
dustrial activity  and  its  commerce  are  centred  in  the  Pirsus. 
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History  of  Athens. 

The  researches  of  scholars  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
Attica  was  originally  occupied  by  numerous  independent  commun- 
ities y  in  all  of  which  the  kingly  form  of  goTernment  seems  to 
haye  been  sooner  or  later  developed.  According  to  the  earlier 
account,  transmitted  to  us  by  Herodotus,  there  were  only  four 
kings  of  Athens  before  Theseus,  vm.  Kekropi  (Cecrops)^  Erechtheus^ 
Pandion^  and  JEgeus,  Kekrops  appears  as  the  autochthonous  founder 
of  the  town  and  the  builder  of  its  earliest  citadel,  which  was 
named  Kekropid  in  his  honour.  The  figure  of  Thssbus  himself,  as 
the  actual  founder  of  the  town,  seems  less  mythical.  Thucydidet 
presents  him  as  a  sagacious  and  yigorous  ruler,  and  attributes  to 
him  the  fusion  of  the  self-goTeming  domes  of  Attica  into  one  common 
political  society,  or  rather  their  subordination  to  a  leading  town. 
This  aot  of  Theseus  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Synotkismos 
and  was  celebrated  in  the  festival  of  the  PanathefMea,  The  citadel 
of  Athens,  round  which  all  the  settlements  had  been  made,  and 
which  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  Athena,  its  patron 
divinity,  was  now  the  centre  of  the  state.  As  Thucydides  concludes 
from  the  situation  of  the  oldest  sanctuaries,  the  lower  town  had  up 
to  this  time  probably  been  confined  to  the  S.  and  W.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  but  it  gradually  extended  in  all  directions,  particularly 
to  the  N.W.  and  N.,  where  the  Prytaneionj  on  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis,  became  the  religious  and  political  centre  of  the  state. 

After  the  self-sacrifice  of  Kodros  the  kings  were  replaced  by 
Archona,  at  first  (B.C.  1068-762?)  elected  for  life  and  chosen  from 
the  family  of  the  last  king,  but  afterwards  elected  for  ten  years 
only,  and  after  four  of  these  limited  elections  no  longer  restricted 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Kodros  (752-682?).  Afterwards  nine 
aichons  were  chosen  annually  out  of  the  Eupatrids  or  noble  fam- 
ilies. The  first  of  these  was  the  Archon  EponymoSj  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  year ;  the  second  was  the  Archon  BasiUus ,  or  high- 
priest;  the  third  the  Polemareh,  to  whom  the  oversight  of  military 
affairs  was  originally  entrusted ;  and  the  others  were  named  Thes' 
mothetes  or  legislators.  The  care  of  religious  matters  was  confided  to 
ihe  Areopag%Uy  the  venerable  senate  of  Mars  Hill. 

In  the  course  of  the  7th  century  the  supremacy  of  the  Eupatrids 
was  attacked  and  finally  shattered.  Profiting  by  the  rivalry  existing 
between  the  noble  claimants  to  the  archontate  and  the  increasing 
discontent  of  the  lower  classes,  Kylon,  son-in-law  of  the  powerful 
Theagenes,  tyrant  of  Megara,  attempted  to  seize  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment (ea.  632  B.O.).  He  was  unsuccessful,  but  the  instability  of  the 
KigiiUig  oligarchy  was  now  patent  The  codification  of  the  existing 
Uw8  ef  Athens  by  Drakon  (Draco),  in  621,  was  a  concession  to 
fotj^vAn  Oj^inion.  This  period  of  party-strife  came  to  an  end  with  the 
whsU^  of  the  constitution  carried  out  by  Solon  (594),  who  as  Archon 
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Eponymos  effected  the  fusion  of  tlie  different  classes  of  the  popu- 
lation by  founding  the  right  to  a  share  of  power  not  upon  birth  but 
upon  property  and  the  taxes  levied  on  that  basis.  This  *Timocraoy* 
opened  the  highest  offices  to  each  free  citizen,  while  a  still 
more  important  alteration  was  effected  by  the  resolution  that  the 
6000  HeliasUj  or  judges,  should  be  chosen  by  lot  and  entrusted 
with  the  control  of  the  officials.  In  administration  the  arohons  were 
aided  by  a  council  (Boule)  of  400  members  (BouUutae),  or  100  from 
each  of  the  four  Ionic  Phylas  or  tribes.  The  presidents  of  the  Bou- 
leutsB,  who  were  changed  from  time  to  time,  were  named  PrytdncM, 

In  B.C.  561,  however,  while  Solon  was  still  alive,  Pbisistaatos, 
an  ambitious  but  mild-tempered  man,  supported  by  a  party  of  mal- 
contents, usurped  for  himself  the  position  of  tyrant.  Though  twice 
banished  (in  556  and  549),  he  succeeded  each  time  is  regaining 
his  power,  and  at  his  death  in  528  bequeathed  it  to  his  sons,  Hip- 
piAS  and  HiPFARCHos.  During  the  rule  of  the  Peisistratids  the 
city  underwent  a  brilliant  transformation.  In  the  Agora,  or  market- 
place (p.  66),  was  erected  the  Altar  of  the  Twelve  Qods,  This  was 
considered  the  centre  of  the  republic,  and  the  calculation  of  the 
different  demes  from  this  point  was  but  an  outward  symbol  of  a  more 
intimate  connection  of  these  with  the  city.  An  underground  aqueduct 
conveyed  an  abundant  supply  of  water  from  Mt.  Hymettos,  and  the 
Kattirrhoe,  the  ancient  town-spring,  was  provided  with  nine  pipes 
or  spouts,  receiving  in  consequence  the  name  of  Enneakrounoi, 
The  Olympieion  was  begun.  Part  of  the  public  funds  was  also 
devoted  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  Pyihion,  the  enlargement  and 
adornment  of  the  Qymnasium  in  the  Academy,  and  perhaps  to  the 
foundation  of  the  Qymnasium  in  the  Lyceum  or  Lykeion.  The  com- 
pletion of  the  Heikatompedon,  or  old  temple  of  Athena  (p.  55), 
probably  took  place  also  in  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidas.  All  this 
splendour,  however,  did  not  compensate  for  the  want  of  a  free  con- 
stitution ;  Hipparchos  fell  in  514  by  the  swords  of  two  Athenian 
youths  named  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  and  Hippias  was  ex- 
pelled vnth  the  aid  of  the  Spartans  four  years  later. 

A  decisive  step  towards  democracy  was  taken  in  508  by  Klbis- 
THBNBs,  who  replaced  the  four  old  Ionic  and  local  Phyl»  by  ten  new 
ones.  He  divided  the  population  of  Attica  into  30  local  communes 
(Trittyta)j  of  which  10  were  apportioned  to  the  city  and  its  environs, 
10  to  the  inland  districts  (Mesogeia),  and  10  to  the  coast-districts 
(Paralia),  Each  of  the  Phyla  included  one  Trittys  from  each  of 
these  three  main  divisions,  and  was  thus  distributed  over  the  entire 
state.  The  former  Naucrari  were  replaced  by  Demarchs.  The 
number  of  Bouleuts  was  increased  from  400  to  500,  or  50  £rom 
each  Phyle ;  the  Phyla  took  turns  in  presiding  at  the  popular  assem- 
blies, which  were  now  held  several  times  a  month.  In  external 
affairs  Kleisthenes  showed  his  strength  by  freeing  Athens  from  the 
lading-strings  of  Sparta  and  by  a  successful  contest  with  Thebes 
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and  Euboea  (609?).  The  Athenian  fleet  was  developed  in  the 
straggle  with  ^Egina,  then  the  superioi  of  Athens  in  naval  im- 
portance. The  little  state  achieyed  the  crowning  honour  of  leading 
the  nation  in  its  wars  with  Persia. 

Athens  alone  among  the  states  of  the  Greek  mainland  had  re- 
sponded to  the  call  from  the  Grecian  towns  in  Asia  Minor  which 
had  risen  against  DaritM,  King  of  Persia,  and  dispatched  a  squadron 
of  twenty  ships  (498).  After  he  had  quelled  the  Ionian  jevolt  (493) 
Darius  determined  to  avenge  this  hostile  act.  A  huge  fleet  with  an 
army  of  at  least  200,000  men,  under  DatU  and  Artaphemea^  was 
sent  across  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  the  total  destruction  of  Eretria  in 
Eubcea,  which  had  also  daied  to  help  the  Asiatic  cities,  seemed 
hut  a  prelude  to  the  fate  of  Athens.  But  contrary  to  all  expectation 
the  Athenians  under  Miltiades,  with  the  help  of  the  Plataans 
alone,  successfully  resisted  the  flfteenfold  greater  strength  of  the 
Persians  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  (10th  Sept. ,  490),  and  for  the 
time  rolled  back  the  invasion  of  the  Great  King.  Still  more  glorious 
and  more  important  for  the  development  of  Athens  was  the  upshot 
of  the  campaign  undertaken  by  Xerxes  against  Greece  in  B.C.  480. 
After  the  heroic  resistance  of  lieonidas  and  his  Spartans  at  Ther- 
mopylae had  been  overcome  by  the  slaughter  of  the  devoted  band, 
ttie  whole  of  the  huge  army  and  armament  of  the  Great  King  bore 
down  upon  Attica  to  take  revenge  for  the  defeat  of  Marathon.  The 
Athenians  took  refuge  in  their  ships.  The  town  was  occupied 
by  the  Persians,  and  the  fortified  Acropolis  was  captured  after  an 
obstinate  resistance.  The  sanctuaries  there  and  throughout  Attica 
were^burned.  But  the  decisive  naval  victory  won  on  22nd  Sept. , 
480,  in  the  strait  between  Salamis  and  the  mainland,  and  due  to 
the  unflinching  courage  and  pertinacity  of  Thekistoklbs,  broke  the 
power  of  the  Persians  and  relieved  Athens  of  their  presence.  The 
Athenians,  however,  had  barely  time  to  rebuild  their  ruined  homes 
when  they  had  again  to  retire  before  the  army  of  Mardonios ;  but  in 
the  battle  of  Platsea  this  remnant  of  the  Persian  power  was  also 
overthrown  (479)  and  Greece  forever  relieved  from  the  danger  of  a 
Persian  yoke. 

The  state  which  had  played  the  most  prominent  part  in  the 
straggle  was  obviously  the  one  to  profit  most  by  its  successful  ter- 
mination ,  and  Athens  became  the  natural  leader  of  Greece  in  the 
wars  with  Persia  and  obtained  a  hegemony  over  several  states  of  the 
mainland  and  all  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  This  found  ex- 
pression in  B.C.  474  in  the  foundation  of  the  Attic  and  Delian 
Naval  League  (p.  232).  The  rebuilding  of  the  ruined  town,  which  in 
spite  of  Sparta's  efforts  to  the  contrary  quickly  rose  again  from  its 
ashes,  thus  coincided  in  time  with  the  chief  period  of  growth  in  its 
ilttemU  power.  The  fortification  both  of  the  town  and  of  the  har- 
bour, wMeh  the  genius  of  Themistokles  had  removed  to  the  Pirsus 
^*%&^f  was  taken  in  hand  with  special  vigour.    Men,  women, 
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and  children  all  lent  their  aid ;  and  traces  of  the  haste  with  which 
the  work  was  carried  on  may  be  seen  to  this  day  in  the  curious 
mixture  of  materials  brought  to  light  by  recent  excavations.  To 
ensure  the  permanent  union  of  the  town  and  harbour,  the  ^Long 
Walls'  were  erected  (460-456),  stretching  from  the  Piraeus  and 
from  Phaleron  (p.  94)  to  Athens  itself.  Athens  now  prospered 
greatly  through  its  manufactures  and  commerce.  But  there  was 
room  for  the  expenditure  of  the  most  abundant  wealth ;  and  even 
the  treasure  of  the  Delian  League,  removed  to  Athens  for  safety  in 
B.C.  454,  was  used  to  beautify  the  leading  city  of  the  confederation* 

The  Statues  of  Harmodios  and  Aristogeiton,  that  had  been  taken 
away  by  Xerxes,  were  replaced  in  477-476  by  new  ones  from  tlie 
hands  of  Kritios  and  Nesiotes  (p.  34).  Adjacent  rose  the  entirely 
new  buildings  of  the  Market.  The  Mctroon,  or  Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods,  also  dates  from  the  period  succeeding  the  Persian  wars ; 
and  its  use  as  a  receptacle  for  the  state  archives  (including  Solon's 
laws,  preserved  in  a  revolving  cylinder)  probably  began  in  460, 
when  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Areopagus  wfils  limited  to  matters  of 
life  and  death.  About  469  the  bones  of  the  national  hero  Theseus 
were  brought  from  Skyros  to  Athens  amid  universal  rejoicing,  and 
a  Heroon  was  founded  in  his  honour  and  adorned  with  paintings 
by  Polgynotus  and  Mikon.  It  is,  however,  an  error  to  identify  this 
building  with  the  present  Theseion  (see  p.  64).  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Pbbiklbs,  the  golden  age  of  Athens,  the  Acro- 
polis was  almost  entirely  divested  of  its  military  character.  Its  wall 
now  appears  as  the  enclosure,  not  of  a  fortress,  but  of  a  sanctuary, 
adorned  with  those  magnificent  buildings  which  have  won  the 
admiration  of  all  subsequent  ages  and  have  never  been  excelled 
for  perfection  of  execution  and  artistic  finish.  Th^  first  trophy 
erected  from  the  Persian  spoils  was  the  colossal  Statue  of  Athena 
Promachos,  by  Phidias.  This  was  followed  by  the  Imposing  Par- 
thenon,  the  substantial  completion  of  which  may  be  dated  from  the 
erection  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena  in  438.  The 
fortified  entrance  made  way  for  the  stately  Propylaea^  built  in 
437-432.  Lastly  arose  the  tasteful  Erechtheiony  the  construction  of 
which,  begun  soon  after  the  Peace  of  Nikias,  was  not  completed 
until  407.  The  Odeion,  a  building  erected  for  musical  performances 
on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  also  belongs  to  the  time  of 
Perikles.  A  highly-developed  industry  made  up  for  the  want  of 
fertility  in  Attic  soil,  and  Athenian  woollen  goods  and  artistic  wares 
in  terracotta  and  metal  were  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  markets 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa.  The  population  of  Attica  at  this  era 
is  estimated  to  have  consisted  of  100,000  freemen  and  more  than 
twice  as  many  slaves. 

In  the  meantime  the  'Demos*  had  firmly  established  itself,  in 
spite  of  sundry  checks,  as  the  ruling  power  at  Athens.  The  Per- 
sians wore  defeated  by  Kimon  in  two  brilliant  battles,  one  at  the  £u- 
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rymedon  and  one  at  Salamis  in  the  island  of  Cyprus ;  and  Athens 
had  attained  the  highest  point  of  its  power  on  the  Greek  mainland, 
when  in  431  the  long-smouldering  enmity  between  Attica  and  La- 
eed»monia  broke  oat  into  open  warfare.  A  terrible  plagne  deci- 
mated Athens  in  the  second  year  of  the  war  and  carried  off  Perikles, 
the  only  man  of  genius  powerful  enough  to  control  the  demo- 
cracy, the  deterioration  of  which  may  be  dated  from  his  death. 
After  various  yicissitudes,  the  most  baneful  of  which  was  the  un- 
happy Sicilian  expedition  undertaken  at  the  advice  of  Alkibiades^ 
the  war  ended  in  404  on  terms  most  humiliating  to  Athens.  The 
fortifications  of  Athens  and  the  PiraBUs  and  also  the  Long  Walls 
uniting  them  were  demolished,  the  fleet  was  given  up,  and  an  oli- 
garchic constitution,  represented  by  the  ^Thirty  Tyrants',  had  to  be 
accepted  at  the  hands  of  Sparta.  Thrastboulos,  however,  restored 
the  democracy  in  403,  and  in  393  Konon  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
sea  near  Knidos  and  rebuilt  the  Long  Walls.  Allies  were  again 
found  among  the  Grecian  islands,  and  the  second  Attic  Naval 
League  was  called  into  existence  in  378.  Under  the  rule  of  Ehiboulos 
the  finances  prospered,  the  fleet  increased,  many  new  buildings 
were  erected,  and  the  theatre  and  other  old  buildings  were  endow- 
ed with  new  splendour.  This,  however,  was  but  a  transient  revival. 
Dem 08THBNB8  in  vaiu  invoked  his  fatherland  and  the  rest  of  Hellas 
to  offer  an  energetic  resistance  to  the  ambitious  plans  of  Philip  of 
Macedonia,  The  Grecian  states  took  the  alarm  too  late ;  and  Gre- 
cian liberty  fell  Irretrievably  on  the  field  of  Chasronea  (338). 

Athens  never  henceforth  attained  any  political  importance, 
though  its  material  prosperity  at  first  suffered  little  from  the  chang- 
ed state  of  affairs.  The  year  of  the  battle  of  Charonea  was  also 
the  first  of  the  administration  of  the  orator  LTKouROod,  a  patriotic, 
art-loving,  and  yet  frugal  ruler,  who  completed  the  theatre,  pre- 
viously begun  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  built  the  stadion, 
flUed  the  arsenals  and  harbour  with  material  of  war  and  ships,  and 
still  left  the  public  treasury  full.  After  the  ineffectual  rising  of  the 
'Lamian  War'  in  322  Athens  received  a  Macedonian  garrison,  with 
the  support  of  which  Demetrios  of  Phaleron  administered  affairs 
well  and  wisely  from  318  to  307.  In  287  the  garrison  was  moment- 
arily expelled  by  a  popular  rising,  but  it  soon  returned  and  was  not 
again  got  rid  of.  As  the  town  of  the  greatest  poets  of  antiquity  and 
the  seat  of  the  schools  of  philosophy  that  had  been  founded  by  Plato, 
Aristotle,  and  Zeno,  Athens  now  subsisted  for  centuries  on  the 
intellectual  capital  laid  up  in  its  short  but  glorious  golden  age. 
Numerous  visitors  flocked  to  see  its  magnificent  monuments  of  art, 
and  its  conquerors  were  withheld  by  reverence  for  its  departed 
greatness  from,  making  it  feel  the  full  consequences  of  defeat; 
iadeed  many  foreign  princea  added  both  to  its  buildings  and  its 
endowments  down  to  a  late  period.  The  long  list  of  its  patrons 
h€^8  with  Ptolemy  Philadelpho$,  King  of  Egypt  (284-246),  who 
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founded  the  gymnasium  and  library  that  bore  his  name.  Three 
kings  of  Pergamon,  Attalos  L  (241-197),  EumeneSj  and  AUdLot  II, 
(169-138),  surrounded  the  theatre  and  the  agora  with  colonnades. 
The  Syrian  monarch  Antiochos  Epiphanes  (175-164)  took  in  hand 
the  completion  of  the  Olympleion. 

The  dominion  of  Macedonia  was  followed  by  that  of  Rome,  in 
spite  of  the  nominal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  Greece 
made  by  the  consul  Flamininus  in  B.C.  196.  After  the  overthrow 
of  the  Achffian  League,  of  which  Athens  was  a  member,  and  the 
destruction  of  Corinth  in  146,  Greece  and  Macedonia  were  formed 
into  a  Roman  province.  Athens  had  to  pay  heavily  for  the  ill-con- 
sidered help  it  afforded  to  Mithrldates,  King  of  Pontus,  who  chose 
Greece  as  the  battle-field  on  which  to  contest  with  Rome  the  sov- 
ereignty of  Asia.  In  B.C.  86,  after  a  long  and  wearisome  siege^ 
the  Roman  army  under  Sulla  captured  and  pillaged  the  famishing 
town,  in  which  Archelaos ,  the  general  of  Mithridates,  had  taken 
refuge.  The  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  were  utterly  demolished. 
Julius  Cssar  and  Augustus  were  friendly  to  Athens,  in  spite  of  its 
espousal  of  the  cause  of  Pompey  and  afterwards  of  Brutus,  and  sac-* 
ceeding  Roman  emperors  followed  their  example.  The  chief  builds 
ings  of  this  period  are  the  Tower  of  the  Winda^  erected  by  An- 
dronikos  Eyrrhestes  (p.  62),  the  Market  Gate  (p.  66),  built  with 
the  donations  of  Julius  CsBsar  and  Augustus,  the  StcAue  ofM.  Vip* 
aanius  Agrippa^  below  the  Propylaea  (p.  40),  the  Circular  Temple  of 
Rome  and  Augustus  (p.  56),  the  Monument  of  Philopappos  (p.  72), 
and  a  new  Marble  Staircase  to  the  Propylasa. 

A  new  period  of  Athenian  art  began  under  Hadrian  (117-138 
A.D.),  the  occupant  of  the  Imperial  throne  of  Rome,  who  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  Greeks  as  the  Olympian,  their  founder  and  liber- 
ator, and  commemorated  by  countless  statues.  An  entire  quarter 
of  the  town,  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Acropolis,  was  named  after  him, 
and  his  name  may  still  be  seen  on  the  Arch  of  Hadrian  (p.  24). 
Here  rose  the  largest  of  his  buildings,  the  Temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  (p.  24),  which  he  carried  to  completion.  In  the  old  town  he 
founded  a  Library j  a  Cfymnasium^  and  a  Pantheon,  His  most  useful 
work,  and  one  that  has  not  yet  lost  its  utility,  was  the  Aqueduct 
(p.  90),  completed  by  his  adopted  son,  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161). 
During  his  reign  a  rich  Athenian  gentleman,  Herodea  Attious  of 
Marathon  (101-177) ,  erected  the  Odeion  (p.  32)  that  bears  his 
name,  and  provided  the  Panathenaan  Stadion  with  marble  seats. 

Up  to  this  period  Athens  had  gone  on  increasing  in  external 
splendour.  Thousands  of  pilgrims  from  every  land  streamed  to  the 
philosophic  schools  and  gymnasia  of  the  *  mother  of  arts  and  elo* 
quence*.  Mabous  Au&blius  (161-180)  summoned  new  teachers  to 
the  town  and  endowed  them  liberally.  The  description  of  Pausanias, 
mentioned  at  p.  cxxxi,  was  written  at  this  time.  But  now  begins 
the  period  of  stagnation  and  gradual  decay.       ^         t 
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The  quiet  of  Athens  was  first  rudely  disturbed  in  the  year  253, 
when  barbarian  hordes  overran  Hellas.  The  fortifications  were  re- 
stored,  but  the  town  fell  a  prey  notwithstanding  to  the  Heruli  and 
Goths  in  267.  At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  (396-396)  Alarie 
and  his  Ostrogoths  stood  before  Athens,  exacted  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  claimed  the  right  of  entering  its  sacred  streets.  The 
town,  however,  was  not  injured,  though  Eleusis  was  plundered  and 
derastated.  About  this  time  it  became  the  fashion  to  embellish 
Constantinople  with  Athenian  works  of  art.  The  intellectual  life 
of  the  town  remained  as  active  as  ever.  The  most  firmly  estab- 
lished school  of  philosophy  was  that  of  the  Neo-Platonists,  which 
with  the  other  academic  Institutes  formed  the  last  stronghold  of 
Paganism,  till  the  Emp.  Justiniak  (627-666)  put  a  violent  end  to 
it  in  529  by  closing  the  schools  and  forbidding  all  philosophic  in- 
struction. This  step  finally  extinguished  the  renown  of  Athens,  and 
its  inhabitants  sank  into  a  state  of  listlessness  and  inactivity. 

The  fortunes  of  Athens  between  the  6th  and  the  end  of  the  10th 
centuries  have  only  recently  been  partly  cleared  up.  It  had  sunk 
to  the  rank  of  a  Byzantine  provincial  town.  The  Emp.  Constant 
Une  II,  spent  the  winter  here  in  662-663,  and  in  797  the  Empre$8 
Irtnt  sent  the  brothers  of  her  late  husband,  Leo  IV.,  to  live  here 
in  exile.  In  1019  Batil  II.  celebrated  a  festival  of  victory  in 
the  Parthenon,  which  long  before  had  been  converted  into  a 
Christian  church.  In  1040  the  Northmen,  under  Harald  Haardraade, 
took  the  Piraeus  by  storm.  Ecclesiastical  history  throws  most  light 
upon  that  of  Athens,  where  a  bishopric  was  established  at  an  early 
period.  Under  the  patriarch  PhoUos  (857)  the  see  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  an  archbishopric,  and  as  early  as  869  its  holder  appears 
as  a  Metropolitan  of  the  Eastern  church.  The  town  continued  to 
enjoy  important  privileges.  The  imperial  prater  was  not  allowed 
to  enter  its  streets,  and  on  the  accession  of  a  new  emperor  the  only 
offering  of  Athens  was  a  simple  wreath  of  gold.  These  privileges, 
however,  were  not  invariably  respected,  and  Athens,  like  the  rest 
(tf  Hellas,  groaned  under  a  heavy  burden  of  taxation. 

On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the  Latin  Crusaders  in 
1204,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Montferrat,  obtained  the  sovereignty 
•f  aU  Hellas,  under  the  title  of  King  of  Thessalonica.  He  invested 
Otko  de  la  Roeht  (1205-25)  with  Attica  and  Boeotla,  as  Megaskyr 
er  Orand-Sire.  Otho's  son  obtained  the  dignity  of  duke  in  1268. 
In  1308  Oautier  de  Briennc  succeeded  to  the  duchy,  but  he  was 
soon  expelled  by  his  mutinous  Catalenian  mercenaries  (p.  188), 
who  offered  the  duchy  to  their  leader  Roger  Deslaur  (1312).  On 
the  death  of  the  latter  the  Catalonlans  yielded  the  duchy  to  Fre- 
dcaiek  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily,  who  governed  it  by  administra- 
tor QZ  regents.  In  1394,  however,  Rainerio  Acciaitwli,  Lord  of 
Tiiti.ts»  Mid  Corinth,  defeated  the  Catalonians  and  Installed 
^ independent  duke  of  Athens.    Under  his  fourth  sue- 
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cessor,  in  1466,  Athens  was  captured  by  Omar  and  the  Taiks, 
after  offering  a  most  obstinate  resistance.  The  Turkish  occupation 
of  Athens  during  the  next  350  years  was  only  twice  disturbed  by 
the  Venetians,  who  attacked  the  town  in  1464  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  it  for  a  short  time  in  1687.  During  the  siege  car- 
ried on  by  Francesco  Morosini  in  the  latter  year  a  bomb  fell  into  a 
powder  magazine  kept  in  the  Parthenon,  and  reduQed  to  ruins  the 
hitherto  almost  intact  building.  The  PropylsBa  had  already  been 
the  victim  of  an  explosion  some  years  before.  During  this  period 
Athens  had  become  completely  lost  to  the  civilisation  of  W.  Europe 
and  it  had  to  be,  as  it  were,  discovered  afresh  by  scholars  (oomp. 
p.  cxxxi). 

The  standard  of  the  War  of  Independence  was  raised  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesus on  April  4th,  1821.  On  June  21st,  1822,  the  Greeks 
took  possession  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  Odysseus j  the  mili- 
tary dictator  of  Eastern  Greece,  appointed  the  klepht  Oouras  as  its 
guardian.  On  Aug.  15th,  1826,  the  Turks  under  Kioutagi  stormed 
the  town.  The  Acropolis  maintained  a  gallant  resistance,  at  first 
under  Gouras,  and  ajtter  his  death  (Oct.  12th)  under  Krisiotia  and 
the  Frenchman  Fahvier^  who  in  December  cut  his  way  through  the 
investing  army  with  a  troop  of  650  men,  and  brought  a  welcome 
supply  of  ammunition  to  the  beleaguered  garrison  (oomp.  p.  32). 
All  their  exertions,  however,  were  in  vain,  and  in  vain  also  were 
the  attempts  to  raise  the  siege  made  by  the  army  of  Karcnskakis 
(comp.  p.  94)  and  by  the  Englishmen  Cochrane  and  Church,  The 
Acropolis  capitulated  on  June  5th,  1827,  and  its  fall  brought  the 
whole  of  Hellas  into  the  power  of  Kioutagi.  The  Great  Powers  now 
intervened,  but  it  was  not  till  1833  that  the  Turkish  troops  evac- 
uated the  citadel ,  which  was  then  entered  by  the  Bavarian  troops 
of  the  new  king,  Otho  (elected  1832).  In  Feb.,  1834,  Athens  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  capital  of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  in 
1835  it  became  the  actual  seat  of  government.  This  distinction 
Athens  owes  mainly  to  its  ancient  name  and  glory,  as  its  situation 
from  the  economic  point  of  view  is  not  particularly  favourable  for 
the  modern  capital  of  Greece.  Neither  industry  nor  commerce  have 
been  attracted  hither  on  any  large  scale,  and  Attica  itself  is  by  no 
means  productive.  The  rapid  growth  of  the  town  is  due  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  residence  of  the  king  and  the  only  spot  in 
Greece  where  the  means  of  an  enlightened  culture  may  be  obtained. 


a.  From  the  Eoyal  Palace  round  the  8.  Side  of  the  Acropolis. 

In  the  Place  db  la  Constitution  (irXateia  tou  ouvrdtYfiaxoc ; 
PI.  F,  5 ;  see  also  p.  14)  are  situated  the  large  hotels  and  popular 
caf^s  mentioned  at  pp.  7, 8.  On  the  E.  side  the  Place  is  bounded  by 
the  palace  of  the  king,  the  space  in  front  of  which  has  been  laid 
out  with  oranges ,  oleanders ,  and  other  southern  trees  and  em- 
bellished with  a  iharble  fountain.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  these  grounds 
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stands  a  marble  column  with  an  ancient  inscribed  stone,  which 
ODce  marked  the  boundary  of  a  'Garden  of  the  Muses',  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  now  on  its  original  site.  —  Band,  see  p.  11. 

The  Boyal  Palace  (^Palais  du  Roi,  tA  dvaxxopa ;  PL  F,  G,  6,  6), 
a  large  building  of  Pentelic  marble  and  limestone,  erected  in 
1834-38  from  the  designs  of  Gartner  of  Munich,  produces  an  im- 
posing effect,  somewhat  marred  by  the  excessive  number  of  win- 
dows. It  is  adorned  in  front  by  a  Doric  colonnade. 

Admission  is  granted  on  application  (in  French)  to  the  door-keeper  of 
the  principal  portal,  in  the  W.  fagade,  but  it  contains  nothing  of  special 
interest.  On  the  staircase  is  a  painting  of  Prometheus  and  the  eagle  by 
C.  Bloch  (a  Dane),  and  the  dining-hall  contains  some  works  by  Rottmann  and 
other  Munich  artists.    The  ball-room  is  decorated  in  the  Pompeian  style. 

The  *Palacb  Gabdbn  (PI.  F,  G,  6 ;  adm.  on  Sun.,  Wed.  and 
Fild.  4-6,  in  winter  3-6,  entrance  to  the  right  in  the  Rue  de 
Kephisia;  smoking  prohibited)  was  laid  out  by  Queen  Amalia  on  a 
piece  of  waste  ground,  and  now  offers  a  number  of  shady  walks, 
which  are  a  grateful  resort  in  the  hot  sea&on.  The  irrigation  of  the 
garden  is  effected  by  a  channel  made  by  the  ancients.  Near  the 
entrance,  to  the  left,  is  an  old  Roman  mosaic,  belonging  to  ancient 
baths.  The  S.  part  of  the  garden,  embellished  with  busts  of  Kapo- 
diatrias,  president  of  the  Greek  republic,  the  banker  Eynard  of 
Geneva,  an  enthusiastic  Philhellene,  and  others,  affords  fine  glimp- 
ses between  its  palms  of  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  the  Acro- 
polis, and  the  sea.  The  best  view  is  obtained  from  a  small  rocky 
eminence  in  the  S.E.  corner. 

Behind  the  palace  garden,  to  the  E.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  He- 
rodes  Attikus  Street,  are  the  Palace  of  the  Crown  Prince  (PI.  G,  H,  6) 
and,  immediately  to  the  N.,  the  Amaleionj  or  orphanage  (PI.  G,  H,  6). 
The  N.  side  of  the  palace-garden  is  skirted  by  the  Rue  de  K^phisia, 
the  W.  extension  of  which  contains  various  barracks  a  d  a  semi- 
nary (^Rhizarion ;  PI.  I,  6),  while  to  the  N.,  in  the  new  quarter,  are 
the  EvangelismoSy  a  nursing-home  (p.  10),  the  American  and  the 
BriiUh  Archaeological  Schools  (PL  I,  4 ;  p.  12),  founded  respectively 
in  1882  and  1886,  and  the  Mone  ton  Asomdtcn,  or  'Convent  of  the 
Angels'  (PI.  K,  4). 

The  wide  Rue  des  PhilhelRnes  leads  to  the  S.  from  the  Place 
de  la  Constitution,  passing  on  the  left  the  Church  of  St,  Nikodemos 
fPl.  F,  6),  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  11th  cint.,  and  since 
1847  renovated  and  converted  into  a  Russian  church  ;  below  it  is  a 
crypt,  once  forming  part  of  a  Roman  bath.  At  the  end  of  the  street, 
where  it  joins  the  Rue  d'Am^lie  (6S6;  'AfJ.oX(«5),  stands  the 
Xnglitli  Churcli  (PI.  F,  6),  a  tasteful  Gothic  edifice,  built  in 
1840-43.  The  E.  window  was  erected  in  memory  of  Mr.  Viner, 
who  was  murdered  by  Greek  brigands  in  1870  (p.  112).  On  the 
right  side  of  the  boulevard  is  a  School  of  Women's  Work  (No.  54  j 
i^'^aari^^io'^  dir6p(ov  -^uvaixcwv),  see  p.  11. 

A  fine  view  of  the  sea  and  Mt.  Hymettos  (to  the^eft)  is  now 
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disclosed  towards  the  S. ;  In  the  foreground  are  the  Arch  of  Ha- 
drian and  the  Olympieion. 

In  a  park  between  the  Boulevard  Olga  (Xeoicp^poc  *OXYac)  nin- 
ning  to  the  E.  from  the  N.  side  of  the  Olympieion  and  the  S.  side 
of  the  palace-garden,  rises  the  Zappeion  (ZaTtireiovj  PL  F,  7),  a 
handsome  building  opened  in  1888,  at  the  expense  of  the  brothers 
Zappas,  as  an  exhibition-building  for  Greek  industries  and  manu- 
factures. Statues  of  the  founders  decorate  the  great  exterior  staii- 
case,  and  to  the  W.  is  a  statue  of  VarvakiSj  the  founder  of  tbe 
Varvakion  (p.  76).  —  At  the  W.  corner  of  the  grounds  stands  a 
tasteful  monument  to  Lord  Byron^  by  Chapu  and  Falgulfere  (1896). 
The  Cafe  on  the  terrace  is  much  frequented. 

The  *Arch  of  Hadrian  (PI.  E,  7),  erected  either  by  Hadrian 
himself  or  by  his  successor,  is  an  isolated  gateway  69  ft.  high  and 
44  ft.  wide,  with  an  archway  20  ft.  in  width.  It  formerly  divided 
the  old  Greek  city  (p.  16)  from  the  Hadrianopolis  or  Novae  Athenae 
(p.  20)  of  Hadrian,  as  indicated  by  the  inscriptions  which  it  still 
bears  (on  the  side  next  the  town,  aW  elo'  'AOfjvai  ©rja^coc  i\  izpXy 
TToXi?,  'this  is  Athens,  the  old  city  of  Theseus';  on  the  other  side, 
ai5'  M  'ABpiavou  xal  o6^t  Otjo^o)?  716X15,  *this  is  the  city  of  Ha- 
drian and  not  of  Theseus').  The  arch  was  originally  adorned  with 
Corinthian  columns,  of  which  a  few  fragmentary  bases  now  alone 
remain.  The  entablature  is  still  almost  intact,  especially  on  the 
side  next  the  town.  Above  the  archway  is  an  *attica'  ot  second 
story,  with  three  window-like  openings,  which  were  formerly  flUed 
with  thin  slabs  of  marble.  The  one  in  the  centre  is  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  The  gateway  stood  at  the  end  of  a  street  leading  from 
the  N.W.  to  the  Olympieion. 

The  'Olympieion  (Olympieum)^  or  Temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeusy 
now  represented  by  fifteen  huge  Corinthian  columns  of  Pentelic 
marble,  dates  also  from  the  reign  of  Hadrian ;  the  earlier  substruc- 
ture on  which  the  columns  stand  is  still  almost  intact.  The  level 
plateau  on  which  the  temple  rises  is  artificial.  The  ground  formerly 
sloped  sharply  down  towards  the  Ilissos  and  the  water-courses  of 
the  upper  town  found  an  outlet  here.  Legend,  therefore,  fixed 
upon  this  as  the  spot  where  the  last  water  of  the  Deluge  disap- 
peared, and  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  the  grateful 
Deukalion,  the  father  of  the  new  race  of  mortals.  The  earliest 
historical  edifice  was  founded  by  Peiaistratos  (ca.  B.C.  630;  comp. 
p.  16).  The  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratid©  and  the  Persian  wars 
hindered  the  completion  of  the  building,  which  was  planned  on  a 
scale  of  great  splendour,  and  it  was  left  untouched  till  B.C.  174, 
when  Antiochos  lY.  Epiphanes,  King  of  Syria,  took  up  the  under- 
taking where  Peisistratos  had  left  it.  The  colossal  schemes  of 
his  architect  Cossutius,  from  whose  time  the  present  remains  pro- 
bably date,  excited  the  admiration  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
Livy  describes  the  building  as  *templum  unum  in^erris  inchoatum 
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pro  magnitudlne  del'.  Antiochos,  however,  also  died  before  the 
work  was  completed.  Sulla,  who  occupied  Athens  in  B.C.  86, 
carried  off  to  Borne  some  of  the  smaller  columns.  Under  Augustus 
the  work  received  little  encouragement,  and  it  was  reserved 
for  Hadrian  to  erect  and  complete  a  magnificent  new  structure, 
which  was  consecrated  soon  after  130  A.D.  The  great  drain,  which 
was  originally  covered  in  with  marble,  was  also  excavated  at  this 
period.  The  temple,  standing  on  a  basis  approached  by  three  steps, 
originally  possessed  104  Corinthian  columns,  arranged  in  double 
rows  of  20  each  on  the  N.  and  S.  sides  and  in  triple  rows  of  8  each 
at  the  ends.  The  columns  were  66V2  '*•  ^^S^  *nd  6-672  f*.  In  dia- 
meter. The  temple  is,  with  two  exceptions,  the  largest  Greek  temple 
known,  measuring  on  the  upper  platform  363V2  ft.  in  length  and 
134  ft.  in  breadth,  dimensions  exceeded  by  those  of  the  temples  at 
Ephesus  and  Selinus  alone.  It  contained  a  chryselephantine  statue 
of  Zeus  and  a  statue  of  Hadrian,  and  the  sacred  precincts,  676  ft.  long 
and  426  ft.  broad,  enclosed  a  forest  of  statues  of  that  emperor,  who 
was  worshipped  as  the  founder  of  the  Panhellenic  Feast  connected 
with  this  temple.  The  subsequent  history  of  the  temple  is  singularly 
obscure.  In  1760  a  Turkish  viceroy  took  one  of  the  columns  for  a 
mosque  he  was  building,  leaving  16  m  situ,  13  at  theS.E.  comer  and 
3  in  the  inner  row  on  the  S,  side :  the  central  one  of  the  latter  was 
overthrown  by  a  violent  storm  in  1852.  The  capitals,  each  consist- 
ing of  two  pieces  and  10  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  show  traces  of  the 
degeneration  of  the  Corinthian  order.  Part  of  the  epistyle  (archi- 
trave) was  occupied  in  the  middle  ages  by  a  'stylites',  or  pillar- 
hermit.  The  massive  masonry  of  the  platform,  constructed  of  stone 
from  the  quarries  of  the  Piraeus,  deserves  attention,  particularly  on 
the  "W.  side  and  at  the  S.E.  comer,  where  the  lateral  thrust  of 
the  artificial  foundations  required  the  heaviest  incumbent  weight 
to  counterbalance  it.  The  semicircular  holes  in  the  lower  edge 
of  the  stones  were  for  the  escape  of  rain-water.  —  A  small  portico, 
with  four  columns,  entered  from  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  temple, 
was  discovered  in  1886  at  the  N.  end.  Farther  to  the  N.  are  some 
Roman  private  houses. 

The  rain  is  popularly  known  as  staes  Koldnnae*  (sU  Tai<;  xoXovvat; ,  *at 
the  columns^).  The  view  extends  from  Hi.  Hymettos  to  the  sea,  from 
vhich  a  cool  breeze  is  generally  blowing.  The  islands  of  ^gina  and 
Hydra  and  the  coast  of  Argolis  are  also  visible. 


On  the  S.E.  of  the  Zappeion  and  the  Olympieion  runs  the  bed 
of  tiie  JUssos.  The  streamlet  is  barely  more  than  a  stride  in  width, 
and  even  in  antiquity  was  of  much  smaller  volume  than  the 
Kephisos;  in  summer  it  dries  up  completely,  though  it  swells  on 
^euaion  to  a  torrent.  On  its  banks  Oreithyia,  daughter  of  Erech- 
^eus,  was  gathering  flowers,  when  *rude  Boreas*,  smitten  by  her 
fk«m8f  seized  her  and  bore  her  away  to  his  northern  home.  Plato 
hm  UfB  the  scene  of  his  Phsedros,  where  the  talkers  lie  on  the 
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soft  turf,  with  the  stream  at  their  feet,  listening  to  the  song  of  the 
cicadas  and  enjoying  the  fragrance  of  the  plane-trees  overhead  and 
the  cool  breeze  blowing  in  from  the  sea.  T.  Pomponius  Atticus, 
the  friend  of  Cicero,  once  possessed  a  residence  here.  —  About 
6  min.  to  the  E.  of  the  Olympieion,  on  the  left,  is  the  old  Proteatant 
Cemetery  (PI.  G,  7),  which  contains  the  tombs  of  George  Finlay 
(d.  1875),  the  historian  of  modernGreece,  and  of  numerous  other 
Englishmen  and  Germans.  On  the  right  is  a  bridge,  built  in  1873 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  bridge,  leading  directly  to  the  Stadion. 

The  "'Stadion  (PI.  G,  H,  8),  the  scene  of  the  Panathensean  games, 
was  laid  out  by  the  statesman  and  orator  Lykourgos  (p.  19)  about 
B.C.  330.  It  was  formed,  as  is  still  clearly  apparent,  by  the  adapta- 
tion of  a  natural  hollow.  At  a  later  period  (ca.  140  A.D.)  the  seats 
and  partitions  were  renewed  in  white  marble  by  Herodes  AUicus 
(p.  32),  who  almost  exhausted  the  quarries  of  Pentelikon  in  carry- 
ing out  this  magnificent  improToment.  The  Stadion  and  the  Odeion 
(p.  32)  were  the  two  great  monuments  of  the  liberality  of  this  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  on  his  death  his  body  was  solemnly  interred  in 
the  former.  The  great  size  of  the  Stadion  and  the  height  of  its  rows  of 
seats  produce  a  very  imposing  effect,  and  this  is  enhanced  by  the  rich 
marble  decorations,  which  have  been  restored  in  strict  conformity 
with  the  extant  ancient  remains  through  the  generosity  of  M.  Averof, 
a  monument  to  whom  stands  on  the  right  of  the  entrance.  The 
entire  length  of  the  course,  from  the  entrance  to  the  semicircular 
space  (acpevSivT))  at  the  S.E.  end,  was  670  ft.,  and  its  breadth  was 
109  ft.t  Along  the  longer  axis  ran  a  low  wall  or  barrier,  with  a  goal 
(PaXpU,  meta)  at  each  end.  The  course  was  separated  from  the 
spectators  by  a  low  marble  parapet,  behind  which  lay  a  corridor, 
91/4  ft.  in  width,  affording  access  to  the  lower  tiers  of  seats.  These 
were  24  in  number,  and  higher  up,  separated  from  them  by  a  broad 
gangway,  were  20  rows  of  benches,  above  which  ran  another  gang- 
way, probably  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  parapet.   As  far  as  can 


t  The  length  of  the  actual  course  is  600  Greeco-Roman,  or  684  Engl.  ft. 
(1  G.-R.  ft.  =  0.973  Engl.  ft.),  the  difference  of  86  ft.  being  accounted  for 
by  the  entrance-barriers  ana  the  corridor.  The  standard  length  of  each 
stadion  in  Greece  was  60O  ft.,  but  the  local  foot  varied  considerably  in 
different  parts  of  the  country.  Thus,  the  Delphic  Stadion  measurea  exactly 
584  Engl,  ft.,  while  those  at  Olympia  and  Epidaurus,  where  the  foot  was 
equal  to  l.Oo  and  0.99  Engl.  ft.  respectively,  are  681  and  694  Engl.  ft.  in 
length.  —  According  to  Dorpfeld*s  calculations,  the  original  Attic  foot, 
equivalent  to  1.08  Engl,  ft.,  was  alone  used  for  the  earlier  Greek  buildinga ; 
thus  the  length  (100  Attic  ft.)  of  e.g.  the  Hekatompedon  (p.  55)  and  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon  (p.  47)  was  103  Engl,  ft.,  the  columnar  distance, 
from  axis  to  axis,  of  the  columns  of  the  Temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  (p.  385 1 
16  ft.)  was  17  Engl,  ft.,  and  of  those  of  the  Hereon  (p.  335;  10  ft.)  11  Engl, 
ft.  — -  For  the  measurement  of  reads  a  different  scale  was  adopted,  t^. 
that  of  the  ^itinerary  stadion^  equal  to  100  double-paces  of  5  original 
Attic  ft.  each,  and  it  was  not  until  the  Boman  period  that  this  was 
supplanted  by  the  stadium  of  600  (subsequently  dv5)  Grseco-Roman  ft. 
'^ee    above),  8V3   (afterwards   8)  stadia    being   reckoned   to  the  Roman 
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be  now  ascertained,  there  seems  to  hare  been  accommodation  for 
50,000  spectators.  The  rows  of  seats  on  each  of  the  sides  of  the 
Stadion  were  Interrupted  by  11  flights  of  steps  leading  from  the 
above-mentioned  corridor,  and  at  the  rounded  end  there  were  7  sim- 
ilar flights.  Fine  view  from  the  top.  On  the  £.  side  of  the  Stadion, 
where  two  doable  hermss  of  Apollo  and  Dionysos,  found  on  the  spot, 
have  been  re-erected,  js  the  entrance'  to  a  cave-like  passage,  the 
origin  and  purpose  of  which  are  obscure. 

On  the  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  Stadion  Herodes  Atticus  erected  a 
Temple  of  Tyche,  or  goddess  of  the  town  (Tu^t)  rfjc  it^Xecoc),  of 
which  remains  are  still  traceable.  On  the. ArdettoSj  another  hill,  to 
the  W.,  the  highest  (436  ft.)  of  the  Agra  range  (see  below),  are 
some  ancient  fragments  which  have  been  arbitrarily  assumed  to  re- 
present the  tomb  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

The  present  bed  of  the  IKssos  (p.  13),  which  in  Hadrian^s  time  flowed 
farther  to  the  W.,'  through  the  8.E.  angle  of  the  Olympieion  district,  is 
crossed,  to  the  S.  of  the  Olympieion,  by  a  ridge  of  rock.  To  the  8.  of  this 
point  is  the  Chapel  of  St.  Photiauut^  a  visit  to  which  is  amply  repaid  by 
the  fine  view  of  the  Acropolis  and  the  Olympieion.  Below,  on  the  margin 
of  thellissos,  a  spring  issues  from  the  rock,  known  now,  as  in  antiquity, 
as  Kallirrhde  (PI.  F,  8)  or  the  'pleasantly  flowing'.  Narrow  channels  in 
the  rock,  which  were  fed  either  by  the  water  percolating  through  the  bed 
of  the  Ilissos  higher  up,  or  by  the  springs  from  the  Agrie  hills  (see  above), 
originally  supplied  it  more  abundantly;  it  is,  however,  never  quite  dry. 
Prominait  authorities  have  identified  this  with  fhe  ancient  town-spring 
of  the  same  name,  the  Enneakrounos  of  the  Peisistratidee  (see  p.  35).  The 
jars  in  which  the  women  carry  away  the  water  resemble  those  depicted 
on  Attic  vases. 

The  hill  above  the  chapel  of  St.  Photinus  is  at  present  crowned  by 
a  windmill.  In  antiquity  this  district  was  occupied  by  the  suburb  of 
Agne  and  an  Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Artemis  Agrotera,  the  foundation- 
walls  of  which  have  been  disinterred  by  the  Archwological  Society  (p.  12). 

To  the  S.  of  the  Kallirrhde,  in  the  deme  of  Diomea,  extended  the 
gymnasium  of  Kynoiargt*^  dedicated  to  Herakles;  adjoining  it,  on  the 
Mt.  Hymettos  side,  lay  the  Demoi  Alopekd^  the  home  of  Aristides  and  So- 
crates, while  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  Ilissos  basin,  was  the  district  of  IC^oi 
(gardens),  containing  the  sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  —  In  the  Greek 
period  three  la^e  gymnasia  stood  outside  the  gates  of  Athens :  that  of 
Kfnosarffes,  the  school  of  the  Cvnics,  to  the  S.  of  the  town;  that  founded 
by  Peisistratos  or  Perikles  in  the  Lykeion  (Lyceum)^  on  the  W.  (near  the 
Palace  Garden),  where  Aristotle  taught;  and  the  Academy  (p.  91),  on  the 
N.W.  Within  the  town  were  the  smaller  gymnasia  of  Diogenes  (p.  63),  to 
the  B.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds,  and  Ptolemaeoss  near  the  Stoa  of  Atta- 
los  (p.  63). 

The  road  crossing  the  Ilissos  to  the  8.  of  the  Kallirrhde  leads  to  the 
Greek  Gemetory,  now  also  used  by  the  Protestants  (p.  26).  The  cemetery 
is  pleasantly  laid  out  like  a  garden,  and  contains  much  fine  marble  dis- 
torted into  tasteless  monuments.  On  a  hill  in  front  of  it,  to  the  left,  rises 
the  fine  Mokomjsnt  of  Hbiiough  Schlibmann  (p.  73),  consisting  of  a  mas- 
sive substructure  enclosing  the  tomb-ohamber,  and  a  colonnade  above, 
with  a  bust  of  the  deceased.  The  substructure  is  embellished  with  reliefs 
of  scenes  from  the  Homeric  poems  and  from  Schliemann^s  excavations. 


The  Eue  de  Lysicrate  (656;  AuoixpctTOu;)  leads  to  the  W.  from 
^e  Aroh  of  Hadrian  to  the  choragic  **Monnment  of  Lysikratep 
(Fl.  £,  7),  a  beautiful  little  building  resembling  a  small  ciroult 
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temple.  The  monument  owes  its  existence  to  the  custom  of  the 
winners  at  the  Dionysiac  games  of  exhibiting  the  tripods  won  by 
them  on  bases  or  pedestals  with  more  or  less  artistic  ^nbellifih- 
ment.  A  whole  street  of  such  monuments  extended  from  the  Theatre 
of  Dionysos  to  the  town,  and  one  of  them,  accordingto  Pausanias,  in- 
cluded among  its  plastic  ornamentation  the  famous  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 
The  Monument  of  LysikrateS,  which  is  not  motioned  by  Pausanias,  is 
the  oldest  extant  building  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  owes  its  com- 
paratively good  preservation  to  the  fact  that  it  served  as  the  library 
of  a  French  Capuchin  convent,  which  stood  here  down  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  19th  cent.,  and  where  during  the  Turkish  period  stran- 
gers used  to  put  up.  Lord  Byron  once  spent  a  night  in  the  convent. 
The  lower  part  of  the  monument  consists  of  a  cube -shaped 
base  of  Piraic  stone  (now  protected  by  a  railing),  13  ft.  in  height, 
with  an  upper  row  of  veined  stone  from  Mt.  Hymettos.  Upon  this 
stands  a  circular  structure  of  Pentelic  marble,  21 1/2  ft-  ^^S^  and  9  ft. 
in  diameter,  with  six  engaged  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  sup- 
porting an  architrave  of  three  members  and  a  frieze  adorned  vrith 
sculpture.  The  slightly  convex  roof  consists  of  a  single  block  of 
marble  with  a  vigorous  carved  flower  rising  in  the  centre,  which, 
like  the  leaves  in  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  is  a  much  oloser 
imitation  of  the  natural  acanthus  than  is  elsewhere  found  in  ancient 
architecture.  A  triangular  slab  of  marble  above  the  flower  bore  the 
bronze  tripod  won  by  Lysikrates.  The  inscription  above  the  two 
half-columns  on  the  S.E.  side ,  now  scarcely  legible  from  below 
and  probably  at  one  time  made  more  conspicuous  by  colours  or  gild- 
ing, records  that :  *Lysikrates,  son  of  Lysitheides,  of  Kikynna,  was 
choragos  when  the  boy-chorus  of  the  phyle  Akamantis  won  the  prize. 
Theon  was  the  flute-player,  Lysiades  of  Athens  trained  the  choir. 
EuaBuetos  was  archon*.  The  name  of  the  archon  enables  us  to  fix 
the  date  of  erection  as  B.C.  335-334,  at  the  time  when  the  school 
of  Praxiteles  was  In  full  bloom.  The  frieze  (p.  cxiii),  now  sadly 
incomplete,  represents,  in  very  low  relief,  the  punishment  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysos,  whom  they  had  robbed  and  who 
turned  them  into  dolphins.  The  legend  forms  the  subject  of  4he 
6th  Homeric  hymn,  and  was  perhaps  the  theme  chosen  for  perform- 
ance by  the  choir.  The  first  scene  of  the  frieze,  now  scarcely 
decipherable,  represents  the  god  in  the  form  of  a  slender  youth, 
accompanied  by  his  panther  and  six  satyrs.  The  punishment  of  the 
pirates,  depicted  in  the  five  remaining  scenes,  is  entrusted  to  the 
same  satyrs,  who  cudgel  the  unfortunate  seamen,  put  them  in 
chains,  and  otherwise  torment  them.  On  the  central  tablet  on  the 
"W.  side  two  of  the  pirates,  already  half  converted  into  dolphins, 
are  represented  as  leaping,  headlong  into  the  sea. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  boulevard  by  the  hhh^  B6pa>voc  or 

Rue  de  Byron^  or  ascend  the  656c  Aiov6oou  to  the  right.  The  Oddon 

'  Periklea  (p.  18)  is  supposed  to  have  stood  near  the  top  of  the 
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latter,  at  the  S.E.  comer  of  the  Acropolis.  This  circular  building, 
modelled  on  the  plan  of  Xerxes*  tent,  was  onee  the  only  structure  of 
its  kind  in  Athens ;  the  Odeion  of  Agrippa  (in  the  market-place)  and 
that  of  Herodes  (p.  32),  now  both  destroyed,  were  built  later.  On 
ascending  a  few  stepa  here,  we  find  ourselves  above  the  Theatre  of 
Dionysos,  which  is  seldom  approached  otherwise  than  from  below. 
—  Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  thick  layer  of  rubbish  concealed  the 
remains  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos,  now  excavated  by  the  Archso- 
logieal  Society  (p.  12).  The  first  traces  of  the  theatre  were  discov- 
ered by  the  German  architect  Strack  in  1862. 

The  ^Theatre  of  Bionytos  (PI.  D,  7 ;  comp.  plan  of  the  Acropolis 
at  p.  36),  once  the  centre  of  the  dramatic  art  of  Greece,  the  spot 
in  which  the  masterpieces  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and 
Aristophanes  first  excited  delight  and  admiration,  lay  within  the 
temple-enclosure  of  the  wine-loving  god,  whose  cult.  Introduced 
fh>m  BoBotia,  was  immemorially  associated  with  mimic  performances. 
A  small  circular  orchestra  is  now  known  to  have  been  the  first  part 
of  the  theatre  constructed  of  permanent  materials ;  the  stage  was 
set  up  for  each  performance,  while  the  auditorium  was  originally 
formed  by  merely  levelling  the  soil,  and  was  not  built  in  stone  or 
on  a  large  scale  till  the  time  of  the  orator  Lykourgos  (p.  19), 
or  about  B.O.  340.  The  theatre  was  afterwards  frequently  altered, 
once  by  Hadrian  (p.  20),  who  was  an  enthusiastic  patron  of  the  drama. 
It  received  a  final  restoration  from  the  archon  Phadros  in  the  period 
of  the  degeneration  of  the  drama,  about  the  third  cent,  of  our  era, 
a  fact  recorded  in  an  inscription  on  the  wall  of  a  small  staircase 
under  the  stage. 

The  ancient  Greek  theatres  consisted  of  three  parts :  the  stage, 
the  orchestra,  and  the  auditorium.  In  the  present  instance  the 
two  former  seem  to  date  from  the  Roman  period.  The  stage,  or 
oxtjv/j,  originally  merely  the  players'  booth,  was  usually  adjoined 
by  the  irapaax'^via  or  projecting  wings,  while  in  front  of  it  was  the 
Proscenium  (iTpo9X'/)viov),  forming  the  background  for  the  play.  At 
first  a  temporary  erection,  the  proscenium  was  developed  under  the 
Romans  into  a  stone  wall  decorated  with  pillars.  Between  the 
proscenium  and  the  ends  of  the  auditorium  were  the  Parodoi^  or  en- 
trances for  the  chorus.  In  the  middle  of  the  Orchestra  lay  the  Thymile 
(dufx^Xt)),  with  the  altar  of  Dionysos.  The  actors  were  at  first  distin- 
guished from  the  chorus,  which  accompanied  the  play  with  solemn 
evolutions  and  sympathetic  general  reflections  usually  of  a  religious 
character,  merely  by  the  superior  height  gained  by  wearing  the  co- 
thurnus. The  play  was  performed  on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  Roman  period  that  a  higher  'speaking-place' 
(Irofdon,  XoYCtov),  or  stage  proper,  was  provided  for  the  actors. 
Thd  iMQ  of  the  well-preserved  stage  is  adorned  with  good  reliefs  o^ 
Hiftiittie  of  Nero,  depicting  scenes  of  the  Dionyslac  myth*,  to  tl 
ttlElreme  right,  above  the  sitting  figure  of  Dionysos,  is  a  represeo 
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ation  of  the  buildings  on  the  Acropolis  that  were  yisible  from  the 
theatre.  The  crouching  figures  of  Silenus,  used  as  supports  for  the 
stage,  belong  to  an  earlier  period.  The  E.  half  of  the  stage-front 
is  -wanting.  In  the  middle  is  a  flight  of  steps  uniting  the  stage  and 
the  orchestra.  The  latter  is^  paved  with  slabs  of  marble  and  is 
separated  from  the  auditorium  by  a  low  parapet,  the  holes  in  the 
upper  surface  of  which  supported  an  iron  railing.  The  rain-water 
was  carried  off  by  a  covered  gully  below  the  breast-wall.  In  0reek 
times  the  floor  of  the  orchestra  was  made  of  earth,  stamped  in ;  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  stone  kerb  and  separated  from  the  auditorium 
by  the  open  gully,  which  was  bridged  over  only  at  the  steps. 

The  theatre  proper  (ddaxpov,  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  word, 
or  TtoiXov  J  Latin  Cavea)  was  partly  excavated  in  the  solid  rock  of  the 
hill,  as  was  the  case  with  almost  all  the  theatres  of  ancient  Greece, 
in  the  form  of  a  semicircle  with  a  radius  of  150  ft.,  turned  towards 
the  S.  The  seats,  which  accommodated  14-17,000  spectators,  were 
arranged  in  concentric  tiers,  each  one  wider  than  the  last,  and 
divided  by  flights  of  steps  into  13  compartments  (see  below)  called 
xepTtlSe;  or  ^wedges',  from  their  shape.  They  were  farther  divided 
into  an  upper  and  lower  section  by  a  passage  (6tdCtwfJ.a)  halfway  up. 
The  seats  were  formed  of  blocks  of  Piraeic  stone,  and  those  in  the 
lower  rows  are  still  in  situ.  The  seats  are  cut  in  such  a  way  as  to  give 
room  to  each  spectator  to  dispose  of  his  feet  without  incommoding 
the  person  in  front  of  him.  In  the  foremost  row  the  seats  consisted 
of  chairs  of  Pentelic  marble,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  reserved 
for  the  priest  of  Dionysos,  as  the  still  legible  inscription  indicates 
(lepdco;  Aiov6oou  EXeu^eploj;).  The  archaistic  reliefs  with  which 
it  is  embellished  represent,  on  the  front,  two  satyrs  carrying  a 
large  bunch  of  grapes j  below  the  seat,  the  mythical  Arimaspes 
struggling  with  grifflnsj  and  on  the  outside,  figures  of  Eros,  with 
game-cocks.  The  other  chairs  also  bear  inscriptions  denoting  their 
use  by  priests  or  other  dignitaries.  Behind  the  seat  of  the  priest  of 
Dionysos  rises  a  large  plinth,  consisting  of  two  blocks  of  marble, 
which  probably  bore  the  throne  of  the  Emp.  Hadrian.  Below  this, 
to  the  left,  is  the  seat  of  the  priest  of  the  Olympian  Nike ,  and 
above  it,  to  the  left,  is  a  double-throne  erected  for  King  Attalos  of 
Pergamon  (p.  20)  and  the  Strateges  Diogenes,  two  munificent  patrons 
of  Athens.  Dispersed  throughout  the  whole  theatre  were  statues 
of  tragic  and  comic  poets,  the  most  prominent  of  which  were  the 
bronze  figures  of  iEschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  erected  by 
Lykourgo^.  Many  of  the  bases  of  these  statues  are  still  preserved, 
bearing  the  names  of  the  persons  represented.  The  theatre  was  open 
to  the  sky.  From  the  time  of  Lykourgos  onward  the  theatre  wa« 
also  used  for  popular  assemblies ;  the  division  into  13  compartments 
was  made  with  a  view  to  their  accommodation,  the  three  in  the  centre 
being  allotted  to  the  Prytanes,  the  council,  and  the  honoured  guests, 
while  the  other  ten  were  occupied  by  the  Phylae.     (7qqq| 
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The  Sacred  Precinct  ofDionysosEUuthertu  extended  to  the  S.  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  present  road.  It  included  not  only  the  theatre 
but  also  a  colonnade  (of  the  same  period :  4th  cent.  B.C.)  adjoining 
the  stage,  which,  with  the  Stoa  Eumenia  (p.  32),  offered  shelter  in 
case  of  rain.  The  foundations  of  two  sanctuaries  of  Dlonysos  have 
been  excavated  here;  the  earlier,  of  which  a  comer  (in  poros  stone) 
may  still  be  seen  at  the  S.W.  angle  of  the  colonnade,  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  Persian  Wars,  and  contained  the  wooden  cult- 
image  of  the  god,  brought  from  Eleuthers  on  the  frontier  of  BoBOtia 
(p.  166).  The  other,  more  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre,  the  largest  ruin 
on  thiB  site,  belongs  to  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  4th 
cent.;  it  contained  the  chryselephantine  statue  carved  by  Alkamenes. 
Pausanias  saw  both  temples  still  standing.  Between  the  theatre  and 
the  boulevard  stands  a  "'Circular  Altar,  dedicated  to  the  god  in  the 
2nd  cent,  before  our  era  and  adorned  with  garlands  and  Silenus 
masks.  Near  it  is  a  high  marble  stele  bearing  a  resolution  of  the 
Amphictyonic  Council  in  favour  of  the  Guild  of  Actors  (V)  Upol 
a6vo^C  Twv  itepl  t6v  AkSvugov  te^^vitwv),  a  body  which  enjoyed 
important  privileges  in  the  time  of  Demosthenes  and  numbered 
dramatic  authors  and  musicians,  as  well  as  actors,  among  its  members. 

Above  the  theatre  is  a  grotto  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  now 
dedicated  to  the  Panagid  Spelidtiasay  in  whose  honour  a  lamp  is 
lighted  in  the  evening.  In  front  are  some  remains  of  the  Chor^ 
affie  Monument  of  ThrasylloSy  destroyed  by  Turkish  projectiles  in 
1827.  The  monument  was  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple,  erected 
by  Thrasyllos  of  Dekeleia  in  B.C.  320  and  ornamented  with  a  votive 
tripod,  ^ich  his  sons,  in  271-270,  replaced  by  a  figure  of  Dionysos 
(removed  by  Lord  Elgin  to  England).  The  sun-dial  to  the  right  is 
mentioned  in  a  document  of  the  17th  century.  The  two  columns 
above  the  grotto  also  supported  votive  tripods,  the  holes  for  insert- 
ing which  Are  still  visible  at  the  top. 

The  ancient  remains  to  the  "W.  of  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos 
extend  along  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  in  two  terraces.  The  upper 
terrace,  above  the  long  and  conspicuous  wall  with  arches,  was  the 
Saerad  Fraoinct  of  JBioulapini  (Asklepios),  and  comprized  sanc- 
tuaries of  other  divinities  also,  such  as  the  Nymphs,  Isis,  and  Her- 
cules. The  .temple  of  iEsculapius,  the  celebrated  Asklepieion,  lay 
to  the  £.  and  was  connected  with  an  institution  for  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  (comp.  p.  316).  The  altars  were  dedicated  to  iEscu- 
lapius  himself,  toHygieia,  and  to  other  divinities  of  a  similar 
type.  Numerous  votive  reliefs  were  found  here  (see  p.  84).  The 
perpendicular  side  of  the  Acropolis  is  here  faced  with  masonry,  in 
which  is  the  entrance  to  a  small  circular  spring-house,  converted 
in  the  middle  ages  into  a  Christian  chapel,  as  which  it  now  again 
-serves;  the  water  issues  from  a  cleft  in  the  rock  and  is  collected 
in  a  semi-circular  channel.  A  colonnade  extended  hence  to  theW. 
la  float  of  the  smoothed  face  of  the  cliff.  Beyond  its  W.  end  is  a 
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round  pit,  originally  covered  by  a  roof  supported  on  columns,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  been  used  for  sacriflcial  purposes  or  as  the  abode 
of  the  sacred  serpents.  Farther  to  the  W.  seem  to  have  been  the 
dwellings  of  the  priests.  —  Farther  on  we  come  to  the  Pelaagihon 
or  Pelargikon,  forming  the  upper  portion  of  the  W.  and  S.W.  slopes 
of  the  hill,  which  was  included  in  the  earliest  settlement  and  fortifi- 
cations, but  was  left  unbuilt  on,  owing  to  oracular  prognostics.  To 
the  W.  of  this  point  may  be  noticed  traces  of  the  Enneapylon  (p.  36), 
dating  from  a  restoration  of  the  6th  century. 

The  lower  terrace  is-  in  the  form  of  a  colonnade,  the  so-called 
8toa  Eumeniay  538  ft.  in  length,  one  side  of  which  was  formed  by 
the  arched  wall  in  front  of  the  masonry  supporting  the  upper  ter- 
race. Its  length  corresponds  to  that  of  the  older  Greek  ^itinerary 
stadion'  (500  original  Attic  ft.  =  450  Engl,  ft.),  which  prevailed  until 
the  early  Roman  period  (comp.  p.  26).  The  colonnade  led  from  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysos  to  the  Odeion,  and  was  divided  into  two  by  a 
row  of  columns  in  the  middle ;  the  roof  was  probably  of  wood. 

The  *Odeion  of  Herodes  Attioni  (PI.  G,  7)  is  the  loftiest  and 
the  most  conspicuous  among  the  ruins  at  the  base  of  the  Acropolis. 
Tiberius  Claudius  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  20),  a  member  of  an  emi- 
nent Roman  family,  inherited  immense  wealth  from  his  father, 
which  he  spent  in  conferring  the  most  magnificent  benefits  on  the 
town  and  citizens  of  Athens  (p.  26).  He  built  the  Odeion  in  mem- 
ory of  his  wife,  Appia  Annia  Begilla  (d.  ca.  160  A. D),  a  noble 
Roman  lady,  whose  name  it  sometimes  bears.  We  know  little  of 
the  history  of  the  building.  The  charred  timber  and  iron  refuse 
mixed  with  bricks  found  here  in  1848-58  indicate  that  it  was  once 
the  prey  of  a  serious  conflagration.  At  a  later  period  it  served  as  a 
sort  of  outwork  for  the  defence  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Odela,  unlike 
most  of  the  theatres  of  antiquity,  were  roofed  in  and  were  originally 
intended  for  musical  entertainments;  that  of  Herodes,  however, 
was  evidently  constructed  mainly  with  a  view  to  dramatic  perform- 
ances. The  facade  is  constructed  in  the  Roman  round-arched  style, 
and  consisted  of  three  stories.  The  usual  entrance  is  by  the  western- 
most of  the  three  doorways,  adjoining  which  is  the  red  wooden 
cottage  of  the  pensioner  who  keeps  the  key  of  the  ruin  (25-501.). 
Above  this  hut  is  a  tablet  of  white  marble  recording  the  heroic 
action  of  the  Philhellene  Fabvier,  who  broke  through  tlie  besieging 
Turkish  army  near  the  Odeion  (see  p.  22).  A  niche  at  the  entrance 
contains  the  statue  of  a  Roman  magistrate.  The  disposition  of  the 
Interior  is  that  of  a  theatre  of  the  Roman  period.  The  low  Roman 
logeion  or  stage  was  116  ft.  in  breadth  and  26  ft.  in  depth ;  it  was 
approached  from  the  orchestra  by  two  small  flights  of  steps,  part  of 
one  of  which  (to  the  E.)  is  still  extant.  The  niches  for  the  beams 
that  bore  the  planks  of  the  stage  are  visible  at  the  base  of  the  rear 
wall,  underneath  which  a  receptacle  for  water  was  placed.  At  the 
ack  of  the  stage  is  a  massive  wall,  pierced  by  three  stage-doors ; 
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there  were  also  entrances  to  the  stage  in  the  parascenla  on  eaeh  side* 
AboTe  this  wall  was  a  row  of  columns  bearing  a  second  story,  which 
was  perhaps  used  for  the  appearance  of  divinities  in  the  play  (tlieo- 
logeion) ;  the  holes  by  which  the  beams  entered  the  wall  are  viS' 
ible  here  also.  There  was  probably  still  a  third  story.  The  or- 
chestra, 62  ft.  in  breadth,  is  pared  with  particoloured  squares  of 
marble ;  the  fountain  seems  to  have  been  connected  with  an  ancient 
aqueduct.  The  auditorium,  260  ft.  in  diameter,  accommodated 
6000  persons,  the  tiers  of  seats  rising  one  aboTO  another  on  the 
rocky  slope  of  the  Acropolis.  The  lower  part,  containing  19  tiers, 
is  diyided  by  flights  of  steps  into  five,  the  upper,  with  13  (?)  tiers, 
into  ten  sections.  The  two  lowest  rows  were  distinguished  by  steps 
serring  as  foot-stools,  the  lowest  row  being  also  provided  with  backs. 
The  seats  and  the  whole  of  the  masonry  were  covered  with  Pentelic 
marble.  Behind  the  uppermost  row  there  is  supposed  to  have  been 
a  colonnade,  and  the  whole  building  was  covered  with  a  magnificent 
roof  of  cedar,  the  construction  of  which  is  obscure. 

The  foundations,  hewn  in  breccia-rock,  of  which  the  remains 
are  seen  on  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  auditorium,  are  ascribed  by  D5rp- 
feld  to  a  Choragic  Montmient  erected  by  Nikias,  son  of  Nikodemos, 
in  320-319,  which  was  removed  when  the  Odeion  and  the  street  above 
it  were  being  constracted  (see  p.  36). 

A  steep  footpath  ascends  from  the  W.  side  of  the  Odeion  to 
the  plateau  in  front  of  the  Acropolis  (p.  36).  It  is,  however,  mora 
convenient  to  follow  the  boulevard,  and  turn  to  the  right  a  little 
farther  on,  by  the  road  (p.  36)  opposite  the  tavern  (Soxp^TTjc). 

About  halfway  up  the  road  is  an  open  space  where  the  foundations 
of  a  building  originally  divided  into  two  by  a  central  row  of  columns 
have  been  laid  bare  on  the  right.  Here  we  leave  the  road  on  the 
left  and  cross  to  the  highest  summit  (375  ft.)  of  the  rocky  plateau, 
separated  from  the  Acropolis  by  a  depression,  which  both  in  anoient 
and  modem  times  has  borne  the  name  of  Areopagns  (^  Apeio^  irdfoO) 
or  HUl  of  Mars  (PI.  B,  0,  6).  The  N.E.  side  is  precipitous,  but  on 
^e  other  three  sides  it  descends  gradually  to  the  plain.  A  flight  of 
about  15  steps  cut  in  the  rock  and  now  in  a  state  of  ruin  ascends  to 
the  site  of  some  ancient  altars,  for  which  platforms  were  hewn  in 
the  rock.  The  ancient  court  of  the  Areopagus,  consisting  of  vener- 
able and  eminent  Athenian. citizens  and  exercising  supreme  juris- 
diction in  all  cases  of  life  and  death,  held  its  sittings  on  this  hill, 
above  the  spring  of  the  Eumenides  (see  below).  It  was  said  to  derive 
Us  name  from  the  fact  that  Ares  or  Mars  was  the  first  person  tried 
here,  for  the  murder  of  Halirrhottos;  Orestes  also  obtained  absolu- 
tion here  for  the  murder  of  his  mother  Klytnmnestra.  At  the  base 
9i  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  hill,  in  a  railed<rin  enclosure  to  which  we 
tereeod  on  the  W.  side,  is  a  chaos  of  huge  blocks  of  rock,  amid 
:tihixkif  half  concealed  by  creeping  plants,  is  a  deep  fissure.  Th' 
lihrtmiirtt  reeeis  probably  harboured  the  shrine  of  the  Erinyc 
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(Furies)  01  avenging  deities  of  blood,  euphemistically  termed  the 
Eumenides  or  benevolent.  It  is  the  scene  of  iBschylns^s  tragedy 
of  that  name.  It  is  nsnally  assumed  that  it  was  from  the  Areopagus 
that  St  Paul,  in  the  spring  of  64  A.D.,  delivered  the  speech  of  which 
we  have  an  account  in  the  17th  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apost- 
les ("AvSpec  *A^vaiot,  xata  Tzd^ta  (be  SeioiSaifAOveoT^pouc  OfAoic 
%empS} :  Ye  men  of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  some- 
what religious  —  not  *too  superstitious',  as  the  Authorized  Version 
has  it).  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that  the  scene  of  the  speech 
was  the  Kings'  Hall  (p.  66),  or  place  of  business  of  the  Areopagites 
in  the  market-place.  A  little  to  the  W.  of  the  rocky  chaos  above 
described  are  the  ruins  of  a  Christian  church  dedicated  to  Dionysios 
the  AreopagUey  Paul's  first  convert  in  Athens. 

Past  the  W.  base  of  the  Areopagus  ran  the  old  road  connecting 
the  market-place  (p.  66)  with  the  Acropolis.  It  ascended  gradually 
through  the  depression  between  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx  to  the 
saddle  lying  between  the  Acropolis  and  the  Museion  Hill,  and  then 
bore  to  the  N.E.  on  the  W.  slope  of  the'formex  to  the  Beul€  Gate 
(p.  36).  Prof.  Dorpfeld's  excavations,  begun  in  1891,  indicate  that 
contiguous  to  this  road,  between  a  point  a  little  to  the  S.W.  of  the 
Areopagus  and  the  Acropolis ,  lay  the  most  ancient  portion  of  the 
lower  town  (p.  16). 

The  hills  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Pnyx  adjoin  one  another  so 
elotely  at  one  point  that  there  is  just  room  for  the  road  to  pass 
between.  Instead  of  keeping  in  a  straight  direction  a&  now,  the 
ancient  road  here  diverged  to  the  left  towards  the  Acropatis  (oomp. 
PI.  B,  7).  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with  private  dwellings  and 
public  buildings.  Among  the  maze  of  masonry  here,  the  remains 
of  the  earliest  dwellings,  sunk  more  deeply  and  oonttrueted  of 
polygonal  masonry,  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  higher-lying 
Roman  edifices  built  of  small  stcnies.  —  Immediately  to  the  left  (E.) 
of  the  ancient  road,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  polygonal  blocks  of 
limestone,  is  a  triangular  precinct  known  as  the  — 

Dionysion  en  Limnals  (PI.  B,  7),  the  sanctuary  of  DUmyt08 
Lenaeosy  the  inventor  of  the  wine-press,  in  the  district  of  Idmne 
(p.  14).  Adjacent  was  situated  the  Orchestra,  the  scene  of  the 
oldest  dramatic  representations,  in  which  the  statues  of  Harmodios 
and  Aristogeiton  (p.  18)  were  erected.  Within  ^e  wall,  beneath 
the  later  Roman  masonry  of  small  stones,  are  three  stni(«tnies  ef 
Greek  origin :  at  the  S.  angle  is  a  building  resembling  a  temple  in 
in  its  ground-plan;  in  the  centre  is  a  basis  of  blocks  of  pores  stoae 
pierced  with  four  sockets  for  an  altur,  the  cuttings  in  the  W,  step 
being  intended  for  two  steles;  the  third  stmctuie,  in  the  N.W. 
angle,  was  a  wine-press.  The  temple  itself  dates  from  the  6th  or 
7th  cent;  the  precinct  behind  was  opened  to  the  people  only  on 
the  occasion  of  the  mysteries  on  the  12th  Anthesteieion  (Th<ii«.  H, 
5).  —  The  haU  (60  ft.  by  36  ft.)  occupying  the  £.  half  d  the 
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DionyBion  is  of  the  Roman  period,  and,  as  an  insciiption  found 
there  records,  represents  the  Baccheion^  or  meedng-hoose  of  the 
lobaechi,  a  sect  which  continued  the  cnlt  of  Lenaos  in  Roman  times. 

Opposlto,  on  the  right  (W.)  side  of  the  ancient  road,  and  S.  of 
the  wine -press,  are  the  foundations  of  another  small  Sanctuary 
(6th  cent) ,  while  beyond  the  modern  road  are  teen  those  of  a 
Lcsche^  of  the  4th  century. 

From  the  S.  angle  of  the  Dionysion  a  small  side-street ,  dating 
from  the  Greek  period  hut  walled-up  by  the  Romans,  leads  to  the 
left ;  about  7  and  16  paces  farther  on  are  two  similar  lanes.  Beyond 
the  third,  and  enclosed  by  a  wall,  is  the  iimj/ndon,  or  sacred  pre- 
einet  of  Amynos  and  Aslilepios ,  in  which  Sophocles  was  once  a 
priest.  A  gateway  marked  the  N.W.  corner,  while  Inside,  by  the 
E.  wall,  is  a  small  tonple  of  the  healing  god,  with  the  base  of  a 
marble  saerifloial  table ;  the  foundation  near  it  was  fed  by  a  branch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  the  Peisistratids. 

Facing  these  side-streets  appeals  to  haye  lain  in  Greek  anti- 
quity an  open  space  extending  to  the  Pnyx  Hill ;  nothing  has  been 
discoYered  here  except  tiie  walls  of  a  late-Roman  building.  This 
was  the  space  in  front  of  the  KaUirfh6e,  the  ancient  town-spring 
that  rose  in  the  deme  of  Melite  (p.  13).  The  Peisistratids  repaired 
the  fountain  and  connected  it  with  a  great  aqueduct,  which  tapped 
the  waters  of  the  upper  Ilissos  valley.  The  fountain  was  proyided 
with  nine  spouts,  and  was  named  Enneakrounos  (PI.  B,  T),  or  the 
*nine-piped*. 

The  thin  streamlets  wkich  from  time  immemorial  bare  trickled  through 
the  limestone  rock  were  supplemented  about  Solon's  time  by  means  of 
narrow  channels  in  the  rock,  which  extended  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Odeion 
of  Heirodes.  The  aqueduct  of  the  Peisistratidae,  which  lies  6  ft.  below,  ran 
under  the  theatre  of  Dionysos  and  through  the  present  Palace  Garden.  A 
portion  of  it  now  laid  bare  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Enneakrounos  con- 
sists of  a  rock-channel,  in  the  bottom  of  which  an  earthenware  pipe  was 
found.  The  aqueduct  appears  to  have  ended  below  the  present  carriage- 
road,  in  front  of  tiie  rock  with  the  iron  gate,  while  the  well-house  was 
evidently  in  the  rock  behind,  at  a  height  of  2UB6  ft.  above  the  sea.  A  little 
higher  up,  at  the  side  of  the  road,  we  notice  the  conduit,  and  farther  on 
are  fragments  of  stucco  belonging  to  a  basin  connected  with  it,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  272  ft.  above  the  sea.  Behind  the  above-mentioned  iron  gate 
is  a  well-chamber  in  the  rock,  dating  from  Roman  times,  which  proves 
that  there  were  water-works  here  down  to  a  comparatively  late  period. 
Besides  the  Enneakrounos,  other  fountains  were  fed  by  the  aqueduct,  as, 
for  instance,  those  in  the  suburb  of  Eoile,  between  the  Pnyx  and  the 
Kuseion  MUs,  and  in  the  Amyneion  (see  above).    Comp.  also  p.  27. 

In  the  neighbourhood,  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos, 
which  lay  to  the  W.  below  the  Beul^  Gate,  was  situated  the  most 
ancient  Market  Place  of  the  town.  Owing  to  the  expansion  of  the 
city,  the  market-place  was  transferred  farther  to  the  N.  W.  about  the 
beginning  of  the  6th  century  (p.  66). 
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b.  The  Aoropolif . 

YisitorB  are  admitted  to  the  Acropolis  free  at  any  time  between  sun- 
rise and  sunset.  Those,  however,  who  wish  to  make  a  *yisit  to  it  by 
moonlight  require  a  special  permesso  (aSeia),  which  may  he  obtained 
gratis  on  application  to  the  general  ephoros  (p.  60). 

The  natural  centre  of  all  settlements  in  the  Attic  plain  within 
the  historical  period  has  been  formed  by  the  **Acropolif ,  a  rocky 
plateau  of  crystalline  limestone ,  rising  precipitonsly  to  a  height  of 
about  600  ft.  aboye  the  sea.  The  semi-mythical  Pelasgi,  of  whom  but 
a  few  isolated  traces  hare  been  found  in  Attica,  are  said  to  hare 
leyelled  the  top,  increased  the  natural  steepness  of  the  rock  on  three 
sides,  built  a  wall  round  it,  and  fortified  the  only  accessible  part 
on  the  W.  by  the  so-called  Ennedpylon  Pelatgikon  (p.  32).  The 
Acropolis  was  the  earliest  seat  of  the  Athenian  kings,  who  here  sat 
in  judgment  and  assembled  their  councils,  and  also  of  the  chief 
sanctuaries  of  the  state.  At  a  later  period  the  judicial  and  pop- 
ular assemblies  were  remoyed  to  the  lower  town,  and  the  Acropolis 
deyoted  solely  to  the  gods.  Peisistratos,  howeyer,  who  embellished 
the  H^katompedon  and  built  a  fine  gateway,  also  fixed  his  own 
residence  here.  These  ancient  buildings  were  destroyed  by  the 
Persians  in  B.C.  480-479,  after  which  Themistokles  and  Kimon 
renewed  the  encircling  walls.  Then  began  the  meridian  of  its 
splendour  under  Perikles,  whose  buildings  imparted  to  the  Acro- 
polis its  future  character,  and  the  ruins  of  which  still  present  the 
finest  picture  of  the  unriyalled  art  of  antiquity. 

The  first  road  diverging  to  the  right  from  the  Dionysos  Areopagitea 
street,  a  little  to  the  W.  of  the  Odeion  of  Herodes  Atticus  (see 
p.  32),  ascends  to  the  so-called  Beul6  Gate,  on  the  plateau  below 
the  upper  and  steeper  part  of  the  W.  side  of  the  Acropolis.  Walk- 
ers may  also  ascend  to  this  point  from  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  by 
the  route  mentioned  at  p.  62. 

The  BeuliS  Gate,  named  after  the  French  savant  who  discover- 
ed it  in  1852  under  the  Turkish  bastions  that  previously  concealed 
it,  has  since  1889  again  become  the  main  entrance  to  the  Acropolis 
(comp.  the  modem  inscription  on  the  ancient  marble  tablet  on  the 
inside).  It  is  6V2  ^t.  in  width  and  lies  exactly  in  the  axis  of  the 
central  opening  of  the  Propylsea.  The  gate  itself  is  constructed  of 
the  fragments  of  the  choragic  monument  of  Nikias  (p.  33),  which 
was  taken  down  about  160  A.D.  The  two  low  towers  with  which 
the  gateway  is  flanked  show  by  the  continuity  of  their  mason^s 
marks  that  they  were  formed  of  stones  specially  prepared  for  the 
purpose;  they  are  contemporary  with  the  great  marble  staircase 
(see  below). 

The  old  Greek  gate,  which  was  reached  by  the  ancient  road  mentioned 
at  p.  84,  probably  lay  in  the  same  direction,  a  little  below  the  present  one. 

From  the  BeuM  Gate  we  ascend  a  marble  staircase,  with  many 
gaps,  to  a  narrow  platform  and  thence  to  the  Propylaa,  below  which 
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we  see  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  to  the  left,  and  the  bastion  below 
the  Temple  of  Nike  (p.  38),  to  the  right.  This  ascent  is  so  steep 
that  the  horsemen  and  chariots  of  the  Panathenaan  procession  could 
not  have  actnally  ascended  the  hill  but  must  haye  remained  at  the 
foot.  The  staircase,  which  is  largely  built  of  ancient  fragments,  was 
probably  erected  in  the  first  half  of  the  1st  cent  A.D.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  ancient  road  which  it  replaced  led  from  the  S.  side, 
below  the  Nike  bastion,  in  the  direction  of  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa, 
then  turned  sharply  to  the  S.E.,  and  ended  at  the  middle  gateway 
of  the  Propylsa.  —  The  torso  of  a  bull,  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
Beultf  Gate,  to  the  left,  a  work  of  the  more  developed  archaic  art, 
probably  belonged  to  the  group  of  ^Theseus  fighting  the  bull',  a 
votive  offering  tiom  the  people  of  Marathon,  which  stood  between 
the  Propylaa  and  the  Hekatompedon. 

To  the  left,  below  the  above-mentioned  platform,  are  some 
remains  of  the  medieval  castle-wall,  beneath  which  is  an  antique 
wall ;  the  depression  in  the  ground,  close  by,  formed  part  of  one  of 
the  terraces  of  the  Enneapylon,  and  still  contains  in  situ  an  ancient 
altar  in  poros  stone.  To  the  right,  on  the  edge  of  the  rock,  along 
which  a  railing  runs  as  far  as  the  Nike  bastion,  are  fragments  of  an 
architrave,  adorned  with  doves  and  fillets,  and  according  to  the  in- 
scriptions upon  them,  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan-' 
demos  (p.  85).  Above  the  S.  end  of  the  platform,  in  the  W.  wall  of 
the  Nike  bastion,  are  two  ancient  niches,  supported  by  modern  pil- 
lars and  probably  occupied  originally  by  figures  of  gods  or  by  altars. 

The  tower-like  square  pedestal,  to  the  left,  55  ft.  in  height  and 
12^/2  by  10  ft.  in  diameter  above  the  base,  once  bore  a  statue  of 
Marcus  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  the  celebrated  general  and  son-in-law 
of  Augustus,  erected,  while  he  was  still  living,  between  B.C.  27 
and  12.  The  inscription  on  the  S.  side  celebrates  him  as  a  bene- 
factor of  the  dty,  but  no  particulars  of  his  benefactions  have  come 
dovni  to  us. 

To  the  N.  of  the  pedestal  of  Agrippa  is  a  staircase  of  about  60  steps 
(entrance  closed)  which  descends  to  the  ancient  and  celebrated  KlaptyAra, 
or  castle-well.  The  spring  rises  from  a  flssare  in  the  rock  in  a  small 
-  ehamber,  which  was  used  as  a  chapel  in  the  Bveantine  epoch.  It  was 
rediscovered  by  Pittakii  in  1832  while  searching  tor  water  to  use  in  case 
of  siege. 

Pausanias  mentions  the  sanctuaries  of  Pan  and  Apollo  as  close  to  the 
Klepiydra.  The  latest  excavations  made  by  the  Greeks  have  identified 
these  sanctuaries  in  the  caverns  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  rock,  to  the  E. 
of  the  Klepsydra,  which  may  be  climbed  from  this  point.  The  purpose 
of  the  shallow  cavern  above  the  Klepsydra  is  not  clear.  The  two  spacious 
open  caverns  farther  to  the  E.  formed  the  Bhrint  of  Apollo  (perhaps  the 
^hiont).  In  and  below  the  second  a  number  of  n^arble  tablets  were 
found,  dedicated  to  Apollo  Hypakrseos  (or  hypo  Makrais),  implying  that 
*Apollo  under  the  hill^  was  the  name  given  him  here,  the  rock  overhead 
being  called  ^Makrai*.  The  pit  in  front  of  the  grotto  is  supposed  to 
indicate  the  site  of  the  Tomb  0/  ErtOUheut  (Burip.,  Ion  21) ;  the  remains 
of  a  square  altar  are  seen  in  front  of  the  other  grotto.  Farther  down 
steps  have  been  eut  in  the  rock;  below  them  is  a  plateau  paved  with 
Uoekf  of  poros  stone  and  surrounded  with  a  wall  of  the  same  material, 
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and  reacbine  as  far  as  the  Klepsydra.  Tbe  wall,  according  to  Ddrpfeld, 
formed  the  X,  angle  of  the  Pelasgikon  (p.  32).  —  Adjacent  to  these  cavema 
on  the  E.  is  a  deep  cleft,  the  low  entrance  into  which  is  partly  concealed 
by  a  rock;  this  is  believed  to  be  the  grotto  where  Kreosa,  the  daughter 
of  Erechtheus,  was  surprised  by  Apollo,  and  afterwards  became  the 
mother  of  Ion,  the  progenitor  of  the  lonians. 

This  and  the  adjoining  grotto  on  the  W.,  which  is  accessible  by  two 
equally  low  passaget,  constituted  the  Baaetnary  of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians 
dedicated  to  this  deity  in  return  for  his  aid  at  the  battle  of  Marathon 
(p.  338).  Euripides  here  places  the  scene  in  his  *Ion\  where  the  three 
daughters  of  Eekrops  dance  to  the  music  of  Pan's  pipes.  It  is  also  the 
rendesTOus  agreed  upon  by  the  enamoured  spouses,  Kinesias  and  Myr^ 
rhine,  in  the  *Lysistrata'  of  Aristophanes.  "-  Hear  the  sanctuary  of  Pan, 
to  the  N.E.,  the  remains  of  steps  may  be  seen  which  ascended  to  one  of 
the  smaller  gates  in  the  wall  of  Kimon.  In  the  rock  below  extends  a 
long  fissure  with  openings  on  the  E.  and  W.  The  W.  exit  is  through  a 
roomy  cavern  (26  ft.  broad  by  13  ft.  high),  which  probably  belonged  to  the 
Sanctuary  of  Aglaurot,  a  daughter  of  Kekrops  and  priestess  of  Athena.  At 
the  back  of  the  cave,  to  the  right,  begins  a  flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rock. 
On  reaching  the  top  this  was  most  likely  conUnued  by  a  wooden  staircase 
ending  W.  of  the  Erechtheion,  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase  of  the  Arrhe- 
phorse  (p.  54)  ascending  to  the  citadel. 

On  the  rigbt  we  observe  a  small  flight  of  marble  steps,  -whicli 
descends  from  the  Nike  terrace  but  does  not  extend  as  far  as  our 
staircase.  The  left  corner-pillar  Is  covered  by  a  block  of  Hymettos 
marble,  on  the  upper  surface  of  which  are  traces  of  an  equestrian 
statue,  while  on  the  two  sides  are  inscriptions,  the  one  next  the 
steps  dating  from  the  6th  cent  while  the  other  is  a  later  copy  of 
the  same ;  according  to  them  the  equestrian  statue  was  erected  about 
the  middle  of  the  5th  century.  A  similar  monument  stood  on  the 
opposite  anta  at  the  S.W.  corner  beside  the  Pinakotheka  (p.  42). 
Both  represented  votiye-offerlngs  erected  from  the  spoils  of  victory 
by  Hvpparchs  or  leaders  of  the  cavalry. 

The  **Temple  of  Athena  Kike  or  Nike  Apteros»  which  stands 
on  a  massive  stone  bastion  26  ft.  high,  was  reconstructed  in  its 
original  position  by  Ross,  Schanbert,  and  Hansen  in  1835-36,  with 
the  fragments  of  the  original  building  brought  to  light  on  the  de- 
struction of  a  Turkish  battery.  The  bastion  was  erected  at  the 
same  time  as  the  wall  of  Kimon  and  received  its  marble  facing 
during  the  building  of  the  Propylsa.  The  date  of  the  temple  itself 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained.  An  inscription  dating  from  the  middle 
of  the  5th  cent,  was  discovered  in  1897,  according  to  which  Kalli- 
krates  (p.  45)  was  charged  with  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  a  temple 
to  Athena  Nike.  Whether  its  construction  was  forthwith  begun  is 
not  definitely  known ;  the  style  of  the  architecture  and  sculpture 
would  place  it  between  440  and  410  B.C.  (comp.  p.  civ). 

Like  the  Propylaa,  this  diminutive  but  beautiful  temple  consists 
entirely  of  Pentelic  marble.  It  is  18  ft  wide  and  27  ft  long,  and 
stands  on  a  stylobate  of  three  steps.  It  is  what  is  called  an  Amphi" 
prostyle  TetrastyU  temple,  having  a  portico  with  four  columns  at 
each  end,  but  none  on  the  sides.  The  columns  are  of  the  Ionic 
order  and  13^4  ft  in  height,  including  the  base  &nd  capital.    The 
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srebitr&Te  eonsisU  of  three  members,  aboTe  whleh  is  a  seolptured 
frieze  (see  below).  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the  roof  haTe  been 
found ;  it  ended  on  the  E.  and  W.  in  pediments,  which  were  un- 
adorned with  sculptures.  The  entrance  to  the  oella,  which  is  13  ft. 
9  in.  wide  and  12  ft.  5  in.  deep,  is  formed  by  two  pillars,  formerly 
connected  with  the  anta  by  a  railing  or  balustrade.  The  statue  of 
tiie  goddess  held  a  pomegranate  in  the  right  hand  and  a  helmet  in 
the  left.  The  name  of  Nike  Apterot,  or  the  'Wingless  Victory',  is 
misleading,  as  the  reference  is  to  a  special  type  of  Athena,  not  to 
the  goddess  Nike. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Fki^sb,  which  is  86  ft.  in  length  and 
17^2  ^^»  in  height,  has  been  preserved.  Foar  panels  were  taken  to 
England  by  Lord  Elgin,  and  are  replaced  by  copies  in  terracotta. 
The  others,  fonnd  by  Ross  in  1834,  occupy  their  original  posi- 
tion, though  the  exact  arrangement  of  the  reliefs  at  the  sides  is  pro- 
blematical. On  the  £.  end  is  an  assembly  of  the  gods,  with  Athena  in 
their  midst.  As  all  the  heads  and  all  the  special  attributes  except 
Athena's  shield  are  wanting,  it  is  impossible  to  Identify  all  the  di- 
▼inities.  The  two  sitting  male  figures  next  to  Athena  are  Zeus  and 
Poseidon,  AboYe  Zeus  are  the  remains  of  a  smaller  figure  supposed 
to  be  Oanymede  or  Pan  (comp.  p.  38).  At  the  S.  angle  are  Peitho 
(Persuasion)  and  Aphrodite^  the  latter  holding  Eros  by  the  hand. 
None  of  the  others  have  been  recognised.  —  The  reliefs  at  the  sides 
represent  (on  the  £.)  the  battles  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  (or 
Amazons?),  many  of  the  figures  being  represented  on  horseback, 
and  (on  the  W.)  battles  among  Greeks,  perhaps  the  victory  of  the 
Athenians  over  the  Bcsotians,  the  latter  having  sided  with  the  Per- 
sians at  the  battle  of  Platsa.  It  has  therefore  been  supposed  that 
the  general  aim  of  the  frieze  was  the  celebration  of  the  Battle  of 
Pkttaea  and  of  the  aid  there  rendered  by  the  gods.  If  this  idea  be 
correct,  then  it  is  probable  that  the  £.  relief  represents  Athena 
pleading  tho  cause  of  her  city  In  the  council  of  the  Immortals. 

The  marble  coping  on  the  top  of  the  bastion  supporting  the 
temple  was  in  ancient  times  surmounted  by  a  Balustrade,  which  was 
adorned  on  its  outer  side  with  reliefs,  and  bore  a  bronze  railing. 
The  sockets  into  which  the  blocks  of  marble  fitted  can  still  be  traced 
on  the  W4  and  N.  sides  of  the  temple.  At  the  small  staircase  on  the 
N.  side  the  balustrade  turned  to  the  S.  and  was  prolonged  to  the 
N.E.  angle  of  the  temple.  It  is  probable  that  it  also  bordered  the 
S.  edge  of  the  bastion,  and  struck  off  at  an  ang^e,  similar  to  that 
on  ^e  N.  side,  to  Join  the  S.£.  comer  of  the  temple.  The  reliefs 
Resented  figures  of  Victory,  erecting  trophies  and  leading  cattle 
to  the  sacrifice,  in  the  presence  of  Athena.  One  of  the  trophies  con- 
rists  of  spoils  taken  fh»m  the  Persians,  while  another  evidently 
oummMnorates  a  naval  victory.  One  slab  represented  a  Nike  kneel- 
te^  itpon  an  ox,  and  about  to  plunge  the  sacrificial  knife  into  its 
Mf.  Thb  most  admired  among  the  remains  of  this  parapet  are  the 
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slabs  bearing  a  representatioii  of  a  eow  lei  by  two  Yiotories  and  tke 
*8andal^fastening'  Nike,  but  the  tiained  and  sympathetic  eye  will 
Also  find  a  feast  of  beanty  in  the  other  fragments  (p.  60)« 

The  *YiBw  from  the  platform  at  the  W.  end  of  the  temple  of 
Nike  is  justly  celebrated. 

Before  us  lie  the  Baif  of  Phaieron^  the  peninsula  of  Muaychia^  the 
town  and  harbour  of  Piraeut,  and  the  island  of  BcUamU^  in  front  of  which 
is  the  small  island  of  Pspttaleta^  with  its  lighthouse.    A  little  farther  to 
the  right,  beyond  the  £cv  of  EleutU^  rises  the  dome-like  rock,  of  Acro' 
Corinthf  backed  by  loftier  and  more  distant  heights.    To  the  right  of 
this,  but  in  the  immediate  foreground,  rise  the  rooky  steps  of  the  Pnyx, 
In  the  plain  are  the  venerable  olive  plantations.   Above  these  rise  Sketra' 
manga  and  the  mountains  of  Megara,    On  the  S.W.,  to  the  left  of  the 
tower-like  Montiment  of  PhUopappo*^  opens  the  wide  Saronie  Otrif,  backed 
by  the  Island  oi^gina^  with  the  lofty  Mt.  Elias,  the  mountains  oi  Argo- 
lU^  and  the  island  of  Hydra.    To  the  left  we  have  an  unimpeded  view  of 
the  coast  of  Attica  as  far  as  the  little  island  of  QaldarofUti^  off  Gape  Sun- 
ion,  a  distance  of  over  30  M.    This  was  the  scene  Byron  had  in  his  mind 
in  the  opening  lines  of  the  third  canto  of  *The  Corsair'. 
*Slow  sinks,  more  lovely  ere  his  race  be  run, 
'Along  Morea's  hills  the  setting  sun ; 
*Not,  as  in  northern  climes,  obscurely  bright, 
*But  one  unclouded  blaze  of  living  light ! 
•O'er  the  hush'd  deep  the  yellow  beam  he  throws 
'Gilds  the  green  wave,  that  trembles  as  it  glows. 
*0n  old  ^gina's  rock  and  Idra's  isle, 
*The  god  of  gladness  sheds  his  parting  smile; 
*0'er  his  own  regions  lingering,  loves  to  shine, 
'Though  there  his  altars  are  no  more  diVine. 
'Descending  fast  the  mountain  shadows  kiss 
'Thy  glorious  gulf,  unconquer'd  Salamis! 
Their  azure  arches  through  the  long  expanse 
'More  deeply  purpled  meet  his  mellowing  glance, 
'And  tenderest  tints,  along  their  summits  driven, 
'Mark  his  gay  course,  and  own  tbe  hues  of  heaven  \ 
'Till,  darkly  shaded  from  the  land  and  deep, 
'Behind  his  Delphian  cliff  he  sinks  to  sleep/ 
Here,  according  to  the  old  legend  related  by  Pausanias,  King  iEgens 
took  his  stand  to  catch  the  first  glimpse  of  the  returning  ship  in  which 
Theseus  had  sailed  to  Crete.  Theseus  unhappily  forgot  to  hoist  the  white 
sails  that  were  to  announce  his  victory  over  the  Minotaur,  and  his  aged 
father,  believing  the  black  sails  to  be  a  signal  of  the  death  of  his  son, 
threw  himself  headlong  from  the  rock. 

The  **Frop7l8Ba  (npoir6Xata),  the  most  important  secular  work 
in  ancient  Athens,  consisting  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble ,  was  be- 
gun in  B.C.  437,  on  the  foundations  of  an  earlier  gateway  (p.  36), 
and  was  completed  in  five  years,  t  The  architect  was  MfutUdes, 
This  magnificent  building,  *the  brilUant  jewel  on  the  front  of  the 
conspicuous  rocky  coronet  of  the  Athenian  Acropolis',  rivalled  the 
Parthenon  in  the  admiration  of  the  ancients ;  and  even  now,  when 
time  and  the  destructiyeness  of  man  have  done  their  worst,  we 
recognize  in  its  noble  design  the  bloom  of  eternal  youth.  The  im- 
posing structure  consists  of  a  central  gateway  and  two  wings,  oc- 
cupying the  whole  of  the  upper  W.  side  of  the  Acropolis.    The 
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gateway  proper  consists  of  a  wall  pierced  with  Ato  openings,  before 
whieh  on  eitiier  side  lie  the  Doric  colonnades  that  give  name  to  the 
-whole  (npoic6Xaia,  that  which  lies  before  the  iidXai,  or  gates).  Each 
of  these  colonnades  has  six  columns  in  front  and  was  surmounted 
by  a  frieze  of  triglyphs  and  metopes,  crowned  by  a  pediment.  The 
pediments  were  probably  destitute  of  sculpture,  as  Wheler  and  Spon 
(p.  61)  saw  them  in  this  condition  in  1675. 

The  W»  Portico^  to  which  we  ascend  by  means  of  three  huge 
steps  of  marble  and  dark-blue  Eleusinian  stone,  12-14  in.  in 
height  and  16  in.  in  width,  is  larger  than  the  E.  portico.  Its  six 
anterior  columns  belong  to  the  Doric  order  and  consequently  rise 
directly  from  the  stylobate,  without  bases;  they  are  28  ft.  in 
height,  of  which  2  ft.  3  in.  are  occupied  by  the  capital,  and  yary  in 
diameter  from  6  ft.  3  in.  at  the  bottom  to  3  ft  11  in.  where  they 
join  the  capital.  The  flutes,  separated  by  sharp  edges,  are  20  in 
number  on  each  column.  The  space  between  the  two  central  col- 
umns is  12  ft.  7  in.  while  the  other  intercolumniations  vary  from 
5  ft.  IOV2  in-  to  6  ft.  7  in.  Behind  each  of  the  central  columns 
and  flanking  the  main  passage  stand  three  slender  Ionic  columns 
with  their  appropriate  bases.  When  complete  these  columns  were 
33  ft.  7  in.  high,  the  capital  measuring  2  ft.  3^/2  in.,  and  the  base 
1  ft.  5^2  In.;  the  shafts,  3  ft.  2  in.  in  diameter  at  the  base,  have 
24  flutes,  separated  by  narrow  fillets.  The  ceiling  was  divided  into 
sunk  panels  adorned  with  painting. 

^one  of  the  Ionic  capitals  are  now  in  their  places,  but  fragments  of 
them  are  scattered  around  and  show  traces  of  painting.  Other  Ionic  relics 
of  great  beauty  are  lying  near,  and  some  of  the  square  compartments  or 
coffers  of  the  roof,  adorned  with  gilt  stars  on  a  blue  ground,  are  also 
preserved. 

The  central  part  of  the  Propyl»a  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and 
S.  by  massive  walls,  54  ft.  long,  ending  on  both  sides  in  co- 
lossal antae.  Between  these,  at  a  distance  of  about  8  ft.  from  the 
innermost  of  the  Ionic  columns ,  stretches  from  side  to  side  the 
Gateway  proper,  consisting,  as  above  remarked,  of  a  wall  with  five 
openings.  The  side-entrances  are  approached  by  five  steps  about 
1  ft.  high,  of  which  the  first  four  are  of  marble  and  the  upper- 
most of  ^lack  Eleusinian  stone;  the  central  gateway,  through 
which  the  main  roadway  passes,  has  no  steps.  The  central  opening 
is  24  ft.  2  in.  high  and  13  ft.  8  in.  wide;  the  two  openings  next 
it  are  17  ft.  8  in.  high  and  9Y2^*  wide;  while  the  two  outer  portals 
are  only  11  ft.  3  in.  high  and  4  ft.  9  in.  wide.  These  entrances  must 
all  have  been  closed  by  massive  gates,  the  grating  noise  of  which 
in  opening  is  alluded  to  by  Aristophanes. 

The  E.  PoHieOy  which  is  19  ft.  in  depth  and  59  ft.  in  width, 
corresponds  to  the  front  half  of  the  W.  portico.  Its  six  Doric  col- 
umns stand  upon  a  stylobate  raised  by  two  steps  above  the  gate- 
way iptoper;  five  of  them  still  bear  their  capitals  and  two  are  still 
naiitdd  by  one  of  the  huge  blocks  of  stone  forming  the  architrave. 
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The  task  of  spanning  the  intervals  hetween  the  colnmns  by 
huge  stone  beams ,  some  of  which  requiied  to  be  20  ft.  in  length, 
and  the  problem  of  harmonizing  the  different  elevations  of  the  W. 
and  £.  porticos  presented  dif  Acuities  the  magnitude  of  which  is 
apparent  on  the  most  onrsory  inspection.  The  size  of  the  fallen 
remains  of  these  beams  affords  an  idea  of  the  power  and  perfection 
of  the  apparatus  used  in  swinging  them  into  their  places. 

The  best-preservedpart  of  the  Propylaa  is  the  North  Wing^  which 
consists  of  a  portico,  35  ft.  3  in.  wide  and  13  ft.  deep,  and  an  inner 
hall,  measuring  85  ft.  3  in.  by  29  ft.  5  in.  The  front  of  the  por- 
tico is  formed  by  three  Doric  columns,  19  ft.  high  and  21/4-31/4  ft. 
in  diameter,  arranged  ^in  antis'.  The  partition  between  the  porch 
and  the  inner  room  is  pierced  by  a  door  and  two  windows,  the  former 
14  ft.  high  and  Oft.  4  in.  wide.  This  inner  room  is  named  the  Pina- 
kotheka,  from  its  use  as  a  receptacle  for  votiye  pictures  ('plnakes') 
on  marble  or  terracotta.  The  nature  of  the  walls  renders  the  sup- 
position of  mural  paintings  inadmissible.  — -  TIolq  South  Wing  is  much 
smaller,  and  its  remains  consist  merely  of  two  columns  and  the 
back-wall.  On  the  W.  the  wing  opens  on  the  bastion  that  bears  the 
Temple  of  Nike. 

The  original  plan  of  M nesikles  was  probably  very  materially  modified, 
in  consequence  of  the  outbreak  o^  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus  the  S. 
wing  was  to  be  furnished  on  the  side  next  the  Temple  of  Kike  by  a  eolonnade 
in  a  line  with  the  W.  wall  of  the  Propylsea,  and  was  to  be  completed  on 
the  S.  by  a  building  corresponding  to  the  Pinakotheka.  So,  too,  the  inner 
portico  of  the  central  building  was  to  be  extended  by  colonnades  on  the 
M.  and  S.,  the  latter  crossing  the  Brauronian  terrace.  The  piece  of  poros 
masonry  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  8.  wall  of  the  central  buUding  and 
the  E.  wall  of  the  S.  wing  is  a  fragment  of  a  gateway  which  was  probably 
built  in  the  6th  cent,  and  temporarily  restored  by  Themistokles  or  Kimon 
after  the  Persian  wars.  —  The  stone  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  8.  wing  of 
the  Propyleea  has  been  cut  away,  thus  showing  the  height  of  the  Pelasgian 
wall  when  the  Propylsea  were  being  built. 

During  the  18th  cent,  the  Franks  converted  the  V.  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pyleea  into  government  offices,  and  built  the  so-called  ^  Tower  o/th§  fixmks* 
above  the  8.  wing.  This  tower,  formerly  a  conspicuous  object  in  most 
views  of  the  Acropolis,  was  removed  in  iS7b.  The  Turkish  pashas  after- 
wards resided  here,  until  the  central  structure  was  destroyed  by  an  ex- 
plosion of  gunpowder  in  1687.  A  Turkish  battery,  which  extended  from 
the  Temple  of  Kike  to  the  N.  wing  of  the  Propylea,  was  removed  in 
1835  (comp.  p.  88).  ' 

Passing  through  the  E.  portico  of  the  Propylsa,  we  enter  the 
Inmbb.  Wabd  of  the  Acropolis  and  ascend  a  gradual  slope,  now 
covered  with  ruins  and  presenting  a  profoundly  impressive  scene. 
Here  the  spectator  should  endeavour  to  picture  in  his  mind  the 
imposing  Parthenon,  rising  above  all  (on  the  right),  the  charming 
Erechtheion  on  the  left,  with  their  rich  sculpture  and  brilliant  co- 
louring, i^d  the  numerous  smaller  shrines ;  then  the  profusion  of 
votive  offerings  and  the  forest  of  statues  and  groups  which  here 
greeted  the  eye  when  the  huge  gates  of  the  Propylsa  were  thrown 
open  to  admit  the  Panathenaan  procession.   He  will  then  be  en- 
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abled  to  appreciate  the  just  enthosiasm  of  Aristophanes,  when  he 
exclaims : 

*0h  thouj  our  Athens,  vioUt^wreathed,  brilliant^ 
most  enviable  cityl^ 

From  the  central  entrance  of  the  Propylsa  a  wide  and  smooth 
roadway,  proyided  with  grooves  to  afford  a  better  foothold,  ascends 
along  the  main  axis  of  the  citadel.  The  rock  ha*6  evidently  been 
much  cut  away  here  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  as  may  be  proved  by  a 
glance  at  the  rocky  terrace  to  the  right,  which  has  a  precipitous 
face  6  ft.  in  height.  The  ancient  roads  were  flanked  with  innumer- 
able votive  offerings  and  statues,  the  position  of  which  is  now  indi- 
cated by  square  depressions  (sockets)  in  the  rock  or  by  overturned 
bases.  The  former  are  especially  numerous  in  the  space  between 
the  road  and  the  terrace  of  rock.  Pausanias  has  described  a  great 
number  of  the  statues  and  reliefs  that  adorned  the  Acropolis. 
Among  those  in  the  Propylsea  were  three  draped  QraceSj  which  he 
ascribes  to  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  and  a  figure  of  Hermes 
Propylaeos.  In  the  same  connection  Pausanlas  describes  a  bra- 
zen Lioness,  traditionally  said  to  be  a  symbolical  representation 
of  Leaenay  the  mistress  of  Aristogelton,  who  even  when  put  to  the 
torture  refused  to  confess  her  knowledge  of  the  tyrannicide.  By 
the  S.  column  of  the  E.  colonnade  of  the  Propylaea  is  the  pedestal 
of  a  statue  of  Athena  Hygieia  (Athena  as  the  goddess  of  health)  ex- 
ecuted by  PyrrhoSj  and  said  by  Plutarch  to  have  been  erected  by 
Perikles  to  commemorate  the  marvellous  fact  that  the  goddess  had 
shown  him  in  a  dream  a  medicinal  herb  which  saved  the  life  of  a 
skilful  workman  who  had  fallen  firom  the  roof  of  the  Propylaa.  The 
herb  ((ivE(jL(SyopTo)  still  grows  on  the  Acropolis.  A  few  paces  to  the 
£.  lies  the  square  basis  of  an  altar,  the  size  of  which  is  traceable 
by  the  depressions  in  the  stone.  Among  the  other  works  of  art  in 
this  vicinity  were  the  Boy  with  a  bowl  of  holy  water  by  Lykios,  and 
Perseus  in  conflict  with  Medusa  by  Myron. 

The  above-mentioned  terrace  of  rock  on  the  right,  to  which, 
farther  on,  nine  steps  cut  in  the  rock  ascend,  bore  the  sanctuary  of 
Artemis  Brauronia  (comp.  p.  117),  a  deity  held  in  high  honour  by 
the  Athenian  matrons  and  maidens.  The  foundation- walls  of  the 
two  contiguous  buildings  in  the  direction  of  the  wall  of  Klmon 
were  possibly  part  of  her  temple.  The  later  cult-statue  of  the  god- 
dess was  a  work  of  Praxiteles.  Among  the  numerous  votive  offerings 
near  the  Brauronion  Pausanlas  mentions  a  bronze  representation  of 
tlie  Trojan  Horse,  by  Strongylion.  Two  marble  plinths,  10  ft.  in 
leug^,  in  the  W.  part  of  this  enclosure  and  opposite  to  the  £. 
p^rtko  of  the  Propyhea,  bear  inscriptions  which  prove  them  to  be 
patB  of  the  pedestal  of  this  work.  Among  other  works  which  for- 
mt^  Mood  hese  were  groups  of  Athena  and  Marsyas  and  Theseus 
like  Minotaur,  The  terrace  is  now  covered  with  numerous 
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fragments  of  the  entablature  and  ceiling  of  the  PropylaBa,  some  of 
the  latter  still  showing  traces  of  blue  paint  The  area  is  bounded 
on  the  W.  by  a  fragment  of  a  broad  wall,  originally  a  portion  of  the 
Pelasgie  fortifications  (p.  36). 

To  the  E.  of  the  Brauronion  is  another  and  somewhat  higher 
terrace  of  rock,  also  artificially  cut  away.  This  was  probably  the 
spot  where,  without  any  actual  temple,  Athena  ErgdnCf  or  Athena 
as  patroness  and  inventor  of  the  arts,  was  worshipped.  To  the  S. 
of  this  terrace  are  seen  two  walls  running  parallel  with  the  S.  wall ; 
the  tloree  together  supported  a  gigantic  building,  which,  judging 
from  the  material  used  in  its  construction  and  the  indentations  on 
the  nine  steps  (see  below),  must  be  assigned  to  the  end  of  the 
5th  century.  Dorpfeld  identifies  it  as  the  Chalkotheka,  an  arsenal 
where  not  only  implements  of  war  but  also  bronze  votive  offerings 
and  other  objects  were  kept. 

Nine  narrow  steps,  with  indentations  for  votive  offerings,  bonnd 
this  enclosure  on  the  E.,  in  front  of  the  Parthenon.  To  the  N.  of 
these  lies  the  base  of  a  statue,  which  the  inscription  shows  to  have 
been  dedicated  by  Hermolykoa,  the  son  of  Diitrephes.  Adjacent 
was  a  group  of  statues  on  a  long  basement,  of  which  a  large  part 
has  been  preserved.  Four  fragments  of  this  have  been  so  arranged 
on  the  wall  to  the  right  that  the  inscriptions  can  be  read  contin- 
uously. 

The  inscription  relates  that  the  groap  of  statues  oft  this  basement 
were  executed  by  Sthennii  and  Leoehatu^  and  erected  here  by  P<mda9t«* 
and  Pcuiklea  of  the  deme  of  Potamos.  Four  of  the  persons  represented 
were  Lytippe^  daughter  of  Alkibiades  of  GhoHeidse  and  wife  of  Pandsetes ; 
Myron  of  Potamos,  son  of  Pasikles;  Patiklu  himself,  son  of  another  My- 
ron  \  and  Ari»tomach§f  daughter  of  Pasikles  and  wife  of  Echekles.  The 
fifth  figure,  of  which  the  inscription  has  been  lost,  was  perhaps  that  of 
Pandaetes.  The  inscriptions  on  the  other  side  show  that  the  basement 
was  afterwards  used  to  support  statues  of  Trajan,  Germanicus,  Augustus, 
and  Drusus. 

About  30  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  this  point  and  40  paces  to  the 
E.  of  the  Propylsa  is  a  large  platform  cut  in  the  rock,  which  prob- 
ably bore  the  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Ptomachos  ('fighter  in  the 
van'),  executed  by  Phidias  in  bronze  composed  of  the  spoils  of  Ma- 
rathon. The  figure  of  the  goddess,  of  about  the  same  height  (26  ft) 
as  the  columns  of  the  Propylsea,  was  in  full  armour  and  leant  pn  a 
lance,  the  gilded  point  of  which  formed  a  landmark  to  mariners 
as  they  approached  Athens  from  Cape  Sunion.  —  The  principal 
roadway,  followed  by  the  ancient  processions,  passes  between  the 
Erechtheion  and  the  Parthenon  and  leads  to  the  E.  front  of  the 
latter. 

The  **Parthenon  (6  nap&ev(6v),  the  most  perfect  monument  of 
ancient  art  (pp.  oi  seq.),  occupies  the  culminating  point  of  the 
Acropolis,  towering  above  all  its  neighbours.  It  excelled  all  the 
other  buildings  of  ancient  Athens  in  the  brilliancy  of  its  poly- 
chrome and  plastic  embellishment,  and  even  in  its  mini  presents 
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an  imposing  and  soul-stirring  spectacle.  As  early  as  the  middle  of 
the  6th  cent  B.C.  the  fonndations  of  a  large  temple  were  laid  here, 
near  the  old  Hek&tompedon,  and  a  mass  of  hallast  was  piled  up  to 
form  a  terrace  on  the  S.  side.  These  foundations,  which  may  still 
he  recognised  at  the  N.W.  angle,  were  of  poros  stone,  hut  after  the 
battle  of  Marathon  it  was  decided  to  construct  the  rest  of  the  edifice 
in  marble.  The  lower  portions  of  the  walls  and  columns  were  already 
in  place  when  the  Persians  reduced  the  citadel  to  ashes.  Under 
PerUdes  the  Parthenon  was  once  more  taken  in  hand,  and  the  struc- 
ture that  we  admire  to-day  was  completed  throughout  in  Pentelio 
marble.  Perikles  not  only  directed  the  operations  himself  but  pro- 
-vided  the  necessary  funds.  The  architects  were  Iktfno$  and  Kalli-' 
Urates.  The  plastic  ornamentation  of  the  exterior  is  uniyersally 
ascribed  to  PhidiaSy  who  not  only  supplied  the  designs  and  exercised 
a  general  superyision,  but  also  actually  executed  a  part  of  it  with 
Ids  own  hand.  Phidias,  who  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Perikles, 
acted  as  his  right  hand  and  counsellor  in  all  his  magnificent  build- 
ing schemes.  The  erection  of  the  Parthenon  was  begun,  according 
to  the  inscriptions  on  the  stones  and  the  records  that  have  been 
preserred  of  the  buildings  of  the  5th  cent. ,  in  the  year  447.  It 
appears  to  have  been  opened  for  public  worship  in  B.  G.  438,  when 
the  statue  of  Athena  was  erected  during  the  Panatheneean  Festival. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  this  wonderful  work  of  art,  with 
62  large  and  36  small  columns,  about  50  lifesize  statues  for  the 
pediments,  a  frieze  524  ft.  in  length,  92  metopes,  and  a  chrys- 
elephantine figure  of  the  goddess  39  ft.  high  took  barely  ten  years 
to  achieve. 

Above  the  substructure  lay  the  marble  Krepidomay  or  basis 
proper,  of  the  Parthenon,  rising  in  three  steps,  each  about  l^/g  ft.  in 
height.  These  steps  are  not  exactly  horizontal  but  show  a  slight 
convexity  in  the  middle,  a  fact  of  which  anyone  can  convince 
himself  by  placing  his  eye  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  one  of  them. 
The  Stylobatey  or  platform  on  which  the  columns  stand,  is  almost 
on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the  Propylsea ;  it  is  228  ft.  long  and 
101  ft.  broad.  On  this  rise  46  Doric  columns,  forming  the  outer 
framework  of  the  temple ;  8  of  these  are  at  each  end  and  17  on  each 
side,  the  comer  columns  being  counted  twice. t  The  average  height 
of  the  columns,  most  of  which  are  formed  of  12  sections  or  drums, 
is  341/4  ft. ;  the  lower  diameter  is  6  ft.  3 in.,  the  upper  4 ft.  10  in. 
The  columns  taper  gradually  towards  the  top  and  show  also  a  slight 
swelling  or  convexity  (Entasis)  in  the  middle,  which  has  the  effect 
of  impa^ng  to  them  an  appearance  of  graceful  and  elastic  strength. 
The  flutes,  which  are  20  in  number,  diminish  in  width,  though  not 
in  depth,  as  they  approach  the  capital,  an  arrangement  by  which  a 
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fine  effeet  of  shadow  is  produoed.  The  transition  from  the  shaft  to 
the  capital  is  marked  by  four  rings  (Himantes  or  Anntdi)  cut  la  the 
marble.  The  capital  itself  cciiaists  of  ihe^Eehinua  or  oral  moulding, 
on  which  a  wreath  of  pendant  leayes  was  probably  painted,  and  of 
a  square  die  or  plinth  named  the  Abacus,  The  Iniercolunmium^  or 
space  between  each  pair  of  columns,  is  comparatively  small,  espe- 
cially at  the  ends,  where  it  is  only  7  ft.  4  in.  as  eompared  with  8  ft. 
2  in.  at  the  sides.  The  narrowest  interspace  is  that  adjoining  the 
comer-columns,  which  are  slightly  higher  and  thicker  than  their 
neighbours.  All  the  columns  lean  a  Tery  little  towards  the  in- 
terior. —  On  the  abacus  rests  the  simple  Architrave  ox  EptBtyle^ 
which  here  oonflists  of  three  blocks  of  marble  placed  edgewise  one 
behind  another  instead  of  a  single  block  which  would  have  been 
much  more  difflenlt  to  handle.  The  quadrangular  holes  in  the  archi- 
trave were  flUed  with  bronze  pegs,  on  which  hung  wreaths  and 
other  adornments ,  besides  which  the  architrave  at  the  ends  was 
decorated  with  magnificent  shields  (14  on  the  £.,  8  on  the  W.). 
These,  however,  were  of  a  later  date  and  are  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  here  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  his  victory  at  the 
Chranikos  in  B.C.  334.  The  small  holes  on  the  E.  side  were  made 
in  fixing  the  metal  letters  of  an  inscription  in  honour  of  Nero.  The 
projecting  upper  moulding  of  the  architrave  was  originally  decora- 
ted with  painted  scroll  work,  and  from  it,  below  each  tdglyph, 
hung  rows  of  Regulae  (Quttat),  or  drops,  which  were  also  coloured. 
Above  this  is  the  Triglyphon^  or  triglyph  frieze,  the  most  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Doric  order.  Above  each  column  and  over  the 
centre  of  each  intercolumniation  is  a  Triglyph  {^  xplYXocpoc,  triple 
groove),  a  tablet  acting  as  the  support  of  the  roof  and  fluted  like 
a  column  with  three  grooves.  The  Metopes  (fAer^irat,  interspaces}, 
or  spaces  between  the  triglyphs,  left  vacant  in  the  oldest  Doric  build- 
ings, are  here  occupied  by  tablets  with  reliefs  (comp.  p.  49).  The 
flutes  of  the  tryglyphs  were  painted  a  deep-blue  colour,  and  the 
fields  of  the  metopes  were  probably  red ;  and  a  gaily-coloured  fretted 
scroll  or  mseanderran  along  the  upper  margin  of  the  triglyphon.  The 
last  is  united  with  the  Qeison^  or  undermost  flat  moulding  of  the 
cornice,  by  the  Astragal  (so-called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  string 
of  doTpdlY^^Xot  or  knucklebones),  whidi  has  been  borrowed  from  the 
Ionic  order.  The  projecting  cornice  is  undercut  in  such  a  way  that 
a  small  rectangular  band,  termed  the  Mutule,  is  left  above  each 
triglyph  and  above  the  centre  of  each  metope ;  from  the  lower  side 
of  the  mutule  hang  drops  (guttae)  like  those  below  the  triglyphs. 
The  lower  part  of  the  cornice  was  painted  blue  and  the  mutules 
red ;  the  drops  were  probably  gilded ;  while  the  Kymation^  or  rounded 
moulding  at  the  top  of  the  Doric  cornioe,  was  adorned  with  wreaths 
of  leaves  in  blue  and  red. 

The  gable-roof  of  the  temple  rose  at  an  angle  of  13V2*^*  The  top 
and  bottom  members  (Qeisa)  of  the  pediment  project  as  in  tiie  cornice. 
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and  weie  adorned  with  a  so-called  Lesbian  kymation  of  heart* 
sliaped  leases.  They  form  as  it  were  the  frame  of  the  Tyfnpamimf 
or  receding  field  of  the  pediment,  which  consists  of  masonry  and 
helped  to  support  the  roof.  In  the  present  instance  the  tympanum 
is  %Vf  ^*'  ^<^S  *>^^  ^^V2  '^'  ^Sh  ^^  ^^^  centre;  its  surface  rO' 
cedes  nearly  3  ft.  from  the  enclosing  cornices.  It  contained  gronpst 
of  statues  (p.  49),  which  were  ^rown  into  strong  relief  by  the 
painted  red  background.  The  raised  edges  (Simae)  of  the  external 
members  of  the  pediment  are  intended  to  prevent  the  rain-water 
escaping  over  the  front ;  they  were  adorned  with  a  flowing  border 
of  AnihemiOy  or  floral  ornaments.  The  Akroterion.,  or  ornament  at 
the  apex  of  the  pediment,  also  consisted  of  a  caryed  anthemion, 
while  at  each  of  the  comers  stood  a  golden  oil-jar.  The  roof  con- 
sisted of  tUes  of  Parian  marble,  about  1  inch  thick,  and  was  sup- 
ported partly  by  wooden,  and  partly  by  stone  beams.  The  lower 
edge ,  along  the  sides,  was  embellished  with  tastefully  decorated 
AnUfixae  (edging-tiles),  between  which  the  rain-water  escaped. 
The  lions*  heads  at  ea(^  end  are  purely  ornamental. 

The  Cdla  (Ztjic^c),  or  sanctuary  proper,  to  which  the  external 
colonnade  forms  as  it  were  a  magnificent  shell  or  huak,  is  raised 
two  steps  (2V8  ^t.)  above  the  stylobate.  Of  itself  it  forms  a  hand- 
some amphiprostyle  temple  of  the  Doric  order,  194  ft.  long  and 
69 V2  ft.  wide,  with  6  columns  at  either  end,  33  ft.  in  height.  The 
outermost  columns  on  the  right  and  left  face  the  Antete  in  the  ends 
ef  the  side-walls.  The  architrave  was  finished  off  at  the  top  by  a 
rounded  moulding  with  pendants,  above  which,  instead  of  the  tri- 
^lyphon,  was  a  continuous  frieze  (Zoph6ro$),  524  ft.  in  length.  Of 
thia  only  the  W.  part  is  now  in  its  place.  The  cornice  above  the 
Meze  consisted  of  a  Doric  kymation  (painted  blue  and  red),  a 
fretted  scroll ,  and  finally  of  a  Lesbian  kymation  with  red  and 
white  leaves.  Upon  this  rested  the  cross-beams  supporting  the 
ceiling  of  the  colonnade,  which  was  divided  into  richly-adorned 
sunken  compartments  or  lacunars.  —  The  porticos  at  each  end  were 
closed  by  lofty  iron  railings  between  the  columns.  The  Pronaos^ 
or  B.  portico,  was  used  for  the  reception  of  costly  votive  offerings. 
The  interior  of  the  cella  was  divided  by  a  partition  wall  into  two 
unequal  parts.  The  £.  and  larger  of  these,  96  ft.  long  and  63  ft. 
wide,  was  the  Naos^  or  inner  sanctuary  of  the  goddess ;  it  was 
entered  from  the  Pronaos  by  a  heavy  double  door,  traces  of  which 
axe  still  visible  on  the  pavement.  This  space  was  known  also  as 
the  JMatoniiiecZon,  from  the  fact  that  its  leng^,  including  the  wall  of 
partition  (5i/s  ft.  thick),  is  exactly  equal  to  100  andent  Attic  feet 
(eompup.  ^).  The  Naos  was  divided  longitudinally  into  three  parts  by 
two  raws  of  Doric  columns  (9  in  each),  slight  traces  of  the  position 
nf  which  may  be  still  made  out  on  the  pavement  in  a  good  light.  In 
iheoijpitntl  aisle,  near  the  partition  wall  and  a  transverse  row  of 
U  a  quadrangular  space  paved  with  dark-oolouxed  stone, 
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on  wMch  stood  the  celebrated  gold  and  iyory  StcUue  of  Athtna 
Farthenoa  (t.€.  the  yirgin  Athena),  39  ft.  in  height,  tilie  most 
admired  work  of  Phidias.  The  oeiling  was  of  wood,  divided  into 
square  lacunars ,  which  were  undoubtedly  brilliantly  ooloured.  The 
walls  were  painted  a  dark  red.  —  The  space  between  the  end  of  the 
%  cella  and  the  Opisthddomos,  or  W.  portico,  was  44  ft.  in  length  and 
formed  an  inner  cella,  to  which  the  name  of  Parthenon  was  usually 
applied  in  its  most  restricted  sense.  The  peplos  mentioned  at  p.  51 
was  here  woven  by  the  Yirgins.*  Its  stone  coffered  roof  was  borne 
by  four  Ionic  columns.  It  was  connected  by  a  door  with  the  Opis- 
thodomos. 

The  crowning  glory  of  the  Parthenon  was  the  magnificent  sculp- 
tures, with  which  it  was  adorned  by  the  chisel  and  under  the  fiu^ 
perintendence  of  Phidias,  and  which  register  the  highest  level 
ever  attained  by  the  plastic  art.  Of  the  statue  of  the  Virgin  God- 
dess we  can,  even  with  the  help  of  imitations,  form  but  a  faint 
idea  (p.  80 ;  comp.  p.  oi).  As  in  all  works  of  the  kind,  the  inner 
kernel  of  the  figure  consisted  of  wood,  on  which  the  figure  was 
modelled  in  some  plastic  material ;  and  this  in  turn  was  covered 
with  the  plates  of  ivory  which  formed  the  nude  portions  of  the 
statue  and  the  gold  which  formed  the  garments  and  accessories. 
According  to  the  most  probable  calculation  the  value  of  the  predous 
metal  used  in  the  statue  amounted  to  44  talents  of  gold  (equal  to 
6171/2  talents  of  silver)  or  about  160,0002. 
f  The  sculptures  of  the  Pbdimbnts  are  the  most  important  now 

extant;  those  of  the  E.  front  represent  the  birth  of  Athena,  and 
those  of  the  W.  front  the  strife  of  Athena  and  Poseidon  fbr  the  pos- 
session of  Athens.  Athena  herself  probably  formed  the  central 
figure  of  the  composition  in  the  E,  Pediment;  next  to  her  sat  Zeus, 
from  whose  head  she  issued  in  full  armour,  her  exit  being  facili- 
tated by  the  blow  of  Hephsestos ;  Nike  or  Iris  is  represented  as  start- 
ing to  communicate  the  good  news  to  mortals.  Nearly  all  the  ex- 
tant figures  are  now  in  the  British  Museum,  and  a  thoroughly  har- 
monious explanation  of  them  is  difficult.  The  only  parts  of  the 
groups  now  in  situ  are  the  heads  of  the  two  horses  of  the  ascend- 
ing chariot  of  Helios  (to  the  left)  and  the  head  of  a  horse  of  the 
chariot  of  Selene,  or  the  Moon,  sinking  into  the  sea  at  the  approach 
of  Day.  The  Acropolis  Museum  contains  fragments  of  Hephsstos 
and  Selene  (p.  69).  —  The  centre  of  the  W,  Pediment  was  occupied 
by  Poseidon  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  hippocampi,  or  sea-horses,  and 
by  the  chariot  of  Athena ;  between  them  was  the  olive-tree  produced 
by  Athena,  and  probably  also  a  representation  of  the  salt-spring 
which  Poseidon  caused  to  gush  forth  by  a  stroke  of  his  trident.  The 
remains  in  the  British  Museum  are  by  no  means  so  well  preserved  as 
those  from  the  E^  pediment,  and  authorities  differ  still  more  wide- 
ly as  to  their  signification.  On  the  Parthenon  itself  is  a  group  of 
two  flgurefl,  supposed  by  Biichaelis  to  be  ^sculapius  and  Hygi^{^ 
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the  male  figure  Is  in  a  seiiu-reciiml>ent  position,  propped  upon  his 
left  Arm,  while  the  woman  kneeling  beside  him  has  her  right  arm 
round  his  neck ;  at  the  other  (right)  angle  of  the  pediment  is  the 
torso  of  a  female  figure,  usually  described  as  the  nymph  Kallirrhoe. 
The  other  extant  scolptures  of  this  pediment  are  in  the  British 
Museum,  with  the  exception  of  a  female  head  in  Paris  and  a  few 
fragments  in  the  Acropolis  Museum. 

The  reliefs  on  the  Mbtofbs,  between  the  triglyphs  (p.  47), 
are  by  no  means  of  so  great  artistic  value  as  the  pediment  groups ; 
some  of  them  indeed  seem  to  have  been  executed  by  yery  in- 
ferior hands.  Of  the  92,  which  originally  adorned  the  temple,  57 
are  still  extant.  The  28  metopes  of  the  two  fronts  and  12  of 
the  N.  side  are  still  in  their  original  position,  though  in  a  sadly 
defective  state,  while  of  the  S.  reliefs  16  are  in  London  and  1  in 
Paris.  The  metopes  represented  the  contests  of  the  gods  and  giants 
(£.),  those  of  the  Lapitha  and  Athenians  with  the  Centaurs  (S.), 
those  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  (.W.),  and  lastly  the  siege 
of  Troy.  Their  exact  arrangement  cannot  now  be  ^termined. 
These  sculptures  were  in  high  relief,  in  some  cases  approaching 
the  round,  though  never  projecting  beyond  the  enclosing  edge  of 
the  metope.  Their  effect  was  almost  certainly  enhanced  by  paint- 
ing, though  no  trace  of  this  now  remains.  Pausanias  mentions 
neither  the  metopes  nor  the  frieze ;  and  our  only  source  of  inform- 
ation about  those  that  are  lost  is  derived  from  some  drawings  made 
before  the  destruction  of  the  temple  (p.  51). 

We  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  masterpiece  of  Attic  bas-relief, 
the  celebrated  **FitiBZB,  or  Zophdrua,  *524  ft.  long  and  3  ft.  31/2  i"^* 
high,  which  encircled  the  exterior  wall  of  the  cella,  at  a  height  of 
39  ft.  above  the  stylobate  and  immediately  below  the  cornice.  On 
the  W.  front  the  frieze  is  still  in  its  place,  and  there  are  also  a  few 
fragments  on  the  S.  side ;  twenty-two  slabs  are  preserved  in  the 
Acropolis  Museum  (p.  59),  and  the  rest  are  in  London.  The  position 
and  character  of  the  frieze  suggested  a  piocession;  and  Phidias 
made  a  masterly  use  of  the  opportunity  to  unfold  in  full  detail  the 
glory  and  power  of  Athens  in  the  service  of  the  goddess.  Most  au- 
tiiorities  agree  in  considering  the  subject  of  the  frieze  to  be  the  fes- 
tal proeessi<«  which  ascended  to  the  Acropolis  at  the  end  of  the 
Panathensea  (p.  50),  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  to  the  goddess  a 
peplos,  or  robe,  woven  and  embroidered  by  Athenian  virgins.  The 
scene  at  the  E.  end  (now  in  London),  above  the  entrance,  represents 
the  presentation  of  the  peplos  to  the  goddess  by  a  man,  a  boy,  a 
woman,  and  two  girls.  The  gods  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  seem 
to  be  A^ena  and  HephsBstos,  Poseidon  and  Apollo  (or  Dionysos  ?), 
Pettho,  Aphrodite  and  Eros ;  to  the  left  are  Zeus,  Hera  and  Nike 
for  Ilia),  Ares,  Demeter,  Dionysos  (or  Apollo?),  and  Hermes.  The 
ifiiiie*  a.wait  the  procession,  which  advances  towards  them  along 
^  H*  ««d  S.  sides  of  the  building,  as  if  it  had  split  into  tw* 
' '  BabdjbkSb's  Greece.  8rd  Edit.  4     - 
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parts  at  the  W.  end.  'The  group  at  the  head  of  the  northern  pro- 
'  cession,  next  to  Eros,  consists  of  elderly  men  in  dignilied  conver- 
sation, who  are  followed  by  a  number  of  matrons  and  virgins.  The 
first  of  these  seem  to  have  borne  on  their  heads  shallow  vessels  or 
baskets,  of  which  the  men  in  front  were  about  to  relieve  them. 
Two  others  carry  a  thymiaterion,  or  censer,  and  the  rest  paterae 
and  vases.  These  all  formed  part  of  the  sculptures  at  the  E.  end; 
the  next  group,  consisting  of  the  sabriflcial  oxen  and  sheep, 
led  by  young  men,  begins  the  series  on  the  N.  long  wall.  These 
are  followed  by  three  men  with  trays  and  three  with  water- 
vesiaels.  A  fourth  is  represented  in  the  act  of  lifting  his  vase  from 
the  ground,  and  seems  to  close  One  section  of  the  procession.  The 
next  section  is  headed  by  four  flute-pUyers  and  four  lyre-players, 
who  are  followed,  in  somewhat  closer  order,  by  a  number  of  beard- 
ed men,  ten(?)  quadrigae,  and  youthful  warriors  with  helmets, 
shields,  and  armour.  The  second  half  of  this  side  is  devoted  to  a 
brilliant  train  of  Athenian  youths  on  horseback,  and  at  the  W. 
end  we  find  others  still  engaged  in  bridling  and  saddling  their 
steeds.  Marshals,  or  managers  of  the  procession,  are  visible  at  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  fWeze.  The  frieze  on  the  S.  side,  beginning 
at  Hermes  on  the  E.  front.  Corresponds  in  its  main  features  to  the 
one  just  described*.  —  The  figures  in  this  frieze  are  executed  in 
very  low  relief,  11/2-^  in.  in  depth,  in  order  to  avoid  the  deep  shad- 
ows which  would  otherwise  have  been  cast  through  the  light  reaching 
them  from .  below.  The  background  and  parts  of  the  figures  were 
painted  in  different  colour^,  and  the  horse-bridles,  the  staves  of 
the  heralds,  and  the  wreaths  of  the  horsemen  were  of  gold  or  some 
other  metal.  Traces  of  different  hands  reveal  themselves  in  the 
execution  of  the  frieze,  but  one  spirit  breathes  throughout  the 
Whole  and  the  design  was  certainly  conceived  by  Phidias  himself. 
The  finishing  touches  were  evidently  put  to  the  frieze  after  its 
erection. 

As  the  Erechtheion  was  at  all  times  the  inost  intimate  and  holiest 
seat  of  the  religious  worship  of  the  Athenians,  there  has  been  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  scholars  as  to  the  purpose  and  significance  of 
the  I^&rthenon.  The  greater  Panathenaa,  a  festival  celebrated  by  the  entire 
population  with  games  and  chariot  races,  with  musical  and  oratorical  dis- 
plays, once  every  four  years,  were  in  all  probability  solemnly  concluded 
by.  a  ceremonial  in  the  Parthenon.  A  long  procession  ascended  from  the 
town  to  the  sanctuary  of  its  patron  deity  on  the  Acropolis,  Where  the  richly- 
embroidered,  saffron-coloured  peplos  (itinXoc)  was  consecrated  as  the 
robe  of  the  ancient  statue  of  the  Qoddess,  and  where  the  victors  in  ^e 
games  received  their  wreaths  of  laurel.  The  splendid  Parthenon  of  Perikles 
was  first  opened  to  the  public  at  the  Panathensean  Festival  of  B.C.  488, 
and  it  remained  sacred  to  the  virgin  goddess  for  over  six  centuries. 

The  Parthenon  seems  to  have  been  isonhrerted  Into  a  Christian  church 
about  the  5th  cent,  of  our  era,  and  was  consecrated  to  the  Mother  of 
God  (Beoxo'xoO*  The  principal  entrance  was  transferred  from  tiie  E.  to 
the  W.  end  and  the  Opisth6domos  wad  turned  into  a  vestibule  (not' 
th€x)^  from  which  one  large  and  two  small  doors  led  to  the  principal 
,,  IMurt  of  the  church.  The  pulpit  was  erected  on  the  K.,  and  th«  episcopal 
throne  on  the  8.  side  of  this  space,  while  the  altar  occupied  a^  apse 
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thrown  into  the  Pronaos.  The  eolnmns  in  the  interior  were  re-amnged 
and  a  gallery  added  for  the  women,  while  a  barrel -raulted  ceiling 
was  also  introduced.  The  walls  were  adorned  with  Christian  paint- 
ings, of  which  some  traces  still  remain.  In  1904  the  'great  church  of 
Athens^  wae  handed  orer  by  the  Franks  to  the  Roonish  church.  In  1460 
the  Parthenon  beeame  a  Turkish  mosque,  and  a  minaret  was  erected 
at  the  S.W.  angle.  The  next  we  hear  of  the  Parthenon  is  in  a  letter 
of  1672  and  in  a  paper  communicated  by  the  mathematician  Vernon 
in  1676  to  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions.  The  drawings  made 
in  1674  by  a  Flemish  artist  in  the  suite  of  the  MarqwU  de  IToimM^  French 
ambassador  at  the  Porte,  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  in  enabling 
ns  to  form  an  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  sculptures  at  that  date.  The 
marquis  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Turkish  goTemor  by  costly  presents. 
The  drawings  were  400  in  number,  embracing  83  of  the  metopes  on  the  6. 
side,  almost  the  whole  of  the  frieze  at  the  £.  and  W.  ends,  and  a  great 
part  of  those  on  the  IT.  and  S.  In  1675  the  Acropolis  was  visited  by 
MeuTB,  8pon  and  Whtler  (p.  41),  two  English  trarellers,  whose  published 
Accounts  excited  great  interest  and  still  have  considerable  value,  in 
spite  of  many  curious  theories  and  misconceptions,  as  these  gentlemen 
were  the  last  natives  of  W.  Europe  to  see  the  great  temple  before 
its  destruction.  In  1687  the  Venetians  under  Count  Kfinigsmark,  as 
the  representative  of  the  commander-in-chief  Francesco  Morosini,  seised 
the  town  of  Athens.  The  Turks  entrenched  themselves  on  the  Acropolis 
and  stored  their  powder  in  the  Parthenon.  The  latter  accordingly  be- 
came the  target  of  the  Venetian  artillerymen,  and  on  Friday,  Sept.  36th, 
at  7  p.m.,  a  German  lieutenant  had  the  doubtful  honour  of  firing  the 
bomb  which  iniited  the  powder  and  blew  the  stately  building  into  the  air. 
Three  hundred  men  lost  their  lives  in  the  explosion,  and  the  Turkish 
commandant  capitulated  three  days  later.  Korosini  endeavoured  to  take 
the  figure  of  Poseidon  and  the  horses  of  Athena's  chariot  to  Venice,  but 
owing  to  the  awkwardness  of  his  workmen  these  sculptures  fell  to  the 
ground  and  were  shattered.  The  Venetians  left  Athens  in  1688,  and  the 
Turks  built  a  smaller  mosque  amid  the  ruins.  In  1761'/^  a  series  of  very 
importuit  drawings  and  measurements  of  all  the  ancient  monuments  of 
Athens,  including  the  Par^enon,  were  made  by  James  Stuart  and  Nicholat 
Revett.  In  1787  the  French  agent  Fauvel  managed  to  secure  a  few  fragments 
of  the  Parthenon  sculptures  for  the  French  ambassador,  Comte  dt  ChoUenl- 
O0uffi€r,  Finally  the  British  ambassador  Lord  Elgin  undertook  a  system- 
atic removal  of  the  art -treasures  of  the  Acropolis,  and  thus  probably 
saved  them  from  utter  destruction.  In  1801  he  procured  a  firman  author- 
ising him  to  remove  *a  few  blocks  of  stone  with  inscriptions  and  figures', 
and  with  the  aid  of  several  hundred  labourers,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  painter  ZtfJtert,  he  removed  the  greater  part  of  the  metopes,  the 
pediments,  and  the  frieze.  The  priceless  sculptures  and  their  conveyance 
io  England  cost  about  86,000f.  In  1816,  after  rarious  abortive  negotiations, 
d  uring  which  the  value  of  the  sculptures  had  been  set  in  a  proper  light 
by  Canova  and  Ennio  Quirino  Visconti,  they  were  purchased  by  the 
British  Qovernment;  and  they  now,  under  the  name  of  the  'Elgin  Marbles', 
fbrm  the  most  valuable  possession  of  the  British  Museum.  In  1836-27  the 
Parthenon  ^aiu  suffered,  though  not  seriously,  from  the  hasards  of  war. 
A  restoration  of  the  entire  building,  proposed  by  the  German  architect 
Leo  von  Steitzef  was  fortunately  never  carried  into  effect;  only  three 
columns  on  the  N.  side  were  patched  up  out  of  bricks  and  marble.  The 
repairs  canned  out  in  the  last  few  years  were  eonilned  to  replacing  a  few 
unsound  beams.  —  Penrose  CPrinciples  of  Athenian  Architecture')  and  Kart 
BOUieher  are  among  the  most  noteworthy  names  of  the  experts  who  have 
busied  themselves  with  an  examination  of  the  Parthenon.  After  them 
\  Ad.  Michaeiis^  upon  whose  work  (*Der  Parthenon,  Text  nnd  Atlas', 


Iteipaig,  1870-71)  the  foregoing  account  is  principally  founded.  The  most 
disttojeoished  recent  investigator  is  lYof.  Ddrpfetd.  Comp.  also  A.  S.  Mvrray^ 
^Mto  Boili^turef  of  the  Parthenon*,  with  numerous  illustrations  (London, 

le  stnall  door  on  the  inside  of  the  S.  comer  of  the  W>  wall  U 


^Th< 
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opened  by  tbe  eustoii&n  on  request  Tliose  wbo  have  &  f  erfectly  steady 
head  may  aseend  the  erumbling  staircase  hence  and  cross  by  one  of  the 
beams  to  the  space  in  front  of  the  pediment,  where  the  frieze  may  be 
conveniently  examined  and  a  splendid  view  of  the  Pirseus  obtained. 

At  the  bottom  of  an  excavation  (now  lined  with  masonry)  on  tke 
S.  side  of  the  Parthenon,  may  be  traced  the  Hne  of  the  FeUtigie  Watt^ 
which  was  buried  at  this  point  by  the  construction  of  the  terrace  of 
the  temple.  In  the  course  of  excavations  here  and,  more  particularly, 
beside  the  foundations  of  the  Pelasgic  buildings  to  the  N.W.  of  tke 
Erechtheion,  numerous  firagments  of  archaic  architecture  and  sculp- 
ture were  unearthed,  dating  from  the  destruction  of  the  AccopoUs  Sy 
the  Persians.  These,  and  the  shattered  red-figured  vases  of  the  6ih 
and  beginning  of  the  5th  cent,  found  with  them,  testify  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  artistic  development  even  befoire  the  Persian  wars. 

Near  the  N.  margin  of  the  plateau  of  the  Acropolis,  not  like 
the  Parthenon  on  an  elevated  terrace  but  in  a  slight  depressioti, 
lies  the  **SrechtlLeion('£p^^dEtov,£'ree&iAeifm)^  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  temple  of  Erechtheus,  which  contained  the  shrines  of 
Athena  Polias^  or  Athena  the  guardian  of  the  city,  and  several  other 
deities.  It  occupies  the  8a<^ed  spot  on  which  Athena  victoriously 
strove  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  Athens.  The  gnarled 
olive-tree,  which  the  goddess  called  forth,  and  the  impression 
made  by  the  trident  of  Poseidon  in  producing  a  spring  pf  salt 
water,  were  both  shown  to  the  reverent  worshippers  in  the  ancient 
fane.  When  the  temple  was  burned  down  by  the  Persians  In  B.C. 
480  the  olive-tree  also  was  destroyed ;  but  within  two  days  from 
this  catastrophe  it  had  put  forth  a  new  shoot,  an  ell  in  lengtii.  The 
rebuilding  of  the  sanctuary  was  probably  begun  soon  after  the  Peace 
of  Niklas,  during  the  brief  breathing-space  in  the  Pelopminesian 
War;  but  the  work  had  to  be  suspended  In  the  troubloue  times 
of  413-411  and  was  not  completed  till  407  (comp,  p.  cvi).  In 
religious  character  as  well  as  in  architecture  the  Erechtheion  was 
exclusively  an  Ionic  shrine,  and  its  priestess  refused  admission  to 
Kleomenes,  the  Doric  king  of  Sparta.  The  temple  was  surrounded 
by  a  sacred  precinct,  embellished  with  many  statues.  Its  original 
external  form  is  still  to  be  traced  In  the  present  ruins,  but  the  ar^ 
rangements  of  the  interior,  which  has  undergone  numerous  vicis- 
situdes, serving  at  one  time  as  a  Christian  church  and  at  another 
as  a  Turkish  harem,  cannot  now  be  determined  with  exactitude. 

A  glance  at  the  ground-plan  (see  Plan  of  the  Acropolis,  p.  36) 
shows  a  complete  ^vergence  from  the  ordinary  form  of  Gredan 
temples.  Instead  of  the  usual  portico  at  the  W.  end,  we  find  two 
lateral  vestibules  or  wings,  forming  a  kind  of  transept.  The  main 
or  oblong  portion,  65i/2ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide,  stands,  as  seen  ftom 
the  S.  and  E.,  on  a  Krepis  or  basement  of  three  steps.  The  steps 
re  10  in.  high  and  13  in.  wide ;  the  walls  and  bases  of  the  col- 
umns approach  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  uppermost  step.  Three 
vestibules  (irpooTdioetc),  on  the  £.,  N.,  and  S.,  each  a  gem  of  ar- 
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^teetnre  and  exhibiting  the  moti  pleasing  variety  of  style,  fonn 
the  entrances  to  the  temple.  The  upper  part  of  the  N.  and  S.  walls 
was  restored  in  1888  with  the  stones  of  the  ancient  building  j  a 
forthBT  restoration  is  in  progress  now.  The  principal  building  wKs 
covered  by  a  gabled  roof. 

The  E,  Portko  is  a  prostyle  of  the  simplest  form  with  six  Ionic 
Columns,  of  which  the  northernmost  was  carried  off  by  hotd  El- 
gin. The  columns  are  22  ft  high,  including  the  capitals,  which  are 
ne»ly  2  ft.  in  height;  the  base,  nearly  11  inches  high,  consists  of 
two  semictycular  mouldings  (Tori)  separated  by  a  Troehilos  (Seotia), 
or  hollow  moulding,  the  Toms  Superior  being  provided  with  four 
horizontal  flutings.  The  shaft,  which  is  21/2  ft.  in  diameter,  has, 
as  usual  in  the  Ionic  order,  24  flutes  separated  by  naitow  fillets. 
The  capital  is  of  unusual  richness.  The  neck  consists  of  a  beaded 
mould£ig  and  a  frieze  of  palmettos,  above  which  are  an  egg  and 
tongue  moulding  and  a  plain  band,  supporting  the  echinus  or  oen^ 
tral  oushion  of  the  capital,  which  is  adorned  with  flutes  and  beads. 
The  spiral  Canalia  of  the  strongly  marked  volutes  is  double.  A 
narrow  abacus,  enriched  with  an  egg  and  tongue  moulding,  effects 
the  transition  to  the  architrave,  which,  as  in  all  Ionic  buildings, 
consists  of  three  members  and  is  finished  off  with  a  Lesbian  kyma- 
tion  and  a  cornice  below  the  frieze.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  the 
frieze,  which  consisted  of  Eleusinian  stone,  have  been  found ;  and 
scarcely  a  trace  of  the  sculptures  in  white  marble  with  which  it  was 
adoriied  (see  p.  60)  has  been  left. 

The  cella  consists  of  tyr^  chambers  P^  >d}^eren;t  le^s.  The  upper 
(S.)  chamber,  entered  cfr^.ih^  ¥).  voTtlcq,  was,  intended  to  be  the 
spchBial  sanotnary  of  A^en4  ?plias  (but  ^i|^p>  p-  55).  At  a  distance 
of  about  23  ft.  from  tl^e  ejitrance  this  d^visloji  of  the  temple  seems 
to  have  been  closed  by  a  transversa)  vbllr  evident  ^lat^es.  qf  which 
may  be  seen  on  the'^.-  ^de.  B^hin^.tiie  itran^^evbe  ^all'.lay  the 
house  of  Erechtheus,  or  the  ErecMhehn  proper,  with  two  middle 
diambers  (like  the  Hekatompedon,  p.  55)  and  a  narrow  W.  corridor; 
this  was  the  *Prosto»itton',  the  room  containing  the  salt  spring,  as 
well  as  the  altars  of  Poseidon  and  Erechtheus,  HephasstoS)  Kekrops, 
and  ^e  Attic  hero  Botes. 

A  broad  flight  of  12  steps,  restored  in  parts,  descended  between 
the  B.  portico  and  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis  to  the  rocky  plateau, 
about  10  ft.  lower,  on  which  the  N,  Portieo  was  built.  This  also 
consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  four  on  the  front  and  one  on  each 
side;  the  three  on  the  W.  side  were  re-erected  in  1898.  The  columns 
are  sotnewhat  larger  than  those  of  the  £.  Aront  and  show  a  still  greater 
abundance  of  ornamental  carving,  particolariy  in  the  bases,  where 
ike  upper  torus  is  entirely  covered  with  a  plaited  ornament.  The 
tetiin^  a  great  part  of  which  was  destroyed  during  the  Turkish  siege 
in  182o,  was  composed  of  sunk  panels.  The  holes  in  the  latter,  many 
jtC  vl^fii  now  Ue  on  the  ground,  seem  to  have  been  made  for  nails 
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fastening  bronze-gilt  stars  or  other  ornaments*  The  beautifiil  and 
well-preserved  doorway  leading  from  this  portico  into  the  W.  corridor 
has  been  frequently  imitated  in  modem  buildings.  The  fljssure  in 
the  rocky  ground  was  perhaps  that  shown  by  the  priests  as  the  mark 
of  Poseidon's  trident.  —  Towards  the  W.  the  portico  projects  &  little 
beyond  the  main  part  of  the  temple,  and  a  side-door  opens  on  the 
platform  in  front  of  the  W.  fa^e.  This,  as  we  gather  from  the 
•canty  remains  and  from  the  drawings  made  by  James  Stnart  in 
1761-53  (p.  61),  was  articulated  by  four  engaged  columns,  rest- 
ing upon  a  parapet  of  considerable  height,  with  three  rectangular 
windows  or  doors  in  the  intercolumniatlons.  Below  the  parapet, 
a  little  to  the  right  of  the  centre,  is  a  small  doorway,  the  perfect 
plainness  of  which  seems  to  indicate  that  it  was  originally  concealed 
from  view.  As  the  stepped  substructure  of  the  temple  between 
this  point  and  the  S.W.  comer  is  totally  wanting,  it  is  notim-' 
probable  that  this  was  the  site  of  the  Pandroteion^  or  temple  of 
Pandrosos,  daughter  of  Kekrops,  mentioned  in  Patisanias's  account 
&t  the  Acropolis. 

Besides  this  little  temple  the  Pandroaeion  also  enclosed  the  g;^>arled 
olive-tree  planted  by  Athena  herself  and  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herkeios.  Bere, 
too,  were  probably  the  abode  and  playground  (attocCpiarpa)  of  the  Arftphorae^ 
the  handmaidens  of  Athena,  who  on  the  festivai  of  the  goddess  ftole  at 
night  down  a  secret  path  to  the  sanctuary  of  Aglauros  (p.  38). 

The  celebrated  ^^ Portico  ofthp  Caryatides,  on  the  S.,  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  creations  of  Attic  art.  The  roof  is  here  sup- 
ported, not  by  columns,  but  by  six  figures  of  maidens,  somewhat 
larger  ^a^Jii^P*  sj^ndiiyg,  oi^  .a  p.awpet  §1/2  ft.  high.  The  name 
Oaryatitlej  is.of  ^  *<;(^pa»ati^ly  Ufee  coinage  (comp.  p.  149) ;  the 
earlier  A^en^iairterpi  was  simply  Kop^  pi  .^maidens',  and  the  name 
Portico  of  the  Maiieruiu  once  more  coming  into  vogue  as  an  alter* 
native  4%«*  t^i  ^jgtir^s  are^  cf  an  elevated,  and  vigorous  beauty, 
admirably^set^efl  iy^the  h^rmoBious  and  Ripple  clinging  folds  of 
their  drapenes.  ^Ley  seem  to  perform  their  task  of  supporting  the 
entablature  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  the  general  effect  is  one  of 
extreme  lightness  and  satisfaction*  The  second  figure  from  the  W. 
end  is  a  reproduction  in  terracotta  of  one  removed  by  Lord  Elgin« 
and  the  hinder  one  on  the  E.  side  was  restored  by  Imhof.  It  is  im* 
posflible  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  figures  held  garlands  or 
other  objects  in  their  hands.  On  their  heads  they  bear  basket-like 
ornaments,  which  form  a  kind  of  Doric-Ionic  capital.  The  architrave 
consists  of  three  members,  and  above  it  projects  a  reotangnlar 
moulding  adorned  with  dentils,  or  small  tooth-like  blocks  (Oeisi^ 
podes)^  The  flat  roof  consisted  of  four  long  slabs  of  unequal  width, 
three  of  which  are  still  in  their  places,  while  one  has  fallen  to  the 
ground.  —  There  is  a  small  doorway  on  the  E.  side  of  the  ^porch  of 
the  maidens'  and  a  small  flight  of  steps  descended  in  the  interior 
to  the  narrow  W.  corridor  of  the  main  temple. 

In  the  W.  wall  opposite  these  steps,  on  a  level  with  the  iloor«  an 
normous  block  has  been  inserted  which  extends  for  a  considerabte  dis- 
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Unce  into  the  W.  corridor  and  probably  IndiMtoi  the  position  of  the  tomb 
of  Kelcropt.  The  recess  that  has  been  hollowed  out  under  the  block  in 
the  onter  snbftmctnre  of  the  W.  wall  (in  the  Pandroseion,  p.  bi)  ha« 
probablf  aome  eonneotion  with  this  tomb. 

About  60  paces  to  the  W.  of  the  K.  vestibule  of  the  Erechtheion.  close 
to  the  TS.  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  is  the  entrance  to  an  ancient  flight  of  steps, 
partly  covered  in  by  the  Tarks,  and  a  little  farther  on  is  another  flight 
of  22  steps.  Part  of  the  first  staircase  is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition, 
and  some  caution  is  reauired  in  descending  it;  at  the  bottom  it  breaks 
off  abruptly.  The  second  staircase  descends  to  the  postern  opening  on  the 
path  from  the  shrines  of  Apollo  and  Pan  (p.  96).  The  first  was  oonneoted 
with  tha  grotto  and  precinct  of  Aglauros,  located  here  at  tha  K.  edge  of  the 
Acropolis  (p.  38);  it  was  probably  the  secret  path  used  br  the  Arrhephorae 
(p.  64),  through  which  the  adherents  of  Pelsistratoa  and  the  Persians  are 
both  said  to  have  gained  access  to  the  Acropolis.  —  A  third  rerr  ancient 
staircase, .  in  prehistoric  times  connecting  the  Acropolis  with  the  lower 
town,  has  recently  been  discovered  to  the  N.B.  of  the  Erechtheion,  near 
the  foundation  of  the  palace  of  Erechtheus. 

Operations  carried  on  in  1884-90  bave  laid  bare  the  foundatioii- 
walls  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Athena,  the  ao^-called  Eokatompedoa 
(comp.  p.  47),  that  was  ereoted  on  the  site  of  the  palace  of  Erech- 
theua.  l^ost  of  the  fragments  of  architraves,  columns,  and  capitals 
in  poros  stone  that  are  to  be  noticed  in  the  N.  wall  of  the  Acro- 
polis and  on  the  terrace  to  the  W.  of  the  Parthenon  belonged  to 
this  building.  It  was  a  temple  with  anta  at  both  ends  and  mea- 
sored  112  by  43  ft.  (a  105^4  ^Y  41  old  Attic  ft.),  and  was  sub- 
sequently surrounded  by  a  colonnade  by  Peisistratos  or  the  Pei- 
sistratidaB.  The  pediments  were  adorned  with  the  groups  of  Typhon 
and  Hercules  mentioned  at  p.  57.  After  its  destruction  by  the 
Persians  the  temple  was  rebuilt,  but  the  N.  part  of  the  stylobate 
was  occupied  by  the  Porch  of  the  Maidens.  The  interior  was  occu«- 
pied  by  a  front  (E.)  space,  in  three  divisions,  and  a  narrow  W. 
portion,  separated  ftom  each  other  by  two  chambers.  The  purpose 
of  the  temple  has  not  yet  been  ascertained,  Dorpfeld  regards  it  as. 
the  ancient  Temple  of  Athena  PoUas^  which  remained  in  use ,  per- 
haps from  a  religious  respect  for  tradition.  According  to  this  theory, 
the  front  portion  was  the  sanctuary  proper,  which  contained  the 
very  ancient  figure  of  the  goddess  in  olive  wood  (S6avov)  and  a 
perpetually  burning  light  in  a  golden  lamp  made  by  Kallimachos. 
The  W.  portion  would  represent  the  place  in  which  the  federal 
treasure  was  preserved  down  to  the  4th  century.  Other  authorities, 
however.  Identify  the  Erechtheion  as  the  'ancient  temple  of  Athena' 
in  which  the  venerable  image  stood. 

The  above-mentioned  Palace  of  EretMhexu,  the  residence  of  the 
Attic  kings,  it  now  rupresented  by  its  foundations  to  the  E.  of  the 
Erechtheion,  by  some  other  remains  of  poros  walls  beneath  the 
Hekatompedon,  and  by  column-bases  of  poros  stone  lying  opposite 
the  3.£«  angle  of  the  Porch  of  the  Maidens  and  about  6  ft  lower. 
The  extremely  archaic  f6rm  of  the  last,  with  the  shaft  of  the  column 
eoib«dded  in  the  base,  points  to  the  Mycensan  period;  and  frag- 
I  of  MToenaan  vases  have,  in  fact,  been  found  here,   ogle 
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We  now  return  to  the  Parthenon.  In  front  of  the  E.  facade  lie 
the  fragments  of  the  arcMtrave  of  a  small  Circular  Temple  ahout 
23  ft.  in  diameter,  arranged  ronnd  the  foundations  of  the  temple  to 
which  they  belonged.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the  pieces  an- 
nonnces  that  this  was  dedicated  by  the  *Demos  to  the  Goddess  Roma 
and  the  Emperor  Augustus,  at  the  time  when  Pammenes  of  Mara- 
thon, son  of  Zeno  and  commander  of  the  Hoplites,  was  the  priest 
of  the  Goddess  Roma  and  the  Saviour  Augustus*.  —  The  large  piece 
of  rock  in  front  of  the  N.E.  -comer  of  the  Parthenon  belonged  to 
the  great  sacrificial  altar  of  Athena.  To  the  right,  between  this 
point  and  the  unobtrusiye  Museum  (see  below),  several  drums  of 
columns  have  been  discovered,  some  of  which  may  have  belonged 
to  the  older  Parthenon,  while  others  seem  to  have  been  rejected 
as  faulty  during  the  erection  of  the  new  structure.  The  latter  are 
roughly  blocked  out  and  have  projections  left  for  convenience  in 
carriage ;  the  flutes  were  added  after  the  erection  of  the  column. 
Numerous  shattered  vases ,  bronzes ,  and  marble  sculptures  were 
also  found  here.  —  The  E.  annexe  of  th^  museum  for  students 
(accessible  in  the  morning  to  visitors  accompanied  by  a  custodian) 
is  built  on  ancient  foundation- walls, 

At  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Acropolis  is  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  massive  Wall  of  Kimony  exposed  down  to  its  foundation  in  the 
rock.  The  groups  of  statues  erected  on  the  Acropolis  by  King  Attalos 
of  Pergamon,  to  commemorate  his  victory  over  the  invading  Celts  in 
B.C.  229,  stood  here  on  some  hitherto  unidentified  spot,  above  the 
Theatre  of  Dionysos,  of  which  we  here  obtain  an  excellent  view.  — 
In  front  of  the  E.  side  of  the  museum-annexe  a  fragment  of  the 
Pelasgim  WaU  is  visible. 

A  Bbltbdbbb  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  wall  of  the  Acropotia 
commands  tha  best  view  of  the  modem  town  and  its  monuments. 
To  the  S.E.  stand  the  columns  of  the  Olympidoni  with  Mt.  Hy^ 
meitos  in  the  background;  a  little  nearer  us  is  the  Ar<^  of  Hadrian  ; 
immediately  in  front  is  the  Monument  of  LysikrateSj  beyond  whi^ 
are  the  Falaee  and  the  Palace  Oarden,  and,  farther  off,  the  Lyka-^ 
bettos  and  the  gable-like  Pentelikon ;  in  the  town,  a  litUe  to  the  left, 
shine  the  dazzling  marble  buildings  of  the  Academy  and  University, 
with  the  road  to  Patisia  passing  to  the  N.  of  them ;  more  to  the  1^ 
rises  the  lofty  Metropolitan  Chureh,  with  the  Smell  Meiropdikm 
Church  nestling  beside  it;  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  is  the 
Tower  of  the  Winds;  adjacent,  the  Bazaar  and  the  8toa  of  Hadrian; 
to  the  W.,  the  Theseion,  backed  by  the  olive-woods  of  the  Kephisos, 
above  which  rise  Mt,  Pames  and  its  spur  JEgaieot. 

In  the  *Aeropo]i8  Museum,  which  was  built  in  1878|  are  pre- 
served the  seulptured  remains  left  on  ti^e  Acropolis  np  to  thit 
date  as  well  as  the  results  of  more  recent  exeavationt.  Iti  exten- 
sive collection  of  valuable  specimens,  more  especially  of  the  earlier 
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ari^poclis,  ig  nniqne.  Honrs  of  adm.  and  catalogue,  see  p.  12. 
Curator,  D.  PhUios. 

0»p«aite  the  entimiiM,  in  a  shed,  are  feYeral  large  fhigmentf  and  in- 
•eriptions,  iaejndiiie  a  riohly-omamented  MarbU  Chair  imd  a  I>raped  Statue 
qfa  Goddtu  (Ko.  ISSS),  with  a  boy  clinging  to  her  knee  (Qi  Kurotrophos  ?). 

Ybstibuls.  Ohjects  of  various  epochs.  Straight  in  front:  1325. 
Half  of  an  unfinished  statue  of  Hermes  (?) ;  beneath,  1326.  Marble 
base,  with  a  relief  representing  an  ^Apobatea'  (dicoparvjc)}  or  war- 
rior who  fights  from  a  chariot,  rapidly  dismounting  and  remounting 
as  it  rolls  along;  1327.  Base  with  reliefs  of  Dancers,  —  To  the 
right,  1334.  Lower  half  of  a  finely  executed  relief,  perhaps  ofSfer" 
meSj  found  near  the  Propylsa ;  1335.  Architectural  fragment  from 
the  Erechtheion,  of  fine  execution;  1336,  1337.  Torsos  ofAihena; 
1338.  Base  with  Pyrrhic  Dancers;  1332.  Belief  of  a  man  holding 
vases  in  his  left  hand  (votive  offering  of  a  potter) ;  1333.  Long  in- 
scription, with  a  relief,  referring  to  the  relations  between  Athens 
and  Samos,  these  towns  being  represented  by  Athena  and  Hera.  — 
To  the  left:  1341.  Fragments  of  archaic  reliefs,  representing  the 
Charites  (Graces ;  p.  43),  worshipped  at  the  entrance  to  the  citadel; 
•1342.  Belief  of  a  Woman  mountinff  a  Chariot  (possibly,  however, 
a  man:  perhaps  Apollo?);  1347.  Colossal  owl,  in  marble. 

From  the  vestibule  visitors  are  shown  by  the  attendants  into  the 
room  ou  the  left,  beyond  which  the  other  rooms  are  so  arranged  as 
to  illustrate  the  gradual  development  of  art  from  its  earliest  stages 
to  its  zenith. 

I.  Boom  of  the  Bull  (atdouaa  Ta6pou).  Straight  in  front: 
•3.  Qioup  of  two  lions  (scanty  remains)  attacking  a  Bu22,  in  poros 
stone  (6th  cent. ;  p.  Ixxxix);  above,  in  a  frame,  *1.  Archaic  pediment 
representing  HerctUes  fighting  with  the  Lernean  Hydra,  with  lolaos 
as  his  charioteer  (in  the  left  corner  is  a  large  crab),  with  numerous 
traces  of  the  original  colouring  (6th  cent.).  On  the  wall  to  the  right, 
corresponding  to  this  pediment,  2.  Fragment  of  another  pediment 
inthBercuUs  fighting  with  Triton  (6th  cent).  Both  these  pediments 
are  of  poros  stone.  In  front  of  the  other  walls  and  in  a  case  are 
other  fragments  in  the  same  material :  by  the  window-wall.  Frag- 
ment of  a  hull  overthrown  by  a  lioness ;  on  the  left,  9.  Bearded  god 
(Zeus?)  enthroned,  on  the  right,  10.  (Joddess  (Athena?)  enthroned, 
both  from  the  central  group  of  a  pediment  removed  from  the  orig- 
inal Hekatompedon  (p.  55 ;  comp.  Boom  II).  In  the  case  are  remains 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  moulding  that  projected  above  the  roof 
of  the  temple,  adorned  with  figures  of  flying  eagles  and  sea-gulls. 
The  flat  case  in  front  of  No.  3  contains  spindle-whorls ,  weights 
used  in  weaving,  terracotta  fragments,  images,  etc. 

IL  BoQM  07  THE  TsiFLE-BOBiBD  Monster  (ai^ouaaTptacofjiaTOu 
tfoato;).  To  the  left,  below  the  window:  •36.  Bercults  fighting 
iW  Triton  (from  the  left  half  of  the  other  pediment  of  the 
Muttiliipedoii,  see  above).  Opposite,  *35.  Monster,  usually  named 
iiptoil,  Creroome  by  Zeus,  with  three  human  heads  and  with 
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bodies  terminating  in  serpents*  coils;  outspread  wings  spring  from 
the  shoulders.  T.  Wiegand  presumes  this  to  be  the  right  half  of 
the  same  pediment  and  to  represent  a  storm-god  hurrying  to  the 
scene  of  combat  On  both  sides  of  the  door  into  the  3rd  room,  40. 
Remains  of  two  large  serpents,  supposed  to  be  those  sacred  to 
Athena  and  to  have  been  taken  from  the  first-mentioned  p^lment 
in  Room  I,  the  central  figures  in  which  were  three  enthroned  deities. 
All  these  are  of  poros  stone,  and  show  abundant  traces  of  painting. 
The  architecture  of  the  temple  has  been  reconstructed  in  section  in 
the  museum-annexe  (p.  66). 

III.  Room  op  the  Images  (atOouaa  elBtoXioov).  On  the  entrance- 
walls  :  •67.  Painted  terracotta  slab ,  representing  a  warrior  advanc- 
ing to  battle,  his  shield  bearing  the  figure  of  a  satyr  (6th  or  early 

.5th  cent.  B.C.);  68.  Terracotta  fragments,  with  reliefs.  —  In  the 
wall-cases  are  images  of  divinities  worshipped  on  the  Acropolis, 
some  with  painting  in  admirable  preservation.  On  the  tops  of  the 
cases  are  terracotta  terminals  and  acroteria. 

IV.  Room  op  the  Mabbles  (at^ooaa  [Aapfxapoiv).  On  the 
entrance- walls:  120,  121.  Fragments  of  reliefs  representing  Athena 
fighting;  122.  Head  of  an  animal  (bear?).  In  the  wall -cases, 
marble  fragments;  on  the  top,  architectural  fragments  in  terra- 
cotta, poros  stone,  and  marble,  some  with  traces  of  painting.  To 
the  right  are  the  pediment  -  figures  from  the  colonnade  built  by 
Peisistratos  round  the  old  Hekatompedon  (p.  65) ;  in  the  middle 
Athena  bears  a  giant  to  the  ground ;  to  the  right  and  left  are  kneel- 
ing and  stooping  giants,  in  a  state  of  violent  motion.  ' 

V.  Room  op  the  Oalf-Beaeee  (atftoooa  [xoavotpopoo).  On  the 
entrance  walls :  577.  Relief  of  Athena  stretching  her  hand  to  a  man 
enthroned  in  front  of  her;  578-580.  Archiic  horses' heads ;  581. 
Worshippers  bringing  a  swine  as  a  sacrifice  to  Athena.  —  To  the 
right:  •624.  Celebrated  figure  of  a  Youth  carrying  a  Calf  (probably 
to  the  altar),  on  a  poros  base  with  inscription  in  ancient  letters 
fp.  Ixxxvil).  Also,  590.  Equestriark  Statue ;  592.  Sound  Base  with  fiv6 
(originally  six)  female  figures;  593.  (in  the  centre),  619.  Female 
Statues;  694.  Archaic  Draped  Statue  of  a  Woman  (belonging  to  the 
next  room) ;  597.  Hippalektryon,  a  mixture  of  a  cock  and  a  horse, 
with  a  rider,  much  mutilated;  606.  Mounted  Scythian  or  Thracianf 
between  these,  607,  608,  609.  Archaic  bases  of  statues;  610.  Quad-' 
rilateral  Base  with  reliefs  of  Zeus  with  the  sceptre,  Athena  with 
the  helmet,  Hephsestos  with  the  hammer,  and  Hermes  with  the 
winged  sandals ;  625.  Antique  Seated  Figure  of  Athena  (headless), 
formerly  attributed  to  Endoios ;  629.  Seated  statuette  of  a  writer; 
630,  632.  Sphinxes;  633.  Male  Torso,  perhaps  of  a  priest,  in  the 
style  of  the  female  figures  in  the  next  room ;  665.  Nude  Male  Torao. 
In  a  glass- case,  Heads  and  other  portions  of  statuettes. 

VI.  Labob  Abohaio  Room  ((jteYaXf)  d^ya'ir.'h  at^ouoa).  The 
^Archaie  Busts,  Torfos^  and  Statues  (Nos.  670-688)  placed  round 
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this  room  were  nearly  all  fonnd  to  tlie  W.  of  the  Erechtheion,  near  the 
N.  wall  of  the  Aoropolis,  in  the  accumiilation  of  mbbiah  that  dates 
firom  soon  aft^  the  Persian  wars.  Next  to  the  Parthenon  frieze 
they  are  Hie  chief  treasure  of  the  moseum  (p.  Ixxxv).  The  statnes 
of  maidens,  whieh  are  painted  and  for  the  most  part  admirably 
preserved,  were  probably  yotive  statues  and  stood  in  the  sanctuaries 
of  the  goddess  of  the  citadel;  they  are  especially  yaluable  for  the 
opportunity  they  afford  of  studying  ancient  drapery.  In  spite  of  the 
typical  and  somewhat  yaoant  expression  of  most  of  the  faces,  a  more 
careful  examination  not  only  clearly  reveals  a  variation  in  in- 
dividual character  but  also  proves  that  they  date  from  different 
periods.  The  most  prominent  statue  (No.  681),  a  large  marble 
flgnre  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  is  ascribed  by  the  dedicatory  inscription 
on  the  plinth  to  iuiitenor  (p.  Ixxxviii)^  the  sculptor  of  the  group  of  the 
tyrannicides  Harmodios  imd  Aristogeiton,  which  was  carried  off  to 
Persia  by  Xerxes  (see  p^  17)  and  brought  back  by  Alexander  the 
Great  or  Antiochos. 

yn.  RooH  OF  THB  Efhbbos  (at^ouoa  Icpi^pou).  In  the  centre, 
under  glass :  *689.  Head  of  a  Youthy  distinguished  alike  for  its 
beauty  and  Its  excellent  preservation,  and  recalling  the  head  of  the 
Apollo  from  the  W.  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia,  — 
690,691,693,694.  2V)f«o«o/'Jrifce;692,698(comp.p.lxxxvi).  Sta- 
tuetUs  ofYouibs,  apparently  commemorating  victories;  695.  Belief 
of  Athaui,  leaning  on  a  spear,  with  an  inscribed  stele  apparently 
standing  in  front  of  her;  697,  700.  Lifelike  fragments  of  a  Horse 
and  of  a  Rider;  701.  Antique  grotesque  Oorgoneion;  702.  Tasteful 
antique  reHef  of  Hcrmei  and  Three  Wommf  one  of  whom  holds  a 
oUld  by  the  hand.  —  On  the  upper  part  of  the  walls  are  Metopei 
from  the  Parthenon  (p.  49).  Among  the  few  originals  is  a  group 
of  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a  woman  of  the  Lapiths.  Fragments  of 
various  kinds  on  stands. 

Vin.  Pabthbnon  Boom  (aTdouoa  Ilapdevaivo;).  SctU^urea  from 
tibe  Pctrthenon,  Statues  of  the  pediment  and  reliefs  of  the  frieze, 
with  casts  of  those  in  the  British  Museum.  In  the  centre  of  the  room 
is  a  reconstruction  (by  A.  Furtwangler)  of  the  various  pediment- 
groups.  To  the  right  of  the  doorway,  on  a  low  platform  running 
&om  end  to  end  of  the  room,  are  the  remains  of  the  £.  pediment 
(p.  48);  the  only  originals  here  are  two  torsos:  880.  Hephaeatos, 
represented  as  in  the  act  of  withdrawing  his  hand  ttom  the  fateful 
btow  inflicted  on  the  head  of  Zeus;  881.  Selene,  On  a  projection 
above  are  the  remains  of  the  W.  pediment  (886.  Torso  of  Poseidon^ 
in  tiie  middle).  Among  the  casts:  881  f-^c.  The  river-god  IlieaoSy 
above,  KepfuBoSy  to  the  right  of  Hisses,  Nike,  Demetet,  and  Per" 
9tph(me{y\  the  three  Moirae  (Fates).  All  the  sculptures  are  much 
Kutlkted. 

In  ttudi  better  preservation  is  the  **JWes«,  of  which  22  slabs 
mk  «ev«rai  fragments  (in  all  84  ft)  are  here  in  the  original,  though 
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filiglitly  restored  in  places.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  856.  Three 
gods,  Aphrodite(yy,  ApoUo,  and  Foseidonj  from  the  E.  facade;  below, 
857.  Three  Youths  with  two  Sacrifieial  Cows;  farther  to  the  right, 
877.  Four  Women  with  Gold  er  Silver  Vessdt,  and  875.  Three  Men 
with  MudeoX  InstfumcntM,  On  this  and  the  opposite  side  are  also 
reliefs  representing  the  Proeemion  of  Horsemen  and  Choatiots,  in- 
elnding:  801-863,  866-870.  Riders;  872.  Helmeted  warriors  mount- 
ing a  chariot;  874.  Youth  struggling  with  a  rearing  hone  in  a 
chariot;  to  the  left  of  the  entrance:  852.  Youth  with  sacrifloial 
sheep. 

IX.  Nike  Room  (ot^ooaa  NIxtjc).  To  the  right  the  famous  re- 
liefs from  the  Nike  Balustrade  (p.  39);  in  the  middle  of  the  firont 
row,  ^NVee  fastening  her  sandal.  To  the  left  are  fragments  (Nos. 
1071-78)  from  the  F\tie%e  of  the  EreeMeion,  indnding  (Nos.  1073, 
1076)  two  seated  goddesses  with  children. 

X.  This  room  was  almost  empty  in  1905. 


c.  From  the  Palace  through  the  town  to  the  Theseion.  Bipylon, 
Hill  of  the  Kymphs.  Pnyz.  Monument  of  Philopappot." 

The  upper  or  E.  end  of  the  Rt7B  d'Hebmi^s  (dS^*£pfjioi>;  PI. 
£-B,  5),  which  leads  to  the  W.  from  tHe  Place  de  la  Constitutlen, 
is  one  of  the  principal  centres  of  the  husiness  life  of  Athens,  and 
contains  the  various  antiquarian,  millinery,  and  other  shops  men- 
tioned at  p.  11. 

On  the  left,  Rue  d'Hennds  83,  is  the  Ottoo  of  the  Xinistor  ef 
Education (*Ticoup-f6iovr9)cnat^(ac;  Pi.£,  5),  which  also  contains 
the  office  of  the  general  ephoros  or  superintendent  of  the  antiqiii- 
ties  (p.  12),  who  issues  the  permessi  tot  Tisiting  the  Acropolis  by 
night  (entrance  up  the  steps  in  the  passage  leading  to  the  Metro- 
polis, S.  end). 

A  few  paces  to  the  S.  of  the  Rue  d^Herm^  rises  the  Xefeso* 
politan  Chureh  ((jiTjtpdiioXic ;  PI.  £,  5),  erected  in  1840-55  with 
the  materials  of  seyenty  small  churches  and  chapels.  The  interior 
is  sumptuous  hut  destitute  of  taste.  —  To  the  S.  lies  the  ~r 

*8mall  Ketropolif  or  Ohurch  of  the  Panagid  Oorg^iko  (Fop* 
Yoeir^%ooc)  or  of  Hagios  ElevtherioSj  dating  from  the  hegini^Dg  of 
the  9th  century.  This  is  the  earliest  extant  specimen  of  a  Bysaa^ne 
monument  erected  on  Greek  soil.  Nuknerous  antique  and  BytiaBtiBe 
sculptures  are  built  into  tiie  walls,  which  are  eonstmcted  entirely 
of  ancient  fragments.  The  curious  flat  reUefis  of  animals  and 
geometrical  ornamentation  are  Bysantine.  The  followiiig  are  an- 
tiques. The  frieze  above  the  principal  entrance  consists  of  an 
ancient  Greek  calendar  of  festivals,  witii  crosses  added  afterwards 
by  the  Christians.  At  the  comers  are  embedded  Oorinthiia  nai^tals. 
Over  the  S.  door  is  a  fragment  of  a  Doric  architrave,  with  bulto' 
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l^ads  and  rosettes  on  tlie  metopes,  and  crossed  torches  and  yases 
in  front  tl  tbe  triglypbs.  Above  the  apse,  on  each  side,  are  ancient 
reliefs  witii  saoriflcial  scenes ;  on  the  apse  itself  is  an  archaic  relief 
immured  upside  down.  On  the  N.  side  are  a  mutilated  represent!^ 
tion  of  a  palestres  (wrestler)  and  a  tomb-relief. 

Beside  ilie  ehnreh  on  the  right  is  preserved  a  block  of  grey  marble 
(7  ft.  loBgf  1  ft.  bifib.  3  ft.  broad),  with  aa  iaseripUoa  on  one  end  in  late 
•Greek  characters  ('This  is  the  stone  firom  C»na  of  Oalilee,  where  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord  turned  the  water  into  WinC**).  This  stone,  which  was 
discovered  in  the  ruins  of  a  medifleral  ^hapel  at  Kateia,  is  perhaps  the 
actual  stone  seat  seen  by  Antoniana  of  Placensa  at  Oana. 

In  the  Rue  d'Herm^,  halfway  to  the  Pirasus  railway-station,  is 
the  church  of  Kapkixabjea  (PI.  D,  5),  a  complicated  Byzantine 
structure  of  the  9th  (?)  century.  It  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  which  just  beyond  intersects  l^e  Rue  d'^^ole. 

The  Rub  d*£olb  (iEolos  Street,  65Ac  AWXoi*;  PI.  D,  3, 4, 6,  6) 
is  the  second  street  of  the  old  town,  and  usually  presents  a  scene 
of  great  bustle  and  animation,  especially  in  the  neighourhood  of 
its  intersection  with  the  Rue  d'Hermds.  It  is  largely  frequented 
by  Greeks  in  their  national  dress,  many  of  them  handsome  and 
well-built  men.  Ascending  it  towards  the  S.,  in  the  direction  of 
the  Acropolis,  we  pass  on  the  right  a  square  with  a  modem  foun- 
tain (Place  PanteHmon  or  Demopraterion,  PI.  D,  5)  and  reach  the 
old  Bazaar  (PI.  D,  5).  Here  stand  or  sit  the  tailors,  cobblers, 
carpenters,  and  smiths,  in  open  booths  on  both  sides  of  the  way, 
protected  from  the  sun  by  a  canvas  roof.  The  red  boots  (rCapoo^^ia) 
and  *fu8tanelle*,  so  generally  worn,  are  sold  here  at  moderate  prices. 

The  booths  of  the  bazaar  adjoin  the  N.  side  of  the  Idbxttrj  of 
Hadrian  (Bl.  0,  6),  a  huge  ancient  rectangular  building  400  ft.  by 
700  ft,,  the  back  of  which  is  in  the  Rue  d*fiole.  An  iron  gate  (key 
at  the  provision-shop  opposite)  leads  into  the  court,  which  was 
formerly  surrounded  by  colonnades ;  the  columns  still  standing  and 
the  building  in  the  centre  date  from  restorations.  In  the  large  room 
on  theE.  side  arrangements  for  bookshelves,  like  those  in  the  library 
at  Pergamon,  may  be  noticed  on  the  walls;  the  room  at  the  N.  end 
of  the  same  side  may  have  been  a  lecture-hall,  and  there  are  fair 
grounds  f<»  identifying  the  whole  building  with  the  magnificent 
Ubruy  of  Hadrian  described  by  Pausanias.  On  the  W.  side  (reached 
ftom  without),  the  N.  half  of  the  main  facade,  usually  known  as  the 
Stoa  of  Hadriafif  has  been  preserved.  The  marble  wall  is  adorned 
with  seTen  engaged  monolithic  columns  of  Karystos  marble,  28^4  ft 
high  and  3  ft.  thick,  with  florid  Corinthian  capitals  of  Pentellc 
ma^hle.  Each  column  stand  supon  a  base  of  its  own  and  is  surmount- 
^  by  a  corresponding  projection  of  the  entablature.  The  eighth, 
flnted  column,  which  projects,  and  the  wall  with  antse  adjoining 
H,  loxmed  part  of  a  propylseon,  or  portico,  of  four  columns,  which 
M  to  the  principal  gate.  Under  the  Franks  the  Polemarch,  and 
pm^  ihe  TurUsh  dominion  the  Yoivode  of  Athens  fixed  their 
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dwellings  here.  The  remains  of  the  Stoa  were  much  more  eonsider- 
ahle  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  cent  at  the  time  of  the  visit  of  James 
Stuart  (p.  oxxxii)  than  they  are  now.  —  Stoa  of  AiUdos^  see  p.  63. 

9  At  the  S.  end  of  the  Rue  d'!^ole  stands  a  well-preserYod  octa- 
gonal structure  of  marble,  popularly  called  the  Tower  of  the  Windf 
(PI.  D,  6),  hut  more  correctly  the  Horologion  of  Andronikos 
Kyrrhestes  (keeper  20-301.).  It  was  built  in  the  last  century  before 
the  Christian  era  by  Andronikos  of  Kyrrhos,  a  town  in  Syria,  and 
accommodated  a  water-dock,  a  sun-dial,  and  a  weather-vane.  The 
building  is  26  ft.  in  diameter  and  42  ft.  in  height,  including  the 
basement.  On  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  faces  were  porticos,  each  sup- 
ported by  two  Corinthian  columns,  the  capitals  of  whidii,  af  rery 
simple  form,  lie  on  the  ground  close  by.  The  eight  sides  of  the 
structure  are  turned  towards  the  different  points  of  the  compass, 
and  are  adorned  with  inartistic  reliefs  representing  the  Yarious 
winds,  the  names  of  which  are  indicated  by  inscriptions.  On  the 
N.  is  BoreaSy  a  cross-looking  old  man  in  a  hea^y  cloak ;  N.E.,  Kae^ 
kfas,  an  old  man  shaking  hailstones  out  of  a  shield ;  E.,  Apeliotesy 
a  young  man  with  ears  of  corn  and  fruit;  S.E.,  Euros,  an  old  man 
enveloped  in  a  mantle  against  rain;  S.,  Notof,  the  xain-bringer,  a 
young  man  with  a  large  water-vessel;  S.W.,  Lips^  represented  with 
part  of  a  ship  in  his  hand,  perhaps  because  this  wind  was  favour- 
able for  vessels  entering  the  Pirasus ;  W.,  Zephyr j  a  handsome  youth, 
with  spring-flowers  dropping  from  the  fol<ds  of  his  garment;  N.W., 
Skiron,  with  a  vase.  Below  the  reliefs  are  lines  of  sun-dials.  The 
roof  is  in  the  form  of  a  low  octagonal  pyramid  and  consists  of 
slabs  of  marble  held  together  by  a  round  keystone ;  it  was  ori- 
ginally surmounted  by  a  bronze  Triton,  who  pointed  with  his  staff 
to  the  quarter  whence  the  wind  blew.  The  semicircular  structure  on 
the  S.  side  contained  a  cistern,  supplied  by  a  covered  aqueduct, 
part  of  which  is  still  standing.  The  water-clock,  of  which  traces 
are  visible  on  the  ground  in  the  interior,  was  fed  from  this  cistern, 
but  an  exact  idea  of  its  working  is  now  unattainable. 

The  two  ancient  arches  to  the  S.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds, 
and  the  remains  of  a  third  to  the  E.,  belong  to  the  buildings  with 
which  this  space  was  covered  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors. 
At  the  base  of  the  last-mentioned  arch  runs  the  covered  channel 
for  supplying  the  water-dock. 

The  lanes  ascending  to  the  8.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  deboueh 
on  a  footpath  skirting  the  K.  slope  of  the  Acropolis;  the  entrance  to 
the  latter  is  reached  in  10  min.  by  following  the  path  towards  the  right 
(comp.  p.  36).  Recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  quantity  of 
architectural  and  scnlptnred  fragments  from  the  old  citadel.  The  founda- 
tions have  also  been  laid  bare  of  a  building  which  it  is  suggested  was 
the  AnakeiOTii  the  shrine  of  the  Dioskuri. 

The  street  striking  E.  Arom  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  leads  to  a  de- 
pression enclosed  by  a  wall  beside  which  is  supposed  to  have,  been  a 
gymnasium  from  the  numerous  portrait-heads  (p.  83)  and  inscriptions 
found  here.   Insoriptions  naming  Diogenes  as  the  founder  of  the  establish- 
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ment  bare  led  to  Its  being  taken  for  the  DiogwHont  an  instltntion  of 
this  kind  founded  in  tli«  8rd  cent.  B.O. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds  a  large  paved  space  snr- 
rOQiided  with  colonnades  and  apartments  was  partly  laid  bare  by 
^e  Archsological  Society  in  1891.  This  has  been  recognized  as  a 
Boman  Market  Plaee^  a  new  market  in  contradistinction  to  the  old 
Kerameikos  Market  (p. 66).  The  so-called  Mftrket  Cktte  (icOXt) 
xffi  (tfopac;  PI.  0,  6)  formed  its  W.  entrance.  Four  slender  Doric 
columns,  26  ft  high  and  4  ft.  in  diameter,  still  support  a  massire 
srehitraTe,  with  triglyphs  and  metopes,  and  great  part  of  a  pediment. 
The  inscription  on  the  architraTO  records  that  the  Athenians  erected 
and  dedicated  the  structure  to  Athena  Archegetis  with  the  dona- 
tions of  Julius  Gsesar  and  Augustus  (Sspaordc).  It  was  surmounted 
by  a  statue  of  Lucius  Gssar,  who  was  adopted  by  Augustus  in 
12  B.C.  and  died  in  the  first  year  of  our  era ;  the  building,  there- 
fore, was  erected  between  these  two  dates.  The  central  passage, 
destined  for  carriages,  is  llY4ft.  wide;  those  for  foot-passengers 
at  the  sides  are  only  ^/^  ft.  wide.  Behind  the  columns,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  propylson,  lay  the  wall  containing  the  gateway 
proper ;  one  of  the  ant»  of  this  is  still  visible  opposite  the  column 
at  the  S.  comer,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  architrave.  In 
a  line  with  the  central  column  on  the  N.,  in  its  original  position, 
stands  a  high  tablet  with  its  lower  edge  securely  fastened  in  the 
ground,  with  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian,  relating  to  the 
market-price  of  oil  and  salt. 

About  250  paces  to  the  "W.  of  this  gateway  lies  the  Stoa  of 
Attalos,  which  has  been  entirely  exhumed  within  recent  years.  We 
follow  the  656;  IIoixIXt);  to  the  6S6;  Sxooiv,  and  descend  the  latter 
street  to  the  right.  The  second  lane  on  the  right  then  leads,  round 
several  corners,  to  the  entrance  to  the  excavations  (keeper  20 1.). 

The  Stoa  of  Attalos  (PI.  0,5,  6 ;  formerly  called  the  Oym- 
nadum  of  Ptolemy)^  built,  as  the  inscription  pieced  together  on 
the  architrave  records,  by  Attalos  II.,  King  of  Pergamon  (B.C. 
159-138),  formed  part  of  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Keramelkos  Market 
(comp.  p.  66).  It  was  a  large,  two-storied  market-hall  used  for 
Warehousing  goods.  The  groundfloor  was  occupied  by  a  series  of 
21  covered  rooms,  15-16  ft.  in  depth  and  varying  in  breadth,  in 
front  of  which  ran  a  long  colonnade.  At  the  right  (S.)  end  of  the 
hall  was  a  wall  with  antse,  pierced  by  two  doors,  while  the  left  end 
Was  terminated  by  an  exedra.  The  exedra,  the  door-frames, 
the  wall  itself  up  to  a  height  of  3V4  ft.  from  the  ground,  and  the 
sill  running  right  along,  were  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  stalls  were 
probably  set  up  in  this  hall  while  the  rooms  at  the  back  were  used 
as  warehouses  and  for  the  safe  custody  of  the  goods  at  night.  The 
hi^t  ileneral  survey  of  the  arrangements  is  obtained  in  the  S.  part 
(^*ihk  txdn]  here  are  seen  three  restored  doors,  leading  into  the 
WT^MnentiOned  warerooms.  From  the  scanty  remains  found  during 
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iihe  excavatioiis  it  has  been  concluded  (hat  the  colonnade  was  sup- 
ported by  an  outer  row  of  45  Doric  columns  and  an  inner  row  of 
22  Ionic  columns.  The  distance  between  these  snd  the  wall  was 
about  20  ft.,  80  that  the  roof  was  probably  of  wood.  Behind  the  S. 
wall  with  the  ant®  to  the  left  we  notice  a  staircase  ascending  to  the 
upper  story.  The  entire  Stoa  was  367-370  ft.  long  and  64  fl. 
deep.  At  a  subsequent  j^eriod  it  was  concealed  by  the  f<^tified 
W<ai  of  Valerian,  part  of  which,  especially  the  S.  end,  is  stlU 
preserved. 

We  now  cross  tiie  railway,  where  the  massiye  N^  wall  arrests 
the  eye,  and,  descending  to  the  Rue  d'Adrien,  follow  the  street  for 
100  paces  to  the  left,  when  we  again  turn  to  the  left  into  the  bhh^ 
'£iroN6(AO]V,  and  after  60  pa<}es  reach  (on  the  left)  three  Atlantes, 
or  male  figures  fulfilling  the  same  office  as  the  Caryatides  (p,  54). 
The  popular  name  of  the  ruin,  8toa  of  the  Oianta  (PI.  O;  0,  5}, 
is  derived  from  these  figures,  which  are  weU  executed  and  certainly 
date  from  an  earlier  period  than  the  rude  substructure,  patched 
together  with  stones  of  every  sort  and  shape. 

A  little  farther  to  the  W.  rises  the  Kolonoa  Agofaeo9f  or  HiU  of 
the  Market  (comp.  p.  66).  Here  stands  the  **T]|«ieio]|  (Bi^osTov, 
Thesewn;  PI.  B,  5),  which  is  the  best  preserved  edifloe  not  only  of 
ancient  Athens  but  of  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Greek  world.  The 
ruins  of  the  Parthenon  indicate  a  building  of  much  greater  magni- 
ficence, the  Erechtheion  and  the  Temple  of  Nike  may  be  more  elegant 
and  more  elaborately  ornamented,  but  the  impression  produced  by 
the  Theseion  is  fully  as  imposing.  This  is  owing  to  the  masslYe 
solidity  of  its  construction,  the  rigorous  vitality  of  its  sculptures, 
the  golden -yellow  hue  of  its  weather-stained  Pentelic  marble, 
and  lastly  its  almost  perfect  preseryation  after  braving  the  storms 
of  two  thousand  years.  The  name  of  Theseion  as  applied  to  this 
building  was  unanimously  accepted ,  until  Ross  disputed  the 
age  of  the  tradition  that  assigned  the  temple  to  Theseus,  and  sug- 
gested Ares  as  a  not  unworthy  successor  of  the  disposseised  hero. 
Since  his  day  the  fane  has  in  turn  been  assigned  to  Hercules  alonoi, 
to  Hercules  and  Theseus  together,  and  (with  more  probability)  to 
Hephaestos  and  Athena.  Opinions  also  vary  greatly  as  to  the  style 
and  age  of  the  sculptures  with  which  the  building  is  adorned ;  some 
authorities  assign  them  to  the  period  immediately  before  the  sculp- 
tures of  the  Parthenon,  while  others  are  just  as  positive  that  they  are 
of  later  date  and  were  executed  under  the  influence  of  the  latter. 
In  any  case  the  temple  must  haye  been  completed  about  421  B.C., 
for  an  inscription  of  that  year  has  been  discovered,  providing  for 
the  erection  of  the  sacred  image.  During  the  middle  ages  the  temple 
was  converted  into  a  church  and  dedicated  to  St.  George. 

The  temple,  which  is  a  peripteral  hexastyle  in  antis,  stands 
upon  a  marble  stylobate ,  raised  two  steps  from  the  ground  and 
now  in  part  very  dilapidated.     The  building  is^l04  ft.  long  and 
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451/2  ft.  wide.  At  the  sides  (E.  and  W.)  are  thirteen,  and  at  the  ends 
nx  Dorie  columns,  the  coraer-ooliunns  heing  reckoned  twice.  The 
eolnmns  are  19  ft.  in  height,  including  a  capital  1^4  ft.  high,  and 
T&ry  in  diameter  from  3  ft.  5  in.  at  the  base  to  2  ft.  7  in.  at  the 
top ;  they  are  thus  somewhat  more  slender  than  those  of  the  Parthen- 
on. The  swelUng  or  entasis  is  very  slight ;  the  depth  of  the  flutes, 
20  in  number,  decreases  towards  the  top.  The  intercolumniation 
is  51/4  ft. ,  at  the  comers  4Ye  ft.  As  in  the  Parthenon  the  columns 
lean  slightly  inwards  to  counteract  the  outward  thrust  of  the  roof. 
Above  the  architrave ,  which  is  undivided ,  runs  a  Doric  frieze  of 
triglyphs  and  metopes,  encircling  the  whole  building.  The  metopes, 
however,  are  adorned  with  sculpture  only  on  the  £.  front  and  the 
immediately  adjoining  fields  on  each  flank.  Above  the  frieze  the 
building  is  finished  off  with  the  usual  cornice  and  pediment.  Many 
of  the  drums  of  the  columns  have  been  dislodged  by  earthquakes. 

The  oella  is  40  ft  in  length  and  20  ft.  in  breadth ,  and  at  each 
end  of  it  is  a  vestibule  formed  by  the  prolongation  of  the  side- 
walls  and  by  two  columns,  I78/4  ft.  high  and  31/4  ft.  thick.  These 
columnB  were  probably  connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
ants  by  iron  grilles  or  railings.  The  E.  vestibule,  or  Pronaos^  is 
marked  out  as  the  principal  front  by  its  superior  depth  (16^2  f^-)> 
by  the  richness  of  the  external  sculptures,  and  by  the  greater  space 
between  it  and  the  outer  row  of  columns  (13  ft,,  as  compared  with 
10  ft.  at  the  W.  end).  On  the  conversion  of  the  Theseion  into  a 
Christian  church  the  two  columns  and  the  back-wall  of  the  Pronaos 
were  removed  to  make  room  for  the  apse;  a  modern  wall,  pierced 
by  a  doorway  (built  up),  now  occupies  the  site  of  the  former.  The 
original  cotfered  ceiling,  fragments  of  which  may  be  seen  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  building.  Is  still  intact  at  the  E.  end.  Each  division 
of  the  ceiling  between  two  transverse  beams  consists  of  two  sections 
with  four,  and  two  sections  with  six  lacunars  or  sunk  compartments 
(Kalymmatia),  so  that  each  of  the  eight  divisions  of  the  E.  end  con- 
tains twenty  such  lacunars.  With  the  exception  of  a  doorway  broken 
in  the  back- wall  by  the  Christians,  the  W.  vestibule,  or  Opiathd- 
domoSf  retains  its  original  aspect. 

The  groups  of  statues  that  originally  filled  the  pediments  are 
entirely  lost;  only  the  marks  of  their  fastenings  now  remain. t  The 
reliefs  on  the  Mbtofes  of  the  E.  front  represent  the  labours  of  Hercu- 
les, though  some  are  now  almost  indistinguishable.  The  scenes, 
named  from  left  to  right,  are  as  follows :  1.  Hercules  slaying  the 
Nemean  lion ;  2.  Hercules  and  lolaos  fighting  with  the  Lemean  hy- 
dra; S.Hercules  capturing  the  Kerynaean  hind ;  4.  Hercules  and  the 
ErymaUthian  boar;  5.  Hercules  carrying  off  the  horses  of  Diomede; 
ft.  Hercules  dragging  Cerberus  from  the  under-world ;  7.  Hercules 
tsd  Hippolyta,  queen  of  the  Amazons ;  8<  Hercules  and  Eurytion ; 
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^.  Hercules  and  Geryon ;  10.  Hercules  receives  the  apples  of  the 
Hesperides.  —  The  reliefs  on  the  metopes  of  the  side-walls  cele- 
brate the  achievements  of  Theseus.  Those  on  the  N.  side,  from 
left  to  right,  are:  1.  Theseus  slaying  Prokrustes;  2.  Theseus  over- 
coming Kerkyon  in  wrestling ;  3.  Theseus  and  Skiron  (with  a  large 
crab  on  the  rock  by  the  sea) ;  4.  Theseus  slaying  the  Krommyonian 
sow.  The  reliefs  on  the  S.,  named  from  right  to  left,  are  :  1.  The- 
seus and  the  Minotaur ;  2.  Theseus  capturing  the  JVIarathonian  bull ; 
3.  Theseus  slaying  the  robber  Periphetes;  4.  ThoBeus  and  the 
robber  Sinis.  —  The  other  50  metopes  were  never  adorned  with 
reliefs,  and,  though  it  is  possible  that  they  were  painted,  not  a 
vestige  of  colouring  has  been  discovered  on  them. 

The  wall  of  the  cella,  like  that  of  the  Parthenon,  is  adorned  at 
the  top  with  a  Zoph6ro8,  or  frieze,  which,  however,  in  this  case,  was 
limited  to  the  two  ends  and  the  E.  portion  of  the  flanks.  This  frieze 
is  of  Parian  marble,  while  the  temple  itself  is  of  Pentelic.  The  E, 
frieze,  indicated  as  the  principal  by  its  greater  extent,  is  unfortun- 
ately much  injured;  it  represents  a  battle  (beftween  the  Athenians 
and  Pelasgians?),  which  is  participated  in  by  the  gods  represented 
above  the  antse,  Zeus,  Hera,  and  Athena  on  the  left,  and  Demeter, 
Poseidon,  and  Ares  on  the  right.  The  youthful  hero  in  the  centre, 
who  repulses  the  hostile  leader  in  the  act  of  hurling  two  large 
stones,  is  perhaps  Erichthonios.  The  scene  to  the  left,  above  the 
S.  peristyle,  represents  the  fettering  of  a  prisoner.  —  The  W*  frieze, 
comprising  20  flgures,  represents  the  battles  of  the  combined  La- 
piths  and  Athenians  with  the  Centaurs.  The  warrior  with  the  large 
circular  shield  in  the  two  middle  scenes,  who  has  overcome  the 
Centaur  opposed  to  him,  is  probably  Theseus;  on  his  left  is  Peri- 
thoos,  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Kasneus,  who  is  on  the  point  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  two  Centaurs  with  a  gigantic  rock. 

The  Intebiob  of  the  temple,  which  contains  nothing  remarkable,  is 
closed  at  present  to  ordinary  visitors.  Many  Englishmen  were  buried  here 
in  the  Turkish  period. 

To  the  E.  and  N.  of  the  Theseion  lay  the  quarter  of  ancient 
Athens  known  as  Kerameikos  (p.  13),  in  which  the  market-traffic 
began  to  concentrate  at  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  (comp.  p.  36). 
The  KerameikoB  Market  (if)  d^opd  i\  is  Kepapt.£t%({))  was,  like  the 
Forum  at  Rome,  the  centre  of  municipal  life.  It  was  surrounded  by 
great  and  important  buildings  like  the  Kings^  Stoa  (the  official  seat 
of  the  Archon  Basileus),  the  Metroon  or  temple  of  the  Mother  of 
the  Gods,  the  Bouleuterion  or  senate-house,  and,  nearer  the  slope 
of  the  Acropolis,  the  Prytaneion  (p.  16).  Statues  of  Pindal,  De- 
mosthenes, and  other  great  poets  and  orators  also  stood  here.  The 
Bite  of  the  King^  Stoa  (Stoa  BasiUios;  Pl.B,  6)  has  been  identified 
by  Dorpfeld  in  the  foundation-walls  of  a  temple-like  building  of 
the  6th  cent,  recently  excavated  near  the  house  No.  14  Poseidon 
Street    About  46  paces  to  the  S.  the  remains  of  the  N.  end  of 
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end  of  another  8toa  (PI.  6, 5,  6)  may  be  seen.  Botli  these  edifices 
were  situated  on  the  W.  limit  of  th«  market.  The  corner  of  another 
kdlding,  that  probably  stood  on  the  S.  side,  has  been  uncovered 
near  the  ehnroh  of  St.  EUas  (PL  B,  6). 

How  far  the  market  extended  on  the  K.  has  not  yet  been  ascertained. 
In  Hellenistic,  and  probably  also  in  classic  times,  it  was  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  8toa  of  Attdlo$  (p.  63).  At  a  later  period  the  Romcm  Ntw  MarM 
(p.  68)  atretdied  father  to  the  B. 

The  Areopagus f  see  p.  93;  the  HiU  of  the  Nymphi,  see  p.  71. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Theseion  a  bridge  leads  across  the  PirflBos 
railwajr  (p.  93)  to  the  TUseimi  Station  (PI.  B,  5).  Farther  to  the 
N.  we  reach  the  Rue  du  Pirtfe. 

At  the  S.W.  end  a!  ^e  wide  Rub  du  Piri^b  (p.  76),  which  begins 
at  ike  Place  de  la  Concorde  (PI.  D,  2),  stands  the  chapel  of  the 
Hagia  Triada  or  Triat  (PI.  A,  4),  gaudily  painted  in  red  and  yellow. 
Near  this  chapel  part  of  a  burial-ground  was  excavated  in  1862  and 
in  1870  the  W.  gate  of  ancient  Athens.  We  enter  the  field  of  ex- 
cavation by  the  gate  (small  fee  on  leaving)  beyond  the  approach  to 
the  Hagia  Triada  and  find  ourselves  in  an  ancient  side-street  lined 
with  tombs.  This  we  follow  as  liar  as  the  walls  (PI.  A,  4),  which  we 
skirt  on  l^e  left.   At  their  N.E.  end  is  the  outer  Dipylon  Gate. 

The  Sipyloa  (Pi.  B,  4)  formed  the  principal  entrance  of  classic 
Athens.  The  roads  leading  viS  Kleusis  to  Megara  (Peloponnesus) 
and  to  Plataa  and  Thebes  (Boeotia)  diverged  here,  and  it  was  the 
starting-^oint  of  the  broad  Dromos,  with  its  long  porticoes,  which  led 
pssft  the  foot  of  the  Theseion  Hill  to  the  Kerameikos  Market  (p.  66) 
on  the  S.£.  It  derives  its  name  (^double  gate')  from  the  fact  that, 
unlike  all  the  other  gates  of  Athens  and  the  Piraeus,  it  posses&es  two 
entrances,  an  outer  and  inner,  separated  by  an  intervening  court. 
It  probably  dates  from  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  and  was  erected  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Thriasian  gate  {i.e.  the  gate  leading  to  Thrla).  It 
seems,  howev^,  to  have  been  altered  at  a  later  date.  Its  unusually 
strong  fortifications  were  required  by  its  position  at  the  lowest  point 
of  ^e  town-wall.  The  left  part  of  the  structure  has  wholly  dis- 
appeared, Uioogh  a  few  blocks,  attached  to  their  base,  of  the  right 
(S.)  wall  are  still  visible.  On  the  right  the  S.  gate-tower  rises  to  a 
considerable  height.  In  the  middle,  exactly  opposite  the  s;  ectator, 
tre  traces  of  the  central  pier  between  the  two  passage-ways.  Against 
tins  leans  a  large  base  of  Eleusinian  and  white  marble.  Passing 
throngh  the  outer  gateway,  we  reach,  40  pa<-es  farther  on,  a  second 
gateway  of  precisely  the  same  plan.  The  towers  of  the  two  gateways 
irere  oosnected  by  curtain-walls.  The  space  between  forme<i  a  court 
m  outer  ward,  commanded  by  the  towers  at  both  ends,  and  was  the 
SiDst  dangerous  part  of  the  fortifications  for  an  attacking  army. 
J^lip  y<  of  Macedonia  succeeded  in  forcing  his  way  into  this  court 
to  B.C.  200,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  withdrawing  from  the 
hmo^  &est  in  which  he  found  himself.  ^         , 
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The  -width  of  each  doorway  was  1 1^8  ft.,  which  left  enough 
room,  thotigh  not  much  more ,  for  two  ancient  Greek  chariots  to 
pass  each  other.  The  grooves  for  the  gates,  2  inches  de^,  are  still 
visihle  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gateway.  Adjoining  the  S.£.  gate-^ 
tower,  as  in  other  ancient  Greek  structures  of  the  kind,  was  a 
well-house,  the  door  of  which,  enclosed  by  columns,  opened  into 
the  inner  side  of  the  gateway.  It  contained  a  large  (and  now  muck 
damaged)  water-basin,  fed  by  a  conduit  (on  the  left),  and  a  space 
in  front  for  those  who  came  to  draw  water.  The  worn  surface  of 
the  paving  of  Hymettlan  marble,  now  concealed  by  vegetation, 
testifies  to  the  great  number  of  these. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Dipylon  are  the  remains  of  a  massive  line  of 
wall.  About  15  paces  flrom  the  outer  (S.W.)  gate-tower  stands  a 
stone  about  3  ft.  in  height,  inscribed ''Opoc  Kepafxeittou,  probably 
marking  the  limit  between  the  district  of  Rerameikos  and  a  deme 
adjoining  it  on  the  W. 

The  older  city-wall  of  Themistokles,  here  only  6i/j  ft.  thick, 
beside  which  this  stone  stands,  probably  dates  no  farther  back  than 
the  year  480,  as  the  conditions  obtaining  at  ihe  battles  of  Marathon 
and  Salamis  point  to  an  Athens  almost  devoid  of  walls.  Its  lower 
portion  was  built  of  blocks  of  substantial  blue  limestone,  the  upper 
portion  (which  has  disappeared)  consisting  of  sun-dri^d  bricks.  In 
front  of  this  wall  was  added,  probably  abdut  the  end  of  the  4th  cent., 
an  outer  line  of  fortifications  about  14  ft.  wide,  composed,  as  the  found-^ 
ations  show,  of  two  walls  with  an  interspace  filled  witli  earth.  —  In 
the  line  of  the  earlier  city-wall,  about  66  yds.  to  the  W.  of  the  Di- 
pylon, are  the  remains  of  another  gateway.  This  was  probably  the 
Sacred  Oate  (p.  101),  through  which  the  processions  of  theEleusinian 
festivals  left  the  city.  It  also  consisted  of  two  gate-buildings,  in- 
closing a  court  about  100  ft.  long,  but  had  only  a  single  passage. 
The  outer  gateway  is  wide  enough  to  permit  a  narrow  stream  to  fldw 
through  it  alongside  the  road ;  the  upward  course  of  this  stream  may 
be  traced  as  far  as  the  arch  where  it  disappears  under  the  ground. 
This  is  the  Eridanos,  which  rose  in  the  Lykeion,  near  the  present 
t^alace  Garden,  and  flowed  into  the  Ilissos.  It  was  covered  orer  in 
Roman  times  when  the  Dromos  (p.  67)  was  widened.  —  Between 
the  Eridanos  and  the  Dipylon  are  the  substructures  of  a  three-aisled 
building,  probably  used  as  a  storehouse  for  accoutrements  and  *pro^ 
parties'  (itofxiteiov)  used  in  processions. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  Hagia  Triasi 
Ghapel  (p.  67),  to  the  ^Burial  Oronnd  onttide  the  Dipylon,  the 
principal  cemetery  of  ancient  Athens.  Travellers  who  hare  -visited 
Rome  and  Pompeii  have  already  become  familiar  with  the  ancient 
custom  of  burying  the  dead  immediately  outside  the  town-gatei,  by 
the  side  of  the  highroads.  This  street  of  tombs  outside  the  Dipylon 
is  the  only  one  extant  in  Greece.  The  smaller  objects  found  here 
have  been  removed  to  the  National  ••Museumi   but  all  the  larger 
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monmnentg  thai  could  "bear  exposure  have  been  left  in  their  original 
positions.  Interspersed  with  the  more,  artistic  monuments  may  be 
found  here  and  there  the  remains  of  commoner  tom]l>8  which  both  in 
antiquity  and  in  more  recent  times  were  constructed  in  the  form  of 
a  rectangle.  Sun-dried  bricks,  stones,  and,  in  the  Roman  period, 
kiln -baked  bricks  were  the  materials  used  for  these,  while  the 
upper  part  was  made  damp-proof  by  covering  it  with  some  more 
solid  substance.  Th6  appearance  of  the  sides  was  frequently  im-* 
proved  by  a  layer  of  stucco. 

Before  reaching  the  Hagia  Trias  Ohapel  we  see,  to  the  right  of 
the  road,  two  steles  or  upright  tombstones.  These  are  the  mon- 
uments, erected  at  the  public  cost,  of  the  Ooroyrean  ambassadors 
Thersandroi  and  Simyfos  (early  4th.  cent.)  and  of  Pythagoras^  Pro-» 
xenos  (or  consul)  of  Athens  in  his  native  town  of  Selymbria  (5th 
cent.).  These  monuments  lie  16  ft.  lower  than  those  hereafter  de* 
scribed,  so  that  the  ground  here  must  have  been  very  uneven  in 
ancient  days.  If  we  ascend  to  the  left  beyond  a  depression  in  the 
ground,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rushes  the  Eridanos  turned  from  its 
original  bed,  we  come  to  a  temple-shaped  tomb  (naiskos)  with  the 
figures  of  DemetHa  and  PamphUe,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the 
4th  century.  Close  to  the  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  is  a  large 
marble  block  resembling  a  sarcophagus,  with  an  inscription  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  the  Tomb  of  Hippareie^  daughter  of  Alkibiades  the 
Younger  (middle  of  the  4th  cent.).  To  the  left,  upon  and  beyond  the 
wall  of  the  side-path,  are  rows  of  tombs  arranged  in  order  of  phylis 
and  families  and  extending  down  to  the  Roman  period.  At  the 
comer  is  the  monument  of  the  Household  of  LysaniaSj  with  an 
*Equ€8trian  Relief  of  Dexileos,  a  young  Athenian  who  distinguished 
himself  by  his  valour 'in  the  Corinthian  War  in  B.C.  394-393;  the 
relief  represents  him  on  horseback  in  the  act  of  striking  down  his 
foe;  the  weapons  and  bridles  were  added  in  bronze. 

Farther  along  the  main  road  is  the  Family  Grave  of  Agathon 
(4th  cent),  then  that  of  Korallion,  his  wife,  the  relief  representing 
a  family  group.  Koralliou  grasps  the  hand  of  her  husband  with  her 
right  hand  and  his  arm  with  her  left,  while  in  the  background  are 
mother  bearded  man'  and  a  youth.  —  Adjacent  is  a  tall  gravestone 
with  a  handsome  ornament,  or  acroterion,  at  the  top.  The  next 
monument  is  in  the  form  of  a  small  temple,  the  interior  of  which 
was  adorned  vrith  paintings,  now  almost  completely  erased.  A  little 
farther  on  a  large  bull  occupies  the  top  of  a  tombstone.  Before  it 
is  another  temple*like  monument  with  traces  of  painting;  then  a 
large  Molossian  hound,  and  a  Sepuldiral  Relief  representing  a  fun- 
eral repast  and  the  bark  of  Charon  (or  a  family  group  on  the  sea- 
thore;  a  slab  on  the  left  is  missing). 

Opposite  the  Molossian  hound  is  the  *Tornb  of  Hegesoy  perhaps 
fte  most  beautiful  of  all,  representing  a  lady  at  her  toilette,  atr 
tmdefl  by  a  fbmale  slave  (4th  eent.).   The  second  stele  to  the  right 
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of  this  depicts  a  Loutrophoroi^  or  pitcher  in  which  water  for  the 
marriage-bath  was  fetched,  which  was  placed  OTer  the  grayes  of  uq- 
married  persons.  Twenty  paces  short  of  the  cnstodiaa's  house  and 
ten  paces  to  the  left  of  the  road  a  small  Sanctuary  of  Artemii  has 
been  brought  to  light,  with  the  Omphalos  enoloted  by  a  quadrang* 
ular  wall*  Twen^  paces  farther  to  the  S.  stands  the  graceful  Hydro^ 
phoros,  or  female  water-bearer  (6-4th  cent.)* 

To  the  Botanic  Garden  and  the  Olive  Wood,  see  p.  92, 


A  great  part  of  the  area  of  the  ancient  city  is  now  nnocenpled. 
To  the  W.  and  S.W.  of  the  Areopagus  and  the  Acropolis  rises  a  loeky 
ridge,  stretching  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  and  divided  by  two  de- 
pressions into  three  summits,  the  Hill  of  the  Observatory,  the  ^myx, 
and  the  Hill  of  Phildpappos,  The  whole  of  this  mass  bears  innumer- 
able vestiges  of  ancient  settlements.  Regular  cuttings  in  the  rock, 
entirely  unlike  quarries,  terraces,  steps,  cisterns,  channels,  remoiiis 
of  walls,  and  pieces  of  stucco  testify  conclusively  to  the  former 
presence  here  of  human  habitations,  among  which  also  the  lines  of 
the  ancient  streets  can  in  many  places  be  made  out.  Intersecting 
them  ran  the  city-wall  of  the  6th  cent. ;  this  was  adjoined  on  ^e 
heights  near  the  Observatory  and  the  Monument  of  PhUfipappos  by 
the  walls  extending  to  the  PirsBus. 

To  the  W.  of  the  Theseion  (p.  64)  and  Areopagus  (p*  3B)  lies  a 
wide  road  planted  with  trees,  which  forms  a  prolongation  to  the 
Theseion  Railway  Station  of  tJie  boulevard  skirting  th^  Aorepolifi, 
The  eminence  connected  with  the  Observatory  Hill  and  named  the 
Hagia  Marina  (PL  B,  6)  from  the  small  church  situated  on  it, 
extends  almost  to  the  street,  and  is  ascended  by  means  of  a  flight 
of  steps.  The  smooth  surface  at  the  S.E.  angle  is  due  to  an  extra- 
ordinary superstition.  Women  whose  families  Providence  had 
not  seen  fit  to  increase  slide  down  the  rock  in  the  firm  belief  that 
that  would  cause  their  wishes  to  be  realised.  The  Hagia  Marina  is 
thickly  strewn  with  relics  of  ancient  dwellings,  as  above,  described* 
About  30  paces  below  and  to  the  S.  of  the  chapeU  near  the  S. 
margin  of  the  cliff,  the  words  "Opo;  At6;  (reading  fsom  right  to 
left)  are  cut  in  the  rock,  indicating  the  boundary  of  a  precinct 
sacred  to  Zeus. 

The  hill  of  which  the  Hagia  Marina  is  a  spur  is  crowned  by  the 
Obserratory  (doTepocxoitttov ;  PI.  A,  6 ;  340  ft.),  erected  by  Ba- 
ron Sina,  a  rich  Greek  merchant  of  Vienna,  in  1842,  and  down  to 
1884  under  the  admirable  management  of  Dr.  JuUua  Schmidt,  who 
brought  back  the  lost  astronomy  of  the  Greeks  tsom  the  Hyperbo- 
reans. The  present  director  is  Dr.  Aiginites.  An  inscription  on 
the  rock,  in  the  garden  to  the  W.  of  the  Observatory  (4epov 
Nufji^.  .  .  ht[i.o  .  .),  has  given  this  eminence  the  name  ol  the  Mill 
of  the  Nymph$.    It  probably  refers  to  a  shrine  of  the  Nymphs  in 
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connectioa  with  tbe  deme.  The  foundation  of  a  temple  of  Ariemii 
ArUtohoHle  in  this  neighbourhood  was  asorihed  to  Themistokles, 
whose  house  was  close  by,  in  allusion  to  his  prudent  advice  in  the 
Persian  War.  The  long  ravine  (now  filled  In)  to  the  W.  of  the 
Observatory  is  undoubtedly  the  ancient  Baf>citftron  (i.e,  gorge),  into 
which  the  bodies  of  malefactors  were  cast  after  execution.  It  is  partv 
ly  artificial  and  is  perhaps  the  oldest  quarry  used  by  the  Athenians. 

From  the  Observatory  we  now  proceed  towards  the  S.£.  to  the 
top  of  the  Hill  of  the  Pnjx  (PI.  B,  7;  960ft.),  on  the  N.E.  slope  of 
which  is  situated  one  of  the  earliest  structures  In  Athens,  dis- 
tinctly visible  from  the  Areopagus,  the  Aeiopolis,  and  other  elevat* 
ed  points  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  consists  of  a  huge  artificial 
terrace  or  platform,  396  ft.  long  and  212  ft.  wide,  the  upper  margin 
of  which  is  out  out  of  the  rock,  while  the  lower  is  supported  by  a 
masslTe  wall  of  Irregular,  so-called  Pelasgio  masonry,  in  the  form 
of  a  slightly  flattened  semicircle.  Some  of  the  stones  are  remark* 
able  for  their  great  size  and  weight;  one  near  the  middle, 
above  a  square  opening  for  the  escape  of  rain-water,  is  13  ft.  long 
and  6Vs  ft.  high.  The  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  at  the  back  of 
the  terrace,  13  ft.  in  height,  Is  not  perfectly  straight  but  describes 
an  obtuae  angle.  In  front  of  which  is  a  huge  cube  of  rock  hewn 
out  of  the  solid  mass,  resting  on  three  steps  and  mounted  by  a 
small  flight  of  steps  on  each  side.  The  platform  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  PnyXj  where,  before  the  tiers  of  stone  benches  were  erected 
in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos  (p.  29),  the  Athenians  held  their  political 
assemblies.  The  Bema^  or  orators'  stage,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
at  the  base  of  the  cube  of  rock,  where  sockets  are  visible  that  may 
have  been  made  for  Its  supports.  The  Prytanes  sat  on  the  steps 
above  the  Bema.  The  space  occupied  by  the  listening  throng  of 
citizens  must,  however,  have  been  anciently  of  very  different  con* 
figuration.  Presumably  the  supporting  wall  above  mentioned  was 
originally  much  higher,  so  that  the  auditorium  sloped  downwards 
(torn.  It  to  the  Bema.  To  the  left  of  the  cube  of  rock  Is  a  semidicular 
recess,  surrounded  by  a  number  of  small  niches;  below  these  were 
found  numerous  votive  tablets,  most  of  them  dedicated  to  the  'su- 
preme Zeus',  and  nearly  all  now  in  the  British  Museum.  «—  In  the 
£.  angle  of  the  platform  stands  a  large  block  of  the  living  rock, 
which  for  some  reason  was  not  removed,  though  preparations  to  do 
80  had  evidently  been  begun. 

About  30  paces  from  the  top  of  the  upper  wall,  which  we  reach 
either  from  the  cube  of  rock  or  by  the  steps  a  little  to  the  W.  of 
it,  is  another  similar  altar,  In  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  This 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  the  bema  'facing  the  sea',  used  from 
the  time  of  Themlstokles  onwards.  —  In  433  B.C.  Meton,  the  famous 
astronomer,  erected  a  sun-dial,  the  earliest  in  Athens,  on  the  top  of 
thePnys  Mil.  This  point  commands  one  of  the  most  favourable 
liews  of  the  Acropolis.  Digitized  by  Google 
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Farther  to  the  S.  we  reach  the  small  church  of  Hagioi  Demetrios 
Loumbardaria  (PI.  B,  7),  which  lies  in  the  depression  between  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Hill  of  PhU^pappos.  It  probably  marks  the  site  of 
one  of  t)ie  ancient  town-gates,  ontside  which  lay  the  snburb  of  Koile, 
In. the  same  hollowi  about  100  paces  to  the  W.,  is  a  rock-tomb,  the 
interior  of  which  is  divided  into  two  chambers  by  a  partition.  The 
^aditions  of  the  Athenian  ciceroni  describe  it  as  the  Tomb  ofKimon^ 
bnt  this  is  evidently  a  mistake ;  at  a  later  period  it  became,  as  the 
now  almost  illegible  inscription  records,  the  burial-place  of  a  certaii^ 
Zosimianua. 

On  the  hill  are  various  traces  of  the  old  town-wall,  stretching 
in  the  direction  of  the  monument  of  Philopappos.  The  hill  was 
formerly  called  the  Mouseion  (MouaeTov),  a  name  popularly  derived 
from  a  tradition  that  the  poet  Musaeos  was  buried  here,  bnt  more 
probably  to  be  carried  back  to  the  existence  of  a  very  early  fane 
of  the  Muses. 

The  Monnment  of  Phil6pappo8  (¥\.  6,  8),  which  now  lends  its 
name  to  the  hill,  was  built  in  114-116  A.D.  in  memory  of  the 
grandson  of  Antiochos  IV.  Epiphanes,  the  last  king  of  Eommagene 
in  Asia  Minor,  who  was  dethroned  by  Vespasian.  C.  Julius  -An- 
iiochus  Phildpappos  was  enrolled  as  an  Athenian  citizen  in  the 
deme  of  Besa,  but  still  adhered  to  his  hereditary  title  of  king.  He 
filled  various  public  offices  in  his  adopted  city,  and  commended 
himself  to  his  fellow-citizens  by  his  liberality.  The  monument, 
which  is  built  of  Pentelio  marble  and  is  about  40  ft.  in  height  and 
about  33  ft.  in  width,  has  a  slightly  concave  form,  with  the  con- 
cavity turned  towards  the  Acropolis.  The  substructure  is  formed 
of  five  layers  of  Piraeic  stone.  The  upper  portion  is  adorned  with 
a  frieze  in  vigorous  high-relief,  of  which  about  two-thirds  are  pre- 
served, and  above  this  are  three  niches  separated  by  Corinthian 
pilasters.  The  sitting  figure  in  the  central  niche  is  Philopappos 
himself,  to  whose  position  as  a  citizen  of  the  deme  of  Besa  and  as 
Roman  consul  (ca.  100  A.D.)  the  inscriptions  bear  reference.  The 
statue  to  the  left  is  that  of  the  grandfather  of  Philopappos,  while 
the  now  vacant  niche  on  the  other  side  contained  a  figure  of  King 
Seleukos  Nikator,  founder  of  the  dynasty  Of  Eommagene.  The  re- 
lief is  supposed  to  represent  the  ceremonial  progress  of  Philo- 
pappos in  his  consular  capacity.  The  quadrangular  space  at  the 
back  was  the  burial-place. 

The  •ViBw  of  Athena  from  the  hill  of  Philopappos  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  neighbourhood.  In  the  centre  rises  the  A^ropoUt,  which  is  ad- 
mirably surveyed  hence  in  its  full  length  ^  at  its  base  the  Odeion  cf  H^ 
rodet  and  the  Theatre  of  IHonysoe^  to  the  right  of  which  are  the  Areh  of 
ffadrim  and  the  Otympieion,  backed  by  the  heights  of  the  Siadim  and 
ML  EpneUoe.  To  the  left  of  the  Acropolis  are  the  Thuekm  and  the  BiU 
of  the  Nympht^  and  beyond  them  the  Athenian  plain,  bounded  by  jEgoieee 
and  P<tme*.  Over  the  Acropolis  the  LyUdbettoe^  and  in  the  .background 
a  part  of  Mt.  PenteUkon  (Brilessos)  are  visible.  To  the  8.  11^  the  Sartrnk 
(7«(f,  with  its  islands  and  coasts.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  GoOgk 
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On  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Hill  of  Phil6p&ppos,  near  the  bonle- 
Tard,  are  seyeral  conspicuous  doorways  cut  in  the  perpendicularly 
hewn  wall  of  rook  and  now  closed  with  wooden  gates  painted  red. 
This  is  the  go-called  Prison  of  Socrates  and  consists  of  three  cham- 
bers hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  of  which  that  in  the  centre  was  never 
finished.  The  chamber  on  the  left,  12  ft.  long  and  T^s  ft.  wide, 
has  a  flat  ceiling;  on  the  floor  are  marks  of  a  sarcophagus.  The 
chamber  on  the  right,  of  the  same  size,  has  a  sloping  ceiling. 
From  the  comer  at  the  back  a  round  aperture  leads  into  a  rotunda 
(d6Xo<),  11  ft.  in  diameter,  with  elliptical  raulting.  The  opening 
was  closed  by  two  slabs,  one  of  which  is  extant.  The  whole  locality 
is  Tory  similar  to  the  treasure-house  of  Atreus  at  MycenflB.  There  was 
probably  a  structure  in  front  of  the  three  doors  in  the  rock,  with 
.which  perhaps  the  flight  of  steps  to  the  left  had  some  connection. 

d.  The  Modern  doarters  of  the  Town. 

TsAXWAT  to  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde  and  past  the  National  Haseum 
to  Patitieh  see  p.  9. 

From  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  (p.  22)  two  wide  parallel 
streets,  planted  with  trees,  the  Bouleyard  de  rUniversit^  and  the 
Rue  du  Stade,  lead  N.W.  to  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  In  the  Rub 
DU  Stade  (PI.  F-D,  5-3),  immediately  on  the  right,  are  the  Royal 
Stables,  then  on  the  left  the  House  of  Parliament  (BouXV)).  The 
detached  building  farther  on  is  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  at  the  back 
of  which,  in  a  shady  garden,  are  the  church  of  Hagii  Theodori, 
lebuilt  in  1049,  the  Ministry  of  Marine,  the  British  Embassy ,  and, 
a  few  paces  to  the  S.E.,  opposite  St.  George's  Church,  the  premises 
of  the  Pamassds  Club  (p.  12).  Then  follow,  also  on  the  left,  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and,  beyond  the  Rue  du  Parthenagogue,  on 
the  right,  the  spacious  premises  of  the  Arsakion  (PI.  E,  3 ;  p.  75). 

The  BouLBvABD  db  L*UNiTBnsiT6  (Xe(»<p(5poc  TcaveitianrifACou) 
eontains  numerous  handsome  private  houses  built  of  marble  from 
Mt.  Hymettos  or  Mt.  Pentelikon.  The  first  of  these  on  the  right, 
with  a  loggia  and  the  inscription  'IX(ou  M^Xaftpov  (Talace  of  Ilion'j 
PI.  S;  F,  4),  belonged  to  Dr,  Heinrich  BcUiemann  (1822-90),  the 
well-known  explorer  of  the  site  of  Troy,  and  is  now  occupied  by  his 
widow.  —  Farther  on  the  right,  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue  d'Hom&re, 
stands  the  house  of  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  12) ,  opposite 
which  are  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  (PI.  F,  4),  a  Romanesque 
building  with  a  wide  flight  of  steps  and  a  spacious  vestibule,  and 
an  Ophthahmio  Hospital  (^cp&aXfjitaTpsTov).  In  the  Rue  d'Homere  at 
the  back  are  the  Archiepiscopal  Residence  and,  facing  the  Academy 
of  Science,  the  Roman  Catholic  Leo-' Gymnasium  (PL  F,  4). 

The  next  handsome  building  on  the  right  side  of  the  street  is 
the  *Aead6m7  of  Seienee  ('Axa^fieia ;  PI.  F,  4),  built  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  late  Baron  Sina  of  Vienna  and  destined  for  the  aocom- 
ijiodfttidn  of  a  body  of  Greek  and  foreign  savants,  constituted  on 
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the  model  of  the  Institut  de  Fiance  and  the  Berlin  Academy.  The 
huilding,  executed  from  the  designs  of  Hansen  of  Vienna  under 
the  supervision  of  E.  Ziller,  consists  entirely  of  Pentelic  marble 
and  is  constructed  in  the  classic  Grecian  style,  ^ith  Ionic  colonnades 
and  sculptured  pediments.  It  is  profusely  adorned  with  painting 
and  gilding,  enabling  us  to  form  some  idea  of  the  effect  of  these 
embellishments,  of  which  scanty  traces  now  alone  remain  in  ihe 
architectural  monuments  of  antiquity.  The  group  in  the  pediment 
of  the  central  structure,  representing  the  birth  of  Athena,  was  exe- 
cuted in  marble  by  the  Greek  sculptor  Drosos.  The  groups  In  the 
gables  to  the  right  and  left  are  in  terracotta.  The  two  lofty,  and  some- 
what misplaced  Ionic  columns  in  front  are  surmounted  by  statnes  of 
Athena  and  Apollo,  also  by  Drosos.  The  sitting  figures  of  Plato  (left) 
and  Socrates  (right),  opposite  the  entrance,  are  by  the  same  artist. 
Intbbiob  (open  free  on  week-days).  The  principal  hall  contains  a 
series  of  paintings  by  Oriepenkerl  of  Vienna ,  relating  to  the  myth  of 
Prometheus :  No.  1  (at  the  end,  to  the  left),  Themis  foretelling  to  her  son 
Promethens  Ms  own  fate  and  that  of  the  world;  2.  Pron^etheus  lighting 
his  torch  in  presence  of  Athena  \  3.  Prometheus  breathing  life  into  men 
in  presence  of  Athena,  in  spite  of  the  warning  of  Epimetheus;  4.  (end- 
wall)  Zeus  and  the  Titans  ;  6.  Prometheus  bringing  fire  to  mortals ;  6.  Pro- 
metheus Bound,  with  the  mourning  Oceanidse;  7.  Prometheus  freed  by 
Hercules;  8.  (above  the  entrance)  Prometheus  introduced  to  Olympus 
The  marble  statue  of  Baron  Sina  is  by  Drosos.  —  By  a  short  flight  of 
steps  descending  to  the  right  from  the  vestibule,  and  then  by  a  corridor, 
we  reach  the  Numismatic  Museum  (adm.,  see  p.  13 ;  cuvatoT,  /.  5«ordi»o<), 
containing  a  valuable  collection  of  coins,  chiefly  from  countries  influenced 
by  Grecian  civilization.  The  special  collections  from  the  Ionian  Islands, 
and  of  the  coins  of  Alexander  and  the  Diadochi,  of  the  Ptolemies,  and  oi 
the  Byzantines  are  noteworthy. 

Adjacent  is  the  TTniverflity  (itaNeTrtaTTfjaiov ;  PI.  F,  4),  built  in 
1837  by  the  elder  Hansen  (of  Copenhagen),  and  also  adorned  with 
polychrome  painting  and  an  Ionic  portico.  To  the  right  and  left 
of  the  facade  are  statues  of  the  Patriareh  Gregory,  who  was  mur- 
dered by  janissaries,  &jid.  Rhigas,  the  poet  of  the  War  of  Liberation. 
More  in  front  are  a  sitting  figure  of  Korau,  the  philologist,  and  a 
statue  of  Oladstone,  The  university,  which  is  organised  on  the 
German  system,  embraces  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  jurispru- 
dence, medicine,  and  philosophy.  It  is  attended  by  about  2500 
students  (^otXTjTai),  who  are  instructed  by  106  professors,  c«€&iafy 
and  extraordinary  (Taxxiitol  xal  IxxaitTot  xaOrj^tiTat),  and  by  a  few 
private  lecturers  (O^TjYTjraQ.  The  Aula  is  elaborately  decorated ;  at 
the  end  are  portraits  of  deceased  professors.  Connected  with  the 
university  are  a  Pharmaceutic  School;  ChenUeal  and  Anatomical 
Institutes ;  an  Observatory  (p.  70);  a  Library  (see  below);  a  Museum 
of  Natural  History^  interesting  for  its  comprehensive  collection  of 
Greek  specimens ;  and  a  Palaeontological  Cabinet.  Most  of  these 
collections  are  in  the  University  building. 

Adjoining  the  University  on  the  left  is  a  handsome  new  library 

Bnildjiig  of  Pentelic  marble,  erected  through  the  munificence  of 

'.  Yallianos  of  Kephallenia,  whose  statue  stioids  in  front.  Both  the 
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National  Library  and  the  Univtnity  Library  connected  with  it  were 
transf eired  bither  in  1 908,  the  joint  ooUeotionB  amounting  to  250,000 
Tolf.  and  2164  M68.  (adm.,  see  p.  12).  — -  To  the  N.E.,  on  the  Blope 
of  the  Lykabettos,  is  the  French  tcoU  d'AthhnM  (PL  G,  3 ;  p.  12), 
founded  in  1846. 

Farther  on  in  the  Boulevard  de  rUniversittf,  to  the  left,  is  the 
Anakion  (H.  £,  8),  an  admirably  organised  sshool  for  girls,  founded 
in  1885  by  M.  Arsakgs  and  recently  much  enlarged.  —  In  the  next 
side-street  on  the  right  (6^c  nivaxaor&N),  at  the  comer  of  the  Rue 
de  Phidias,  is  the  Oermau  Arehaeolofical  InBtiUUe  (Pl.E,  3 ;  p.  12), 
founded  in  1874. 

The  Rue  dn  Stade  and  the  Boulevard  de  rUniyersit^,  after 
crossing  the  Rue  dCioU  (p.  61)  and  its  N.  prolongation,  the  Rue 
de  Fatitia,  end  at  the  Pi.Aon  db  la  Ck>NOoaDB  (icXaxeia  r^c  V^' 
volac;  PI.  Df  2),  a  square  pleasantly  adorned  witii  trees,  much 
fireqnented  in  the  erening.  Many  of  the  Greek  hotels  and  large  caftfs 
are  situated  in  and  around  it.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  tramway-system 
(see  p.  9) ;  at  its  8.  end,  where  the  Rue  d* Athtfn6  begins,  is  the 
principal  station  (Omonia  Station)  of  the  Pirseus  railway,  and  not 
far  to  the  N.,  in  the  Rue  du  Trois  Septembre,  is  the  station  of  the 
railway  to  Kephisia  and  Laurion  (see  RR.  8e  and  31). 

The  Rub  i>'AiH^]i  (hlh<;  'A6v^ak;  PL  D,  8,  4,  5)  leads  from 
the  8.  side  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  towards  the  8.  It  contains 
(on  the  right)  the  DemarcMa,  or  municipal  offices  and,  on  the  left, 
the  municipal  Theatrey  built  by  Ziller  (p.  10),  on  the  E.  side  of 
which.  Btietohes  a  square  (PL  D,  3)  containing  the  National  Bank 
and  (to  the  8.)  the  General  Post  Office  (p.  10).  Farther  on  in  the 
Rue  d'Ath^n^  is  another  square,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Varvakion 
(PL  D,  4)>  a  gymnasium  founded  by  M.  Yarr^kes,  and  on  the  E. 
by  the  large  market-hall  (Agora). 

The  Rub  du  Piiute  (PL  D-A,  8,  4),  leading  from  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  to  the  S.W.,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  sea,  best  by 
evening-light.  It  contains  a  musical  academy  called  the  Odeion 
(PL  C,  8;  see  p.  11).  •—  To  the  W.  runs  the  Rue  Conetantin^  with 
tiie  imposing  new  church  of  Huffios  KoMiaiUino4  (PL  C,  2)  and, 
opposite,  the  Royal  National  Theatre  (p.  12),  which  is  also  new. 
At  the  end  (to  the  right)  diverges  the  street  leading  to  the  Pelopon- 
nesus railway-station  (p.  7). 

The  Rub  db  Paimia  (656c  HaTiaCcov ;  PL  D,  E ,  2,  1),  running 
to  the  N.,  is  a  fayourite  promenade  on  summer-evenings  after  sun- 
lown.  On  the  right,  near  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  rise  the  Poly^ 
technie  InsHtMie.  uid  the  National  Museum* 

The  Polyteehnie lutitnte  (IloXuTeyverov ;  PI.  E,  1)  was  built  in 
1866  of  Pentelic  marble  by  Lysarhder  Kaftanzoglou,  at  the  expense 
of  some  wealthy  Greeks,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Polytechnic 
S«hOi»l  founded  in  1837.  It  consists  of  a  central  building  with  twr 
iiwl^  of  the  Poric  and  Ionic  orders,  flanked  by  two  projectin, 
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wings  in  the  Doric  style.  On  the  first  floor  is  the  Museum  of  thb 
HisTOBioAL  AND  Ethkolooioal  Sooibty  (toTopix9)  %a\  lOvoXoftx-?] 
Itaipia;  adm.,  see  p.  13).  This  contains  memorials  of  the  Greek 
War  of  Independence,  portraits  of  important  personages,  native  cos- 
tames,  etc.  The  Pinakothbka,  on  the  same  story,  was  fonnded  ia. 
1901  (curator  G.  lakovidSs,  the  painter). 

A  side-street  separates  the  Polytechnic  Institute  from  the  NaUoruA 
Archaeological  Museum  (see  below). 

About  V4  M.  beyond  the  National  Museum,  to  the  right  of  the 
Bue  de  Patisia,  and  just  where  the  large  new  Bouletaxd  Albxakdba 
diverges  for  Ampelokepi  (p.  109),  are  extensive  Cavalry  Batracka,  Oa 
the  drill-ground  adjacent  (TcXaxeta  to3  'Apcoc),  in  Aront  of  a  small 
church,  now  stands  the  monument  erected  in  1843  in  memory  of 
the  soldiers  of  the  *Sacred  Band*  who  fell  at  Dragatsanion  in  1821. 
This  was  a  Yolunteer  body  of  students,  led  by  Soutzos  and  Drakoulis. 
The  monument  formerly  stood  near  the  University.  —  Patisia 
(p.  107)  Ues  8/4  M  farther  on. 

e.  The  National  ArchsBologioal  Kuteum. 

TsAMWAT  from  the  Place  de  la  Ooncorde,  see  p.  9. 

The  **National  Archaeological  Museum  (*E^ixiv  dp^atoXoYtxov 
fjLOuosTov ;  P].  E,  1),  built  in  1866-89  by  Lar^ge,  contains  the  national 
collections  of  antiquities  (except  those  preserved*  on  the  Acropolis 
and  in  the  local  museums  at  Olympia,  Delphi,  etc.)  to  which  have 
now  been  added  the  collections  of  the  ArchsBological  Society.  Ad* 
mission,  see  p.  12. 

The  Ephor  or  General  Director  of  Antiquities  is  if.  P.  Kawadku  (see 
p.  12).  The  keeper  of  the  Sculptures  is  Jf.  P.  KtutrioOs^  of  the  Vases  and 
Bronzes  M.  V.  StaU.  and  of  the  Mycenaean  collection  If.  Oh.  Tsotmtat.  — 
Catalooub  of  the  liational  and  Acropolis  Museums,  in  French,  by  P.  Ktw 
vadioi^  6  dr.  (paper  covers).  The  following  may  also  be  mentioned :  JTov- 
va^Uat^  Catalogue  of  the  Sculptures  (rXuicxa  xoO  *£dvaoG  piooatlou),  Part  I< 
(Nos.  i-1044),  8  dr.  J  Svoronot^  Das  Athener  National-Museum  (with  photo- 
type illustrations),  Parts  I  ft  H  (iWS),  6  J(  80.S  J(  90\  OoWanon-Ctmve, 
Catalogue  des  Vases  Feints  du  Mus^e  Ifational  d*Ath^nes  (Paris,  l9O0),  25  fr. 

The  central  rooms  contain  the  Mycensean  and  Egyptian  anti- 
quities, those  of  the  N.  wing  the  sculptures  in  marble,  and.  those  of 
the  S.  wing  the  bronzes  and  yases.  —  From  the  Vestibule  (No.  I  on 
the  Plan)  we  enter  — 

n.  *Saloon  of  the  Mtobnaan  Antiqijitibs,  decorated,  like 
the  third  room,  with  paintings  from  designs  of  the  architect  O,  Ka» 
verau.  The  nucleus  of  this  collection  consists  of  the  olijects  found 
by  Dr.  Schliemanri  in  1876  and  the  Greek  Arthaeologieal  Society  in 
1877.  To  these  hare  been  added  other  objects  of  the  same  period 
found  elsewhere.  They  include  weapons,  ornaments,  vessels  of  gold, 
silver,  and  clay  (a  selection  only  of  these),  and  other  objects,  some 
dating  as  far  back  as  the  16th  cent.  B.C.  (comp.  p.  Ixx).  The  glass- 
%ses,  whether  desk-cases  or  cabinets,  are  aumbered  copsecutiTely* 
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The  desk-caaea  in  the  middle  of  the  room  contain  objects  found  in 
the  BoTAi.  Tombs  in  vhs  Cxtadil  of  MTOxvjt  (comp.  p.  826).  Of  the  tombi 
Kos.  I,  in,  and  V  each  contained  three  corpses,  »o.  II  one,  and  Ko.  IV 
fire.  Their  wealth  of  gold  ornament  betokens  relations  with  the  Bast. 
The  five  reliefs  on  limestone  slabs  (Kos.  51-55),  in  the  centre  of  the  side- 
wall,  were  found  aboTe  these  tombs  ^  the  four  fragments  of  mural  paintp 
lags  and  the  two  bits  of  frieze  in  red  limestone  originaUx  adorned  the 
royal  palace  at  Mycenn. 

In  the  central  glass-case,  No.  50,  is  a  Tomb  (No.  VI)  from  Mycenae, 
arranged  exactly  as  it  was  discovered  by  the  Archeologioal  Society  in 
1878.  The  contents  consist  of  two  skeletons,  one  of  which  is  tolerably 
well  preserved,  surrounded  by  plates  and  bands  of  gold,  weapons  in  cast 
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metal,  and  terracotta  vessels.  —  Here  also  are  seen  objects  found  in 
Tomb  IV:  a  silver  goblet  inlaid  with  gold,  a  silver  and  lead  stag,  and 
a  three-handled  alabaster  vase. 

Gases  1-15,  near  the  entrance.  Tomb  HI,  in  which  rich  treasure  was 
found:  large  gold  diadems,  scabbards,  dress-ornaments;  in  Case  14,  gold 
vessels  and  prions  stones.  —  Cases  16*17.  Tomb  I,  gold  scabbards  and 
ornaments.  —  Case  18.  Tomb  IL  weapons  in  bronze,  beaker  and  diadem 
in  gold.  —  Cases  19-33.  Tombs  IV  and  HI  were  the  most  richly  furnished. 
Among  the  gold  objects  found  in  the  former  were  diadems,  engraved  rings, 
girdlea,  Uiree  thin  golden  masks,  of  rude  workmanship,  used  to  cover  the 
iacea,of  the  dead  bodies,  and  a  breast-plate  employed  for  a  similar  purpose. 
In  (Jase  22  kre  the  golden  mask  of  a  lion  and  a  sword-hilt  inlaid  with 
COl«V  in  Case  25  a  bull's  head  in  silver  with  golden  horns.  —  The  next 
eaaoi  contain  bronze  weapons «  some  of  them  ornamented  and  inlaid 
With  lpld,(No.  895  with  three  lions  in  flight,  No.  394  with  a  lion-hunt); 
Qlm  71  contains  a  double-handled  beaker  with  doves,  like  that  of  Nestor 
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described  by  Homer  ^  in  Gases  28  and  29  are  more  gold  goblets  ^  in  Case  30 
a  silver  vessel  on  which  is  depicted  a  combat  outside  the  walls;  and  in 
Gases  31-33  vessels  in  bronze  and  silrer,  boars^  tnsks  worn  on  helmets,  whet- 
stones in  Egyptian  porcelain,  and  tablets  of  rock-orystal.  — >  Gases  34-<^. 
Tomb  V,  two  gold  masks,  gold  breast-plates,  gobletft,  ornamenta,  bronze 
weapons  and  utensils,  some  with  ornaments.  Of  special  interest  are  the 
chased  and  Inlaid  ^Daggers,  Nos.  747, 748. 744  (Case  89);  No.  764,  repreaenting 
a  panther  chasing  two  ducks  (Gase  40);  the  square  plates  of  gold  with 
prowling  lions  (Gase  41);  an  ostrich-egg  with  reliefs  in  alabaster;  and  ob- 
jects in  wood.  —  In  the  following  Gases  (42-49)  aM  a  variety  of  objects 
found  outside  the  tombs,  at  Mycenee. 

In  G&binets  56-66,  on  the  left  of  the  exit-door,  and  the  nnniuabered 
cabinets  beyond  the  middle  of  the  left  wall,  are  objects  found  in  the 
royal  palace  of  Mycenee  and  in  the  burial-vaults  of  the  lower  town.  To 
these  belong  also  the  painted  stele  (3256)  and  the  large  vase,  both  depict- 
ing warlike  scenes,  on  the  opposite  wall.  Gase  69  displays  engraved  gems, 
carvings  in  ivory,  and  a  silver  bowl  studded  with  small  heads.  The  first 
case  beyond  the  centre  contains  small  geld  %nMs  of  a  bufl  C^47),  a 
woman  (2946),  and  a  lion  (2949);  the  next  to  it  a  sword-hilt  in  porcelain 
with  gold  ornamentation.  In  addition  to  these  are  numerous  gold  orna- 
ments and  rings,  many  of  the  latter  engraved  with  religious  subjects. 

The  other  cases  by  the  walls  contain  objects  of  the  Myeeneean  period 
from  other  places  in  Greece.  Gompared  with  those  of  Mycense  the  graves 
were  but  simply  equipped;  they  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  sumbers 
begin  on  the  right  of  the  exit  door.  —  Gases  67-70.  Objects  found  at  Tieths 
(p.  330) :  No.  1595  (Gase  68),  Portion  of  a  frequently  copied  fresco,  re- 
presenting a  juggler  upon  aboil;  in  Gase 70  (beluw),  Well-carvsd  piece  of 
a  dado  in  alabaster,  the  sunken  portions  of  which  were  filled  with  blue 
vitreous  paste  (the  ^kyanos'  of  Homer).  —  Gases  71-72.  Objects  found  at 
Vaphio  (p  366),  including  the  golden  goblets  (71a  and  72b)  standing  on 
columns  by  themselves,  adorned  with  spirited  designs  of  grazing  cows  and 
a  bull-hunt.  —  Gases  73-76.  Objects  found  in  the  domed  tomb  of  Mknidi 
(p.  166),  with  ivory  carvings  and  ornaments  in  light  and  dark  vitreous 
paste.  —  Gases  77-80.  Objects  from  Spata  (p.  117),  mostly  ivory  carvings 
(2045-46.  Lion  tearing  a  bull)  and  ornaments  in  glass  paste.  — •  Cases  $l-8i^, 
objects  found  at  Trot  :  terracotta  vessels,  weaving-loom  weights  uid  other 
articles  in  stone.  —  Gases  83-4.  Objects  from  Thobiko  (p.  118).  —  (3ases 
85-86,  from  Salamis  (p.  100).  —  On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance-door: 
Gases  87-89,  from  Nadplia  (p.  327).  —  Gase  90,  from  Dimim  (p.  202). 
—  In  the  second  desk -case  and  second  cabinet  by  the  left  side- wall  are 
vessels  from  Phtlakupz  (Melos ;  p.  244) ;  some  of  the  vases  painted  in  dull 
colours  are  older  than,  some  contemporary  with  the  Myceniean  vases  found 
in  the  same  place,  which  are  coloured  with  glazed  paint.  The  wonderfully 
lifelike  designs  of  plants  and  animals  should  be  noticed. 

A  side-room  on  the  right  of  this  saloon  (opened  on  request)  contains 
prehistoric  objects  from  Stsa  and  Thbssalt. 

III.  Saloon  of  thb  Egyptian  Antiquities.  This  collection, 
presented  by  M.  Dimitriou  of  Alexandria  in  1881,  consists  ohiefly 
of  bronzes  representing  Egyptian  deities  and  animals  and  of  otiier 
small  objects,  such  as  scarabei,  amulets,  etc.  Among  the  bronzes 
is  a  statuette  covered  with  inlaid  hieroglyphics  in  silver.  The 
wooden  figure  of  a  woman  kneading  bread  should  also  he  noticed. 

We  return  to  the  vestibule  (p.  76)  and  enter  the  N.  wing. 

IV.  Room  op  Abohaio  Art  (at^ouaa  dpyaixwv  IpYov).  In  the 
ante-room :  to  the  left,  6.  Female  figure  enthroned,  from  Arcadia; 
above,  4  (from  Bosotia)  and  5  (from  Eleusis),  Statuettes  in  the  form 
of  the  early  wooden  images  (xoana) ;  41.  Base  with  reliefs  firom 
Lamvrika  (p.  124),  with  a  Bepresmtation  of  the  Dtc^aud  on  horse- 
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back  on  the  inmt,  and  on  the  sides  a  man  (his  father;  right)  and 
two  mourning  women  (left);  above,  36.  Tasteful  relief  with  two 
seated  women,  from  Attica;  67.  Female  seated  statue  from  Arcadia 
(resembling  that  found  at  Crete ;  p.  Ixxix) ;  *i.  Prinutive  Image  of 
ArtemU^  from  Deloe,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  by  Nikandre  of  Naxos, 
according  to  the  inscription;  66.  Somewhat  clumsy  double-relief 
from  Tanagra ,  representing  the  brothers  Dermys  and  KHylos.  — 
To  the  right :  7,  7a.  Fragments  of  a  female  statue,  extricated  from 
the  eity-wall  near  the  Dipylon  (p.  67);  aboTe,  66.  Portion  of  a  so- 
called  Funeral  Banquet,  from  Tegea ;  68.  Architectural  fragment 
with  a  ram's  head,  &om  Eleusis;  above,  Oast  of  a  relief  found  in 
Laconia;  22.  Female  torso,  from  Delos,  in  the  style  of  the  draped 
statues  on  the  Acropolis  (p.  69) ;  12.  Torso,  from  Bceotia. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  room :  in  front  of  the  pillars  at  the 
entrance,  to  the  left,  20.  Apollo,  from  the  Ptoon  in  BcBotia ;  to  the 
right,  21.  Nikty  from  Delos ;  to  the  right  of  this,  by  the  pillar,  is  the 
base  with  the  names  of  Mikkiades  and  Archermos  (p.  Ixxxiv),  for- 
merly thought  to  be  the  base  of  this  Nike ;  above,  54.  Small  altar,  on 
one  side  of  which  is  Hermes  with  the  ram  and  on  the  other  a  female 
figure.  On  the  E.  wall,  farther  on,  86.  Stele  of  Antiphanea  (the  faded 
painting  is  shown  better  in  the  copy  above) ;  1904.  Ephebos  from 
Keratea  (p.  117j ;  on  a  shelf  on  the  wall,  1935-40.  Marble  Heads  from 
the  recent  excavations  near  the  Temple  of  iEgina  (p.  127);  above,  31. 
Fragment  of  a  painted  Stele  representing  a  horseman  on  a  red 
ground ;  then.  Plaster-cast  of  the  Apollo  of  Tenea  and,  near  the  cor- 
ner, 1969.  Archaic  Attic  stele  with  a  relief  of  a  warrior  fallen  on 
his  knee,  from  the  wail  of  Themistokles.  —  By  the  pillar  to  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  30.  Stele  of  Lyseas  (painted  only),  with  copy  ad- 
joining; farther  to  the  left,  *29.  Celebrated  archaic  iSteU  of  Ariition^ 
by  Aristokles ,  the  finely  executed  and  richly  painted  portrait  of  a 
warrior,  found  at  Velanideza  (p.  117).  Comp.  p.  ixxxix.  Farther 
on,  40.  Upper  portion  of  a  Stele  from  Abdera ;  38.  Upper  portion  of 
a  Sepulchral  Stele,  from  the  Themistokleian  Wall,  good  ancient  Attic 
w(»k  representing  a  young  man  with  the  discus.  —  In  the  centre, 
1658.  Arohaic  ApoUoj  from  Melos,  distinguished  for  its  size  and 
good  preservation  (feet  alone  restored).  —  Statues  of  a  similar  type 
are  placed  by  the  W.  wall:  No.  10  from  Boeotia,  No.  8  from  Thera, 
and,  between  them,  No.  1906  from  Kalyvia  (p.  117).  The  last,  a  re- 
markable specimen  of  ancient  Attic  art,  in  excellent  preservation, 
stood  on  a  grave  and  probably,  therefore,  represents  the  apotheosized 
deceased  rather  than  Apollo.  —  N.  Wall:  9.  Apollo  from  Boeotia;  39. 
Stele  from  Orchomenos  (Boeotia),  with  a  relief  representing  a  bearded 
man  leaning  on  a  staff  and  encouraging  his  dog  to  snap  at  a  grass- 
hopper. The  inscription  names  Alxenor  of  Naxos  as  the  sculptor. 
At  &e  entrance  to  Room  II:  to  the  left,  46.  Statue  of  Apollo,  of  a 
vme  advanced  period ;  this  figure  was  long  supposed  to  have  orig- 
in^ stood  on  the  adjacent  Omphalos  (46),  which  is  girt  with  fillets. 
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and  which,  like  the  statue,  was  foand  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos. 
On  the  wall  above,  82.  Doable  relief  of  Athena j  to  the  right, 
28,  76.  Sphinxes,  heads  of  Dionysos,  and  (93;  under  glass)  a  discus 
with  faded  painting. 

V.  Room  or  the  Athena  (at^ouaa  'A^Tjva;).  In  the  middle,  *129. 
Reduced  marble  imitation,  3  ft.  4V2  in-  high,  of  Phidias^ s  Cfery«- 
elephantine  Statue  of  Athena  Parthenos  (p.  cij,  found  near  the  Var- 
vakion  (p.  76)  in  1879.  The  goddess  is  clothed  with  the  long  sleeve- 
less chiton,  above  which  the  diplois ,  confined  by  a  girdle  round 
the  waist,  falls  to  the  middle  of  the  thigh ;  her  left  hand  rests  lightly 
on  her  shield  (the  reliefs  on  which  are  not  represented) ;  her  out- 
stretched right  arm  rests  upon  a  pillar  and  holds  a  Nike,  6  in.  high ; 
a  broad  ffigis,  with  the  head  of  Medusa,  covers  her  breast ;  on  her 
head  she  wears  a  light,  close-fitting,  round  helmet,  decorated  with 
three  plumes  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  sphinx  and  on  each  side 
by  a  horse ;  the  spear  is  missing ;  in  the  inside  of  the  shield  is 
coiled  the  sacred  snake.  The  statue  except  in  a  few  particulars  has 
been  well-preserved.  The  spectator  should  remember  in  examining 
this  work  that  it  is  a  reduced  copy  of  a  colossal  figure,  the  propor- 
tions of  which  were  meant  to  be  seen  from  below. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  ♦126.  Eleusinian  Relief,  a  votive 
tablet  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.,  7  ft.  high  and  5  ft.  wide,  found  in  the 
Propylasa  of  Eleusis  in  1859 ;  the  composition  represents  Demeter, 
with  long  curls,  holding  a  sceptre  in  her  left  hand,  and  presenting 
some  grains  of  corn  (?)  to  a  lad  in  front  of  her,  on  whose  head 
Persephone  places  a  garland.  The  boy  may  represent  Triptolemos, 
who  first  taught  men  the  art  of  husbandry  (comp.  p.  ov). 

By  the  pillar  farther  on,  177.  Female  ideal  head,  found  at  the 
Odeion  of  Herodes  Attlcus,  perhaps  a  copy  of  a  chryselephantine 
work ;  the  eyes  were  inlaid  and  the  hair  gilded.  W.  Wall :  Several 
heads,  including  one  of  a  Boary  from  Tegea,  supposed  to  be  works 
by  Skopas  (p.  oxiii)  from  the  pediment  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Alea;  ♦ISl.  So-called  Head  of  Eubulew  (or  Trlptolemos)  from 
Eleusis,  of  great  artistic  value  (comp.  p.  cxiii;  in  the  niche  above 
to  the  left  is  a  restored  plaster  copy  of  the  bust  by  Zumbusoh,  in 
the  niche  to  the  right,  Cast  of  the  head  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxi- 
teles (from  Olympia).  182.  Head  ofAphroditey  from  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis,  of  great  beauty;  169-161.  Three  slender  figures  of 
NikCy  from  Epidauros,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Nike  of  Paeonios.  —  N. 
Wall:  128.  So-called  Lenormant  Statuette  of  Athena,  li^ft  high, 
found  at  Athens  in  1859  by  Lenormant,  a  copy  of  the  chrysele- 
phantine Athena  in  the  Parthenon,  in  some  details  (base,  shield,  etc) 
more  faithful  than  the  Varvaklon  statue  (see  above).  176.  YouihfSil 
PloutoSy  from  a  copy  of  a  celebrated  group  by  Kephisodotos  repre- 
senting Irene  with  Ploutos  (of  foreign  marble).  176.  Delicately 
executed  statuette  of  a  goddess  (Aphrodite  or  Artemis?),  from 
the  Piraus.   By  the  N.  Wall,  to  the  right,  1783.  Two-sided  YoUve 
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Beliefy  executed  late  in  the  5tlL  cent,  and  betraying  the  influence  of 
the  Parthenon  frieze;  on  one  side  EcheloB  is  carrying  off  Basile 
whUe  Hermes  urges  on  the  horses,  on  the  other  are  three  nymphs, 
the  river-god  Kephisos,  and  two  other  figures.  —  By  the  E.  Wall 
are  sculptures  from  the  Temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Epidauros  (p.  316) : 
164-171.  Fragments  of  a  sima  with  lions'  heads  from  the  so-called 
Tholos  of  Polykleitos ;  sculptures  from  the  pediments  of  the  temple 
of  ^seulapius,  etc.  136.  Mounted  Amazon,  137.  Wounded  Amazon, 
155.  Nike  with  a  bird  in  her  right  hand,  166, 157.  Probably  Nereids ; 
173,  174.  Two  reliefs  of  ^ieulapius  enthroned,  perhaps  copies  of 
the  gold  and  ivory  statue  by  Thrasymedes. 

VL  Room  op  the  Hermes  (al^ouaa  'Epfi-ou).  W.  Wall:  •218. 
Hermes  of  AndroSj  one  of  the  finest  pieces  in  the  collection.  This 
and  the  Hermes  in  Room  VIII  (No.  240)  were  probably  sepulchral 
figures,  bearing  the  features  of  the  deceased ;  the  female  statue, 
No.  219,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  is  said  to  have  been  found  on 
the  same  spot  as  this  Hermes.  —  To  the  left,  *221,  222.  Frieze  of 
Lamia,  a  freely  -  executed  procession  of  Tritons,  Nereids,  and 
Cupids;  to  the  right  of  the  Hermes  *216-217.  Marble  Base  from 
Mantinea  (p.  342).  The  slab  representing  in  relief  the  competition 
between  Apollo  and  the  flute-playing  Marsyas,  with  the  Scythian 
between  them  ready  to  flay  the  defeated  competitor,  was  placed  in 
front  on  the  right ;  the  left-hand  front  slab,  on  which  were  three 
Muses,  is  missing.  The  two  side-slabs  represented  the  other  six 
Muses;  that  with  the  single  sitting  figure  of  a  Muse  at  the  end  was 
placed  on  the  right  side.  This  base,  like  the  group  it  supported 
(Apollo  with  Leto  and  Artemis),  was  probably  executed  in  Praxiteles' 
time.  Farther  on,  in  front  of  the  pilasters  on  the  left  wall,  is  a  round 
Base  (1731)  with  representations  of  the  Twelve  Gods.  By  the  wall 
to  the  right  is  a  quadrilateral  Base  (228a),  which  appears  from  an 
inscription  on  one  side  to  have  borne  a  work  of  the  sculptor  Bryaxis, 
dedicated  by  victorious  Phylarchs  or  cavalry-generals.  The  reliefs 
on  the  other  sides,  all  bearing  similar  representations  of  horsemen 
with  tripods  (comp.  p.  cxiii),  are  probably  also  by  Bryaxis. 

Special  notice  should  be  paid  to  the  sculptures  from  the  Temple 
of  Despoina  at  Lykosoura  (p.  387),  from  the  chisel  of  Damophon,  a 
sculptor  of  Messene  who  Uved  in  the  Hellenistic  period  (p.  cxxiv). 
To  the  left  of  the  entrance,  225a.  Male  Head,  recalling  the  Zeus 
Otricoli,  probably  from  Pausanias's  description  the  Titan  Anytos ; 
on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Poseidon  Room  is  a  female  head, 
the  larger,  with  a  veil-like  drapery,  representing  Despoina,  the  other 
perhaps  Artemis ;  near  the  latter,  on  a  grey  base,  225a.  Fragment  of 
drapery  (of  Despoina),  adorned  with  grotesque  ornamentation  (in  the 
lower  row  are  animals  clothed  and  playing  on  instruments).  —  In 
front  of  the  window- wall  also,  ♦1463.  Triangular  Tripod  Base,  with 
a  figure  of  Dionysos  holding  the  kantharos,  a  Nike  and  another 
female  figure,  which  Benndorf  is  inclined  to  ascribe  ip  Praxiteles 
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himself.  Against  the  same  wall,  227a.  Sculptures  from  the  Heraeon 
at  Argos  (p.  336);  the  beautiful  lifeslzed  female  head  should  he 
noticed. 

To  the  right  of  the  entrance,  above  a  group  of  two  women  (No. 
220),  are  some  small  reproductions  (200-202)  of  portions  of  the 
pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  from  Eleusls. 

We  now  proceed  (comp.  the  Plan,  p.  77)  past  a  Double  Hermes 
of  Apollo  and  Dionysos  (in  the  corner  of  Room  VIII),  found  in  the 
Stadion  in  1869,  and  enter  (to  the  left)  the  — 

VII.  Room  op  Themis  (at^ouoa  9^{xt8o;).  In  front  of  the  N. 
wall:  •?81.  Colossal  Statue  of  Themis,  from  the  smaller  Temple  of 
Nemesis  at  Rhamnus  (p.  116).  An  inscription  on  the  base  ascribes 
this  work  to  Chaerestratos,  son  of  Chaeredgmos  of  Rhamnus  (ca.  300 
B.C.).  On  each  side  is  a  marble  seat  which  originally  stood  before 
this  temple.  The  following  works  also  come  from  Rhamnus :  in  the 
corner  opposite  the  entrance,  232.  Statue  of  Aristonbe,  priestess  of 
Nemesis,  erected  by  her  son  Hierokles ;  199.  Statuette  of  a  Youth 
(5th  cent.),  on  a  lofty  dark  stele  with  inscription,  in  front  of  the  N. 
door;  313.  Half-hermes  of  a  figure  (Hermes?)  in  a  kind  of  chlamys, 
on  a  round  base  with  inscription.  —  On  the  S.  wall  are  three 
graceful  reliefs  of  Dwncing  Oirls,  from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos.  — 
Among  the  busts  are  a  Head  of  Demosthenes  (327),  with  severe  and 
deeply-lined  features  (from  the  palace  garden  at  Athens). 

Temporarily  placed  in  this  room  are  a  number  of  statues  and 
fragments  of  sculpture  in  marble  and  bronze  forming  part  of  those 
recovered  in  1901  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  in  the  strait  of  Kythera 
(p.  347).  In  front  of  the  Themis,  Bronze  Statue  of  a  Youth,  more 
than  life-size,  a  good  work  of  the  4th  cent,  (perhaps  a  replica  of  the 
Paris  of  Euphranor  ?) ;  in  front  of  the  E.  (entrance)  wall.  Marble  Statue 
of  a  Wrestler  who  has  fallen  to  his  knees  and  regards  his  adversary, 
an  excellent  copy  of  a  Hellenistic  original ;  on  the  right,  StcUuette 
of  a  Youthy  in  the  attitude  favoured  by  Polykleitos;  to  the  left  of 
this  and  on  the  S.  side  near  the  door  are  some  small  Bronte  Figures 
of  youths  in  the  style  of  the  older  school  of  Argos  (p.  xci),  one  of 
them  still  on  its  original  base;  farther  along  the  S.  wall  is  the  Head 
of  a  Hellenistic  portrait-statue  in  bronze;  in  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
room.  Figure  of  a  Youth^  in  marble,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
shells.    In  a  separate  cabinet  are  Small  Objects  and  Fragments, 

The  remaining  works  in  marble  found  at  Kythera,  including  a  colossal 
replica  of  the  Farnese  Hercules,  are  accommodated  for  the  time  being  in 
the  S.  vestibule  of  the  museum  (closed). 

VIII.  Room  of  Poseidon  (at&ouoa  Hoasiowvo;).  Works  of  the 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  periods.  On  a  lofty  marble  pedestal  by 
the  entrance :  ♦236.  Colossal  figure  of  Poseidon,  from  Melos.  To 
the  right,  Tychej  from  Alexandria,  highly  polished.  —  On  a  pedestal 
in  the  centre,  261.  Maenad  sleeping  on  a  wild  beast's  skin,  of  the 
type  of  the  Hermaphrodite.  —  To  the  right  of  the  Tyche,  on  the 
N.  side- wall,  239.  Satyr  from  Lamia;  240.  Hermes  ofAtalarUe,  the 
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Eerykeion,  or  herald's  wand,  of  bronze,  formerly  in  the  left  hand, 
is  missing;  241.  Hermes,  and  242.  Statue  of  a  Woman,  both  from 
i£gion  and  probably  idealized  stataes  of  deceased  persons;  244. 
Statue  of  a  Youth  from  Ereiria,  another  idealized  work  (the  head 
resembles  that  of  the  Hermes  of  Praxiteles) ;  234.  Colossal  head  of 
Athena,  9,  replica  of  the  type  of  the  Athena  of  Velletri.  This,  with 
No.  233.  Colossal  tor«o  (Nike?)  by  the  S.  side-wall,  was  found  near 
the  Theseion  Railway  Station  and  is  ascribed  by  several  authorities  to 
the  Monument  of  Euboulides  mentioued  by  Pausanias.  —  On  the 
hrackets  on  the  side- walls  are  numerous  heads,  mostly  portraits:  243. 
Hermeawith  the  Ram,  from  Troezenj  360.  Lucius  Verus;  262.  Aphro- 
dite from  Epidauros,  in  a  transparent  robe,  the  belt  originally  sup- 
ported a  sword.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  door  into  Room  IX :  1828. 
Athlete,  a  colossal  figure  flrom  Delos;  ♦247.  Oallic  Warrior  defeated 
in  combat,  from  Delos,  one  of  the  best  works  in  the  museum, 
recalling  the  Pergamenian  school  and  perhaps  the  work  of  Nikeratos. 
—  By  the  S.  long  wall:  248.  Youthfiil  Victor,  from  the  Olympieionj 
1826.  Copy  of  the  Diadumenos  of  Polykleitos,  1827.  Female  Statue, 
both  from  Delos;  263.  Statue  of  .tEsculapius  ftom  Epidaurus;  255. 
Statuette  of  Dionysos  from  Eleusis;  252.  Statuette  of  Pan  from 
Sparta;  246.  Warrior  or  Hermes,  from  Athens;  261.  Statuette  of 
Pan  from  the  Pir»us;  257.  Silenus  carrying  the  infant  Dionysos, 
who  holds  a  mask,  on  his  left  shoulder  (from  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos) ; 
380.  Unfinished  Seated  Statue  of  a  Woman,  from  Rheneia  near  Delos 
(p.  238);  266.  Statuette  of  Dtony«o«  from  Sikyon ;  268.  Statue  of 
^sculapiusy  a  good  work  from  the  PirsBus;  264.  Statue  of  a  Youth 
from  Eleusis,  recalling  the  figures  of  Polykleitos. 

IX.  Room  of  the  Kosmbta  (olOouoa  xoofxtjTtuv).  To  the  left 
of  the  entrance,  249.  Bust  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  found  near  the 
Olympieion ;  to  the  right,  419.  Head  with  long  ringlets  and  Semitic 
features  (recalling  heads  of  Christ),  in  highly  polished  foreign 
marble,  resting  upon  foliage  (found  in  the  Theatre  of  Dionysos) ; 
420.  Bust  of  a  Youth,  with  beautiful  but  decided  features.  —  By 
the  entrance  to  the  next  room :  417,  418.  Busts  of  Antinous,  from 
Patras.  —  In  front  of  the  N.  wall:  384-416.  Hermae  with  inscrip- 
tions ;  beside  and  above  these,  Heads  of  Hermae,  mostly  of  Kos- 
metae,  or  officials  of  the  Ephebic  Gymnasia  at  Athens,  forming  a 
most  Interesting  collection  of  portraits,  mainly  from  the  first  cent- 
nries  of  our  era.  Above  the  top  row  of  heads,  382.  Plaque  with 
six  theatrical  masks,  the  votive  offering  of  a  victorious  choragosj 
still  higher,  383.  Grotesque  face  (apotropaeon).  —  The  fine  Mosaic 
in  the  middle  of  the  floor  was  found  ^  the  Piraeus ;  the  numerous 
statuettes  are  mostly  from  the  Asklepieion  at  Epidauros. 

X.  Labob  Room  op  the  Sbpulchbal  Rblibfs  (fj.eY<£X7)  atftoooa 
iictTOfipiojv  dvaYXtStpcttv).  In  this  room  and  RR.  XI  and  XII  is  a 
unique  collection  of  •Sepulchral  Reliefs,  dating  chiefly  from  the 
gdden  period  of  Grecian  art,  some  of  which  are  extremely  fine. 

G* 
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Goethe^  in  one  of  the  letters  in  his  Italieni$ch4  Reise  (dated  Verona, 
Sept.  16tli),  wMle  describing  some  similar  tomb-reliefs  of  antiquity,  no- 
tices the  absence  of  all  attempt  to  express  grief  by  conventional  gestures, 
and  praises  the  charming  naivete  with  which  the  figures  are  represented 
as  engaged  in  the  ordinary  relations  of  life.  It  is,  however,  undeniable 
that  scenes  of  sorrow  and  parting  are  often  powerfully  depicted  in  some 
of  the  best  of  these  ancient  reliefs,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  some- 
thing of  the  same  sort  may  be  indicated  even  in  the  more  soberly  treated 
scenes  of  family  life.  Such  reliefs,  executed  in  part  by  mechanics  and 
exposed  for  sale,  often  show  us  more  emphatically  than  the  works  of 
great  artists  how  universal  among  the  Athenians  was  that  love  of  pro- 
portion and  beauty,  which  inspired  even  the  ordinary  stone-masons.  The 
bulk  of  the  extant  works  of  this  class  date  from  the  4th  cent,  before 
the  Christian  era  and  the  subsequent  period  (KekuU).  —  The  tombstones 
generally  bear  the  name  of  the  deceased,  less  often  his  age  and  the  word 
Xaipe  (farewell). 

The  following  may  be  specially  mentioned.  In  R.  X :  on  the 
right,  715-718,  and  on  the  E.  wall,  736-738.  Large  tomb-reliefs, 
particularly  No.  738.  Tomb  of  Aristonautes;  the  completely  detaclied 
figure  of  a  warrior  about  to  hurl  himself  into  the  fray  is  certainly 
the  work  of  a  great  sculptor.  808-816.  Large  Amphora  (Loutro- 
phori,  p.  70);  774,  775.  Sirens.  At  the  end  of  the  room  are  several 
primitively  simple  Archaic  Steles,  from  Thessaly,  Acamania,  and 
BoBotia,  some  bearing  inscriptions.  (The  words  'AYa^oxX-^  V-^9^ 
on  No.  742,  from  TheSpiae,  are  a  later  addition.)  On  the  waUs  are 
copies  of  paintings  found  in  a  tomb  of  later  date  to  the  E.  of  Acro- 
corinth,  and  now  destroyed.  —  In  R.  XI:  832-834,  835.  Large 
marble  lekythi;  817,  818.  Reliefs  from  Thespiae.  —  In  R.  XII: 
869-871,  884. 

Xm.  Room  op  the  SBpuiiCmiAL  Vases  (atOouaa  dTctTUfi.p(ajv 
dYYSiwv).  Massive  marble  vases  of  the  Greek  period,  mostly  in  the 
shape  of  tall  slender  lekythi  and  amphors.  1069.  Large  marble 
sepulchral  amphora,  etc.  —  XIV.  Room  op  the  Sajicophaoi 
(atftouoa  oapxocpaYcuv).  Sarcophagi  and  other  sepulchral  embellish- 
ments of  the  Greek  and  Roman  periods.  —  XV.  Room  op  the 
Roman  Sbpulchual  Reubps  (atOouoa  {xufxaixwv  ditiTUfi-Plcov  dva- 
YXucpojv). 

XVI.  Room  op  the  Votive  Relibps  (atOouaa  dvadtj^jtaTtxcav 
dvaYXutpojv).  On  the  E.  and  N.  walls  are  rows  of  the  most  interesting 
and  best  preserved  votive  reliefs  from  the  Asklepieion  on  the  S.  slope 
of  the  Acropolis  (p.  31).  On  a  round  base  before  the  centre  of  Ae 
E.  wall  stands  a  specially  important  fragment,  representing  ^scu- 
lapius  and  his  family  in  the  temple,  to  the  left,  while  on  the  right  a 
band  of  small  worshippers  approach  the  altar  with  a  ram.  Most  of 
the  other  reliefs  represent  this  same  scene,  though  never  precisely  in 
the  same  way.  The  most  proipinent  figure,  after  the  god,  is  Hygieia, 
though  Demeter  (seated)  and  Persephone  (vdth  a  torch)  also  occur, 
for  the  festival  of  ^sculapius  was  connected  with  the  Eleusinian 
mysteries.  On  the  other  walls  are  votive  reliefs  from  other  parts  of 
Attica  and  the  rest  of  Greece. 

Here  also  is  a  rich  collection  of  so-called  Banquets  of  the  Dead, 
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In  these  the  deceased  is  represented  reclining  on  a  couch  (kline)  at 
a  meal,  usually  with  a  female  figure  seated  at  his  feet.  —  In  the 
centre  of  the  room :  Large  capital  of  a  column ;  sarcophagus  with  a 
man  holding  a  roll  of  manuscript;  sarcophagus  with  a  recumbent 
man  and  woman,  coveriug  of  a  funeral  monument  from  Ithaka. 

XYII.  Kabapanos  Room.  This  contains  the  collection  of  an- 
tiquities presented  to  the  state  in  1902  by  M.  Karapanos,  a  member 
of  the  Greek  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  bronze  ornaments  in  the 
middle  are  from  a  Roman  State  Chariot,  Against  the  N.  wall,  to  the 
right,  are  Terracottas  from  Corfii.  By  the  S.  wall  and  in  the  cases 
under  the  window  are  Objects  found  at  DocUma,  Antiquities  from 
different  places  are  shown  on  the  W.  wall,  including  (in  the  case  on 
the  left)  a  Statuette  of  Aphrodite^  of  a  severe  type,  from  Dodona. 

Two  side-rooms  (PI.  a  and  b),  one  of  which  is  embellished 
with  a  Byzantine  door-frame,  contain  specimens  of  Byzantine  Art 
and  Antiques  not  yet  assigned  to  their  proper  places. 

XVIII.  FiBST  Vasb  Room  (a  atftouoa  'a^^eim^i).  Vases  from 
the  earliest  time  down  to  the  *black  figure'  period  inclusive. 

In  this  room  are  examples  of  the  following  successive  stages  in 
the  development  of  Greek  ceramic  art :  a.  Earliest  Baked  Ware,  of 
coarse-grained  grey  or  yellow  clay  and  unpainted,  found  in  the  low- 
est layers  at  Troy  and  dating  from  between  2000  and  3000  B.C.  — 
b.  Vases  from  the  ^Egean  Islands,  a  little  later  in  date,  showing  the 
.  first  attempts  at  painting.  —  c.  Vases  of  the  so-called  Mycenaean  Epoch, 
i.€,  about  2000  B.C.,  for  the 'most  part  possibly  imported  from  Crete, 
which  was  undoubtedly  a  great  centre  of  Mycenaean  art  (p.  411). 
Glaze-painting  has  been  invented.  — d.  Geometrical  Style :  decoration 
of  vases  with  linear  patterns,  a  method  of  embellishment  that  had  of 
course  always  been  used,  but  was  especially  followed  on  the  Greek 
mainland  and  about  1000  B.C.  asserted  itself  in  opposition  to  the 
Mycenaean  style.  The  so-called  Dipylon  Vases  (down  to  the  7th  cent. 
B.C.)  are  typical  examples  of  the  style ;  these  show  already  a  design 
with  large  figures,  though  the  forms  of  both  men  and  animals  are 
primitive  and  over-slender.  —  e.  Owing  to  the  influence  of  Asia 
Minor  an  Oriental  Type  arose  side  by  side  with  the  geometrical, 
exemplified  in  the  7th  cent,  amphorae  from  Melos  and  the  vases  from 
Eretria  and  Attica.  The  ornamentation  is  copied  from  Oriental 
textile  fabrics,  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  and  from 
the  world  of  fable ;  mythological  scenes  gradually  usurp  the  principal 
field.  The  Corinthian  potters  were  entirely  under  this  influence  and 
most  of  the  Boeotian  vases  of  this  type  were  probably  imported  from 
Corinth.  The  Attic  Vourva  Vases  (p.  86),  which  range  with  the  Corin- 
thian in  point  of  development,  illustrate  the  transition  to  the  next 
stage.  —  f.  Black-figured  Vases  (6th  cent.).  These  are  characterized  by 
their  red  colour  and  the  brilliant  black  glaze  of  the  painted  patterns. 
The  designs  are  generally  of  figure-subjects,  the  figures  being  painted 
IB  black  upon  the  red  ground  and  their  outlines  afterwards  em- 
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phasized  by  incised  lines.  The  flesh-parts  of  women  are  white  and 
yarious  other  details  are  picked  out  with  white  or  red  paint,  while 
in  many  cases,  especially  on  lekythi,  the  entire  ground  of  the  vase, 
up  to  the  edges  of  the  design,  is  painted  white.  Attica  was  the  chief 
centre  for  the  manufacture  and  export  of  black-flgured  vases ;  in  no 
other  place  did  they  ever  attain  such  perfection. 

Cask  1,  adjoining  the  door  into  Boom  XIX.  Primitive  vessels  from 
Troy  in  various  shapes;  667.  Small  specimen  of  the  well-known  *face 
urns';  early  terracotta  ware  from  the  Greek  Islands.  —  Cask  2.  Vases, 
chiefly  in  the  Myceneean  style,  from  Attica  and  other  districts.  —  Cask  8. 
Vases  from  Cyprus^  with  incised  and  painted  ornamentation.  —  The  small 
vases  between  Cases  3,  4,  and  5  and  in  Cases  4  and  5  and  the  large  vases  hy 
themselves  CNos.  803-806  and  990)  are  specimens  of  the  Geometrical  Style 
from  Attica.  Some  of  them  have  repreientations  of  warriors,  fnneral  pro- 
cessions, and  mourners.  They  were  chiefly  found  in  the  hurial-groand 
outside  the  Dipylon  (p.  78) ;  hence  their  name  of  Dipylon  Vases.  The  large 
provision-jar  (pithos)  in  the  centre,  with  plain  bands  in  relief,  comes  from 
Knossos  (Crete;  p.  411).  —  Cask  4  also  contains  four  ivory  statuettes  (776-9) 
and  two  lions  in  Egyptian  porcelain  (780-1)  with  hieroglyphics,  found  at 
the  Dipylon  along  with  some  vases  in  the  geometrical  style.  Adjoining 
it  and  in  Cases  6  and  7  are  geometrical  vases  from  places  outside  Attica. 

—  Cask  12.  Oriental  Type.  In  and  upon  this  case,  and  also  in  and  upon 
Case  15  (see  below),  are  some  very  ancient  specimens  of  this  type  from 
Eretria^  as  well  as  more  recent  black-figured  vases  from  the  same  source. 

—  Case  8,  in  front  of  the  door  to  Eoom  XVII.  Large  vases  from  Mdos^ 
Thebes,  and  Thera.  Among  the  last:  11,708.  Vase  adorned  with  a  lion; 
11,709.  Amphora  with  a  design  resembling  the  Gate  of  the  Lions  at 
My  cense ,  both  dating  from  the  period  when  the  geometrical  style  was 
being  hard  pressed  by  the  oriental.  In  the  same  case  is  a  geometrical 
vase  from  Corinth  with  the  interesting  representation  of  a  rowing-boat.. 

—  Case  9.  Corinthian  Vases,  generally  with  one  or  two  bands  of  animals, 
a  few  with  human  figures.  —  Case  10.  Boeotian  Vases  of  various  shapes, 
with  sphinxes,  sirens,  and  other  fabulous  creatures.  Numerous  Corinthian 
Vases,  found  in  Boeotia.  —  To  the  oriental  type  belong  also  the  large 
AmpJiorae  from  Melos,  Nos.  911-13  and  354,  between  Cases  8  and  12,  with 
horses  and  mythological  designs  (911.  Apollo  and  two  Muses  in  a  chariot, 
with  Artemis  in  front  of  him;  354.  Herakles  and  lole),  and  also,  perhaps, 
the  large  unpainted  vase  (No.  355)  from  Thebes  with  reliefs  of  animals  and  a 
figure  of  Artemis  with  servants  and  animals  depicted  in  a  heraldic  style; 
further  the  Attic  Vases  (1002  and  353)  beside  the  Cretan  pithos  (353.  Her- 
cules and  Nessos  and  the  Gorgons)  and  the  vases  from  the  tumolus  at 
Vourva  (p.  112)  between  Cases  9  and  10  (No.  991)  and  in  Case  11  (993-1000). 
The  whole  of  this  variety  takes  its  name  ( Vourva  Vases)  from  the  last- 
named  place. 

Black-figured  Vases.  Case  13.  Objects  found  in  the  grave  of  the  warriors 
who  fell  at  Marathon  (p.  112).  —  Adjacent,  under  glass,  Nos.  449,  450. 
Black-figured  vases  with  representations  of  the  Prdtheais,  or  exposure  of 
the  dead  ('lying  in  state").  —  Case  14.  Attic  lekythi,  amphorae,  and 
plates :  507.  Arming  of  Achilles  by  Thetis.  —  Cask  15,  in  the  middle  of 
the  room  (also  in  Case  12,  above).  Eretrian  Vessels  of  the  older  oriental 
and  also  black-figured  types.  —  Case  16.  Black-figured  vases  from  Tanagra ; 
adjacent,  1452.  and  1170.  Two  tall  vases  with  representations  of  a  Prothesis, 
one  in  the  earlier,  the  other  in  the  perfected  red-flgured  style.  —  Cask  17. 
Boeotian  Vases,  some  with  burlesque  representations  of  masked  personages, 
belonging  to  the  variety  found  in  the  sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri  at  Thebes 
(p.  174).  —  Case  18.  Black -figured  lekythi  from  EretiHa:  1132.  Hercules 
and  Atlas;  1133.  Ulysses  and  Circe;  1130.  Ulysses  and  the  Sirens.  — 
Between  Cases  18,  19,  and  20:  1458,  1249.  Two  long-necked  amphore 
with  large  handles  and  the  representation  of  a  bridal  procession,  so-called 
Loutrophori.,  in  which  water  for  the  nuptial  bath  was  brought  (see  p.  70).  — 
Cases  19-23  contain  black-flgured  vases   of  the  same  kind  ftom.  various 
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quarterg.  In  Case  21  are  Pomathenaie  Prize  Jmphorae:  Nos.  447,  451, 
^2,  with  an  anned  Athena  on  the  front,  and  on  the  back  pugilistic 
encounterg,  wrestling  matches,  and  chariot  races ;  then,  12,587.  Large  kratera 
with  Hercules  overcoming  the  Triton,  recalling  vividly  both  in  style  and 
subject  the  poros  pediment  on  the  Acropolis ;  12,531.  Black-figured  skyphos 
or  bowl  from  Bceotia,  with  a  fountain-scene,  two  hermee,  and  preparations 
for  a  sacrifice. 

XIX.  Second  Yase  Boom.  Bed-figured  Vases,  The  last  decades 
of  the  6th  cent,  'witnessed  a  new  development  in  vase-painting.  The 
entire  vessel  was  now  covered  with  a  black  glaze,  the  figures  alone, 
on  their  red  ground,  remaining  free,  instead  of  being  painted  black 
as  formerly.  This  novel  technique,  which  also  flourished  especially 
in  AtMca,  opened  the  way  to  a  more  correct  and  delicate  draught- 
manship  and  gave  greater  prominence  to  the  painter's  art.  The  various 
styles  predominating  during  this  period  may  be  classified  as  follows : 
the  ^severe'  style ,  which  prevailed  until  shortly  after  the  Persian 
wars;  the  'beautiful'  style,  paramount  during  the  epoch  of  greatest 
artistic  development  (5th  cent.);  and  the  *delicate*  style,  dating  from 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesiau  war.  Attic  vase-painting  gradually 
died  out  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 

Among  the  vases  most  remarkable  for  their  designs  we  may  mention  : 
Case  25.  Kos.  1218,  1219.  Drunken  Dlonysos  with  satyrs  and  Meenads. 
Larger  vases:  1261.  Sacrificial  scene  (prayer  and  libation);  1263.  Eros 
leading  a  youth  to  a  lyre-playing  girl.  —  Cask  26.  Series  of  small  vases 
with  representations  of  children;  below,  2202.  Fragments  of  an  unfinished 
kratera.  —  Case  27.  Lai^e  vessels  of  various  shapes  and  periods ;  1185. 
Woman  pouring  out  wine  for  a  departing  warrior -,  1183.  Man  playing  the 
lyre  and  adorned  by  Nike  with  the  victor's  fillet;  1269.  Woman  filling 
thekantharos  ofDionysos  from  a  wine-skin  (poorly  executed) ;  11,037.  Skp- 
phos^  with  Triptolemos  in  his  serpent-chariot,  between  Demeter  and  Kore 
(Persephone).  —  Case  28.  Vases  of  various  shapes  and  periods.  Nos.  1688, 
1689.  Archaistic  representations  of  Athena  in  full  armour  and  in  a  martial 
attitude  before  an  altar:  adjacent,  1706.  /^^  (casket),  with  Poseidon  pursu- 
ing a  woman ;  below,  1718.  Large  vase  of  a  late  period,  in  bright  colours 
and  gold,  with  representations  of  Aphrodite  and  Cupids.  —  Case  29.  Late 
red-figured  vases.  —  Cask  30.  *idSS.  Battle-scene,  in  excellent  preservation. 
—  Case  31.  No.  1385.  Bell-shaped  kratera,  with  Apollo,  between  Artemis 
tmd  Leto  (Latona),  playing  the  lyre  on  the  omphalos  of  Delphi;  1362. 
Dlonysos  on  a  panther,  between  dancing  Meenads.  —  In  the  corners,  under 
glass,  four  vases  on  lofty  bases  and  with  two  double •  handles :  1454. 
Adorning  of  a  bride  (beautifully  drawn);  1172.  Bridal  procession;  two 
vases  with  toilette-scenes. 

The  two  adjoining  rooms  on  the  right  are  not  always  open.  The  first 
contains  Cyprian  AniiquHiety  the  one  behind  the  so-called  Acropolis  Potsherd* 
(fragmentary  vases;  p.  xciv). 

XX.  Third  Vase  Room.  The  first  eight  cases  also  contain  Red- 
figured  Vases,  mostiy  of  a  later  date.  Their  chief  treasures  are,  how- 
ever, the  beautiful  Lcfci/tAi,  slender  and  rather  small  pitchers  with 
coloured  designs  on  a  white  ground ;  these  were  filled  with  perfume's 
and  were  used  chiefly  at  interments.  They  came  into  favour  after 
the  Persian  wars,  and  with  their  graceful  figures,  executed,  fully  or 
merdy  in  outline,  in  tender  hues,  give  an  idea  of  the  flourishing  con- 
ation of  the  art  of  painting  as  a  whole  at  that  time  (comp.  pp.  xcvii, 
cxiv).  The  Black  Vases,  partly  with  White  Ornamentation,  and  tht? 
Vases  decorated  in  Belief  belong  to  the  4th  and  3rd  cent.  B,0, 
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Casks  32-33.  Eude  Boeotian  kraterse,  with  red  figures.  —  Cases  34-B6. 
Late  red-figured  krateree  and  amphorec  in  a  hasty  style.  —  Cases  37-40.  Bed- 
figured  lekythi,  chiefly  with  scenes  from  daily  life;  also  vessels  used  for 
the  toilette  and  small  jugs,  such  as  No.  1304  (Case  39),  with  a  representa- 
tion of  a  servant  carrying  a  child  to  its  mother.  —  Case  AO.  Bo.  1630. 
Pffx^  with  Cupids  (excellent  workmanship).  —  Casks  41-50.  Lai^e  collection 
of  Lekythi  vfith  Polychrome  Omamentettion  on  a  white  or  cream-coloured 
ground,  consisting  of  funeral  and  sacrificial  scenes,  and  often  executed 
with  masterly  delicacy  of  touch  and  design.  Among  the  best  are  Kos.  1996, 
1937  (Case  45),  and  1816  (Case  47).  No.  1^.  Expression  of  grief  by  raising 
the  hand-,  1939,  1928.  Genii  of  Death  and  Sleep  interring  the  deceased; 
1926.  Hermes  as  conductor  of  the  dead  (Psychopompos)  leading  the  soul  to 
Hades ;  1814,  1946.  Charon  about  to  row  the  departed  souls  over  the  Styx. 
—  Cases  61-55.  Vasei  of  a  Later  Period,  some  of  them  with  reliefs  and 
many  remarkable  for  their  elegant  shape  and  lustrous  glaze.  In  Case  51 
are  interesting  vases  in  human  form  or  in  the  shape  of  human  (negro) 
and  animal  heads:  2076.  Graceful  female  figure  with  wings;  2060.  Aphro- 
dite emerging  from  the  shell ;  2034.  Fine  black  ram's  head ;  a  number  of 
well  -  executed  human  feet.  Gases  52,  53.  Vessels  from  Meg.tra,  with  a 
brilliant  black  glaze  and  reliefs,  painted  to  resemble  metal.  Case  55. 
Small  black-glazed  vessels,  chiefly  with  white  ornamentation.  —  Case  56. 
Variously-shaped  vases  for  the  toilet ;  below,  small  vessels  in  imitation 
of  wine-skins.  —  Case  67.  Large  kantharoi  (2193-99.  K6tuloi  or  vessels  used 
in  the  worship  of  Demeter  at  Eleusis).  —  Cask  58.  Toilet  vases  in  marble 
and  alabaster.  —  Desk  Case  59.  Brick  Inscribed  with  a  prayer  (perhaps 
of  the  4th  cent.),  from  Megara.  —  Case  60.  Ostrakon  with  the  name  of 
Themis  tokles. 

The  following  Cases  (61-63)  contains  shallow  vessels  and  fragments 
of  vases,  including  several  found  in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri,  at  Thebes. 
Case  63  also  contains  strings  of  glass  beads  and  (No.  10,537)  astragali  or 
knuckle-bones.  —  We  now  turn  to  the  cases  in  the  middle  of  the  room. 
In  Cases  65-68  considerable  interest  attaches  to  the  curious  semi- 
cylindrical  vessels,  the  upper  ends  of  which  are  painted  in  imitation 
of  scales,  while  the  sides  and  closed  ends  are  adorned  with  reliefs  or 
designs.  Their  use  is  shown  in  the  scene  on  No.  2179,  where  the  woman 
has  placed  the  cylinder  on  her  knee  as  a  support  for  her  sewing.  One  of 
the  finest  is  *No.  1629,  showing  Aphrodite  with  her  companions  and  the 
contest  between  Peleus  and  Thetis.  The  others  usually  represent  scenes 
from  the  women's  apartments.  Above  the  mirrors  are  double  terracotta 
disks,  used  for  winding  yarn,  with  representations  of  Peleus  and  Thetis 
(No.  2192)  and  Europa  on  the  bull  (No.  2350).  The  same  case  contains 
paintings  on  terracotta  plaques  (pinakes),  the  largest  and  best-preserved  of 
which  was  found  at  Eleusis  and  depicts  the  Eleusinian  deities.  —  Cass  35, 
containing  large  red-figured  kraterse  and  amphorae  of  careless  execution, 
ranks  with  the  cases  of  similar  vessels  by  the  wall,  mentioned  a.bove. 
Case  76,  below  the  window.  Wooden  coffin  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  found 
inside  a  stone  sai'cophagus  at  the  Piraeus,  which  accounts  for  its  ex- 
ceptionally good  preservation.  —  Cases  77-84  contain  a  collection  of  glass 
vessels,  most  of  them  with  long  necks  and  some  of  them  with  irridescent 
colours.  In  the  adjoining  case  (93)  are  the  objects  found  in  the  Tomb  of 
the  Fallen  at  Chaeronaea  (p.  178) ;  on  No.  9801  we  notice  the  iiyuries  on  the 
bones  and  the  cuts  on  the  skull.  —  Cases  85-92.  Ornamented  Terracotta 
Lamps,  including  a  mass  of  these  lamps  sticking  together,  found  in  an 
oven  outside  the  Dinylon,  into  which  they  had  evidently  been  put  ready 
for  baking.  —  Cask  o4  contains  large  krateree  and  amphorae  similar  to  those 
of  smaller  size  in  the  opposite  Case  55,  by  the  wall.  —  The  eoUectioii  ends 
with  Cases  69-72,  containing  two  tombs  from  the  Kerameikos  (p.  66). 

The  adjoining  rooms  in  iront  contain  the  Tbb&acottas  (XX.I- 
XXIII),  also  arranged  chronologically,  among  which  are  several  ex- 
qalsite  examples  of  Tanagra  flgarines  (see  p.  168),  and  the  Bronsees 
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XXI.  First  Terkacotta  Boom  (a  atdouoa  icT)Xtvu>vj.  Cass  94,  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance.  Aniiqne  ierrtkCOtUa  from  Temaffra.  Case  95.  Antique 
specimens  from  Tegea;  others  (the  greater  number)  the  more  developed 
products  of  Corinth,  —  Cases  96-100.  "Terracottas  of  the  best  period  (5th 
and  4th  cent.)  from  Eretria  and  T€»nagra.  ~  The  flat  cases  by  the  window 
contain  utensils  in  silver  and  bone,  gold  ornaments  (in  the  middle)  chiefly 
used  for  the  dead,  gems,  leaden  tablets,  missiles,  and  weights.  —  We  turn 
back  to  the  left  into  the  comer-room. 

XXII.  Skoomd  Tbbraootta  Boom.  The  labels  on  the  cases  denote 
where  the  objects  were  found.  Jn  the  desk-esses  are  articles  in  metal, 
bone,  and  terracotta  from  the  Heraeon  (Argos).  We  pass  through  Boom  XXI 
iito  — 

XXIII.  Thibd  Tesbacotta  Boom.  Terracottas  from  Asia  Minor;  dainty 
figures  in  charming  attitudes. 

XXIV.  Room  op  the  Bkonzbs  (^aXxoOT|XT)).  Oases  142 ,  on 
the  right,  and  141,  on  the  left  of  the  entiance,  contain  objects  of 
art  in  bronze  of  Tarious  origin  and  periods ;  beautiful  mirrors  with 
handles  formed  by  figures.  Above,  7563.  Figure  of  a  girl  falling.  — 
Farther  to  the  left,  by  the  wall :  6444.  Tablet  from  Olympia  with 
archaic  relief,  the  lower  portion  depicting  Artemis  as  ruler  of  ani- 
mals, the  upper  Hercules  shooting  at  a  Centaur.  —  Cases  131-134, 
farther  on.  Small  bronzes  from  Olympia.  143-150.  Surgical  instru- 
ments and  toilet- articles.  —  Farther  along  the  left  wall,  Cases  135- 
137  and  Cases  161-156  (in  front).  Small  bronze  sculptures  and 
ntensils  found  on  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  —  Cases  138,  140,  and 
the  two  bottom  rows  of  139;  Bronzes  from  Delphi.  Near  them  on  the 
right,  against  the  wall,  6443.  Archer  kneeling,  an  archaic  relief  with 
the  background  cut  away;  let  into  the  pillar  Is  an  ancient  piece  of 
armour  (6441)  with  very  delicate  engraving;  standing  alone  near 
it,  6440.  Archaic  head  of  Zeus ;  these  three  from  Olympia.  6447. 
Well-executed  votive  statuette  of  Athena  Promachos,  found  on  the 
Acropolis.  6448.  Statuette  of  Athena,  executed  like  6447  in  the 
last  period  of  the  archaic  style,  and  formed  of  two  sheets  of  bronze 
soldered  together;  like  No.  6449  in  Case  137  (below,  on  the  left) 
it  is  attached  to  a  tripod.  6445.  Archaic  statuette  of  a  Youth.  7531. 
Satyr  dancing.  —  Glass  Cases  175-178  contain  figures  of  bulls 
and  goats  in  bronze  and  lead  and  other  votive  offerings  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri  near  Thebes.  —  7474.  Statue  of  a  Youth, 
recalling  the  style  of  Polykleitos.  —  In  the  glass  case  in  front 
(section  171)  are  rectangular  bronze  tablets  inscribed  with  names; 
these  were  the  passes  given  to  the  heliasts  (p.  16)  while  in  office ; 
also,  voting-disks,  the  concave  side  signifying  guilty,  the  convex 
side  not  guilty.  In  sections  167-170,  fine  mirrors  and  mirror-cases. 
Below,  portions  of  an  anchor.  —  Glass  Case  174.  No.  12,228. 
Bronze  slab  inscribed  with  a  treaty  of  confederation  between  the 
-fitolians  and  the  Acarnanians,  of  the  3rd  cent. ,  found  at  Ther- 
mos. —  Central  Gangway,  ♦6439.  Realistic  head  of  an  athlete, 
of  the  Hellenistic  period,  from  Olympia ;  ♦6590.  Head  of  a  Youth 
from  the  Acropolis  (p.  xcii);  ♦11,761.  Statue  of  Poseidon,  found 
ta  the  sea  near  Corinth ;  ♦6446.  Bearded  head  from  the  Acropolis, 
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with  eyes  inserted,  intended  to  have  borne  a  helmet.  These  three 
well-executed  works  are  in  the  latest  archaic  style.  —  In  the  glass- 
cases  at  the  exit  (179-186)  are  a  number  of  bronze  weapons  and  uten- 
sils.  To  the  right  of  the  door,  cast  of  the  Charioteer  from  Delphi. 

The  Epigbaphical  Museum  (arranged  by  Dr.  Lotting;  keeper 
B.  Leonardos),  which  is  united  with  the  National  Museum,  is 
deposited  in  the  lower  rooms  of  the  building.  The  entrance  is  beside 
the  custodian's  hut  opposite  the  middle  of  the  S.  side  (adm.  daily 
9-12,  except  Sun.  and  holidays).  This  valuable  collection  of  in- 
scriptions fills  four  large  halls  and  a  large  court. 


f.  Walks  near  Athens. 

The  Palace  Garden^  with  its  shady  walks,  has  been  already 
mentioned  at  p.  23.  The  views  enjoyed  from  the  tops  of  the  hills 
of  the  Nymphs f  the  PnyXy  and  PhiUSpappos  are  so  striking  that  most 
visitors  to  Athens  will  seek  an  opportunity  of  repeating  the  walk 
described  at  pp.  70-72.  The  route  may  be  varied  by  diverging  to 
the  S.W.  at  the  Observatory  and  walking  to  the  railway  and  the 
bed  of  the  Ilissos ;  to  the  S.  of  the  latter  is  a  broad  road,  which 
leads  round  the  base  of  the  Hill  of  Phil6pappos  in  the  direction 
of  the  Olympieion,  whence  we  may  return  to  the  Place  de  la  Con- 
stitution by  the  Phaleron  tramway  (p.  10 j  comp.  PI.  D,  8).  This 
circuit  takes  from  1  to  1 1/2  ^^' ;  ^^^  first  part  of  it  commands  a 
constant  view  of  the  plain  of  Phaleron  and  the  sea,  and  in  the 
latter  part,  after  rounding  the  corner  of  the  Phil6pappos  Hill,  we 
have  before  us  the  striking  view  of  the  Acropolis  from  the  S. ,  while 
to  the  right  are  the  columns  of  the  Olympieion,  with  the  Lykabettos 
ia  the  background. 

The  Lykabettos,  the  finely-shaped  hill  to  the  N.E.  of  the 
town,  which  forms  so  characteristic  a  feature  in  most  of  the  views 
of  Athens,  itself  commands  a  splendid  panorama.  This  is  the  S. 
spur  of  the  Tourko-Vouni  (p.  109)  and  is  of  the  same  geological 
formation  as  the  other  hills  round  Athens,  viz,  a  substratum  of 
greenish-gray  slate  and  sandstone,  over  which  is  marl  striated  with 
limestone,  while  the  topmost  layer  is  of  blue-gray  limestone.  The 
ascent  may  be  made  either  from  the  S.  or  from  the  N.W.  side ;  the 
former  is  the  most  usual  way  from  the  hotels  in  the  Place  de  la 
Constitution  (comp.  PI.  F,  G,  5, 4).  We  follow  the  Rue  de  K^phisia, 
on  the  N.  of  the  Palace,  to  the  corner  of  the  Palace  Garden,  then 
turn  to  the  left,  and  after  a  few  paces  cross  the  Place  Kolonaki 
(?L  G,  H,  6)  obliquely  to  the  right  and  proceed  straight  on.  In 
b  min.  after  leaving  the  Place  de  la  Constitution  we  reach  the  re- 
servoir of  the  Town  Aqueduct  (Aefrxfjiev/j,  PI.  H,  4  j  445  ft.),  where 
there  is  a  small  caf^  commanding  a  fine  view.  This  aqueduct  was 
begun  by  the  Emp.  Hadrian  (p.  20)  and  completed  by  T.  Antoninus 
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Pius  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  of  our  era.  In  1856 
and  1861-69  it  was  repaired  and  once  more  brought  into  use.  From 
the  aqueduct  a  new  footpath  ascends  gently  through  young  planta- 
tions. Beyond  the  first  zigzags  a  path  diyerges  to  the  left  towards 
the  Yiew-point  mentioned  below.  In  Y2  ^'*  ^®  reach  the  top  of  the 
•Lykabottdi  (910  ft. ;  PL  H,  3).  The  keeper  of  the  little  Chapel  of 
8t.  George  here  proffers  the  visitor  a  chair  (20 1.  in  the  offertory). 
The  Tiew,  which  is  seen  to  greatest  advantage  by  morning  or  even- 
ing light,  embraces  the  town  of  Athens,  with  the  Acropolis  and  the 
Attic  plain  around  it,  the  Pirsus,  the  Bay  of  Phaleron,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  islands  of  i£gina  and  Salamis 
and  the  distant  mountains  of  Argolis.  To  the  right  of  Salamis  rise 
the  mountains  of  Corinth  and  Megara  \  in  front,  cutting  short  the 
plain  and  hiding  a  great  part  of  the  Bay  of  Eleusis,  are  the  moun- 
tains of  Skarmangfi,  the  ancient  ^Egaleos,  crossed  by  the  Daphni  Pass 
and  adjoined  by  the  Korydallos  and  (farther  to  the  N.)  Mt.  Parnes. 
Between  these  and  Pentelikon.  which  rises  to  the  N.E.,  stretches 
the  upper  Attic  plain.   To  the  E.  stands  Mt.  Hymettos. 

The  road  on  the  N.W.  side,  a  continuation  of  the  Rue  Sina 
(P1.F,  4),  leads  past  a  grotesque  rock,  named  the  Froichmaul  {Fto^s 
Mouth;  PI.  F,  G,  3)  by  the  Germans  in  Athens.  Behind  this  rock 
rises  a  spring.  Immediately  afterwards  we  strike  the  path  gradually 
leading  up  the  "W.  slope,  past  the  Convent  of  Hagios  hidoroSj  to  a 
saddle  on  the  N.  ridge  of  the  Lykabettos,  whence  the  top  of  the 
height  is  gained.  —  If  after  passing  the  above-mentioned  spring 
we  turn  to  the  right  instead  of  to  the  left,  we  strike  another  path, 
which  joins  the  ascent  on  the  S.  side  of  the  mountain,  and  affords, 
perhaps,  still  more  beautiful  views  of  the  city  and  its  environs  than 
the  summit  itself.  The  accompanying  Panorama  is  taken  from  this 
path,  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  chapel-keeper's  house. 

The  Kolondfi  the  storied,  olive-surrounded  home  of  Sophocles 
and  the  scene  of  his  ^CEdipus  Coloneus',  lies  about  V/2  M.  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  (p.  75).  We  may  take  the  Rue 
du  Pirtfe  and  then  turn  to  the  right  by  the  Kolokythou  road,  along 
which  runs  the  tramway  to  Kolokythou  (p.  92).  —  About  V2  M. 
beyond  the  bridge  outside  the  town  lies  on  the  right  the  Chapel 
of  Hagios  Konstantinos.  About  300  yds.  farther  on  we  quit  the 
road  and  proceed  to  the  right  towards  the  flat  hill  of  Kolonos, 
distinguished  by  two  conspicuous  white  tombstones.  This  is  the 
ancient  Kolonos  Hippios.  The  neglected  stones  mark  the  graves  of 
the  accomplished  antiquaries,  Ottfried  Mullet  (d.  1840)  and  Charles 
Lenormant  (d.  1859).  A  little  to  the  N.  is  another  hill,  which 
seems  to  have  been  sacred  to  Demeter.  The  view  of  Athens  and 
lis  Acropolis  from  the  Kolonos  is  of  wonderful  beauty. 

To  the  S.  or  S.W.  of  the  Kolonos  lay  the  Academy,  a  large 
Jfbtse  of  ground  dedicated  to  Athena  and  named  after  Akademos, 
IBL  early  owner.    It  was  surrounded  with  walls  by  Hipparchos 
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son  of  Peisistratos,  and  was  at  first  used  for  gymnastic  exercises. 
Kimon  laid  it  out  with  walks  and  embellished  it  with  trees  and 
fountains,  and  *the  olive-groves  of  Academe*  became  a  favourite 
resort  of  Plato  and  other  public  teachers.  Through  the  great  philo- 
sopher the  name  has  become  celebrated  and  has  been  univer- 
sally chosen  as  the  designation  of  the  modern  abodes  of  science 
and  art.  Twelve  olive-trees  ([Aoplai)  of  hoary  antiquity,  said  to  have 
been  propagated  from  shoots  of  the  sacred  tree  of  Athena  (p.  52), 
stood  under  the  especial  protection  of  the  goddess.  Beneath  their 
shade  were  altars  of  Zeus  Kataebates  (the  descender  on  the  lightning} 
or  M6rio8,  of  Athena  herself,  and  of  Hercules,  The  surrounding 
district,  is  described  by  Sophocles  in  his  celebrated  strophes  : 

*Friend,  in  our  land  of  victor-steeds  thou  art  come 

To  this  Heaven-fostered  haunt,  Earth^s  fairest  home, 

Gleaming  Golonos,  where  the  nightingale 

In  cool  green  covert  warbleth  ever  clear, 

True  to  the  deep-flushed  ivy  and  the  dear 

Divine,  impenetrable  shade, 

From  wildered  boughs  and  myriad  fruitage  made. 

Sunless  at  noon,  stormless  in  every  gale. 

Wood-roving  Bacchus  there,  with  mazy  round, 

And  his  nymph  nurses  range  the  unoffended  ground'. 

(Lewis  Campbeirs  Translation.) 

The  Academy  was  once  connected  with  the  Dipylon  (p.  67) 
by  a  road  flanked  with  monuments  to  Perikles  and  other  eminent 
statesmen  and  warriors.  The  grave  of  Plato  was  also  formerly 
shown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  favourite  haunt. 

At  the  hamlet  of  Kolokythou^  where  the  tramway  terminates, 
there  are  several  restaurants  with  gardens  prettily  situated  on  the 
Kephisos. 

Another  pleasant  excursion  of  1-1 V2  ^^'  ™*y  ^®  made  from  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hagia  Trias  (p.  67;  PI.  A,  4)  along  the  'Sacred  Way' 
to  Eleusis  and  through  the  olive-grove  In  the  plain  of  the  Kephisos 
On  the  left,  about  ^2  M.  from  the  town,  lies  the  Botanical  Garden 
(PoTavtx6s  -A-^Tro;),  with  its  lofty  poplars  (entrance  by  the  second 
door).  About  1  M.  farther  on  we  reach  a  small  Kaffenion  on  the 
right,  near  a  bridge  over  an  arm  of  the  Kephisos.  After  stopping 
here  to  enjoy  a  glass  of  raki  and  the  view  of  the  Acropolis,  we  turn 
to  the  right,  without  crossing  the  bridge,  and  skirt  the  Kephisos  to 
the  first  broad  road ,  which  leads  us  back  to  the  town.  The  nar- 
rower paths  should  be  avoided,  as  likely  to  lead  astray.  The  glimp- 
ses of  the  Acropolis  seen  through  the  aged  and  gnarled  stems  of  the 
olive-trees  impart  a  great  charm  to  this  walk.  One  specially  old 
tree  is  known  as  'Plato^s  Olive  Tree'. 
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3.  Excnrsions  in  Attica. 


^Quocunque  ingredimur^  in  aliguam  histoHam  pedem  ponimus.^ 

Cicero. 

The  peninsula  of  'Attix"/)  or  Attica  (properly  'Axxixtt),  from 
d%Tr\,  a  rocky  beach)  has  an  area  of  975  sq.  M.,  with  190,000  in- 
habitants. It  is  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the  ranges  of  Kithaeron 
(now  Eiatids)  and  Fames  (now  Ozed),  which  attain  a  height  of 
4600  ft.,  and  consists  of  a  fiat,  undulating  district,  broken  up  by  the 
mountain  groups  of  Pentelikon  (3640  ft.)  and  Hymettos  (3370  ft.). 
In  the  middle  of  it  lies  the  plain  of  Athens  (to  iteobv),  which 
stretches,  with  a  breadth  of  2^2"^  ^m  ^'oi^  ^^*  Barnes  to  the  sea,  a 
distance  of  14  M.  The  dry  calcareous  soil  is  adapted  for  little 
vegetation  except  the  olive  and  the  fig,  though  the  vine  is  now 
assiduously  cultivated.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty.  The  water 
of  the  Kephisos  is  exhausted  by  Irrigation  before  it  reaches  the  sea, 
and  in  summer  the  bed  of  the  llUaos  is  as  a  rule  almost  dry. 
Large  herds  of  sheep  and  goats  are  seen  grazing  in  every  direction. 
The  barren  nature  of  Attic  soil  is  noticed  by  Thucydides,  who 
considers  it  the  reason  why  the  country  was  spared  foreign  im- 
migration and  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  The  inhab- 
itants of  modern  Attica,  which  is  grouped  in  one  nomos  or  pro- 
vince with  BoBotia,  Salamis,  andiEgina,  are  almost  all  of  Albanian 
descent. 

Hoat  of  the  following  excursions  may  each  be  accomplished  in  one 
day.  Many  of  the  most  interesting  points  may  now  be  reached  by  Bail' 
way.  Parties  of  3-4  may  hire  a  Carrietge  for  20-30  dr.  or  more  accord- 
ing to  the  time  and  distance,  while  single  travellers  may  obtain  a  Saddle 
fforse  for  about  10  dr.  a  day.  The  inconvenient  habit  the  Greek  coach- 
men have  of  stopping  at  nearly  every  wayside  tavern  has  probably  been 
already  experienced  by  the  traveller  on  his  way  from  the  Pirseus  to 
Athens.  Travellers'  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  language  and  cus- 
toms of  the  country  should  not  attempt  the  excursions  occupying  several 
days,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  longer  excursions,  without  a  Courier  (p.  xiv). 
—  Provisions  should  in  most  cases  be  brought  from  Athens,  and  refresh- 
ments  of  this  kind  are  included  in  the  'pension^  charges  of  the  hotels. 

a.  Fhaleron  and  the  Pirttui. 

The  Plraeut^  Athenty  and  Corinth  Railway  is  not  intended  for  local  traffic. 
Those  who  make  the  excursion  to  the  Piraeus  from  Athens  do  so  most  con- 
veniently by  the  electric  Piraeut  Railway^  the  trains  running  every  '/i  hr. 
Eailvray-stations,  see  p.  7.  Fares  from  the  Omonia  Station  to  the  Pirseus 
Ist  class  70  1.,  there  and  back  1  dr.  85  1.  (3rd  class  not  suitable  for  foreign 
visitors).    The  ticket-clerks  speak  French. 

Steam  Trtunway  from  Athens  to  Phaleron,  see  p.  10. 

The  Railway  from  Athens  to  the  Phleus,  opened  in  1869 
and  worked  by  electricity  since  1904,  starts  at  the  Om6nia  Station 
(PL  D,  3),  passes  under  the  Rue  d' Athene'  by  a  tunnel  710  yds.  in 
length  (5  min. ;  electric  light  in  the  carriages),  touches  the  Mon- 
a^iri  Station  (PI.  0,  6)  in  the  Rue  d'Herm^s,  and  then  runs  through 
cuttings  to  the  Thcseion  Station  (PI.  B,  5).    Farther  on  the  view  is 
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also  limited  by  the  low  level  of  the  railway  j  the  best  view  is  ob- 
tained to  the  right,  where  the  olive-grove  and  N.  part  of  the  plain 
of  Athens  is  overlooked.  The  only  Intermediate  station  is  New 
Phaleron  (see  below). 

The  Steam  Tbamway  to  Phalebon  stops  at  three  stations  in  the 
town  :  the  Place  de  la  Constitution,  the  Zappeion,  and  the  Military 
Hospital,  both  in  the  Boulevard  d'Am^lie.  The  Rue  de  Phalftre, 
leading  to  Old  Phaleron  (see  below),  diverges  to  the  left  at  the 
hospital;  the  Rue  Denys  Ar^opagite  (PI.  D,  0,  7),  leading  to  the 
Acropolis,  to  the  right.  Shortly  afterwards  the  tramway  leaves  the 
Rue  de  Phal^re  on  the  left.  To  the  right  are  seen  the  vestiges  of  a 
town-wall,  an  antique  column,  and  the  Acropolis,  which  is  soon 
hidden  from  view  by  the  Hill  of  Philopappos.  On  the  slope  of  the 
latter  are  seen  numerous  caves,  traces  of  rock^cuttings,  and  houses 
of  ancient  and  modern  times.  About  ^4  M.  beyond  the  bridge  over 
the  Jlissos  is  Kallithia  (stat.)  where  in  1900  a  burial-ground  con- 
taining the  ancient  tombs  of  eminent  Athenian  citizens  was  dis- 
covered. —  At  the  station  of  TsisiphieSj  on  the  coast,  the  line  forks, 
the  E.  branch  leading  to  Old  Phaleron,  the  "W.  branch  to  New  Phaleron. 
Passengers  to  Old  Phaleron  generally  have  to  change  into  the  local 
train  from  New  Phaleron  (fares  between  New  and  Old  Phaleron  15 1., 
or  if  paid  in  the  train  26  1.). 

Old  Phaleron  (FlaXatov  OaXirjpov ;  Restaurant),  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Bay  of  Phaleron,  is  frequented,  like  New  Phaleron,  for  sea- 
bathing, but  is  quieter  and  more  comfortable.  The  bathing-arrange- 
ments and  prices  are  the  same.  A  zoological  garden  with  an  aquarium 
is  in  process  of  formation.  New  Phaleron  can  be  reached  on  foot, 
along  the  coast,  in  about  3/4  hour. 

New  Phaleron  (N£ov  OdXiqpov),  a  small  place  with  villa-resid- 
ences, is  a  station  on  the  Piraeus  Railway,  besides  being  connected 
with  both  the  Piraeus  (see  p.  96)  and  Athens  by  steam-tramway.  It 
is  a  favourite  evening-resort  of  the  Athenians  in  summer,  especially 
during  the  bathing-season  (June- August).  On  the  broad  esplanade, 
which  is  lighted  at  night  by  electricity,  are  situated  the  bathingr 
establishments  (bath  40 1.,  incl.  towels),  the  hotel  (with  a  good  caf^ 
and  restaurant),  a  summer-theatre  (p.  11),  and  a  music-pavilion. 
Farther  to  the  E.  is  a  large  new  hotel.  —  About  Y4  M.  to  the  N.  of 
the  railway-station,  in  front  of  the  cemetery,  is  the  Monument  of 
Karaiskakis^  the  brave  and  shrewd  leader  of  the  Klephts,  who  was 
mortally  wounded  here  in  a  sortie  on  May  6th,  1827,  the  day  before 
the  grand  attack  on  the  camp  of  Kioutagi  he  had  planned  for  the 
relief  of  Athens  (comp.  p.  22). 

The  train  and  tramway  from  New  Phaleron  to  the  Piraeus  skirt 
the  base  of  the  projecting  hill,  where  the  southernmost  of  the 
Long  Walls  joined  the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  (comp.  p.  95). 
The  monument  on  the  hill  commemorates  the  French  and  English 
soldiers  who  died  at  the  Piraeus  in  1854.  ^         1 
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Pirous.  —  The  Stations  of  the  Pirteus  Bsilway  (for  Athens  and  for 
the  Peloponnesian  Railway)  are  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  near  the  har- 
boar;  that  of  the  Larissa  Railway  is  on  the  y.W.,  near  the  Eetioneia 
(p.  96). 

Hotels.  H6tbl  Conti»ental,  with  electric  light,  R.  from  2  dr.,  well 
spoken  of,  HdTSL  St.  PAteksbooso,  in  the  Greek  style.  R.  2-5  dr.,  both 
in  the  Place  Karuskakis,  on  the  N.  hank  of  the  harbour.  —  Restau- 
rant in  the  Hot.  Continental.  —  Oafea  in  and  near  the  gardens  to  the 
S.  of  tlie  Demarchia. 

Tramways.  From  the  Athens  station  to  the  custom-house  (xsXtuvtlov) ; 
via  the  Place  Korai's  to  the  Port  de  Zia;  from  the  Place  Karaiskakis  to 
New  Fhaleron  (151.).  —  Steam  Tramway.  From  the  Rue  de  Socrate  to 
ifew  Phaleron,  151. 

Steamboat  OlAcss,  in  the  Place  Karaiskakis  and  the  adjacent  Rue 
de  Poseidon.  (The  charge  for  a  rowing-boat  to  the  steamer  is  1  dr.,  or 
li/s  to  2  dr.  with  luggage-,  comp.  p.  5).  —  Bank.  The  Banqw  (fAthinet 
has  a  branch  in  the  Place  de  Thdmistocle. 

British  Oonsnl,  Bon.  Reginald  Wahh.  —  Amerioan  Consular  Agent, 
AT.   T.  JSowrmely,  Rue  de  Philon  42. 

Carriages,  in  the  market-place  (Agora)  near  the  harbour.  To  Athen$ 
(6  M.,  see  p.  9)  5-6  dr.:  to  KercU6pyrgot  (p.  98)  and  back,  5-6  dr. ;  to  the 
terry  for  Satamii  (p.  100)  and  back,  8  dr. 

The  Piraeus,  Greek  Fletpaieu;  (pionounced  PecraeSvi),  Italian 
Pireo,  French  Lt  Piric,  the  flourishing  seaport  of  Athens,  with 
43,160  inhab.,  is  in  its  present  aspect  entirely  of  modern  growth. 
When  Athens  was  chosen  as  the  seat  of  government  in  1835  the 
rmy  name  of  its  ancient  port  had  been  forgotten.  A  group  of  fisher- 
men's huts  on  its  site  was  called  Porto  Leone,  from  the  figure 
pf  A  lion  which  was  carried  off  by  the  Venetians  in  1687  and  now 
Steads  iu  front  of  the  arsenal  at  Venice.  Since  1835  spacious 
.^tySy  -wide  and  regular  streets,  more  than  100  factories,  a  theatre, 
HSfA  an  exchange  have  been  constructed.  Its  commerce  has  already 
mbtripped  that  of  Patras  (p.  277)  and  is  steadily  increasing.  Greek 
Mi.  foreign  ships  anchor  in  the  harbour,  and  the  sight  of  foreign 
'Jf^ately  Greek)  men-of-war  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  while  along 
'ilbe  hanks  lie  the  smaller  vessels,  which  transact  the  trade  with  the 
^tn^nlai  and  other  seaports  of  Greece. 

In  comparison  with  ^gina,  Corinth,  and  the  coast- towns  of  Asia 
^"^l^iOT,  Athens  entered  the  lists  of  commerce  at  a  late  period.  Even  the 
•lipUlsktion  of  Solon  is  based  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  assumption  that 
.■  0iit  Athenians  are  a  people  of  husbandmen  and  cattle-breeders,  ^eir  naval 
^tfincta  may  perhaps  |be  dated  from  the  capture  of  Salamis  (p.  98). 
JMiff^  to  the  Persian  wars,  however,  the  open  roads  of  Phaleron  afford- 
#S  ample  accommodation  for  the  few  vessels  owned  by  the  Athenians. 
T9  .Theniistokles  belongs  the  credit  of  founding  the  naval  preeminence 
of  Athens ,  in  persuading  his  fellow-citizens  to  devote  the  proceeds  of 
the  flUrer-mines  of  Laurion  (p.  119)  to  the  formation  of  a  fleet.  He  also 
dineemed  the  advantages  of  the  gulf  of  Pireeus ,  which  was  at  that  time 
aeparated  from  the  mainland  by  a  strip  of  swampy  ground  (Balae)^  and 
1»c|;an  to  lay  out  a  capacious  harbour.  After  the  end  of  the  wars  with 
Pinia  the  fortifications  of  the  new  naval  and  commercial  harbours  were 
i»g«ipleted  in  haste,  and  Themistokles  is  even  said  to  have  contem- 
aSd^d  the  transference  of  the  whole  of  Athens  to  the  Pireeus.  Under 
'JrMefklcs  the  building  of  the  seaport  was  completed  on  a  uniform  plan 
te.  ^e  celebrated  JUppodamos  of  Miletos ,  who  afterwards  laid  out  the 
*- of  Rhodes  and  Thurii.     The  Pireeus,    like   Rhodes,   and   partly 
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also  on  accoant  of  its  situation,  soon  acquired  the  reputation  of  being 
one  of  the  finest  cities  of  the  time,  and  the  Athenians  compared  its 
ship-houses  with  the  Propylsea  and  the  Parthenon.  The  construction 
of  the  ^Long  Walls'  brought  the  Pireeus  into  still  closer  union  with 
Athens  and  made  the  town  and  its  port  as  it  were  one  city  with  two 
centres.  The  Pirseus,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  Metoeki^  or  subject  citizens, 
attracted  by  the  opportunities  for  industry  and  trade,  became  the  chief 
seat  of  the  democracy,  while  Athens  was  the  abode  of  the  conservative  ele- 
ment represented  by  the  original  free  citizens.  Thus  when  Sparta  subdued 
Athens  in  B.C.  404  after  a  prolonged  contest,  one  of  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  aristocratic  victors  was  the  destruction  of  the  Long  Walls 
and  the  fortifications  and  ship-houses  of  the  Piraeus.  And  when  l%reuif- 
boulos  effected  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  in  the  following  year, 
his  first  step  was  to  make  himself  master  of  the  Pireeus ,  relying  on  the 
cordial  support  of  its  democratic  inhabitants.  The  fortifications  of  the 
harbour  were  restored  after  the  naval  victory  of  Knidos  gained  by  Konon 
over  Pisandros  in  B.C.  393,  and  Athens  and  its  seaport  both  entered  on  a 
second  period  of  prosperity.  Konon  erected  at  the  Pirseus  a  sanctuary  of 
Euploea,  or  the  Knidian  Aphrodite,  while  K»phi$odctos  carved  a  statue  of 
Athena  Soteira,  or  the  saviour,  which  was  erected  by  the  altar  of  Zeus 
Soter.  The  ship-houses  were  also  rebuilt.  The  finest  addition  to  the 
buildings  of  the  Piraeus  was  the  Arsenal  of  Ffiito,  constructed  during  the 
rule  of  Lykourgos  (p.  19) ,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  military  harbour.  From 
B.C.  322  to  229  the  citadel  of  Munychia,  forming  the  E.  part  of  the  forti- 
fications, was  occupied  by  the  Macedonians.  In  B.C.  86  the  Fireeus  was 
destroyed  by  Sulla,  and  it  lost  its  importance  for  the  next  1900  years. 

The  town  of  Piraeus,  with  its  broad  and  straight  streets ,  affers 
no  attraction  to  the  visitor,  except  the  small  museum  of  antiqui- 
ties in  the  Oymnasium,  in  the  Place  Korai's  (entr.  from  the  Rue 
Kara'iskos ,  adm.  50 1.).  The  collection  includes  several  good 
tombstones  and  a  few  statues  of  emperors  and  vases  of  the  Roman 
period. 

An 'interesting  walk,  occupying  about  21/2  lirs.,  may  be  taken 
round  the  Habboub.  On  leaving  the  station  we  turn  to  the  right 
and  proceed  along  the  N.  basin  of  the  harbour,  now  very  shallow, 
to  the  peninsula  of  Eitioneia.  In  8  min.,  beyond  a  churchyard 
f  EXdaia),  we  reach  an  ancient  wall,  10-12  ft.  thick,  with  several 
round  towers,  which  ascends  from  the  harbour  towards  the  top  of 
the  hill,  where  there  is  a  gateway.  Farther  on  (comp.  the  Plan)  are 
other  vestiges  of  the  old  fortifications,  all  probably  parts  of  the  work 
of  the  Council  of  Four  Hundred,  who  attained  power  in  B.C.  411. 

About  >/«  ^'  along  the  coast  to  the  W.  of  the  E^tioneia,  5  min.  after 
passing  the  old  quarantine-house,  we  come  to  the  remains  of  an  andeat 
circular  substructure  which  has  been  recently  identified  as  the  Tomb  of 
ThemUtoklUy  a  monument  that  was  formerly  thought  to  have  lain  at  the 
W.  extremity  of  Akte  (see  below). 

We  may  cross  by  boat  to  the  Kaniharos ,  or  Naval  Harbour 
where  the  Athenian  war-triremes  lay ,  guarding  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour  and  the  merchantmen  in  the  basin.  Two  moles  (still  in 
use)  142  yds.  in  length  and  55  yds.  apart  formed  the  entrance  to 
the  harbour ;  the  two  moles  outside  the  harbour  are  of  recent  con- 
struction. The  W.  part  of  the  Piraan  peninsula,  shaped  somewhat 
like  a  leaf  (see  Plan)  and  rising  to  a  considerable  height  in  the 
middle,  bore,  as  is  now  believed,  the  name  ot^kte.    The  course 
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of  the  ancient  wall,  which  defended  the  peninsula  against  attack 
from  the  open  sea  and  was  strengthened  at  intervals  by  sqnare 
towers ,  may  still  be  traced  by  taking  an  honr*s  walk  (specially 
attractive  in  the  evening)  along  the  new  carriage-road.  We  skirt 
flrst  the  wall  of  the  Royal  Park  (no  admittance)  that  occupies  the 
W.  end  of  Akte.  Within  this  enclosure  are  the  Tomh  of  MiauliSy 
a  plain  marble  monument  in  memory  of  a  naval  hero  in  the  War  of 
Liberation  (d.  1836),  and  a  modern  lighthouse.  Beyond  the  park 
we  follow  the  ancient  wall  running  above  the  beach.  The  rocks 
in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula  show  numerous  traces  of  ancient 
dwellings  and  quarries.  At  the  highest  point  (187  ft)  is  the  signal 
nsed  for  telegraphing  to  Athens  the  arrival  of  the  steamboats.  To 
the  S.E.,  near  the  spring  of  Dtirloneri,  is  a  caftf,  the  seats  in  front 
of  which  afford  a  charming  view.  The  ancient  name  of  the  small 
bay  was  Phreattys, 

To  the  N.E.  is  the  bay  or  harbour  of  Zeo,  the  entrance  of  which 
was  fortified  in  antiquity.  Traces  of  the  substruetures  of  the  slip- 
ways or  ship-houses  (vetGaoixoi)  for  the  reception  of  the  ancient 
triremes  are  visible  under  the  water. 

In  the  6th  cent,  these  slips  must  haye  almost  surroimded  the  entire 
bay,  as,  according  to  existing  naval  chronicles,  no  less  than  196  armed 
vessels  lay  here  (in  the  bay  of  Hanychia  there  were  83  and  in  that  of 
Kaatharos  94).  The  slips,  each  containing  one  trireme  (180-165  ft.  by  13  ft.), 
woe  separated  from  one  another  by  pillars,  upon  which  rested  a  roof. 

The  celebrated  Skeuotheka  ofPhUo  (p.  96),  an  arsenal  completed 
about  380  B.C.,  stood  near  the  N.E.  side.  Near  tbe  S.W.  comer  of 
the  bay  are  traces  of  the  rows  of  seats  and  foundations  of  the  stage 
of  the  so-called  iVieir  Theatre,  dating  from  the  Hellenistic  period. 
The  orchestra  formed  a  complete  circle,  and  the  marble  sill  of  the 
proskenion  is  exceptionally  far  back. 

The  broad  road  skirts  the  edge  of  the  bay,  then  runs  round  the 
base  of  the  hill  of  Munychia  and  reaches  the  Harbour  of  Munychia, 
where  there  are  remains  of  antiquity  similar  to  those  in  the  bay  of 
Zea.  It  finally  leads  back  to  the  town,  passing  near  the  monument 
to  French  and  English  soldiers  mentioned  at  p.  95. 

To  the  E.  of  the  bay  of  Zea,  where  the  road  begins,  is  a  small  gron]^ 
of  vfllas  (9uvoi«(oe  Ta{Usp).  Just  beyond  this,  near  a  small  inn  and  built 
iBto  the  face  ot  the  rock,  are  the  remains  of  the  Seraagion^  which  con- 
tained a  hereon  built  by  Serangos.  To  this  belonged  also  the  Bath  of 
Itaeoiy  of  which  some  chambers  wiUi  mosaic  pavements  (Quadriga,  Scylla) 
bave  been  excavated  ^  also  an  altar  of  Apollo,  with  inscription. 

The  ascent  of  the  Hill  of  Munychia  (280  ft.),  the  'solitary* 
Aeiopolis  of  King  Mounychos,  is  rather  trying  from  the  side  next 
the  sea,  bnt  there  is  an  easy  path  on  the  N.W.  slope.  It  was  here 
tkatfiipplae,  then  Thrasybonlos,  and  afterwards  the  Macedonians 
ei)ikei>c^ed  themselves.  The  extensive  view  embraces  the  Bay  of 
^laUioB,  Ml  Hymettos,  the  Attic  plain,  the  Acropolis  of  Athens, 
tbf  tykabettos,  and  Mt.  Fames;  to  the  S.  are  the  islands  of  Hydra, 
Mf^  BAuhiB,  and  the  tiny  Psy  ttaleia,  and  also  the  town  of  Pireus. 
^Mimmat^B  Greece.   8rd  Edit.  7 
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To  the  W.  of  tlie  Chapel  of  8t.  Elias  is  the  entrance  of  a  deep  sub- 
terranean passage,  with  165  dilapidated  steps;  it  is  now  called 
Arethuaa  and  is  supposed  to  be  the  shaft  of  an  ancient  well.  On  the 
W.  slope  is  the  circular  site  of  the  Old  Theatre  with  traces  of  rows 
of  seats  (difficult  to  find).  —  The  valley  to  the  N.,  outside  the  an- 
cient town -walls,  is  supposed  by  Prof.  Curtius,  though  without 
sufficient  ground,  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippodrome  for  chariot 
and  horse  races.  Following  the  line  of  the  valley  in  a  N.  direction, 
near  the  Anglo-French  monument  (pp.  97,  95),  runs  the  Souihern 
Long  Wallf  which  joined  the  town-wall  on  the  W.  side  of  the  valley. 
The  Northern  Long  Wall,  the  direction  of  which  corresponded  to  that 
of  the  main  road  from  Athens  (p.  6),  ended  just  beyond  the  gateway 
whose  remains  have  been  uncovered  to  the  E.  of  the  Athens  railway- 
station,  and  which  stood  at  the  end  of  one  of  the  city-streets. 

N  b.  Salamis. 

A  visit  from  the  Pirieas  to  the  scene  of  the  Battle  or  Salamis,  in* 
eluding  a  short  inspection  of  the  island ,  takes  about  6-8  hrs.  We  may 
either  walk  to  the  (2  hrs.)  ferry  (about  oVa  M.;  IV4  hr.  by  carriage,  see 

S.  95}  and  cross  there;  or,  if  the  wind  be  favourable,  take  a  sailing-boat 
irect  from  the  Piraeus  to  Ambelaki  (ca.  6  dr.,  whole  day  10  dr.).  —  Tourists 
may  sometimes,  by  special  permission  of  the  captain,  avail  themselves  of 
the  small  steamer  which  plies  daily  from  the  Piraeus,  starting  about 
7  a.m.,  to  the  Arsenal  (p.  100).  —  Those  whose  time  is  limited  may  content 
themselves  with] a  survey  of  the  bay  from  Keratiipprgos  (carriage  there  and 
back  3  hrs.,  see  p.  95). 

On  quitting  the  railway-station  at  the  Piraeus^  we  proceed  al- 
most to  the  churchyard  mentioned  on  p.  96.  Here  we  follow  the 
new  road  to  the  right,  which  brings  us  in  40  min.  to  the  Chapel  of 
8t.  Oeorge  at  Kerazini,  In  8  min,  more  we  pass  a  small  eminence 
on  the  left,  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  what  is  supposed  to  have  been 
an  ancient  sanctuary  of  Hercules.  The  ridge  to  the  right  H  MU 
^galeoB  or  Korydallos,  the  base  of  which  is  washed  by  the  sea.  The 
hill  in  front,  which  was  probably  hallowed  ground  in  antiquity,  has 
long  borne  the  name  of  the  Throne  ofXerxeSy  from  its  identification 
with  the  *rocky  brow'  on  which  Xerxes  sat  in  his  silver- footed  chair 
to  watch  the  progress  of  the  battle.  As  ancient  writers,  however, 
emphasize  his  propinquity  to  his  ships,  it  is  more  probable  that  he 
took  up  his  position  on  the  rocky  promontory  of  Keratdpyrgos,  which 
projects  into  the  bay  farther  on.  A  powder-magazine  has  been 
erected  here. 

Whether  the  Keratopyrgotf  is  or  is  not  the  point  from  which  Xerxes 
witnessed  the  destruction  of  his  armament ,  it  certainly  commands  an 
admirable  survey  of  the  strait ,  where ,  on  the  20th  day  of  BoedromfSn 
(Sept.  22nd)  or  a  few  days  later,  in  the  year  B.  G.  480,  the  Greeks,  with 
a  fleet  of  300  ships,  destroyed  an  equal  nomber  (certainly  not  more,  thon^ 
the  Greek  account  places  it  at  1000)  of  Persian  triremes  and  so  secured  tlieir 
future  independence.  To  the  S.  lies  the  islet  o(  Piifttaleiat  which  formed 
the  central  point  of  the  Persian  array.  The  W.  squadron  of  the  Penlan 
fleet  pushed  forward  to  the  Salaminian  promontory  of  J^notwra.  while  thf 
£.  squadron  advanced  along  the  Attic  coast,  which  was  occupied  by  &s 
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Persian  army.  About  600  picked  men  were  stationed  by  night  on  Psyttaleia 
to  cut  off  the  Oreeks  who  should  be  wrecked  and  driren  on  shore.  The 
Greek  fleet  cast  anchor  on  the  night  before  the  battle  in  the  ^oy  o/  Am- 
heW,  Aristidee,  who  had  been  at  once  recalled  from  banishment,  and  also 
sereral  Tenean  dieserters  brought  the  news  that  Xerxes  intended  to  follow 
the  canning  advice  of  Themistokles  and  to  try  to  destroy  the  whole  of 
the  Greek  fleet  at  a  single  blow.  The  Peloponnesians,  who  had  hitherto 
been  wavering,  were  thus  forced  to  give  up  the  idea  of  retiring  and  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  others.  The  last  hours  of  the  night  were  spent  in 
arranging  the  line  of  battle.  The  Athenian  vessels  formed  the  right  wing 
of  the  Grecian  fleet  and  were  opposed  to  the  Phoenicians  and  Cyprians  \ 
in  the  centre  were  the  ships  of  iEgina  and  Baboea  opposite  the  Gilicians 
Mkd  Pamphilians;  to  the  left  was  the  Peloponnesian  squadron,  facing  the 
right  or  Ionian  wing  of  the  Persian  armament. 

^But  when  at  lengUi  the  snowy-steeded  day 
Bunt  o^er  the  main,  all  beautiful  to  see, 
First  from  the  Greeks  a  tuneful  shout  uprose, 
Well-omened,  and,  with  replication  loud, 
Leapt  the  bUthe  echo  from  the  rocky  shore. 
Fear  seized  the  Persian  host,  no  longer  tricked 
By  vain  opinion ;  not  like  wavering  flight 
Billowed  the  solemn  psean  of  the  Greeks, 
But  like  the  shout  of  men  to  battle  urging 
With  lusty  cheer.    Then  the  fierce  tnunp«t*s  Toice 
Biased  o*er  the  main;  and  on  the  salt  sea  flood 
Forthwith  the  oars,  with  measured  plash,  descended. 
And  all  their  lines,  with  dexterous  speed  displayed. 
Stood  with  opposing  front.    The  right  wing  first, 
Then  the  whole  fleet  bore  down,  and  straight  uprose 
A  mighty  shout.    Sons  of  the  Greeks,  advance! 
Your  country  firee,  your  children  free,  your  wives  I 
The  altars  of  your  native  Gods  deliver. 
And  your  ancestral  tombs.  —  All*s  now  at  stake! 
A  like  salute  from  our  whole  line  back-rolled 
'  In  Persian  speech.    Nor  more  delay,  but  straight 
Trireme  on  trireme,  brazen  beak  on  beak 
Dashed  furious.    A  Greek  ship  led  on  the  attack 
And  from  the  prow  of  a  Phoenician  struck 
The  figure-head*,  and  now  the  grapple  closed 
Of  each  ship  with  his  adverse  desperate. 
At  first  the  main  line  of  the  Persian  fleet 
Stood  the  harsh  shock;  but  soon  their  multitude 
Became  their  ruin ;  in  the  narrow  frith 
They  might  not  use  their  strength,  and,  jammed  together. 
Their  ihipa  with  brazen  beaks  did  bite  each  other. 
And  shattered  their  own  oars.    Meanwhile  the  Greeks 
Stmke  after  stroke  dealt  dexterous  all  around, 
Till  our  ships  showed  their  keels,  and  the  blue  sea 
Was  seen  no  more,  with  multitude  of  ships 
And  corpses  covered.    All  the  shores  were  strewn, 
And  the  rough  rocks,  with  dead;  till,  in  the  end, 
Baeh  ship  in  the  barbaric  host,  that  yet 
Had  oars,  in  most  disordered  flight  rowed  off. 
As  men  that  fish  for  tunnies,  so  the  Greeks, 
With  broken  booms,  and  fraements  of  the  wreck, 
Struck  our  snared  men,  and  hacked  them,  that  the  sea. 
With  wail  and  moaning,  was  possessed  around, 
Till  black-eyed  night  shot  darkness  o^er  the  fray.* 
Ab  uwler  these  circumstances  the  Persian  fleet  had  no  time  to  take 
OB  hoatA  th6  tro^s  landed  on  Psyttaleia,  Arlstides  hastily  coUected  a 
bM  of  ASBMd  citizens,  who  with  the  women  had  watched  the  combat 
^mm  fk^^Aore,  landed  on  the  island,  and,  under  the  very  eyes  of  the 
mi^  iMMHUg  Xerxes,  destroyed ;  ^igi,^^,    GoOglc 
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*The  bloom  of  all  the  Persian  yonfh,  in  spirit 
The  bravest,  and  in  birth  the  noblest  princes*. 
The  above  passage,  from  the  ^Persians*  of  ^schylus  (translated  by 
Prof.  J.  S.  Blackie),  is  the  account  of  the  battle  placed  in  the  month  of  the 


messenger  sent  to  inform  Qaeen  Atossa,  in  the  royal  palace  at  Snsa,  of  its 
disastrous  result.  JEschylus  himself  fought  in  the  battle  and  eight  years 
later  (in  March,  472  B.  C.)  his  tragedy  was  performed  in  the  Theatre  of 


Dionysos  at  Athens.  We  may  therefore  place  implicit  confidence  in  the 
accuracy  of  his  account. 

From  Keratdpyrgos  the  road  leads  along  the  shore  for  2  M.  more, 
commanding  an  excellent  view  of  the  bay  and  the  island,  and  ends 
at  the  ferry  (PSrama)  to  Salamis.  The  passage  (50 1. ;  bargain  ne- 
cessary) usually  takes  about  Y2  ^m  ^^^  varies  according  to  the  state 
of  the  wind.  On  the  way  it  passes  near  the  island  of  8t,  Oeorge, 
probably  one  of  the  ancient  Fharmakousae^  on  which  the  Orave 
of  Circe  used  to  be  pointed  out ;  it  is  now  used  as  a  quarantine- 
station.  —  On  the  opposite  coast,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  ferry,  lies  the 
Chief  Station  of  the  Grede  FUet,  with  the  Naval  Arsenal  (steamer  to 
the  PiraBus,  see  p.  98). 

The  island  of  Sahanit,  36  sq.M.  in  area,  with  6630  inhab.  (al- 
most exclusively  Albanians),  owes  its  name  (*Shalam*,  *Salem', 
peace  or  rest)  to  Phoenician  settlers.  In  the  Iliad  it  appears  as  the 
home  of  the  elder  Ajax,  the  son  of  Telamon,  afterwards  worshipped 
here  as  a  national  hero.  The  possession  of  the  island  was  long  dis- 
puted by  Megara  and  Athens,  but  was  at  last  permanently  secured 
for  the  latter  power  by  Solon  and  Peisistratos  (B.C.  698).  Much  of 
the  surface  is  rugged  and  barren,  but  considerable  quantities  of 
wine  and  grain  are  produced.  The  ancient  capital  lay  at  the  landing- 
place  ('skala')  of  the  present  Ambeldki  (1200  inhab.),  at  the  N.W. 
angle  of  the  bay  of  that  name,  and  traces  of  it  are  still  visible  under 
the  water.  The  hill  with  the  windmill,  on  the  S.  slope  of  which 
the  ancient  town  lay,  may  be  ascended  for  the  sake  of  the  view. 

Kot  far  from  the  Arsenal  (see  above)  more  than  100  tombt,  disposed 
in  seven  rows,  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Prof.  Kawadlas.  The  corpses 
were  interred  in  a  crouching  posture;  the  accompanying  gifts  (small  vases, 
simple  bronze  ornaments,  some  spirals  of  gold  wire)  refec  the  graves  to 
the  Mycenaean  period  (p.  78). 

Those  who  wish  a  more  extensive  survey  of  the  island  should 
follow  the  broad  road  crossing  a  range  of  low  hills  to  (2^2  M.) 
KouUmri  (3700  inhab.),  the  present  capital.  There  are  several  taverns 
and  caf^s  here,  but  those  who  desire  night-quarters  are  dependent 
on  private  hospitality.  The  town ,  now  officially  named  Salamis^ 
lies  on  the  N.E.  bank  of  a  bay  of  its  own  name,  which  runs  deeply 
into  the  W.  side  of  the  island  and  from  many  points  of  view  appears 
completely  land-locked.  There  are  no  remains  of  andent  buUdingB 
here.  On  festivals  the  young  men  and  maidens,  attired  in  gaily- 
coloured  costumes,  perform  a  number  of  curious  dances,  which  are 
snpposed  to  have  preserved  tiie  features  of  a  very  ancient  period. 

A  pleasant  path  leads  to  the  W.  and  then  to  the  K.W.  from  Konlonrl, 
through  the  valley  between  the  hill  of  Bt.  Bliat  and  the  three  eonspCenoms 
ruined  windmills,  to  the  convent  of  PhaneromAni,  the  scene  of  a  m«cli  If0« 
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Jaented  Vtnigfrit  (Sept.  4tb),  and  tbence  to  the  0/«  br.)  Pirama^  or  ferry,  of 
[«g&ra.  About  400  paces  to  the  8.  of  the  ferry  are  some  remains  of  antl- 
qnhf ,  belonging  to  a  small  fort  named  Boudoron,  The  passage  takes  V4  hr. 
(20^1.),  and  the  waU  froa  the  ferry  to  Megmru  about  IVs  hr.  (see  p.  181). 

c  Eleniif. 

Bailwat,  17  X.  in  about  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  dr.  20,  3  dr.  66 1.)  retnm-fares 
5  dr.  lU,  4  dr.  ift  1.).  ->  This  trip  is  better  made  by  Oaxbiaob  (17-20  dr.), 
in  about  *i^|%  hrs.,  or  by  bi«yele.  —  A  stay  of  2-8  hrs.  at  Eleusis  is  ample. 
The  RaUfMitf  SuiavreuU  is  tolerable. 

BAa,T?AT  TO  EiAusis,  see  p.  131.  Trains  start  at  the  Pelopon- 
negian  station  in  Athens  (PI.  B,  1). 

Road  vbom  Athsmb  to  El^vsis,  ca.  131/2  M.  The  *Sacred  Way' 
to  Eleusis  begins  at  the  Difiylon  and  the  Ckaftl  of  the  Hagia  Tria$ 
(PU  A,  4}  p.  67)  and  as  far  as  the  Kephi909  (1 1/4  M.)  haa  been  de- 
seribed  at  p.  92.  On  the  bank  of  this  stream  stood  the  'Holy  Fig- 
Tree',  presented  by  Demeter  to  Phytalos  in  recognition  of  the  hero's 
hospitality.  Beyond  an  oUye-greve,  to  the  right.  Is  a  haffenlon 
beside  a  powder-factory ;  to  the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Pirsus. 
The  ancient  road,  with  which  the  modern  one  corresponds  pretty 
closely,  was  lined  almost  all  the  way  to  Eleusis  with  tombstones, 
tiaces  of  which  are  visible  at  several  points. 

The  road  now  ascends  the  ravine  Intersecting  the  range  of  Aft. 
JSgaUo9  from  K.  to  W.  To  the  left  is  a  lunatic  asylum.  Beyond  the 
biU  of  SU  Eliatj  to  the  right^  the  road  descends.  Farther  on,  to  the 
light,  is  a  ponltry-'farm  and  on  both  sides  are  some  caf^,  where 
the  borses  are  watered.  To  the  left  is  the  (41/2  M.  from  the  Di- 
pylon)  CkmT«iLt  of  Baphal,  built  iu  1032-1106,  which  has  fallen 
into  decay  since  the  War  of  Liberation.  The  entrance  is  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  enclosing  wall ,  opposite  a  well.  The  court  contains 
some  Byzantine  sculptures  and  also  a  few  fragments  of  Ionic 
columns  and  other  marble  relics  of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which 
anciently  occupied  this  site.  A  number  of  sculptures,  found  in  the 
course  of  excavations  made  in  1890-94  at  the  convent  and  on  the 
Sa(»ed  Way,  are  preserved  in  a  small  chamber.  The  church,  a 
d(»Qed  structure  with  a  lofty  belfry,  restored  externally  in  1893, 
is  generally  open.  The  Byzantine  mosaics,  on  a  gold  ground,,  are 
interesting,  particularly  the  ^Christos  Pantokrator'  in  the  dome 
and  the  large  figures  of  angels.  In  the  narthex  ( restored  in  1894) 
are  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  Virgin,  of  some  artistic  importance, 
psrtially  restored.  Under  a  vault  stand  two  old  sarcophagi,  one  of 
which  bears  a  ooat-of-arms  with  fleurs-de-lis,  indicating  that  the 
owtent  was  used  as  a  burial-place  for  the  Prankish  dukes  of  the 
Ua^y  of  Be  la  Roche  (p.  22 ).  The  flight  of  steps  In  front  of  the 
W.  doot  aseends  to  a  terrace  commanding  a  view  of  part  of  the  bay 
QfllQasla. 

isrthei  on  the  rocks,  first  to  the  left,  then  to  the  right,  show  num- 
m^  traoes  of  the  *Saered  Way*.  At  the  narrowest  point  of  the  pass, 
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where  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  Sacred  Way  Is  laid  bare,  ate 
the  remains  of  some  medlsYal  fortifications,  while  in  the  rocks  to 
the  right  are  several  niches  for  votive  statuettes  and  inscriptions. 
The  latter  prove  that  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite  once  stood  here ;  and 
to  this  probably  belong  the  remains  of  walls  unearthed  in  front  of 
the  rock.  Fine  view  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis,  closed  by  the  mountains 
of  Salamis.  At  a  tavern,  shortly  before  the  road  reaches  the  sea, 
another  load  diyerges  to  the  left  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  disused  convent  of 
Skarmangd^  whence  a  narrow  path  leads  by  the  sea  along  the  rugged 
slope  of  Mt,  iEgaleos  in  IV2  !»'•  *o  t^e  ^erry  to  Salamis  (p.  100). 
On  the  right  are  marks  left  on  the  rock  in  constructing  the  ancient 
road.  Beyond  the  two  salt  lakes  called  the  Rheitoiy  in  which  of  yore 
the  priests  of  Eleusis  alone  had  a  right  to  fish,  lies  the  Thriasian 
Plain.,  so  named  from  the  old  deme  of  Thria,  Eleusis,  situated 
beside  a  long  und  narrow  ridge,  now  comes  conspicuously  into 
vight ;  in  front  of  us  are  the  chapel  of  the  Panagfa  and  its  belfry, 
while  higher  up  to  the  right  is  the  Tower  of  the  Franks.  Beyond 
the  village,  to  the  left,  rise  the  mountains  called  Kerala^  or  *Hom8*, 
from  their  shape,  while  to  the  right,  1^/4  M.  distant,  beyond  the 
vineyards  and  the  railway,  lies  the  village  of  Kalyvla  (p.  131).  To 
the  left,  near  a  well,  much  frequented  by  the  Eleusinians,  are  the 
remains  of  a  bridge,  probably  dating  f^om  the  time  of  Hadrian.  At 
the  entrance  to  the  village  of  Eleusis  is  the  chapel  of  Zacharias 
(p.  105).  —  Beyond  Eleusis  the  road  forks,  the  left  branch,  lead- 
ing to  Megara,  running  along  the  shore  parallel  with  the  railway, 
the  right  leading  N.W.  through  the  mountains  to  Thebes  (p.  169J. 

Eleluis  or  Levsina,  now  a  poor  and  fever-haunted  village,  with 
about  1350  inhabitants,  chiefly  Albanians,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
places  in  Attica,  and  appears  as  a  separate  Hown'  even  after  tiie 
consolidating  process  of  Theseus  described  at  p.  15.  It  was  the 
home  of  i£schylus,  the  earliest  of  the  three  great  Greek  tragedians, 
who  was  bom  here  about  the  year  B.C.  525.  The  widespread 
celebrity  of  its  name  is  derived  from  the  worship  of  Demeter,  the 
'Eleusinian  Mysteries'  of  which,  believed  to  symbolise  the  highest 
and  holiest  feelings  of  mankind,  continued  to  be  solemnly  cele* 
brated  down  to  the  end  of  the  4th  century  of  the  present  era. 

The  old  legend  relates  that  Demeter  in  the  eourse  of  her  despairiac 
search  for  her  daughter  Persephone  (Proserpine)  or  Kortt  who  had  hesa 
carried  off  by  Hades  (Pluto),  arrived  at  Eleusis  in  the  guise  of  an  old  wo- 
man and  was  hospitably  received  into  the  household  of  Kinff  Keleot.  This 
kindness  the  goddess  repaid  by  giving  some  seed-corn  to  MpMemo*,  the 
son  of  Keleos,  and  by  teaching  him  the  art  of  husbandry.  The  memoiT 
of  this  inestimable  gift,  which  raised  men  from  the  nomadic  state  of 
hunters  and  shepherds  and  rendered  them  capable  of  uniting  in  a  weU- 
ordered  community ,  was  celebrated  twice  a  year  at  the  Greater  tU 
Lesser  Elkosimia.  The  festivals  fell  in  the  months  of  AniheeUHom  (Fetor 
March)  and  Boedramion  (September)  and  were  thus  synchronous  witl^ 
the  annual  revival  and  decay  of  nature.  The  same  connection  was  itt' 
dicated  in  the  part  of  the  story  which  records  that  Persephone  was  fl** 
ally  allowed  to  spend  two-thirds  of  the  year  with  her  mother,  w)iUe  fV 
the  remaining  third  she  dwelt  in  the  underground  abode  of  her  husbiiA 
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Hades,  like  the  seed-corn  in  the  ground.  With  the  colt  of  Demeter  and 
PeTsephone  was  closely  connected  that  of  JHonpsc*  or  Jaichoi^  who  was 
9iM  worshipped  as  teaching  men  the  advantages  of  social  union.  Kone 
but  the  Mjfsti^  or  initiated,  were  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  Elensinia. 
lite  most  conspicnons  feature  of  the  festival  was  the  solemn  torch-light 
procession  that  left  Athens  on  the  evening  of  the  fifth  day  of  the  greater 
Eleosinia,  and  passed  along  the  *  Sacred  Way'  to  Eleusis.  The  details  of 
the  Mysteries  are  now  lost  Deyond  recall,  hut  *all  our  serious  authoritieJ 
agree  that  the  doctrine  taught  in  the  Mysteries  was  a  faith  which  re- 
realed  to  them  hopefiil  things  ahout  the  world  to  come,  and  which  not 
•0  much  as  a  condition,  but  as  a  consequence  of  this  clearer  light,  this 
higher  faith,  made  them  oetter  citizens  and  better  men*  (Mahaffy).  Cicero 
was  one  of  the  initiated  and  has  recorded  that  the  Mysteries  taught  'not 
only  to  live  happily,  but  to  die  with  a  fairer  hope\ 

Those  nvho  approach  from  the  UaUvoay  Station  (p.  131)  reach 
in  ahout  5  mln.,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  modem  village, 
the  rains  of  the  Gbbateb,  Pboptljsa  ,  or  gateway  to  the  sacred 
precincts,  fadog  towards  the  N.E.  Immediately  to  the  left  is  a 
fountain,  the  xaXXl^opov  cpp^ap  of  the  Homeric  Hymns,  round  which 
the  Elensinian  women  danced  to  music.  —  In  front  of  the  Propylsea 
stretched  an  outer  court,  flanked  on  either  side,  30  paces  off,  hy 
triumphal  arches ;  near  the  left  arch  an  ancient  reservoir  has  been 
presenred.  "Within  this  court,  30  paces  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Propylaa, 
&re  the  substructures  of  a  temple,  restored  in  Roman  times,  said  to 
be  that  oi  Artemii  Propylaea.  —  The  Greater  Propylsea,  huilt  of 
Pentelic  marble,  were  prohably  erected  by  Hadrian  on  the  model  of 
the  Propylsa  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis.  This  site  was  originally 
occupied  by  a  massive  gate,  forming  part  of  the  fortified  wall  of  the 
PeisistratidiB,  which  was  afterwards  rebuilt  in  Roman  times.  Six 
marble  steps,  which  have  been  broken  away  at  the  N.W.  corner, 
ascend  to  the  stylobate  which  supported  the  Ionic  columns  forming 
the  actual  gateway.  The  bases  of  two  rows  of  these  are  still  in  situ. 
Two  large  medallions  of  Roman  emperors,  one  of  which  now  lies 
in  front  of  the  steps,  once  occupied  the  pediments.  We  now  pass 
through  the  outer  Propylaea,  turn  slightly  to  the  left,  pass  some 
substructures,  and  reach  the  Lesser  or  Inner  Propylaea,  the  front  of 
which  was  turned  towards  the  N.  This  structure  consists  of  two 
parallel  walls,  38  ft.  apart,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  passage  is 
narrowed  by  transverse  walls  to  a  width  of  13  ft.  Opposite  the  ant® 
in  the  gateway  stood  columns,  the  florid  capitals  of  which  now  lie 
on  the  ground.  The  emblems  and  inscriptions  on  the  scattered 
fragments  of  the  architrave  prove  that  the  gate  was  restored  in  the 
first  century  before  our  era  by  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher.  —  In- 
side the  gateway,  to  the  left,  are  seen  some  substructures  built  of 
bine  Umestone  connected  with  the  fortified  walls,  which  at  this 
point  ^ere  surmounted  in  Roman  times  by  a  colonnade.  In  the 
woks  to  the  right  (S.W.)  of  the  Propylaa  is  a  grotto,  in  ftront  of 
tAi^  are  the  foundations  of  a  building,  a  small  rock-staircase,  etc. 
3ftf«bJeot8  discovered  here  seem  to  show  that  this  was  a  sanctuary 
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Passing  a  large  cutting  in  the  lock,  with  a  flight  of  steps,  we 
next  follow  the  ancient  processional  road  to  the  j^ateau  on  which 
stood  the  great  Temple  op  the  Mtstebies  (Muotix^c  Stjx^c).  The 
Portico  of  Philon  (see  below),  in  front  of  the  S.E.  side,  is  183  ft. 
long  and  371/2  ^-  deep ;  the  front  was  formed  by  12  Doric  columns, 
with  two  others  behind  those  at  the  comers.  From  this  portico  two 
doors  led  to  the  Tdettirion,  or  interior  of  the  temple,  which  was 
partly  built  into  the  solid  rock  of  the  Acropolis  of  Eleusis.  Two 
entrances  lay  on  the  N.E.  side,  facing  the  Propylaea,  and  two  others 
on  the  S.W.  side.  A  broad  flight  of  steps  on  the  N.E.  leads  to  the 
edge  of  the  Acropolis,  whence  we  obtain  the  best  general  view  of 
the  arrangements.  The  interior  of  the  temple  was  178  ft.  long  and 
170  ft.  wide,  and  contained  42  columns,  disposed  in  six  rows,  which 
supported  an  upper  story.  Round  the  walls  ran  eight  high  steps, 
partly  hewn  out  of  the  living  rock.  In  the  E.  angle  of  the  great 
temple  have  been  found  the  remains  of  another  temple  of  the  ante- 
Persian  epoch  (shown  on  the  Plan),  probably  dating  from  the  period 
of  Peisistratos.  This  edifice  was  similar  in  plan  but  of  much  smaller 
size  and  contained  only  25  columns  (in  Ave  rows);  it  also  had  a 
portico  on  the  S.E*  side.  Below  this  ancient  temple  traces  have 
also  been  discovered  of  a  smaller  structure  identical  in  shape  and 
of  a  wall  lying  to  the  S.  of  it;  these  are  both  built  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  Eleusinian  stone  and  are  ascribed  to  the  Mycenffian 
epoch.  During  the  Persian  wars  this  temple  shared  the  fate  of  the 
other  Attic  sanctuaries  and  was  destroyed,  but  steps  were  soon 
taken  to  rebuild  it,  with  additions  on  the  N.W.  side.  A  new  nave 
was  added  also  on  the  S.W.  and  a  tenace  on  the  S.E.  by  Perikles, 
but  his  intention  to  enclose  both  wings  by  a  colonnade  was  never 
carried  out,  though  the  architect  Philon^  in  B.O.  311,  executed  a 
portion  of  it  (on  the  S.E.  side).  The  Romans  united  the  two  naves 
to  form  the  quadrangular  temple  of  which  we  now  see  the  ruins. 

To  the  S.E.  of  the  portico  is  a  fragment  (ca.  100  yds.  long)  of 
the  wall  of  Perikles.  The  left  (N.)  corner- tower  is  adjoined  on  the 
N.W.  by  some  subterranean  store-rooms,  of  which  the  pillars  are  still 
standing.  The  party-walls  between  these  pillars  were  constructed 
of  sun-dried  bricks.  A  century  later  the  sacred  precinct  was  ex- 
tended beyond  the  right  (S,)  corner-tower,  where  the  old  wall  turn- 
ed to  the  W.:  the  wall  was  continued  farther  to  the  S.,  to  a  new 
comer-tower,  and  then  to  the  W.  again.  In  front  of  this  new  wall 
are  several  chambers.  Three  of  these,  against  the  S.W.  later  wall, 
form  one  structure.  That  in  the  centre,  with  Its  semicircular  ter- 
mination, shows  the  usual  ground-plan  of  the  Bouleuteria,  or  muni- 
cipal oouncil-halls;  in  the  Roman  period  this  was  covered  by  a  large 
colonnade,  but  it  was  subsequently  rebuilt  on  a  scale  double  that 
of  the  original  hall.  Until  395  A.D.  the  pristine  splendour  of  the 
temple  remained  intact;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
tlie  Goths  under  Alaric.  ^         1 
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Aboye  the  large  temple  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleusinian 
citadel,  which  plays  so  piominent  a  part  in  the  story  x>f  the  Thirty 
Tyrants  (B.C.  403).  At  its  N.£.  edge  are  a  Chapel  of  the  Panagid 
and  a  belfry.  To  the  S.  (beyond  oar  Plan)  is  the  Museum^  which 
contains  sculptures  found  at  Eleusis. 

Entkascb  Boom.  VoUve  reliefs.  The  most  interesting,  opposite  the 
eatrance,  represents  the  whole  of  the  Eleusinian  divinities  (.Ist  cent.  B.C.).  — 
EooM  OS  THB  RiQHT.  Yases  and  terracottas.  —  Fibst  Room  ok  tiib  Lbft. 
Capital  in  the  form  of  a  griffin  from  the  Propyliea}  beautiful  archaic  head 
of  a  hone.  —  Sbcokd  Boom  os  thb  Lbft.  StiUue  of  Demeter  (headless), 
probably  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  \  bust  of  a  woman  carrying  a  basket,  from 
the  Smaller  Propylsea;  archaie  statue  of  a  youth;  archaistic  statues  of 
priestesses.  —  Last  Boom.    Inscriptions. 

The  Acropolis  is  separated  on  the  W.  by  a  hollow  from  the  hill 
crowned  by  a  Prankish  tower.  Descending  here  towards  the  sea, 
we  pass  some  Early  Myeenaean  Tomba^  and  about  halfway  down 
come  to  the  entrance,  formed  by  stones  arranged  in  the  manner  of 
corbels,  of  an  ancient  cave  which  serred  as  a  rock-tomb.  —  Farther 
on  we  reach  the  western  of  the  two  sickle-shaped  MoU$  constructed 
to  supply  the  want  of  a  natural  harbour ;  the  E.  mole  ranged  with 
the  E.  wall  of  the  town,  fragments  of  which  are  preserred  below 
the  ^lage. 

Lastly  we  may  direct  the  pensioner  (d'iz6\t.ixyoi)  who  acts  as 
our  guide  (fee  1  dr.)  to  conduct  us  to  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Zaehariag 
(p.  102),  near  which  the  so-called  Eleusinian  Relief  (p.  80)  was 
discovered.  This  led  to  fruitless  searches  for  the  Temple  of  Tri- 
ptolemotj  but  nothing  was  found  here  except  the  remains  of  a  By- 
zantine ohapel  composed  of  ancient  fragments. 

d.   Phyle. 

This  excursion  occupies  one  day.  Driving  is  practicable  as  far  as 
(SVihrs.)  ChaHd  (carr.  2odr.),  but  beyond  that  the  steep  ascent  (21/2  hrs.) 
is  performed  on  the  back  of  a  horse  or  donkey  (Yalfioupi)  ca.  5  dr.).  From 
PhfU  we  may  return  by  the  convent  of  Panagia  tdn  KleUtoa  to  (2Vs  hrs.)  Chasi^ 
and  thence  to  (2  hrs.)  Athens.  Those  who  do  not  dread  a  walk  of  21/3- 
8hra.  more  may  travel  by  the  Peloponnesian  Bailway  to  (11  M.)  Ano 
Uiiia  (1  hr.;  fares  1  dr.  20,  05  L)  and  proceed  thence  to  (l^A  hr.)  Chasi^ 
on  foot.  Guide  CoStjyoO  not  necessary  for  experts.  As  it  often  takes  a 
long  time  to  make  a  l)argain  in  Chasfa,  many  travellers  bring  the  guide 
and  horses  (ca.  10  dr.)  from  Athens.  During  winter,  however,  when  there 
is  no  field-work  going  on,  this  is  not  necessary.   Provisions  must  be  taken. 

The  foot  of  ike  hills  on  which  Phyle  lies  may  be  reached  by 
several  routes.  We  may  quit  Athens  either  by  the  road  to  Patisia, 
taroing  afterwards  to  the  left,  or  by  one  of  the  streets  leading 
fipom  the  Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  N.W.  After  about  li/2  M. 
the  route  crosses  the  Kephisos.  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  right 
^go$,  the  model  fftrm  of  the  late  Queen  Amalla,  now  private  pro- 
perty; another  good  road  to  Phyle,  often  chosen  by  the  coachmen, 
leads  close  by  the  house.  Farther  on  we  pass  the  villages  of  JToma- 
teitf  (left)  and  Ano  Li6t%a  (right).  A  footpath  leads  to  the  railway- 
station  (see  above),  where  many  pedestrians  begin  their  walk  (to 
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Chasii  l-ll/jhr.).  —  To  the  right  lies  Menidi  (p.  166).  The  whole 
neighbourhood  was  comprised  in  the  ancient  dome  of  Aehamat,  the 
charcoal-burners  of  which  play  so  Important  a  part  in  one  of  the 
comedies  of  Aristophanes.  Acham»  supplied  a  contingent  of  300 
hoplites,  or  heavy-armed  soldiers,  to  the  Athenian  army. 

We  soon  see  in  the  distance  the  hill,  crowned  by  a  chapel  and 
two  pine-trees,  beyond  which  lies  the  (IVihr.)  village  of  Chasii 
(750  inhab.).  At  the  tavern  in  the  first  house  to  the  left  the  trav- 
eller may,  if  necessary,  make  enquiry  respecting  a  guide  (ca.  4  dr.) 
and  the  like. 

We  leave  the  carriage  here  and  proceed  to  the  N.  through  the 
village.  The  route  then  follows  the  winding  bed  of  the  river  to  the 
left  (W.).  At  1  M.  from  the  village  the  two  paths  to  Phyle  separ&te. 
The  steeper  route  (level  at  first)  keeps  straight  on  (r.),  then  soon 
descends  into  the  bed  (generally  dry)  of  the  Potami  torrent,  beyond 
which  we  ascend  steeply  to  the  left  through  a  sparse  pine-wood, 
leaving  on  our  right  a  path  ascending  by  the  stream  to  the  mon- 
astery of  Panagia  ton  Kleiston  (p.  107).  In  about  1  hr.  the  patii 
descends  distinctly  to  the  right  (towards  the  convent),  but  we  turn 
at  a  sharp  angle  to  the  left,  skirt  a  gorge  (on  the  left)  and  cross 
a  brook,  beyond  which  we  have  a  view  of  Phyle  straight  In  front 
At  this  point  the  other  path  (see  below)  once  more  joins  ours.  In 
a  short  time  we  reach  a  narrow  defile  traversed  by  a  mauntaint- 
torrent,  with  some  remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct,  at  the  ^5  min.) 
end  of  which  a  narrow  path  ascends  to  the  left  to  the  (20  min.) 
entrance  to  the  fortress.  —  The  other  route  to  Phyle,  after  diyerging 
to  the  left,  descends  the  valley  of  the  river,  which  10  min.  farther 
on  is  joined  by  the  Potami  and  12  min.  beyond  that  by  the  deep 
Phichti  Qorgt.  The  path  ascends  along  this  gorge  at  an  easy  gradient, 
becoming  steeper  only  as  it  approaches  the  first  path. 

Phyle  (OuX*^ ;  2255  ft.)  lies  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains  on  a 
spur  connected  vrith  the  chief  group  only  by  a  narrow  saddle  on 
the  N.E.,  above  a  point  where  several  ravines  and  passes  leading  to 
Attica  and  Boeotia  unite.  The  fortress  threatens  Attica  and  could 
only  be  held  by  a  garrison  that  commanded  also  the  mountain- 
district  on  the  N.  When  the  gallant  Thrasyboulos  was  expelled  from 
Athens  by  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  he  established  himself  here  with 
70  comrades  and  gradually  collected  a  devoted  band  of  followers  who 
set  the  attacks  of  the  Thirty  at  defiance.  His  following  ultimately 
became  so  numerous  that  he  was  able  to  capture  the  Piraus  (p.  96) 
and  thereafter  to  deliver  Athens  from  the  hated  yoke  of  the  tyran- 
nical oligarchy  (B.C.  403).  The  massive  walls  with  several  square 
and  one  circular  tower,  which  are  still  admirably  preserved,  enclose 
a  small  oval  plateau  extending  from  £.  to  W.  The  principal  en- 
trance on  the  N.E.  side  was  so  contrived  that  the  approaching  enemy 
would  be  compelled  to  expose  his  undefended  right  flank  to  the 
garrison.    There  is  also  a  small  entrance  at  the  S.£.  angle. 
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The  *View  embracea  the  entire  range  of  the  iEgft]eoa,  the  Attic  plain, 
with  Athens  itaelf,  Hymettofl,  and  the  Saronio  Qnlf  with  ^gina  and  the 
eoMta  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Higher  mountains  exclude  the  Tiew  in  other 
directions.  The  abrapi  precipice  to  the  N.E.,  which  with  the  adjoining 
ridge  to  the  W.  roughly  resembles  an  ancient  wa*-ehariot,  is  probably 
the  Burma  of  antiquity. 

From  Phyle  to  2'A«6es,9-10hrs.,  seep.  160.  TVNkx^raCp.  168) lies 6i/s-6hrs. 
to  the  K.,  beyond  LiaUmi  (p.  167). 

In  leturning  to  Ohasia  we  may  take  the  (8/4  hi.)  path  that  we 
left  on  our  right  as  we  came  (p.  106),  and  to  reach,  in  26  min.,  the 
little  monastery  of  nova^la  Td)v  KXeiaT6»v(*0ur  Lady  of  the  Defile'), 
romantically  situated  at  the  hase  of  the  Harma.  Rakf  and  coffee 
may  here  be  obtained  of  the  monks  (V2'l  ^'0*  ^  pleasant  walk 
by  the  nsnally  dry  bed  of  the  stream  leads  hence  to  (86  min.)  the 
1>eginning  of  the  direct  route  to  Phyle  (p.  106). 
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Railway  to  (8  M.)  Ktphkia  in  about  1  hr.  (fares  1  dr.  80  1. ,  1  dr.  \ 
there  and  back  2  dr.,  1  dr.  60  1.).  —  From  Kephisia  to  O  M.)  Tat6i 
along  the  high-road  by  carr.  (carr.  there  and  back  10*15  dr.).  —  By  taking 
the  early  train  to  Kephisia,  a  visit  to  Tatdi  may  be  made  the  same  day; 
it  is,  howeTor,  preferable  to  spend  the  night  in  Tatdi*  in  order  to  eqjoy 
the  morning  and  erening  in  the  woods. 

The  station  (PI.  D,  2)  for  this  line  is  at  the  left  corner  of 
the  Rue  de  B^ranger  and  the  Rue  dn  Trois-Septembre,  to  the  N. 
of  fhe  Place  de  la  Concorde.  The  line  follows  the  same  direction 
as  the  latter  street  to  the  ontskirts  of  the  town,  tarns  to  the  W. 
past  the  <^arch  of  Hagios  Panteleemoni  and  then  runs  N.  parallel 
to  the  Peloponnesian  Railway.  —  2  M.  Kato-Patisia;  2^/2  M.  Ano- 
Patisia.  Patisla,  which  lies  to  the  right,  may  also  be  reached  by 
tramway  (p.  9)  from  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  It  is  frequented 
by  the  Athenians  on  account  of  its  garden-restanrants.  The  tram^ 
way^rminoB,  HoiU>$  Loukas,  lies  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Tillage,  the 
raad  going  on  past  Konkonviones  and  following  the  right  bank  of  the 
KepMios  np  the  yalley,  after  which  it  ascends  the  slope  of  the  Pames 
toTatoi(seep.  108). 

4  M.  HerakUion  (IrakUony  Arakli)^  the  junction  of  the  railway 
toLamdon  (p.  116),  which  here  diverges  to  the  right.  The  village, 
recognized  by  its  slender  charch-splre,  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  N.  of 
the  station.  It  was  originally  (1837)  settled  by  Bavarians.  —  7  M. 
AmaroiMon  (Marousi)^  a  large  village  the  name  of  which  is  a  me- 
mento of  the  sanctuary  of  Artemis  Amarysia^  in  the  deme  of  Ath' 
fnonon.  There  is  an  excellent  spring  in  the  Platfa  (comp.  p.  9). 
Xo  the  right  we  have  a  view  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Attic  plain, 
ivith  the  village  of  Chalandri  (p.  109).  The  convent  of  MendeU 
(p.  109)  lies  1 V4  hr.  to  the  £. 

Halfway  between  Marousi  and  Kephisia,  on  the  right,  lies 
ibkMNVto,  a  ch&tcau  which  belonged  to  M.  Syngros,  the  well-known 
hnkeraad  public  benefactor  (d.  1899),  surrounded  by  a  park.  > 
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8^2  ^*  Kephisi^  (Megall  Bretannid ,  kept  by  Tyanldes,  pens. 
16  dr.)  with  restaurant;  Mega  Xenodochibn  Meld^  keptby Dimas,  pens. 
13-15  dr.,  with  baths,  both  in  the  Platfa),  a  village  with  1360  in- 
hab.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  spur  of  Mt.  Pentelikon.  The 
surrounding  district  is  noted  for  the  luxuriance  of  its  vegetation  and 
the  beauty  of  its  waterfalls,  and  the  place  is  now,  as  in  ancient 
times,  a  favourite  jsummer-residence  of  Athenian  citizens.  Herodes 
Atticus  (p.  32)  had  a  large  villa  and  property  at  Kephisia  and  here 
entertained  Aulus  Gellius,  who  afterwards  celebrated  the  amenity 
of  the  district  in  his  *Noctes  Atticae',  —  In  the  Platia,  or  pzLndpal 
square,  which  is  shaded  by  a  fine  plane-tree  and  a  silver  poplar  and 
reached  from  the  railway-station  in  5  min.,  is  a  small  Museum^  half 
exposed  to  the  air,  containing  four  sarcophagi,  with  reliefs  (^Helen 
and  the  Dioscuri,  Eros,  Leda,  Nereids,  etc.).  At  the  N.E.  end  of 
the  village,  ^/^  M.  from  the  Platfa,  rises  the  principal  source  of  the 
Kephisos,  or  Kephaldri  (restaurant),  whence  water  is  conducted  to 
Athens  by  an  underground  aqueduct,  the  air-shafts  of  which  are 
seen  at  the  side  of  the  road.  —  On  the  N.W.  of  the  village,  to 
which  the  Tatoi'  road  leads  from  the  station  through  rows  of  villas 
and  gardens,  lies  StrophylUt  a  shady  spot  where  the  trains  stop  and 
where  the  new  station  is  to  be  built.  The  Orotto  of  the  Nymphs, 
which  used  to  be  visited  here,  has  been  destroyed  by  a  landslip. 

The  railway  between  Kephiala  and  Cnk  M.)  monyto  (p.  114)  bvd|t  by 
the  English  'Marmor  Limited^  Co.,  is  chiefly  oaed  for  conveying  marble 
from  Pentelikon.  

The  *£xouBS]30M  to  TAT<3i  (772  M.)  is  best  made  by  carriage 
from  Kephisia  (see  above;  IV4-IV2  ^')-  Tat6i  lies  on  the  read 
from  Athens  to  Patisia  and  Skala  Oropou  (p.  166)^  n^ch  is  Jeimed 
8  M.  short  of  Tat6'i  by  a  good  roadirom  Kephisia ;  beyond  this  point 
the  road  runs  over  the  wooded  slopes  of  the  Fames, 

TatAI  (TaT6'tov),  the  unpretentious  summer-residence  of  the 
roysd  family,  is  noted  for  its  beautiful  park  and  gardens  and  shady 
oak-woods.  Refreshments  and  beds  are  to  be  obtained  at  a  fajily 
good  Xenodochfon  (R.,  L.,  &  A.  3,  pens.  12  dr.),  reached  by  the 
avenue  to  the  right  at  the  beginning  of  the  Tillage.  From  the  point 
where  the  road  makes  a  wide  curve  to  the  left, .  the  Toad  stxaight  on 
is  a  short-cut.  To  the  left  of  this  latter  road  lies  the  handsome  New 
Royal  Palace,  and  somewhat  to  the  right  is  the  Old  Palace^  new  the 
residence  of  the  crown-prince,  near  which  is  a  round  tower  with 
small  collectioni  of  antiquities  and  natural  history  (admission  dur- 
ing the  absence  of  the  royal  family  on  application  to  the  steward). 
Farther  to  the  N.  on  this  load  are  the  barracks  of  the  Ohorophylakes 
or  rural  police.  Beautiful  views  are  obtained  of  the  Attic  plain,  the 
Pentelikon,  and  the  coast  near  Marathon. 

The  ruins  of  an  old  fortress,  now  called  Kaairo,  on  a  rounded 
summit  V2  ^*  to  the  S.  of  the  branch-road  to  the  Xenedoehiim 
'see  above),  are  supposed  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  Attic  deme  of 
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Dekeleia,  The  last  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  began  in  B.C. 
413  irith  the  seizure  of  this  spot  by  the  Spartans,  acting  on  the 
advice  of  Alkibiades.  Its  commanding  position  enabled  them  to 
intercept  the  convoys  of  grain  ftom  Euboea  to  Athens,  and  in  B.C. 
404  it  formed  the  base  of  operations  for  the  army  that  co-operated 
^th  the  fleet  of  Lysander  in  completely  inresting  Athens  and  starv- 
ing it  into  surrender. 

Fbom  Tatoi  to  Maxatbon,  41/4  lir«.  (guide  desirable).  The  Tonte 
leads  over  the  B.  sp«rs  of  Parnee  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  farm  of  Lidsia^  then 
crosses  the  new  railway  to  Thebes,  and  follows  a  narrow  path  stoaight 
on  through  the  valley  watered  by  the  Charadra  brook  (always  on  the 
right),  like  path  becomes  broader  about  1  hr.  before  we  reaeh  if€$rathon 
(p.  116). 

f.  Pentelikon. 

'this  highly  attractive  excursion  is  easily  accomplished  in  8-iO  hrs.,  by 
driving  in  Vff2  hrs.  (carr.  25  dr.)  to  the  convent  of  Mendili  and  aseend- 
hig  thenoe  on  foot  or  on  horseback  (horse^  15  dr.,  should  be  ordered  at 
Aihras  the  evening  before)  to  the  (2^/i  hrs.)  top  of  the  hill.  Ov  we  may 
take  the  railway  to  Marouti  (p.  107),  11/4  hr's.  walk  from  the  convent,  or  to 
JQ^Mita,  whence  we  ascend  (guide  desirable)  on  foot  by  the  path  beginning 
at  the  Kephisos  spring  (p.  Iw)  to  (IV4  hr.)  a  conspicuous  marble-quarry, 
and  thence  by  a  narrow  and  sometimes  indistinct  path  to  (ls/4  hr.)  the  top 
(the  ItAX  paart  of  the  way  is  attractive  also  by  moonlight,  guide  6  dr.).  — 
Luncheon  should  be  brought  from  Athens. 

"We  leave  Athens  by  the  Kephisia  road  (comp.  PI.  H-K,  5). 
Beyond  l^e  Tillage  of  Amptlokepij  the  terminus  of  the  tramway 
mentioned  at  p.  9,  the  road  forks,  the  branch  to  the  right  leading 
to  Marathon  (p.  Ill),  while  ours  keeps  to  the  left.  To  the  left  rise 
the  rounded  summits  of  the  Tourho  Fount  (1110  ft.).  About  2  M. 
farther  on  the  road  to  the  convent  of  Mend^  diverges  to  the  right 
from  the  Kephisia  road.  We  cross  the  Laurion  railway  Immediately 
befoie  reaching  ChcUandri  (p.  116),  where  a  short  bait  is  generally 
made.  To  the  S.  of  the  village  is  an  old  tomb,  which  has  been 
converted  into  a  chapel  of  the  Panagia  Marmaridtissa,  The  road 
now  ascends  In  windings,  affording  a  view  of  Kephisia  and  a  new 
marble-quarry  on  the  left,  and  of  the  Mes6gia  (p.  117)  on  the  right. 
Ws  pass  several  houses  built  by  the  Duchess  of  Piacenza,  to  whom 
tlie  unfinished  ch&teau  beyond  the  convent,  also  belonged.  At  some 
distance  io  the  left  of  the  road  lies  a  pretty  little  mountain-lake, 
which,  however,  is  concealed  by  intervening  heights.  The  carriage 
tvw  draws  up  in  the  pleasant  green  space,  shaded  by  poplar  and 
other  trees,  with  its  refreshing  spring,  in  front  of  the  convent  of 
ifcftd^i  or  P«n<^Z£  (1200  ft.),  the  richest  monastic  establishment 
in  Atttca.  The  iibbot  willingly  permits  travellers  to  make  use  of 
the  gae^t-chamb^r. 

^oViilngoutselves  at  the  monastery  with  a  guide,  we  continue 
ite  ^Wur^on  on  foot.  For  about  1  M.  our  route  is  on  the  level, 
^i  ir^ich  it  begins  to  aflcend,  passing  many  of  the  Andent  Quaf 
t^fcola^  still  worked),  which  yielded  the  Pentelic  marble,  so  ad- 
™dj(y  lUDa^tedboth  for  buildings  and  sculptures.  Traces  of  the  in- 
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cllaed  planes  down  which  the  hlocks  of  marble  were  slidden  to  the 
foot  of  the  hill;  and  also  of  the  devices  to  retard  their  descent,  are 
still  visible ,  and  the  drums  of  a  few  columns  are  still  lying  ready 
for  transportation.  Pentelic  marble  is  Tery  fine  in  the  grain  and  of 
a  brilliant  white  colour,  with  a  slight  yellowish  tinge,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  iron,  which  becomes  a  rich  golden  hue  under  the  in* 
fluence  of  time.  About  halfway  up  the  hill ,  near  the  largest  of 
the  old  quarries,  is  an  extensive  stalactite  grotto  (SpiUaJy  at  the 
innermost  end  of  which  is  a  spring  of  cold  water.  A  Byzantine 
double  eagle  has  been  carved  on  the  rock  to  the  right  of  the  entrance. 
The  ascent  hence  to  the  top  of  Fentelikon  (3640  ft.l  is  a  climb 
of  IV4  hr.  (3/4  hr.  towards  the  N.E.  to  the  ridge  and  thence  %  hr. 
towards  the  N.W.).  The  range  was  originally  called  BriUssoSj  but 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarries  in  the  dome  of  PentSl^  brought 
the  present  name  into  Yogue  at  a  very  early  period.  The  summit, 
which  in  antiquity  was  crowned  with  a  statue  of  Athena  and  now 
bears  a  trigonometrical  signal,  commands  the  most  extensive  *yiew 
of  all  the  Attic  hills.  The  woods,  especially  on  the  S.  slope  of  the 
hill,  have  recently  suffered  greatly  from  fire. 

To  the  B.  lie  the  plain  and  bay  of  Marathon,  though  the  8or6s  (p.  112) 
is  not  visible,  and  beyond  the  bay,  in  the  island  of  Bubcea,  rises  the 
pyramidal  Delph  (p.  225).  To  the  B.  is  the  8.  end  of  EuboBa,  to  the 
right  (S.E.)  of  which  are  the  islands  of  Andros  and  Tenos.  Still  Utrther 
to  the  right  are  Keos  (p.  230)  and  Makronisi  (p.  120),  the  latter  lying  close 
to  the  8.  extremity  of  Attica.  To  the  S.,  faintly  visible  in  the  extreme 
distance,  are  the  monntains  in  the  island  of  Melos,  90-100  M.  away.  To 
the  W.  we  overlook  the  whole  of  the  Attic  plain,  with  Athens,  the  Lylcv 
bettos,  and  Hymettos.  Four  mountain-ranges  limit  the  view  in  this  direc- 
tion, one  rising  above  the  other:  Fames,  Kithseron,  the  Boeotian  Helicon, 
and  lastly  the  snowy  summit  of  Pamassos. 

On  the  8.  slope  of  Pentelikon  is  a  dairy-farm  (metdchi)  belonging  to 
the  convent  and  called  OarUd.  This  probably  represents  Vfargettot^  the 
name  of  an  Attic  deme  in  this  district,  which  is  interwoven  with  the 
earliest  traditions  of  the  country. 

g.  KflBsariani  and  Hymettos. 

The  monastery  of  KoMOriani^  4  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Athens,  may  be  reach- 
ed either  by  carriage  or  on  foot.  —  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Hymettos  from 
Ktesariani  takes  IVs  hr.,  but  is  seldom  made,  as  that  of  Pentelikon  is  pre> 
ferable.  The  sheep-dogs  on  the  bills  are  sometimes  apt  to  be  troublesome 
(eomp.  p.  xviii). 

We  leave  the  Kephlsia  road  at  the  Rhizarion  (PI.  1, 6  j  p.  23)  and 
turning  to  the  right,  cross  the  IlUsos^  and  then  the  bed  of  a  stream, 
generally  dry,  sometimes  erroneously  identified  as  the  ancient 
Eridanos  (p.  68).  The  road  follows  the  banks  of  this  stream, 
which  are  steep  in  places.  In  about  1  hr.  we  reach  a  ruined  farm 
(mttdchi)  formerly  belonging  to  the  convent,  and  in  Vs^r.  more  come 
somewhat  unexpectedly  upon  the  deserted  monastery  of  XflBSsriau 
(1150  ft.),  dating  from  the  11th  cent,  and  half  hidden  amonj;  trees. 
Behind  the  building  (now  the  property  of  government)  is  a  sprtafc 
the  water  of  which  issues  from  a  marble  ram's  hea4,  of  ancient  data. 
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This  is  arbitraiily  identified  with  the  K6XX0U  fl'/ipa  of  antiquity, 
vhloh  was  regarded  as  a  certain  remedy  for  the  barrenness  of  women. 
The  hill  near  the  convent,  with  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Mark,  commands 
t  good  view  of  the  Attic  plain  and  the  sea.  —  About  IV2  ^*  to  the 
N.  of  Kffisarianf  is  the  ruined  convent  of  AatSri. 

A  toilsome  path  ascends  from  KsBsarianf  in  1 1/2  ^r*  to  the  top 
of  the  long  and  treeless  ridge  of  Hymettos  (3370  ft.).  The  view 
to  the  E.,  on  which  side  the  mountain  falls  more  abruptly,  in* 
eludes  the  fertile  Mesogia  (p.  117)  and  the  Cyclades  (Andres,  Te- 
nos,  Keofi).  To  the  N.E.  are  the  lofty  mountains  of  Euboea.  The 
honey  of  Hymettos  is  still  as  famous  as  of  yore ,  but  most  of  the 
fragrant  honey  now  sold  under  this  name  (p.  8)  comes  from  the 
Tonrko  Yonni  and  other  parts  of  Attica.  The  marble  of  Mt.  Hymet- 
tos, of  a  bluish-gray  colour,  was  less  highly  prized  in  antiquity  j  one 
of  the  old  quarries  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Kakorrhevma  Gorge 
(1805  ft),  V2  It'*  to  the  S.  of  the  Kssariani  monastery. 

Marathon. 

This  intereating  but  somewhat  expensive  excursion  may  be  aocom- 
pushed  in  one  day,  if  an  early  start  be  made.  Provisions  should  be  taken 
from  Athens.  —  Cakbiagb  troxa.  Athens  to  the  Soros,  or  monnd  in  the  plain 
of  Marathon,  in  about  4Vs  hrs. ;  fare  50^  dr.  (on  account  of  the  relays 
of  horses  whidi  must  be  sent  on  beforehand).  —  Saddlk  Hobsb  (15  dr.) 
from  KtfhUia  (p.  108)  to  Vrand,  4  hrs.  \  thence  across  the  plain  and  past 
the  Sor^i  to  Marathon,  IV4  hr. ;  back  to  Kephisia  vi&  the  Cav€  of  Pan, 
4*/shTs.,  in  all  IO1/4  hrs.,  exclusive  of  the  time  spent  at  Marathon.  —  Biders 
may  proceed  from  Marathon  to  TaM  the  same  day  (comp.  p.  109). 

KoAD  fSOM  Athens  to  Maiulth6n.  —  We  leave  Athens  by  the 
Kephisia  road  and  turn  to  the  right  beyond  Ampelokepi  (p.  109). 
To  the  left  rise  the  heights  of  the  Tourko  Vouni,  and  to  the  right  is 
the  Hymelto8y  with  the  conspicuous  white  wall  enclosing  the  ruined 
convent  of  8t.  John  the  Hunter  ( A^ioc  'lodlvvTjc  Kuvyjy^c).  As  the 
road  passes  near  the  W.  spurs  of  Pentelikon,  we  observe  to  the  left 
the  villages  of  Ghalandri,  Marousi,  and  Kephisia ,  embosomed  in 
vineyards,  cornfields,  and  olive-groves.  The  white  marble  quarries 
on  the  slope  of  Pentelikon  are  also  visible.  After  passing  a  chapel 
and  several  wells,  we  reach,  1^4  hr.  after  leaving  Athens,  a  group 
of  houses  and  a  mined  chapel,  at  the  N.  extremity  of  Mt.  Hymettos, 
where  it  approaches  to  within  about  3  M.  of  Pentelikon.  The  name 
of  this  place,  Stavrds  or  'cross*,  is  derived  from  its  position  at  the 
point  where  the  road  to  Marathon  and  Laurion  crosses  those  to  the 
N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  Attic  plain.  In  front  of  the  chapel  is  a  lofty 
Byzantine  column,  with  an  inscription,  dating  from  1237-38.  The 
nilway-station  of  Uraka  (p.  117)  lies  near  this  point. 

OiU'road  crosses  the  railway  and  leads  to  the  E.,  skirting  the  S. 
I^lirs  of  Pentelikon.  In  about  Vs  ^-  ^^  reach  the  small  village  of 
CkmvUi^  and  in  72^'*  more,  after  passing  through  extensive  olive- 
poves.  we  arrive  at  the  estate  of  Pikirmi,  where  a  short  halt  Is 
Uptitty  made  to  change  horses.    Pikermi  was  the  scene,  in  Apri] 
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1870,  of  the  last  important  outbreak  of  brigandage  in  Greece^  in 
which  an  Italian  and  three  EngKsh  gentlemen  were  captured  and 
shot  by  the  bandits.  Fossilized  bones  of  the  latest  tertiary  period 
have  been  found  in  the  bed  of  the  Valanaris^  a  mountain  torrent 
here,  which,  however,  is  usually  dry.  The  road  runs  for  about  3  M. 
along  the  bank  of  this  torrent,  which  reaches  the  sea  at  RapkinQf  a 
name  recalling  that  of  the  dome  Araphen.  At  the  farm  of  Vourvay 
about  2V2  M.  to  the  S.  of  Pikerml,  an  ancient  necropolis,  covered 
by  a  tumulus,  was  excavated  in  1889  (comp.  p.  86).  —  On  the 
summit  of  the  EttoSj  a  hill  to  the  ri^ht  somewhat  resembling  a 
feudal  castle ,  traces  of  ancient  fortifications  have  been  discovered. 
A  little  beyond  this  hill  the  road  turns  to  the  N.,  passing  at  some 
distance  from  a  guard-house  situated  on  the  hill  to  the  right  The 
slopes  and  spurs  of  Pentelikon  are  covered  with  fine  pine-forests 
and  groves  of  arbutus,  lentiscus,  and  other  shrubs.  The  traveller 
will  rarely  meet  any  passers-by  except  shepherds,  peasants  collect- 
ing resin,  or  occasionally  (in  autumn)  fishermen  hawking  their  catch 
in  four-wheeled  carts  from  village  to  village  in  the  plain. 

After  crossing  the  ridge  we  obtain  a  magnificent  *View  of  the 
pinedad  foreground,  the  azure  sea,  the  island  of  EubcBa,  and  part  of 
the  plain  of  Marathon,  with  the  projecting  peninsula  i>i  Kynosoura  ,* 
to  the  left  are  the  slopes  of  the  Pentelikon  and  the  Agrieliki.  The 
hamlet  of  OerotzakoUli,  visible  for  a  few  moments  about  ^^  M.  to 
the  left  of  the  road,  possesses  a  spring  of  drinking-water.  Soon 
after,  in  about  i^/2  hrs.  from  the  start,  the  carriage  draws  up  by  a  sol- 
itary farm-house,  with  a  wine-press.  About  250  yds.  to  the  N. ,  in 
the  middle  of  the  Plain  of  Karathon,  is  the  isolated  knoll  called 
*8ords,  30-40  ft.  in  height  and  about  200  yds.  in  oiicumference, 
partly  overgrown  with  brushwood.  This  has  been  proved  bytha  ex- 
cavations undertaken  in  1890  by  the  Ephory  of  Antlqullies  to  be 
the  mound  raised  over  the  graves  of  the  Athenians,  who  fell  in  tiie 
battle  of  Marathon,  on  the  16th  or  16th  day  of  Metageitnion  (10^ 
Sept),  in  the  year  B.  G.  490,  and  so  probably  marks  the  spot 
where  the  struggle  was  hottest.  The  obsidian  arrow-heads  and  oth^ 
objects  found  during  earlier  excavations  inolined  some  antiquarians 
to  place  the  construction  of  the  mound  in  prehistoric  times.  The 
Sor6s  commands  the  best  view  of  the  battle^eld. 

Looking  towards  the  N.W.  and  W.,  we  see  two  valleys  ascending  fi^mt 
the  plain,  to  the  right  the  valley  of  MarathoA  (p.  116)  and  to  the  left  tluit  of 
Vr^md  (p.  115).  The  latter,  which  even  160  yda.  from  its  month  is  nea4y 
liOOvds.  broad,  seems  to  have  been  occupied  hy  the  Athenian  airmy  (^f 
10,000  men)  under  MUtiadesy  in  order  to  attack  the  Persian  flank  in  mh 
narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  should  they  attempt. to-* 
repeat  the  successful  march  of  Peisistratos  on  Athens  by  the  8.  outlet  fronii 
the  plain  (corresponding  with  the  present  road).  The  Persians  had  landed 
in  the  Bay  of  Marathon  on  the  advice  of  Hippias,  and  their  only  chaaaa 
lay  in  driving  the  Athenians  from  their  strong  position.  The  ^aialaA^ 
general  hesitated  several  days  before  making  the  attempt 

BerodotuSy  who  was  the  first  to  commit  an  account  of  the  battla  <0 
writing,'  about  40 years  later,  describes  it  as  follows:  •-  ^Then  at  le:     ^ 
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when  his  own  turn  was  come,  the  Athenian  battle  was  set  in  array,  and 
this  was  the  order  of  it:  Gallimachus  the  Polemarch  led  the  right  wing; 
for  it  was  at  that  time  a  rule  with  the  Athenians  to  give  the  right  wing 
to  the  Polemarch.  After  this  followed  the  tribes,  according  as  they  were 
numbered,  in  an  nnbroken  line;  while  last  of  all  came  the  Platseans, 
forming  the  left  wing.  And  ever  since  that  day  it  has  been  a  custom 
with  the  Athenians,  in  the  sacrifices  and  assemblies  held  each  fifth  yeur 
at  Athens,  for  the  Athenian  herald  to  implore  the  blessing  of  the  gods 
on  the  Pli^eeans  conjointly  with  the  Athenians.  Now,  as  Uiey  mftrshall- 
ed  the  host  upon  the  field  of  Marathon,  in  order  that  the  Athenian 
front  might  be  of  equal  length  with  the  Median,  the  ranks  of  the  centre 
were  diminished,  and  it  became  the  weakest  part  of  the  line,  while  the 
wings  were  both  made  strong  with  a  depth  of  many  ranks.  So  when  the 
battle  was  set  in  array,  and  the  victims  showed  themselves  favourable, 
instantly  the  Athenians,  so  soon  as  they  were  let  go,  charged  the  barbar- 
ians  at  a  run.  Now  the  distance  between  the  two  armies  was  little  short 
of  oight  ftu'longs.  The  Persians,  therefore,  when  they  saw  the  Greeks 
coming  on  at  a  speed,  made  ready  to  receive  them,  although  it  seemed 
to  them  that  the  Athenians  were  bereft  of  their  senses,  and  bent  upon 
their  own  destruction;  for  they  saw  a  mere  handful  of  men  coming  on 
at  a  run  without  either  hffrsemen  or  archers.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  barbarians;  but  the  Athenians  in  close  array  fell  upon  them,  and 
fonght  in  a  manner  worthy  of  being  recorded.  They  were  the  first  of  the 
Greeks,  so  far  as  I  know,  who  introduced  the  custom  of  charging  the 
enemy  at  a  run,  and  they  were  likewise  the  first  who  dared  to  look  upon 
the  Median  garb,  and  to  face  men  clad  in  that  fashion.  Until  this  time 
the  very  name  of  the  Medes  had  been  a  terror  to  the  Greeks  to  hear.  The 
two  armies  fought  together  on  the  plain  of  Marathon  for  a  length  of  time*, 
and  in  the  mid  battle,  where  the  Persians  themselves  and  the  Sacee  had 
their  place,  the  barbarians  were  victorious,  and  broke  and  pursued  the 
Greeks  into  the  inner  country;  but  on  the  two  wings  the  Athenians  and 
the  Platceans  defeated  the  enemy.  Having  so  done,  they  suffered  the 
routed  barbarians  to  fly  at  their  ease,  and  joining  the  two  wings  in  one, 
fell  upon  those  who  had  broken  their  own  centre,  and  fought  and  con- 
quered them.  These  likewise  fled,  and  now  the  Athenians  hung  upon 
the  runaways  and  cut  them  down,  chasing  them  all  the  way  to  the  shore, 
on  reaching  whieh  they  laid  hold  of  the  ships  and  called  aloud  for  fire. 
It  was  in  the  struggle  here  that  Callimachus  the  Polemarch,  after  greatly 
distinguishing  himself,  lost  his  life;  Stesilaus  too,  the  son  of  Thrasilaus, 
one  of  the  generals,  was  slain ;  and  Cync&girus,  the  son  of  Euphorion, 
having  seized  on  a  vessel  of  the  enemy^s  by  the  ornament  at  the  stern, 
had  his  hand  cut  off  by  the  blow  of  an  axe,  and  so  perished ;  as  likewise 
did  many  other  Athenians  of  note  and  name.  Nevertheless  the  Athenians 
secured  in  this  way  seven  of  the  vessels ;  while  with  the  remainder  the 
barbarians  pushed  ofi^  (Rawlinson^s  Translation). 

Doubts  have  recently  been  raised  by  military  experts  as  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  body  of  heavily-armed  men  in  close  formation  covering  a 
mile  at  the  double,  and  it  is  now  thought  that  Miltiades  waited  for  the 
Persians  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vrana  valley,  where  he  would  have  been 
protected  from  a  cavalry  attack  on  his  flank  by  the  heights  on  either 
side,  and  that  it  .was  only  when  the  opposing  forces  were  within  arrow- 
sbot  that  the  order  to  charge  was  given. 

The  loss  of  the  Barbarians  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  6400 
men,  most  of  whom  were  probably  cut  down  while  attempting  to  escape. 
A  painting  by  Polygnotos  in  the  Stoa  Pceklle  at  Athens  represented  the 
large  swamp  to  the  N.  as  the  scene  of  great  slaughter  among  the  Persians. 
Of  the  Athenians  192  were  slain,  besides  whom  a  number  of  Plateeans 
&nd  slaves  also  fell.  The  dead  were  laid  in  common  graves  according  to 
mce,  and  over  all  was  raised  a  lofty  mound  (the  Sords).  A  similar  mound, 
of  whieh  all  trace  has  disappeared,  covered  the  remains  of  the  Platseans 
and  those  of  the  slaves  who  were  deemed  worthy  of  this  honour. 

Pausanias  visited  the  battle-fleld  and  speaks  of  a  Funereal  Mon- 
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ument  to  Miltiades^  who,  however,  did  not  die  till  a  later  date, 
after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  to  Paros.  A  Tropaeon,  or  monu- 
ment of  victory,  is  also  mentioned.  One  or  other  of  these  monu- 
ments was  formerly  supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  so-called 
Pyrgosj  the  remains  of  a  square  substructure  of  marble,  about  1/2  M. 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  Sords,  close  by  a  solitary  cypress  and  a  wine- 
press; but  an  examination  made  in  1890  indicated  that  the  blocks 
of  marble  had  been  brought  hither  from  some  other  erection. 


Bridle  Path  fbom  Kbphisia  to  Mabathon.  —  a,  Vii  Stamdta, 
"We  proceed  towards  the  N.,  the  road  at  first  leading  through  olive- 
groves,  vineyards,  and  cornfields.  The  cultivation,  however,  gradu^ 
ally  disappears,  and  we  finally  reach  a  district  overgrown  by  arbutus, 
lentisks,  and  sparsely-sown  pines.  To  the  right  rise  the  barren  W. 
slopes  of  the  Pentelikon,  on  which  several  new  marble  quarries  are 
now  worked.  The  road  winds  round  the  K.W,  base  of  the  hill,  one 
of  the  spurs  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  modem  fort  of  Kastrdki. 
At  the  point  where  the  road  forks,  at  the  foot  of  the  Kastrdki  hill 
(55  min.),  we  keep  to  the  right  along  the  height,  then  at  the  next 
(16  min.)  fork  bear  to  the  left  at  a  cistern  (the  path  to  the  right  leads 
to  Dionyso,  see  below).  After  35  min.  more  we  reach  a  Panagfd  Ckapel 
beneath  some  lofty  trees  near  a  draw-well,  aijd  a  large  Magasi^  both 
belonging  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Stamdta  (1245  ft.). 

In  the  principal  building  in  the  village  (belonging  to  Elidpoulot)  is  a 
small  collection  of  sculptures,  etc.,  exhumed  at  Dionyso  by  the  American 
ArchflBological  School.  —  About  V4  H.  to  the  S.  of  Stamdta  traces  of  the 
deme  of  Plotheia  are  supposed  to  have  been  discovered^  while  we  are 
probably  justified  in  placing  to  the  N.  the  deme  of  Hekale,  the  heroine  of 
which  hospitably  entertained  Theseus  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull- 

Our  road  passes  to  the  left  of  Stamata,  over  an  undulating  plateau, 
and  at  the  end  of  a  short  hollow  emerges  on  (V2  tr.)  a  small  plain, 
with  a  well,  where  the  roads  to  Vrana  (right j  i^/^hi.)  and  to  Mara- 
thon (left;  21/4  hrs.)  diverge  from  each  other.  Both  roads  cross  the 
Apkorismd^  or  N.  spur  of  Pentelikon.  The  road  to  Vrana  commands 
a  magnificent  *VrBW  of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  the  sea,  and  the 
mountains  of  Eubcea.  Near  the  ruined  Convent  of  St,  George  opens 
the  ravine  of  Rapet6sa,  separating  the  Aphorismd  from  the  AgrieUki^ 
the  slopes  of  which  harbour  a  large  quantity  of  game  (route  from 
Dionyso,  see  below).  The  piles  of  stones  are  merely  the  clearings 
of  the  fields. 

b.  The  route  via  Dionyso  follows  the  Stamata  route  as  far  as  the 
Kastraki  hill  (see  above).  After  li/^  hr.  we  branch  to  the  right  by  a 
cistern,  and  in  li/4  hr.  more  we  reach  Dionyso,  passing  a  fountain 
half-way.  This  picturesquely-situated  spot  (1346  ft.)  was  the  ancient 
deme  of  Ikaria  and  plays  a  prominent  part  in  the  Dionysiac  myths. 
The  railway  from  Kephisia  to  Dionyso  (p.  108)  runs  passenger-trains 
in  summer.  —  Riding  on  through  the  ravine  of  RapeUSsa  and  past  the 
Convent  of  St.  George  (see  above)  we  reach  Vrana  in  2  hrs.  more. 
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Vran&y  4-41/2  lirs»  from  Kephlsia,  is  a  miserable  village,  probably 
oecapying  the  site  of  the  deme  of  Probdlinthos.  In  the  lateral  valley 
otAvldtMy  to  the  N.,  was  perhaps  the  Sanctuary  of  Hercules,  in  or 
near  which  the  Athenians  were  posted  before  the  battle,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the  Persians  and,  if  necessary,  oppose  their 
sonthward  march  (comp.  p.  113). 

The  road  from  Vrani  to  the  (40  mln.)  Sords  (p.  112)  runs  in  an 
E.  direction  as  far  as  the  Athens  main  road,  then  through  fields  to 
the  mound.  —  The  main  road  runs  N.  to  Marathon  (3  M.),  passing 
on  the  way  (2  M.)  BH,  a  hamlet  a  little  beyond  the  shining  dry  bed 
of  the  Charadra,  at  the  foot  of  the  Stavrokordki  (1015  ft.),  where 
lodgings  may  be  obtained  (with  an  introduction)  at  the  house  of 
M.  Skousds,  the  banker  (p.  10). 

Marathony  or  Marath6na,  4V2  ^^s.  from  Eephisia,  a  village 
with  750  inhab.,  once  the  abode  of  Herodes  Atticns  (p.  32),  is  the 
most  important  place  in  the  plain  to  which  it  gives  name,  and  makes 
an  impression  of  comparative  prosperity.  Between  the  houses  and  the 
bed  of  the  stream  extend  well-kept  and  well- watered  gardens,  which 
give  the  place  an  air  of  cheerfulness  and  thrift.  Night-quarters  (poor) 
may  be  obtained  in  the  village  inns  or  at  one  of  the  other  houses. 

We  may  make  the  return-journey  from  Marathon  to  Kephisia  by 
way  of  the  (40  min.)  Oavt  of  Pan  (27rV]Xaiov).  A  guide  is  necessary 
as  the  agogiatffi  usually  do  not  know  the  way.  This  grotto,  from  a 
fancifal  resemblance  of  its  stalactites  to  flocks  of  goats,  has  been 
identified  with  that  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  but  it  is  otherwise 
uninteresting.  It  lies  in  a  somewhat  hidden  position,  to  the  left  of 
the  road  to  Kalentzi-Kapanadriti  and  to  the  right  of  that  to  Kephisia. 
We  pass  the  mill  of  JVmdz,  a  Prankish  tower,  and  a  copious  spring 
(Kephaldri)  enclosed  by  ancient  masonry.  From  the  last  we  overlook 
the  Mandri  tes  Oraeat,  or  fold  of  the  old  woman,  a  circle  of  stones, 
probably  belonging  to  an  old  fortification.  —  Hence  to  Kephisia  in 
33/4  hours. 

An  ExcuBSioM  to  Rhamnus  from  Marathon  and  back  takes  6-6Vs  brs., 
beflides  a  stay  of  2-8  hrs.  (Provisions  and  water  should  be  brought  ttom 
Marathon.)  From  the  village  of  Marathon  we  ascend  past  the  cemetery 
and  traverse  a  hilly  district  to  (1  hr.)  Epdno-SoiUi.  Barely  i  hr.  from  here, 
the  last  20  min.  of  the  route  along  a  mineral-railway  (p.  116)  which  we 
twice  cross  (first  at  a  gorge  through  which  the  route  from  Eato-Souli, 
P>  116,  ascends),  is  a  small  plain  with  a  CTutpet  of  8t.  John  Chrytottom  and 
a  well  of  good  water  on  the  bank  of  a  brook  fringed  with  oleanders.  The 
rest  of  the  way  (to  the  right  of  the  gorge,  not  along  the  railway)  leads 
in  V4-I  hr.  through  the  VaUey  of  Limikd^  which  is  intersected  by  a  low  hill 
with  remains  of  ancient  graves  and  walls,  and  across  a  fertile  plain. 

The  ancient  seaport  town  of  Ahamnas  has  no  modem  representative, 
and  its  site  is  marked  only  by  a  heap  of  ruins.  As  the  path  descends  to 
the  beach,  we  first  reach  a  small,  projecting  plateau,  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  two  ancient  Templbs.  To  the  left  lay  the  SmaUer  Tomple^ 
34  ft  long  and  21  ft.  wide,  consisting  of  the  simplest  form  of  a  cella  in 
antis,  with  a  portico  supported  by  two  Doric  columns  of  poros  stone.  The 
^iacent  Latgtr  Tmnple^  estimated  to  have  been  98  ft.  long  and  37  ft.  wide, 
was  a  Doric  peripteros,  with  12  columns  at  the  sides  and  6  at  the  ends, 
uid  eonsisted  of  a  pronaos,  a  cella,  and  a  posticum.    It  has  the  same 
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orientation  as  the  other,  though  not  absolutely  parallel  to  it.  Eight  frag- 
ments  of  colnmns  are  still  erect,  and  the  absence  of  fluting  indicates  that 
the  building  was  never  finished.  The  smaller  temple,  to  which,  apparently, 
only  two  steps  ascended,  was  probably  the  original  sanctuary  (6th  cent.) 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  while  the  larger  was  afterwards  erected  to  re- 
place it ;  both  were  dedicated  to  NemesiSj,  who  Is  the  only  divinity  known 
to  have  been  worshipped  at  fihamnus.  The  cnlt-statue  of  the  goddess  was 
executed  by  Phidias  or  Agorakritos,  and  the  block  of  white  Parian  marble 
from  which  it  was  hewn  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by  the  Persians  for 
a  monument  in  commemoration  of  their  expected  victory.  Excavations 
made  by  the  Archaeological  Society  in  1891  led  to  the  discovery  in  the  smaller 
temple  of  a  colossal  statue  of  Themis  with  a  marble  seat  in  front,  and  in  tbe 
larger  temple  of  the  reliefs  from  the  pedestal  of  the  cnlt-statue.  The  entrance 
to  the  sacred  precinct  enclosing  both  temples  is  on  the  S.E.,  in  front. 

From  the  terrace  on  which  the  temples  stand  we  now  descend  to  the 
ancient  fortified  town  of  Bhamnus,  the  walls  of  which,  half  buried  in  a 
luxuriant  growth  of  evergreens,  are  still  standing,  at  places  almost  in 
their  full  height.  The  door-posts  of  the  great  gateway,  wMch  was  probably 
built  before  the  Hellenistic  period,  still  contains  the  holes  into  which  the 
bolts  were  shot.  Near  by  is  a  curious  Circular  BuUding.  Abont  V4  H.  to 
the  S.W.  is  a  Banctuary  of  Amphiaraoi  with  walls  of  fine  polygonal  masonry, 
and  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  >/«  ^'  ^o  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^^^  ThecUrey  open  to  the 
sea,  the  seats  in  which  ran  straight  up  the  centre  and  were  probably  made 
of  wood ;  only  the  front  rows  had  marble  seats,  two  of  which  still  remain. 
—  We  may  descend  hence,  past  various  ruined  walls,  in  10  min.  to  the 
shore.  —  Bhamnus  is  seldom  mentioned  in  antiquity.  Its  modern  name 
is  Ovri6kasirOy  a  corruption  of  Ebrsedkastro,  or  Jewish  town. 

We  may  now  return  to  the  S.,  through  the  Limiku  valley  (p.  116), 
which  runs  from  N.  to  8.,  and  via  (6  M.)  the  village  of  Kcao-BovUf  with 
its  conspicuous  Turkish  tower.  A  little  on  this  side  of  the  village  and 
on  the  low  hill  called  BtavrokordJH  at  the  village  itself,  are  a  few  ruins, 
marking  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  Trikorytho$.  A  recommendation 
will  ensure  a  night's  lodging  at  Kato-Souli  at  the  house  of  M.  Soutflos. 
Abdut  V4  M.  beyond  Kato-Souli,  by  the  wayside,  is  a  spring,  known  in 
ancient  times  as  Makaria.  To  the  left  extends  the  great  marsh  to  the  N. 
of  the  plain  of  Marathon,  which  proved  fatal  taso  many  Persian  fugitives. 
We  take  about  iVt  hr.  to  reach  Marathon  from  Kato-Souli,  the  route 
leading  via  Bii  (p.  115). 

Fbom  Bhamnus  to  Kalamos  (p.  166),  6  hrs.  The  bridle-path  firom 
Epano'Souli  leads  across  the  railway  not  far  from  the  spring  near  the 
chapel  of  St.  John  (p.  115)  aad  then  turns  to  the  right  past  a  Chapel  of 
Elijah  and  again  across  the  railway  before  bearing  to  the  W.  In  3  hrs. 
we  reach  Orammatiko.  with  iron-mines,  the  ore  from  which  is  conveyed 
to  the  coast  by  the  little  railway  to  the  l^.W.  of  Bhamnus.  Oontinuing 
hence  in  a  W.  direction,  and  then  striking  N.W.  over  gentle  hills,  we 
pass,  2  hrs.  farther  on,  Kapandriii  (p.  166),  and  follow  the  carriage-road 
to  (2  hrs.)  Kalamos. 


1.  Lanrion  and  Cape  8u2iion. 

40  M.  Bail  WAT  in  2^4  hrs.  (fares  7  dr.  36,  5  dr.  551.^  return  -  ticket, 
available  for  two  days,  12  dr.  70,  9  dr.  50  1.).  —  The  interval  between 
the  arrival  of  the  first  train  at,  and  the  departure  of  the  last  from  Lanrion, 
affords  time  for  a  visit  to  Gape  Sunion  on  foot.  Garriages  are  generally 
in  waiting  at  the  railway -station  of  Laurion,  but  it  is  safer  to  order  one 
by  telegraph  (comp.  p.  119).  —  Steamer  from  the  Pireeus,  see  p.  199. 

From  Athens  (Kephisia  Station,  p.  107;  PI.  D,  2)  to  (A^^  M.) 
Arakliy  see  p.  107.  The  line  to  Laurion  here  diverges  to  the  E.,  passes 
(7  M.)  Chalandri  (p.  109),  on  the  depression  between  the  Pentelikon 
(N.)  and  the  Hymettos  (S.),  and  then  turns  to  the  S.   From  stat 
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Kraka  (685  ft.)  a  fine  pine -wood  extends  to  the  slopes  of  the 
Pentelikon.  Farther  on,  to  the  right,  stands  a  chapel  dedicated  to 
St.  Nicholas.  Adjacent  is  a  white  marble  monument  of  a  late  period 
of  Greek  art;  consisting  of  a  lion  sitting  on  his  haunches,  with  his 
head  turned  towards  the  left.  It  stood  on  a  square  platform,  now  in 
rains.  Beyond  stat.  Kampfts  we  enter  the  Mesdgia  (Meo^fata,  the 
inland),  an  undulating  district  of  hill  and  plain,  stretching  to  the 
spurs  of  Pentelikon  on  the  N.,  to  the  Hymettos  on  the  W.,  to  the 
vicinity  of  Markopoulo  on  the  S.,  and  to  the  coast-hills  on  the  £. 

15  M.  Li6pesi>  a  pleasant  village  with  2100  inhab.,  undoubt- 
edly occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  deme  of  Paeania,  the  birth- 
place of  Demosthenes.  (About  31/2  ^'  *o  *he  E.  lies  the  village  of 
Spdta,  where  some  interesting  cave- tombs  were  brought  to  light  in 
1877  J  while  the  tumuli  of  VourvH  and  ot  Velanid^za  lie  respect- 
ively 13/4  and  31/2  M.  farther  on.)  -—  I8V2  M.  Kornpi.  The  large 
village  (3700  inhab.)  lies  to  the  right,  at  the  base  of  the  Pani  or 
Hill  of  Pan  (naveTov)  and  the  KeratSa-Vouni  rising  on  the  S.;  the 
two  highest  peaks  are  2015  ft.  and  2135  ft.  high.  Euboea  is  visible 
on  the  left  for  some  distance. 

22  M.  Mark6poulo  CB/VrU*.;,  a  village  with  2000  inhab.,  situated 
on  a  rising  ground  amid  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  also  shows  traces 
of  an  ancient  deme,  the  name  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained. 

A  Mycenaean  Necropolis  was  found  by  StaVs  near  Markupoulo,  consiating 
of  22  tombs  hewn  in  the  rock  and  separated  by  steep  and  narrow  galleries 
(drdmoi).  Similar  tombs  have  been  discovered  near  Brauron  and  Prasia; 
(see  below). 

About  3  M.  to  the  "S.E.  of  If  arkdpoolo  lies  Fradna,  the  ancient  Brauron^ 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  principal  sanctuaries  of  Artemis,  which  contained 
the  wooden  image  of  the  eoddess  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Tauris 
by  Iphigeneia  (comp.  p.  4$).  The  ancient  remains  here  are  very  scanty. 
—  The  ruined  village  of  Mwinda^  2  M.  to  the  8.E.  of  Markopoulo,  said 
to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  Turks,  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Myrrhinoiis^  which  possessed  temples  of  Artemis  Kolainis  and  Athena. 

From  Mark6puIo  a  road  (by  carr.  I74  hr.,  on  foot  IV*  hr.)  leads  to 
the  E.  to  (5  M.)  the  Porto  Saphti,  a  fine  natural  harbour,  divided  into 
two  basins  by  a  tongue  of  land  with  a  few  houses  and  a  chapel  of 
8t.  Nicholas.  The  S.  part  of  the  bay  belonged  in  antiquity  to  Ftasiae, 
one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  Attica  welded  into  one  political  community 
by  Theseus  (p.  15).  The  town  lay  on  the  Cape  of  Kordni^  which  forms 
the  8.  boundary  of  the  bay,  and  is  known  in  classic  history  as  the  port 
from  which  the  Theorise,  or  sacrificial  embassies  to  Delos,  took  their 
departure.  To  the  N.  ot  Cape  Eordni  lies  a  small  rocky  islet,  accessible 
only  from  one  side  (K.)f  on  which  is  a  colossal  marble  figure  in  a  sitting 
posture.  Popular  fancy  has  seen  some  resemblance  in  this  figure  to  a 
tailor  (^a<pT7)<;)f  and  has  named  the  bay  accordingly. 

Near  (26^/2  M.)  Kalyvia  the  mountains  on  both  sides  close  in  a 
little  and  begin  to  merge  in  the  hills  of  Laurion.  —  27^2  M.  Ke- 
ratia,  a  thriving  village  with  2500  inhab. ,  possegses  pleasant  gar- 
dens and  fruit-trees  and  an  excellent  spring,  the  water  of  which  is 
sent  even  to  Thorik6  and  Laurion.  It  probably  corresponds  to  the 
old  deme  of  Kephali.   A  strong  red  wine,  without  resin,  is  produced 
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34  M.  Daskalid  and  then  SpUiazSzay  both  to  the  left  of  the  rail- 
way, which  now  descends  through  a  long  valley,  side  by  side  with 
the  highroad.  Signs  of  our  approach  to  a  mining-district  become 
more  numerous. 

38  M.  Thorikb  or  TherUcd,  on  the  spacious  harbour  of  Porto 
Mandriy  contains  considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  Thorikds, 

In  legendary  history  Thorikds  appears  as  the  residence  of  Sang  Kepba- 
los,  husband  of  Prokris,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  the  story  of  whose 
visit  to  Crete  is  undoubtedly  based  on  some  early  intercourse  with  that 
ancient  home  of  culture.  Thorikds  was  one  of  the  twelve  towns  of  the 
Syncekismos  of  Theseus  (p.  15),  but  thenceforth  disappears  from  history 
till  the  23rd  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.  G.  l09),  when  we  read 
that  the  Athenians  surrounded  it  with  massive  walls  to  repel  any  attack 
the  Spartans  might  make  from  this  side  on  the  silver-mines  of  Laurion. 

Most  of  the  ruins  lie  at  the  S.  base  of  the  pointed  hill  Of  Vtle- 
iouH  (480  ft.)  to  the  N.W.  of  the  harbour,  connected  by  a  saddle 
with  a  lower  hill  (400  ft.)  to  the  N.  The  most  extensive  are  those 
of  the  Theatbb,  which  we  observe  at  some  distance  to  the  left  of 
the  railway  and  road.  The  auditorium  faces  the  S.  and  is  embedded 
between  two  low  spurs  of  the  hill,  a  fact  which  no  doubt  accounts 
for  the  oval  form  nowhere  else  met  with  in  buildings  of  this  kind. 
It  is  bounded  by  a  marble  wall  resembling  that  of  a  fortress.  The 
tiers  of  seats,  formed  of  large  slabs  of  stone,  are  nearly  all  destroyed. 
The  structures  on  the  outside  of  the  enclosing  wall,  to  the  N.W. 
and  N.E.,  were  probably  the  substructures  for  flights  of  steps 
ascending  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  whence  other  flights  descended  on 
the  inside  to  the  seats.  The  substructure  to  the  N.W.  is  in  tolerable 
preservation ;  it  is  intersected  by  a  low  passage  with  a  corbelled 
vaulting,  a  device  by  which  building  material  is  saved  without  loss 
of  supporting  capacity.  Nothing  has  been  found  in  the  nature  of 
a  stage.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  orchestra  are  the  remains  of  a 
quadrangular  structure,  which  may  not  improbably  represent  a 
small  Temple  of  Dionysos.  The  rooms  on  the  opposite  side  were 
probably  used  for  storing  theatrical  properties.  —  A  little  to  the 
N.  of  the  theatre  is  an  ancient  circular  Cistern,  the  stones  of  which 
are  coated  with  mortar;  part  of  the  enclosing  wall,  in  the  polygonal 
style,  is  also  preserved.  More  to  the  W.  is  an  ancient  Watch  Tower, 
still  of  considerable  height,  near  which  are  the  stumps  of  some 
columns  and  other  remains. 

In  1893  traces  were  discovered  on  the  Veletouri  and  the  hilla  beyond 
of  a  MycensDan  settlement,  above  still  earlier  remains;  and  on  the  N.W. 
slope  a  number  of  Mycensean  vaulted  tombs  were  excavated.  The  objects 
discovered  are  now  in  the  National  Museum  at  Athens. 

Another  section  of  the  ruins  lies  to  the  E.  of  the  village  of  Tho- 
rik6  and  of  the  abandoned  factory  built  on  the  tongue  of  land 
separating  the  Porto  Mandri  from  the  smaller  bay  to  the  N.,  called 
the  Vrysaki  or  Franko  Limani.  The  remains  here  are  those  of  a  line 
of  fortifications  of  polygonal  masonry,  provided  at  intervals  with 
'^wers,  which  faced  the  E.  and  ran  from  the  Bay  of  Vrysaki  to  the 
ly  of  Mandri.    At  the  highest  point  of  this  wall,  near  the  little 
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chapel  of  -fif^  Nieholat,  are  the  foundations  of  a  large  tower,  to  the  N. 
of  which  are  traces  of  a  gateway.  On  the  W.  is  a  conesponding 
line  of  fortifications,  not  so  distinctly  traceable,  on  the  hill  with 
the  factory- chimney. 

Beyond  Thorik6  the  railway  skirts  the  coast,  traversing  the  hol- 
low between  the  low  coast-hills  (100  ft.)  on  the  E.,  with  the  vil-. 
iage  of  Nyktochori  on  their  slopes,  and  the  higher  hills  to  the  W. 
It  ends  at  the  bay  of  Laurioii. 

40  M.  Laarion.  ~  Hot«1.  HdiKL  d'£obope,  opposite  the  W.  side  of 
the  station,  bed  3-4  dr.  (bargain  necessary) ;  no  restaurant.  —  Sefltanraiitfl. 
MAiua;  Tdn  Xindn.  —  Cttf4  at  the  station. 

Carriage  to  Cape  Colonna  (p.  120;  1V«  hr.),  obtained  from  Casella^  15  dr. 
Comp.  p.  116. 

Laurion  or  Laurium  (pronounced  Ldvrion),  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bay  of  Ergastiri  (£rgasteria  =  work;ihops) ,  is  an  entirely 
modem  town  with  5100  inhabitants,  all  of  whom,  except  a  few 
French,  German,  Italian,  and  English  officials  at  the  mines,  are  of 
Hellenic  race.  It  consists  of  a  colony  of  workmen's  houses,  laid  out 
in  regular  lines  and  on  a  uniform  pattern  round  the  large  smelting- 
works.  The  roomy  harbour,  which  must  certainly  have  been  used  by 
the  ancient  Greeks,  generally  contains  a  few  steamers,  taking  in  or 
discharging  cargo,  and  some  of  the  market-boats  that  keep  up  a 
traffic  with  the  iEgean  Islands. 

The  name  of  Laurion^  which  may  perhaps  have  survived  in  tha't  of 
Legrana  now  assigned  to  one  of  the  mining  districts,  was  applied  by  the 
ancient  Greeks  to  the  whole  of  the  hilly  and  metalliferous  part  of  the 
Attic  peninsula  to  the  8.  of  a  line  drawn  from  Thorikos  (p.  118)  to  Ana- 
phlystos.  The  exact  period  at  which  the  art  of  mining,  long  known  in  the 
Orient,  was  introduced  into  Attica  is  unknown,  but  it  was  not  practised 
with  any  very  profitable  result  in  the  time  of  Solon.  The  mines  were  the 
property  of  the  state  and  farmed  out  to  enterprising  citizens,  on  heredi- 
tary leases.  The  price  of  the  lease,  which  at  a  later  date  was  usually  a 
talent  (ca.  225/.)  tor  each  mine,  and  1/24  of  the  annual  returns  were  paid 
into  the  public  treasury.  All  that  was  left  after  defraying  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  government  was  divided  among  the  citizens.  The  miners 
were  invariably  slaves.  The  workings  consisted,  as  in  our  own  time, 
of  shafts  (<pp<aTa,  wells)  and  galleries  (uicdvou.01,  mines),  and  the  large 
chambers  excavated  underground  were  supplied  with  air  by  ventilating 
shafts  (il/oxofyuJYia).  Injury  to  the  columns  (op(i.oi,  |x«aoxpiveT<:)  left  stand- 
ing to  prop  the  roof  was  punished  severely,  in  some  cases  even  with 
death.  The  masses  of  rock  hewn  out  were  brought  to  the  surface  on  the 
backs  of  slaves.  The  metalliferous  ore  was  then  separated  from  the  'dead' 
ore  by  pounding  with  iron  pestles  in  mortars  of  stone.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  ancient  process  of  smelting. 

In  B.C.  489-488,  when  the  mines  of  Laurion  were  yielding  a  highly 
satisfactory  return,  Themistokles  prevailed  upon  the  Athenians  to  give  up 
the  annual  distribution  of  the  surplus  and  to  applv  it  to  the  formation 
of  a  fleet,  to  be  used  against  the  ^ginetans  (p.  126)  and  the  Persians. 
Thus  after  its  favourable  situation,  the  liberality  of  its  constitution,  and 
the  intellectual  superiority  of  its  people,  probably  nothing  contributed 
so  much  to  the  prosperity  and  might  of  Athens  as  the  possession  of  the 
Biines  of  Laurion.  Towards  the  end  of  the  same  century,  however,  the 
output  fell  o£f,  and  when  the  Athenians  lost  their  independence  mining 
was  stopped  altogether  owing  to  the  competition  of  Macedonian  and  Thra- 
ciaii  gold-mines  and  to  the  introduction  by  the  Macedonian  rulers  of  th 
gold  standard  jointly  with  the  silver  standard.    In  the  time  of  Strab 
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(1st  cent,  of  our  era)  the  miners  had  begun  to  work  over  the  ^Ekboladce' 
or  stones  which  had  formerly  been  thrown  aside  as  containing  too  little 
ore  to  make  it  worth  extraction,  and  Pausanias  (p.  cxxxi)  speaks  of  the  mines 
as  having  been  long  disused. 

In  recent  days,  however,  new  life  has  begun  here;  but  while  silver  was 
almost  the  sole  ooject  of  the  ancient  milkers,  lead  is  the  chief  product  of 
the  modem  mines.  In  1860  a  Marseilles  company  bought  the  refuse-fields 
•belonging  to  the  community  of  Eerat^a  (p.  117),  and  also  obtained  the  right 
^o  work  over  those  belonging  to  the  state.  In  a  short  time  8-10,000  tons 
of  lead  (containing  12-22  oz.  of  silver  per  ton)  were  exported  annually 
to  England,  for  which  60(X)  dr.  were  paid  yearly  to  Eerate^,  while  a 
royalty  of  10  per  cent  on  the  yield  of  private  property  and  of  30  per 
cent  (about  22  dr.  a  ton)  on  that  of  the  public  mines  was  exacted  by  the 
Greek  government.  It  soon,  however,  came  to  light  that  the  French 
company  not  only  utilised  the  scorise  or  slag,  to  which  they  were 
limited  by  a  verbal  interpretation  of  their  contract,  but  also  the  *£kbo- 
ladee"*  (see  above),  from  which  modern  appliances  were  able  to  extract  a 
remunerative  quantity  of  ore.  Hence  arose  a  law-suit  (1869),  into  which 
the  Hellenes  threw  themselves  with  great  vehemence  and  which  occasioned 
a  good  deal  of  excitement  in  Greece.  It  ended  in  1873  with  the  pur- 
chase by  the  company  of  the  whole  area  embraced  by  their  workings  for 
llj500,000  fr.  The  mines  of  Laurion  are  now  worked  mainly  by  two 
companies,  founded  soon  after  the  above  date.  Of  these  the  8oeUti  des 
Usines  du  Laurium^  a  Greek  company  which  has  its  seat  at  Laurion  and 
Daskali6,  confines  itself  mainly  to  the  working  over  of  scoriae  and  the  pro- 
duction of  cadmium;  while  the  more  important  French  company,  the 
Compagnie  FrangaUe  des  Minet  du  Lcmrium^  has  works  at  Eamiresa  and 
Plaka  Villia,  where  cadmium,  lead,  and  manganese  are  produced.    The 

fross  returns  of  this  company  amounted  in  1900  to  i,438,M)  fr.  and  in 
901  to  1,129,300  fr.  The  following  smaller  companies  also  carry  on  opera- 
tions: the  SociiU  Dardesa-Daskalio  at  Daskalio  (manganese),  the  8ociiU 
FrangaUe  des  Mines  du  Sunium  at  Sunion  (lead  and  cadmium),  and  the 
SocUti  de  VOlympe  Lavriotique  (cadmium). 

An  interesting  visit  (guide  necessary)  may  be  paid  to  some  of 
the  ancient  workings ,  many  of  which  are  in  the  same  condition  as 
they  were  left  1800  years  ago.  There  are  in  all  2000  shafts  and 
galleries.  The  former  are  generally  about  6 1/2  ft-  square,  and  vary 
in  depth  from  65  to  400  ft.  Niches  for  lamps,  water- vessels,  and 
the  like  may  be  noticed  in  the  walls. 

ExcuBsioNa  FEOM  Laukion.  1.  Via  Sciiresa  or  vi&  Kypriand  (thence  by 
the  French  railway)  to  Kamdresa  (p.  124),  where  the  mines  may  be  visited 
only  by  special  permission ;  thence  to  the  N.  to  the  cable-railway  of  the 
Greek  Company,  past  numerous  ancient  workings,  and  to  Plaka,  returning 
through  the  plain  of  Thorikd  to  Laurion  (by  carriage  in  3  hrs.). — 2.  Via  S&^resa 
and  Si>it?iaropouti  to  Megate  Vigla^  and  back  vi&  Sounion  to  Laurion  (5  hrs.). 

The  direct  route  to  Cape  Colonna  (6^2*6  M.)  takes  2  hrs.  on  foot, 
or  11/4  hr.  by  carriage  (p.  119).  The  carriage-road  (numerous  short- 
cuts ifor  walkers,  to  the  left)  leads  partly  in  a  gradual  ascent  over 
the  coast-hills,  partly  skirts  the  sea.  For  nearly  the  whole  way  we 
have  a  view  of  the  long  and  mountainous  island  of  Makronisi^ 
which  Is  inhabited  only  by  a  few  huntsmen  and  shepherds.  In 
antiquity  it  was  called  Helena^  a  name  probably  due  to  some  early 
intercourse  with  the  Phoenicians,  though  popularly  ascribed  to  the 
legend  that  the  fair  queen  once  landed  here  with  Paris  or  Menelaos. 
After  1  hr.'s  walk  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Sunion 
T.ome  visible  for  a  moment  straight  in  front.    In  ^/g  hr.  they  re- 
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appear,  1/4  ^r.  before  we  reach  the  end  of  the  carriage-road  and  the 
lofty  isthmus  joining  Gape  Colonna  with  the  mainland.  In  the 
little-used  hay  on  the  £.  side  begins  the  submarine  telegraph-cable 
to  Syra.  The  bay  on  the  W.  side  is  also  little  used  by  shipping, 
as  it  is  exposed  to  the  full  fury  of  the  S.  wind.  From  the  houses 
on  the  shore,  where  wine  and  bread  may  be  purchased,  a  walk  of 
10  min.  brings  us  to  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the  cape. 

♦♦Cape  Colonna  or  KoldnnaeSy  the  Cape  Sunion  of  ancient  history, 
descends  on  every  side  perpendicularly  to  the  sea  from  a  height  of 
nearly  200  ft.,  and  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to  a  huge  watch- 
tower  at  the  extremity  of  the  Grecian  mainland.  The  mariner  approach- 
ing from  the  E.  had  often  to  struggle  here  against  opposing  winds 
and  currents  before  he  could  round  the  point  and  enter  the  calmer 
and  more  sheltered  waters  to  the  W.  Hence  it  was  chosen  at  a  very 
early  period  as  the  site  of  a  temple  of  the  god  who  rules  the  sea, 
and  Homer  and  other  ancient  writers  chronicle  its  sanctity.  Poseidon 
afterwards  received  Athena,  the  protectress  of  the  land ,  as  a  com- 
panion, and  the  cult  of  the  latter  divinity,  more  from  political 
than  from  religious  reasons,  eventually  stepped  into  the  foreground. 

The  summit  of  the  promontory  Is  surrounded  by  a  Fobtipibd 
Wall  strengthened  with  towers,  which  is  best  preserved  on  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  and  on  the  E.  side,  facing  the  path.  The  wall  is 
double,  consisting  of  an  inner  and  an  outer  screen  of  masonry,  with 
an  intervening  space  filled  up  with  rubbish.  The  structure,  though 
perhaps  often  afterwards  repaired,  dates  originally  from  B.C.  413, 
vhen  the  Athenians  were  compelled  to  import  all  their  grain  from 
Enboea  by  sea  owing  to  the  hostile  occupation  of  Dekeleia  (p.  109), 
and  had  consequently  to  provide  harbours  of  refuge  for  their  grain- 
ships.  Soon  after  a  body  of  rebellious  miners  from  Laurion  seized  the 
fortlflcations,  and  maintained  themselves  here  by  brigandage  for 
some  time.  The  fortress  is  recommended  in  one  of  the  speeches  of 
Demosthenes,  as  a  good  rendezvous  for  the  surrounding  inhabitants 
in  time  of  war.  —  The  town  lay  on  the  "W.  slope. 

At  the  highest  point  of  the  promontory  stands  the  *Temple  of 
Foieidon.  That  it  was  dedicated  to  the  god  of  the  sea,  and  not  to 
Athena  as  had  been  formerly  supposed  (comp.  p.  122),  was  proved 
by  an  ancient  inscription  discovered  in  1898.  This  structure,  a 
Doric  peripteral  hexastyle,  with  12  or  13  columns  at  the  sides, 
seems  to  have  resembled  the  Theseion  at  Athens  but  was  on  a 
slightly  smaller  scale  (98  ft.  by  44  ft).  Most  authorities  refer  its 
erection  to  the  time  of  Periklesj  it  is  probably  later  than  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Theseion. 

The  steieobate,  consisting  of  three  steps,  is  constructed  on  the 
foundations  of  an  earlier  temple  of  poros  stone  of  very  similar  pro- 
portions, some  of  the  squared  blocks  of  which  now  form  part  of  thf 
teziaeft-wall.    It  is  supported  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  massive  sub 
structures,  built  to  eke  out  the  small  level  surface  available  at  ih 
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top  of  the  cape.  Nine  columns  on  the  S.  side  and  two  on  the  N., 
with  their  entablature,  are  still  standing.  They  are  20  ft.  in  height, 
and  in  diameter  and  taper  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Theseion, 
though  the  flutes  only  number  16  (instead  of  20).  The  greater 
part  of  the  front  of  the  pronaos  has  also  been  preserved  at  the 
E.  end,  comprising  the  whole  of  the  N.  anta,  a  few  blocks  of 
the  S.  anta,  and  one  of  the  columns  with  the  architrave  between 
them.  The  rest  of  the  building  is  a  shapeless  ruin.  The  frieze 
was  of  Parian  marble.  The  coarse-grained  marble,  of  which  the 
rest  of  the  temple  is  built,  from  the  Agresila  valley,  2^/2  M.  to  the 
N. ,  has  not  resisted  the  effects  of  time  and  weather  so  successfully 
as  the  Pentelic  marble  of  the  Athenian  edifices,  though  its  glisten- 
ing whiteness  is  unsullied.  The  process  of  disintegration  seems  to 
be  still  going  steadily  on ;  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cent,  there  were 
19  columns  still  in  an  upright  position  and  there  were  14  at  the 
beginning  of  the  19th  century. 

In  front  of  the  E.  end  and  the  adjoining  portions  of  the  N.  and 
S.  sides  lie  nine  or  ten  blocks,  some  face  downwards,  bearing  much 
defaced  reliefs.  These  formed  part  of  the  frieze  which,  like  that  of 
the  so-called  Theseion  at  Athens,  ran  above  the  columns  in  the 
portico.  Experts  claim  to  recognize  Theseus  overcoming  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull ;  the  battle  of  the  Lapithse  and  Centaurs,  with  the 
invulnerable  Kaeneus  overwhelmed  with  masses  of  rock  by  two 
Centaurs ;  and  Theseus  and  Skiron  ('?). 

To  the  N.  of  the  temple  and  a  little  below  it  lies  an  artificial 
terrace,  supported  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  a  well-preserved  wall  of 
white  marble  and  abutting  to  the  E.  on  the  fortified  wall  enclosing 
the  promontory.  Below  the  N.  side  of  this  platform  were  discovered 
in  1898  the  ifemains  of  a  gateway  (the  threshold  in  excellent  pre- 
servation) and  of  a  colonnade,  the  latter  running  parallel  to  the 
axis  of  the  temple. 

The  foundation-walls  of  an  interesting  Temple  of  Athena,  1/4  M. 
to  the  N.E.  and  a  little  lower  down,  were  excavated  at  the  same 
time.  .  This  temple,  which  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius,  consisted  of 
a  large  hall  with  four  interior  columns ;  the  pedestal  for  the  statue 
of  the  goddess  stood  against  the  W.  wall;  a  colonnade  enclosed  the 
building  on  the  E.  and  S. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  Byron,  expressed  in  &  note  to  *Childe 
Harold',  there  is  *in  all  Attica,  if  we  except  Athens  itself  and  Marathon, 
no  scene  more  interesting  than  Gape  CoIonna\  And  indeed  when  we  re> 
gard  the  columned  promontory  of  Sunion ,  and  compare  it  with  the  sit- 
uations of  the  temples  at  iBgina  (p.  127),  Basflae  (p.  888),  and  Olympia 
(p.  281),  we  find  it  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  ancients  had 
a  strong  sense  of  natural  beauty  in  selecting  the  sites  of  their  holy  places, 
little  as  this  could  be  surmised  from  even  the  best  of  the  classic  writers. 
The  •View  from  Cape  Colonna  comprises  the  well-wooded,  metalliferoiii 
hills  and  valleys  of  Laurion  and  a  great  part  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the 
JEginetan  Oros  towering  in  its  midst  and  often  enveloped  in  the  rain- 
clouds  that  betoken  a  coming  storm  ;  more  to  the  left  is  the  open  Myrtoan 
ea,  with  the  island  of  Hydra  and  the  mountains  of  the  Argolic  peninsula; 
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in  the  middle  foreground  lies  the  rocky  islet  of  Hagiot  Oeorgios^  the  BeKnna 
of  antiquity;  to  the  E.  extends  the  J£gean  Sea  with  the  double  row  of  the 
Cyclades,  Jf«o#,  Thirmiat  and  Seriphot;  in  the  background^u&cra,  Andros^ 
and  Tenosf  and  to  the  S.  (in  clear  weather)  Mela. 


Bbidle  Path  fbom  Athens  to  Laubion.  From  Athens  to  Vart^  31/4  hrs. ; 
thence  to  Laurion  6  hrs.  —  We  leave  Athens  by  the  bridge  over  the  Ilissos 
(PI.  E,  8),  to  the  8.  of  the  Olympieion,  and  diverge  to  the  right  from  the 
road  to  the  Greek  Cemetery  (p.  27).  We  pass  a  powder-magazine  on  a  hill 
to  the  light,  and  after  about  >/<  hr*s.  ride  from  the  bridge  reach  a  chapel 
of  St.  John,  around  which  are  numerous  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  an 
ancient  suburb.  About  V^  ^-  farther  on,  to  the  left,  is  a  large  funereal 
mound,  the  hollow  interior  of  which  has  been  partly  filled  up  by  the 
falling  in  of  the  roof.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  sepulchres 
which  accompanies  the  path  for  nearly  the  whole  way;  the  fragments  of 
walls,  sometimes  enclosing  a  quadrangular  space,  also  belong  to  tombs. 
The  great  number  of  these  graves ,  which  have  provided  the  .Athenian 
dealers  in  antiquities  with  copious  supplies  of  vases,  show  how  much 
frequented  this  route  must  have  been  at  one  time.  At  several  points, 
where  the  path  traverses  small  elevations,  traces  of  the  old  wheel-tracks 
can  still  be  made  out  and  at  one  place  the  raised  side-walk  for  foot-pas- 
sengers is  visible. 

Farther  on  the  village  of  Vrahdmi  is  seen  at  some  distance  to  the 
right.  Along  the  hills  to  the  left,  above  the  hollow  containing  the  farm 
of  Kurd  y  extends  a  series  of  ancient  stone  quarries,  some  of  which  are 
still  worked.  The  village  of  Trdchdnes  is  believed  to  correspond  with 
the  old  deme  of  Halimoui.  To  the  W.  is  a  cape  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
and  crowned  with  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  St.  Cosmos.  Many  authorities 
identify  this  promontory  with  Cape  Kolitu^  to  which  the  wreck  of  the 
Persian  ships  was  borne  by  the  W.  wind  after  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It 
was  the  site  of  a  much-revered  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The  vicinity  fur- 
nished the  potters  of  Athens  with  their  finest  clay.  About  Vk  M.  beyond 
Trachones  a  track  diverges  to  the  left,  which  traverses  the  Ravine  of 
Gyrismd  and  leads  between  the  Great  Hymettos  on  the  N.  and  the  Lesser 
or  ^Waterless'  Hymettos  on  the  8.  to  the  Mes<5gia  (p.  117;  to  Koropi 
2V2  hrs.).  About  SVs  M.  farther  on  the  road  to  Vari  (2  M.  distant)  strikes  off 
to  the  left,  passing  the  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient  deme,  and  traversing 
a  lateral  valley  with  the  substructures  of  numerous  ancient  topbs.  The 
path  in  a  straight  direction  leads  to  a  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  situated 
near  the  sea-shore,  and  to  the  warm  salt  lake  of  Vouliasmeni^  surrounded 
by  precipitous  cliffs,  with  a  few  bath-houses  and  a  tolerable  hotel.  The 
lake  lies  'd  hrs.^  drive  from  Atiiens  via  Old  Phaleron  and  along  the  coast. 
Opposite  the  triple  cape  of  Zostir,  the  S.  extremity  of  Hymettos,  lies  the 
island  of  PhUva^  the  Fhdbra  of  antiquity. 

Yari  is  much  frequented  in  autumn  by  sportsmen.  A  room  has 
been  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation  of  strangers.  Yari  stands  a  little 
to  the  N.  of  the  site  of  an  ancient  deme,  which  has  not  as  ,yet  been 
identified  (perhaps  Anagyros?).  —  On  the  upper  slope  of  a  barren  rocky 
hill,  3  M.  to  the  N.,  is  the  Gbotto  op  Vabi,  to  which  a  visit  may  be 
paid  (with  a  guide)  for  the  sake  of  its  inscriptions  and  reliefs.  These 
are  the  work  of  a  stone-mason  of  Thera^  named  Archedemos,  who  has 
left  a  portrait  of  himself  with  his  hammer  and  square.  Near  this  relief 
are  a  primitive  altar  of  Apollo  Bersos,  a  quaint  relief  of  a  sitting  figure, 
a  lion's  head,  etc.  In  the  innermost  recess  of  the  grotto  is  a  small  but 
almost  perennial  spring. 

The  track,  which  beyond  Vari  is  impracticable  for  driving,  now  turns 
to  the  N.  E.  and  skirts  the  ridge   of  Varakko^  the  E.   boundary  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Vari,     In  the  sea  behind  us  lies  the  small  island  of  Ka- 
tramonisi.    After  3/4  hr.   we  pass  a  frequented  well,  surrounded  with 
coping  of  ancient  squared  stones.    To  the  N.  rises  a  hill,  somewhat  r 
Bembling  a  feudal  castle.    The  path  now  begins  to  ascend  and  passes  plac 
where  the  rocks  have  been  levelled  for  fiie  construction  of  the  ancle 
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road  to  Laurion.  To  the  N.  lies  the  ruined  village  of  Lamvrika,  occupying 
the  site  of  the  upper  deme  of  Lamptrae^  while  the  lower  deme  lay  to  the 
S.,  on  the  sea.  We  now  reach  another  plateau,  along  which  our  path 
leads  at  a  distance  of  about  1  If .  from  the  coast,  and  obtain  a  view  of 
the  range  of  Panf,  near  Kerate^,  to  which  a  path  leads  viH  the  village 
of  Kal^via.  In  IVshr.  more  our  path  trends  inland  and  ascends  gradually 
through  a  tract  partly  under  cultivation.  After  passing  a  disused  Turkish 
farm  and  a  chapel  of  St,  Demetrius  we  reach  the  (I-II/4  hr.)  miserable 
hamlet  of  ilymibo^  situated  between  the  Panf  and  the  Skordi  or  Mymbo 
(c.  1500  ft.).  The  name  is  evidently  a  corruption  of  the  ancient  Olympot^ 
which  accordingly  has  been  restored  in  official  documents.  By  the  wayside 
are  numerous  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  tombs,  similar  to  those  at 
Vari.  About  11/2  M.  beyond  Elymbo  a  small  plain  opens  out  on  the  right, 
traversed  by  a  stream  of  which  the  bed  is  generally  dry.  This  plain  ends 
on  the  other  side  at  the  bay  of  Hagios  Nikolaos.  In  the  sea  lies  the  is- 
land of  Lagonisi  (Elaeussa)^  concealed  from  view  by  the  promontory  of 
Asiypalaea.  In  antiquity  this  tract  was  comprised  in  the  deme  of  Ana- 
phlystos,  a  name  which  is  but  thinly  disguised  in  that  of  Anavyso^  applied 
to  a  farm  at  the  E.  base  of  Mt.  Elymbo.  Anaphlystos  and  Thorikds  (p.  118) 
formed  the  fortified  extremities  of  the  N.  frontier  of  the  mining  district 
of  Laurion  (p.  120).  —  Our  route  crosses  the  plain  (20  min.)  and  then 
ascends  through  brushwood.  In  '/^  hr.  more  we  reach  the  great  slag- 
fields  of  Laurion.  We  then  follow  a  line  of  rails,  passing  the  gaping 
mouths  of  several  deep  shafts,  and  arrive  at  OA  hr.)  Kom&reta,  one  of  the 
most  important  of  the  new  mining-stations  0150  inhab.  \  p.  120).  A  good 
road  leads  hence  to  (3  M.)  Laurion  (see  p.  119). 

k.  iEgina. 

This  excursion  takes  about  I'/a  day  from  Athens.  Steamee  (embarka- 
tion 1  dr.,  comp.  p.  xviii)  almost  daily  between  7  and  8  a.m.  from  the 
Piraeus  to  j^gina  in  21/2  hrs.  (fares  6  dr.  80,  3  dr.  901.).  On  landing  we 
should  at  once  secure  horses  for  a  visit  to  the  temple  (there  and  back 
in  6  hrs.,  6-8  dr.).  The  steamer  returns  to  Athens  on  the  following  day.  — 
Steamers  run  by  the  smaller  companies  occasionally  make  special  one- 
day  excursions  to  the  Bay  of  St.  Marina,  at  the  S.  base  of  the  hill  on 
which  the  temple  of  iEgina  stands  ^  see  the  bills  at  the  street-corners  and 
in  the  hotels.    Horses  meet  these  boats  (ascent  in  1/2  hr.). 

The  ascent  of  the  Oros  (p.  128)  requires  about  GVz  hrs.  including 
stoppages;  if  an  early  start  is  made  from  ^gina  (not  later  than  9  a.m.) 
it  can  be  combined  with  a  visit  to  the  ruined  temple  (horse  for  the  whole 
day  10-12  dr.).  —  It  is  advisable  to  take  some  provisions  and  wraps. 

Sometimes  a  visit  to  Salamis  is  combined  with  this  excursion.  If  the 
wind  is  favourable,  a  sail  of  about  3  hrs.  takes  us  across  to  Koulouri  (p.  100) 
or  to  Moulki^  1  M.  from  Koulouri,  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  bay  of  Koulouri 
(sailing-boat  10-12  dr.  and  gratuity  to  the  crew) ;  but  in  a  calm  thrice  as 
long  may  be  required. 

Piraeus,  see  p.  95.  Shortly  after  setting  sail  we  enjoy  a  fine 
retrospect  of  Athens,  with  Pentelikon  in  the  background.  To  the 
right  appears  the  rugged  E.  coast  of  Salamis,  culminating  in  the 
Mavro  Vouni  (1330  ft.),  and  on  the  left  the  lofty  mountains  of -(Egina, 
sloping  gradually  N.E.  to  the  sea,  and  bearing  on  their  skirts  the 
temple,  which  comes  into  view  as  we  approach.  Farther  on  the 
view  to  the  right  embraces  the  islands  of  Pente  Nisia,  Platonisi, 
Sachtero,  and  Ipsili,  grouped  in  front  of  the  mountains  of  Argolis ; 
and  as  soon  as  we  have  left  Salamis  fairly  behind  us,  we  catch 
sight  of  the  distant  Megara  (p.  131),  situated  on  its  two  hills.  To 
the  S.  the  island  of  Angistri  (5  sq.  M.),  the  ancient  Kekryphaleia, 
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comes  into  view.  The  town  of  iEgiua  is  not  visible  until  wo  round 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island ,  on  which  stand  the  tumulus  men- 
tioned at  p.  126  and  the  lonely  columns  of  the  temple.  Landing 
50  1.  for  each  person. 

Xgina.  —  Hotel.  Xbnodochion  ton  XemSn  (Hdt.  des  Etrangert)^ 
on  the  beach,  B.,  L.,  A  8.  2V2  dr.,  tolerably  clean,  with  good  restaurant.  — 
Best  Cafi  in  the  Platfa. 

Mgina  (At^iva)  is  situated  on  the  gently-sloping  W.  coast  of 
the  island  of  iEgina,  which  on  all  other  sides  presents  abrupt  cliffs 
to  the  sea.  It  stands  almost  exactly  on  the  site  of  the  celebrated 
seaport  of  antiquity.  The  hilly  land  in  the  N.  half  of  the  island  is 
of  tertiary  formation  (marl  and  limestone)  and  very  fertile ;  the 
higher  peaks  are  of  trachyte.  The  capital  contains  4700  inhab.,  or 
more  than  half  of  the  total  population  (7500)  of  the  island.  The 
islanders  support  themselves  partly  by  agriculture  and  the  cultiva- 
tion of  olives,  figs,  and  almonds,  which  flourish  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  town,  but  chiefly  by  trade  with  the  adjacent 
mainland  and  by  fishing.  The  sponge-fishery,  carried  on  by  divers 
in  spring  and  summer,  is  a  profitable  branch  of  the  latter.  Pottery 
is  also  made,  and  the  'Kannatia*  or  water-coolers  of  ^gina,  two- 
handled  jars  with  wide  mouths,  are  well-known  in  the  markets  of 
the  Piraeus  and  Athens. 

The  legendary  ancestor  of  the  ^ginetans  was  yEakoa^  son  of  Zeus  and 
^gina  and  father  of  Peleus  and  Telamon,  who  became  the  colleague  of 
Minos  and  Rhadamanthos  as  judge  in  the  nether  world,  on  account  of 
his  wise  and  just  government.  Historically  the  island  first  appears  as  a 
colony  of  the  Doric  Epidauros  (p.  31&);  and  in  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  it 
belonged,  with  its  mother-city,  to  the  domain  of  Phidon  of  Argos  (p.  833). 
At  the  beginning  of  the  6th  cent.  iBgina  detached  itself  from  Epidauros, 
as  Corcyra  did  from  Corinth,  and  speedily  attained  such  a  pitch  of  pros- 
perity that  Corinth  alone  could  rival  it.  The  iEginetans  had  trading- 
stations  far  and  wide,  and  disposed  of  their  brazen  goods,  pottery,  oint- 
ments, and  other  products  in  iJmbria,  on  the  Black  Sea,  and  in  Egypt, 
^ginetan  ship-owners  were  held  to  be  the  richest  merchants  in  the 
Grecian  world;  and  iEginetan  money,  stamped  with  the  Image  of  a  tor- 
toise, was  one  of  the  most  widely  circulated  Greek  coinages.  Coins  of 
■£gina  have  been  abundantly  found  in  modem  times.  The  outbreak  of 
the  Persian  war  found  the  island  at  the  senith  of  its  power;  and  it  was 
one  of  the  thirty  ships  from  iEgina  that  obtained  the  prize  for  the  great- 
est bravery  in  the  battle  of  Salamis.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  however, 
that  the  islanders,  from  commercial  motives,  had  at  first  offered  earth  and 
water  to  the  ambassador  of  Darius  in  token  of  submission ;  and  they  were 
accordingly  called  to  account  by  Sparta  on  the  accusation  of  Athens. 
This  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  contentions  with  the  Athenians,  to  whom 
£gina,  to  use  the  expression  of  Perikles,  was  a  constant  'eye-sore';  its 
subjugation  was  indispensable  to  the  extension  of  the  naval  power  of 
Athens.  The  Athenian  naval  victories  at  Eekryphaleia  and  ou  JEgina, 
quickly  following  on  each  other,  were  decisive.  In  spite  of  wars  carried 
on  at  the  same  time  at  If  egara  and  in  Egypt,  the  Athenians  took  the  city 
in  B.C.  456  after  a  nine  months  siege;  the  iBginetans  had  to  raze  their 
walls,  surrender  their  war-ships,  and  pay  a  tribute.  But  even  these  severe 
measures  seemed  insufflcient;  for  when  the  Peloponnesian  War  broke  out 
in  431  the  iEginetans  were  expelled  altogether  from  their  island,  which 
was  then  divided  among  Attic  citizens.  Though  the  fall  of  Athens  in  404 
Wat  the  signal  for  the  return  of  many  of  the  islanders,  iBgina  never  re- 
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covered  its  prosperity.  Athens  quickly  regained  her  power  and  sent  re- 
peated expeditions  which  once  more  reduced  the  island,  and  thenceforth 
i£gina  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  Attic  state. 

The  houses  extend  along  the  broad  quay  from  which  narrow 
lanes  lead  inland.  The  view  from  the  quay  embraces  the  little  is- 
lands of  Moni,  Metopl,  and  Angistri  and  the  mountains  of  Epidauros 
(p.  315).  In  the  Platla,  a  little  Inland,  is  a  lofty  pedestal  with  a 
marble  bust  of  President  KapodUtrias  (p.  Ixil),  who  came  to  live 
at  ^gina  in  1828  and  made  himself  a  public  benefactor.  In  the 
Museum,  which  he  founded,  are  some  of  the  objects  excavated  in 
the  temple  (p.  127) ;  the  more  important  are  at  Athens. 

On  a  mound  a  little  to  the  N.,  consisting  almost  entirely  of 
rubbish,  pot-sherds,  etc.,  rises  a  Doric  column,  about  25  ft.  high, 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  a  Temple  of  Aphrodite.  A  frag- 
ment of  the  substructure  of  the  building  is  also  extant ;  but  the 
rest  was  used  in  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  by  Kapodistrias. 
—  The  remains  of  the  Ancient  Moles,  which  made  up  for  the  want 
of  a  natural  harbour,  are  in  better  preservation.  On  the  S.  mole 
is  a  medifflval  tower,  while  the  N.  mole  bears  a  lighthouse  and  the 
white  chapel  of  St.  Nicholas.  The  moles,  which  are  well  seen  fram 
the  temple,  appear  to  have  been  a  continuation  of  the  city-walls. 

A  1\imulus,  1  M.  farther  to  the  N.,  not  unlike  the  Sor6s  at  Ma- 
rathon, has  been  described,  though  erroneously,  as  the  grave  of 
Phokos,  who  was  slain  by  his  half-brothers  Peleus  and  Telamon. 
A  good  view  of  Megara  may  be  obtained  hence  through  a  telescope. 

To  the  S.  of  the  town  lies  the  large  Orphanage  (6ptpavoTpocp£iov) 
built  by  Kapodistrias,  and  at  present  used  as  a  barrack  and  prison. 
The  entrance  gate,  in  front  of  which  are  a  few  sculptured  fragments 
and  inscribed  stones,  leads  into  a  large  court,  adjoined  by  an  open 
arcade  containing  a  few  sculptured  remains.  To  the  left,'  in  the 
farther  corner,  beside  a  well,  an  ancient  subterranean  Tomb  has 
been  preserved.  We  may  remove  the  cover  and  descend  by  a 
short  winding-stair  to  a  dark  apartment,  with  walls  covered  with 
rude  sketches,  some  of  which  are  ancient. 

The  ExcuBsiON  to  the  Tbmplb  op  ^Eqina  ('st»s  Kol6nn«8) 
takes  6  hrs.  there  and  back.  The  road  (2V2  lirs.)  is  sufficiently 
puzzling  to  render  a  guide  necessary;  and  its  rough  and  stony 
nature  makes  riding  advisable.  At  first  it  traverses  vineyards, 
amongst  which  are  numerous  ancient  graves,  now  planted  with  fig- 
trees  ;  and  then  it  passes  cornfields.  Farther  on  we  skirt  the  slopes 
of  some  low  hills,  and  pass  several  chapels.  About  halfway  we  see 
on  a  rocky  eminence  to  the  left  the  ruins  of  a  medieval  castle,  rising 
above  the  deserted  village  of  Palae6chora,  which  in  former  cent- 
uries was  the  refuge  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  from  the 
corsairs.  But  for  the  visits  of  shepherds  to  the  excellent  spring 
the  site  is  now  quite  undisturbed,  except  at  the  celebration  of  the 
annual  *Pane^yris'  in  the  Panagfa  Chapel.  The  road  next  passes 
a  chapel  of  St.  Athanasius^  over  the  door  of  which  is  inserted  an 
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iusoTlbed  block  of  stone  that  formerly  served  to  mark  the  limit  of 
the  sacred  precinct.  Thence  we  ascend  to  the  ruins,  situated  on  a 
summit,  conspicuous  more  on  account  of  its  comparative  isolation 
than  of  its  height. 

The  **Temple»  which  was  hitherto  believed  to  be  the  Temple  of 
Athena  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  is  now  pronounced  by  Prof.  Furt- 
wangler  to  be  a  8hri|p  of  the  goddess  Aphaea^  who,  as  protectress  of 
woman,  somewhat  resembles  Artemis.  This  theory  is  supported  by 
the  discovery,  in  1901,  of  an  inscription  and  of  a  number  of  small 
figures  in  terracotta  representing  a  woman  sitting  with  a  child  in  her 
arms.  The  temple  was  a  Doric  peripteral,  hexastyle  with  12  columns 
on  each  side.  As  in  the  Theseion,  the  pronaos  and  posticum  are 
distyle  in  antis.  On  each  side  in  the  interior  of  the  cella  was  a  row 
of  five  more  slender  and  more  closely  placed  columns,  which,  like 
the  similar  columns  in  the  Parthenon,  supported  the  roof.  A  door 
leads  from  the  cella  to  the  posticum,  in  which  is  a  stone  altar-table. 
Of  the  outer  colonnade  only  20  columns  are  standing,  mainly  those 
of  the  E.  facade  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  sides.  They  all  retain 
their  entablature.  Two  columns  of  the  pronaos  are  also  still  stand- 
ing with  their  entablature;  the  fallen  lintel  of  the  door  lies  at  the 
entrance.  Travellers  of  the  18th  century  record  that  two  other 
columns  of  the  outer  colonnade  were  then  standing,  besides  five  in 
the  interior,  which  now  presents  nothing  but  a  confused  heap  of 
ittins.  The  heigltt  of  the  columns  with  their  capitals  is  17  ft.  5  in.  j 
their  diameter  at  the  base  is  3  ft.  1  in.  and  at  the  top  2  ft.  3  in. 
The  material  of  the  temple  is  a  yellowish  limestone,  even  yet  partly 
covered  with  a  uniform  coating  of  stucco.  Some  of  the  columns  are 
monolithic,  but  most  of  them  consist  of  several  drums ;  a  few  are 
strengthened  with  iron  rings.  The  roof  and  the  sculptured  ornaments 
were  of  Pentelic  marble.  The  irregular  joints  in  the  floor  of  the 
cella,  the  numerous  subdivisions  of  the  posticum,  and  the  holes  in 
the  floor  of  the  pronaos,  in  which  a  railing  was  fastened,  should  be 
noticed.  The  sculptures  from  the  pediments  of  the  temple  (now  at 
Munich)  were  discovered  among  the  rubbish  in  1811,  and  purchased 
by  the  Crown  Prince  Louis  of  Bavaria  for  20,000  scudi  (comp. 
p.  icii).  Casts  of  some  of  them  are  in  the  British  Museum. 
They  represent  contests  of  the  iEginetans  with  the  Trojans.  A 
number  of  sculptured  fragments,  including  heads,  hands,  and  other 
portions  apparently  belonging  to  the  pediment-flgures,  were  found 
in  1901  and  are  preserved  in  the  museums  of  Athens  and  ^gina. 

In  spite  of  the  appearance  of  great  antiquity  presented  by  the 
temple  and  Its  sculptures,  it  cannot  date  from  before  the  beginning 
of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  No  vases  of  an  earlier  period  were  found  in 
the  foundations,  where,  however,  some  remains  of  a  temple  of  the 
6th  cent,  were  discovered.  The  sacred  traditions  attaching  to  this 
spot  go  back  to  the  Mycenaean  epoch.  After  the  iEginetans  were  sub- 
dued in  the  5th  cent,  the  temple  seems  to  have  been  but  little  usedi 
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An  inclined  slope  ascends  to  the  £.  facade,  in  front  of  which  stood 
the  Altar,  of  the  same  breadth  as  the  temple.  To  the  N.  of  this  point 
is  the  small  Ptopylcteon,  with  octagonal  columns,  forming  the  en- 
trance to  the  sacred  precinct,  the  surface  of  which  was  levelled  up 
with  rubbish.  The  whole  space  is  enclosed  partly  by  natural  ridges 
of  rock,  partly  by  walls  of  masonry.  —  Remains  of  dwellings  have 
been  found  both  in  the  forest  and  in  the  imB|ediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple ;  some  of  the  latter,  near  the  E.  end,  are  of  a  very 
early  period,  while  others,  in  a  line  with  the  S.E.  corner,  are  of  the 
5th  cent.   A  well  preserved  bath-room  was  found  among  the  last. 

The  •View  embraces  a  great  part  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Megara, 
Salamis,  Athens,  and  the  Attic  plain,  with  the  Attic  mountains  as 
far  as  Cape  Sunion.  —  On  the  N.  side  the  hill  on  which  the  temple 
stands  descends  sheer  into  a  flat  valley  (Vagid),  in  which  lie  the 
chapels  of  Eagios  Denietrios  and  (on  the  coast)  Panagia  «ten  Nisida* 

If  we  leave  the  temple-ruins  by  midday  we  may  visit  on  the  same 
day  the  Ores,  the  highest  point  of  the  island.  On  our  way  thither 
along  the  £.  coast  we  pass  the  bay  of  Hagia  Marina,  the  one  natural 
harbour  of  the  Island,  but  deprived  of  importance  by  its  distance 
from  the  fertile  districts.  Our  somewhat  fatiguing  route  passes 
Portaes  and  other  shepherds'  stations  and  in  2^/2  hrs.  reaches  the 
chapel  of  Hagioa  Asdmatos  (Holy  Angel,  i.e.  the  Archangel  Michael), 
near  which  once  stood  a  temple  of  ZetM  Panhellmios,  There  are  a 
few  traces  of  the  terrace  and  encircling  wall.  Hence  a  steep  climb 
of  3/4  hr.  takes  us  to  the  top. 

The  *Oros  (1742  ft.),  now  named  Hagios  Eliaa  after  a  chapel  on 
its  summit,  is  the  most  conspicuous  point  in  the  entire  Saronic  Gulf. 
Before  rain  the  clouds  gather  round  its  peak,  a  circumstance  mani- 
festly referred  to  in  the  legend  that  once  after  a  long  drought  ^akos, 
at  the  request  of  the  Greeks,  besought  his  father  Zeus  for  rain,  and 
that  when  the  prayer  was  granted  a  temple  was  erected  to  Zeus  on 
the  mountain.  The  spot  was  certainly  saored,  but  it  possessed  only 
a  large  altar  and  no  temple.  Relics  of  the  old  encircling  wall, 
which  followed  the  crest  in  a  curving  line,  may  still  be  traced ;  and 
a  few  ancient  blocks  have  been  built  into  the  walls  of  the  chapel. 

The  *ViEW  is  particularly  fine.  We  survey  almost  the  entire  island, 
the  only  part  hidden  being  the  hill  of  Paleeochora,  behind  Mt.  SaI6ne<.  The 
town  of  JSgina  is  very  conspicuous.  "So  other  point  affords  so  comprehen- 
sive a  view  of  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  Salcmis,  the  M€thourida$  (TrotqtiMa 
and  RevitouUa)  near  Megara,  the  Diapdria  between  ^gina  and  the  pro- 
montory of  Speiraeony  AngiatiH  and  the  other  small  islands,  the  peninsula 
of  Mettuma^  the  island  of  KalauriOy  and  ffagioi  0€orgi»»  (p.  llS);  while 
the  Attic  Cocutt  MegaHs,  Corinth  and  its  isthmus,  Epidauros  and  a  great 
part  of  the  Argolie  Peninsula,  and  lastly  the  island  of  Eydrei,  also  £U1 
within  the  view. 

We  descend  to  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Asomatos  (see  above),  and 
then  passing  Paeheor&ki  and  another  smaller  village,  we  re-enter 
the  capital  of  the  island  in  about  2  hrs. 
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The  mainland  of  Greece  is  connected  with  the  broad  S.  extremity 
of  the  6alk4n  peninsula  by  an  extensive  mountain  system  to  which 
the  general  name  of  Pindoa  is  usually  given.  Three  principal  chains 
of  mountains,  running  parallel  to  each  other  towards  the  S.,  inter- 
sect N.  Greece,  whose  boundary  is  formed  by  the  depression  lying 
between  i^e  Ambracian  Gulf  (Bay  of  Arta)  on  the  W.  and  the 
MdUc  Qulf  (Gulf  of  Lamfa)  on  the  E. ,  and  extend  into  Central 
Gkbbob,  Hellas  proper,  where  they  lose  their  homogeneity  in  se- 
Itaiale  offshoots  branching  in  various  directions.    The  central  chain, 
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that  of  Parnassos  (p.  153),  maintains  its  S.  direction ;  with  it  are 
connected  the  isolated  groups  of  Helikony  Kithaeron^  and  Fames,  To 
the  S.E.  runs  the  Oeta  Chain  (7080  ft.),  approaching  at  Ther- 
mopyla  (p.  163)  close  to  the  marshy  coast  of  the  Malic  Gulf;  to  the 
E.  the  Othrys^  which,  attains  to  a  height  of  6670  ft. ;  and  to  the  S.W. 
the  jEtolian  Mountains^  with  nine  peaks  over  6660  ft.  high  (Kiona, 
the  highest,  8240  ft).  In  the  last-named  may  be  found  the  sources 
of  nearly  all  the  rivers  of  Central  Greece,  such  as  the  Spercheios  and 
the  Kephisos  in  the  E.  and  the  Euenos  in  the  S.;  the  sole  exception 
is  the  Achelooa,  in  the  W. ,  which  rises  much  more  to  the  N.  As 
far  S.  as  the  Boeotian  plain  and  Lake  Kopa'is  (p.  181)  the  country 
is  almost  eiitirely  mountainous , '  and  it  is  divided  into  clearly 
separated  territories:  Attica,  Megaris,  Boeotia,  Phokis  (PhocU)^ 
Western  Lojcris  (Locris) ,  Doris ,  Malis  with  the  district  of  (Eta, 
Eastern  LokriSy  or  land  of  the  Opuntian  and  the  Epiknemidian 
Locrians,  ^tolia^  and  Acamania,  The  majority  of  the  inhahitants 
were  regarded  in  antiquity  as  belonging  to  the  Aehaean-Molic  Stock; 
hut  the  hilly  district  of  Doris  (p.  135)  adjoining  Mount  (Eta,  and 
Megaris  (p.  131)  were  inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  Attica  by  lonians 
(p.  93).  The  country  to  the  E.,  which  is  at  once  more  fertile  and 
more  accessible,  both  from  the  convenient  configuration  of  its  coasts 
and  the  nature  of  its  inland  districts,  has  ever  been  a  seat  of  Greek 
culture  and  practically  monopolizes  the  historic  interest  of  all  this 
part  of  Greece.  —  Nobthbrn  Greece  consists  of  Epirusj  to  the  W. 
of  the  Pindos  range,  and  Thesaaly,  to  the  E.  A  sharp  distinction 
must  again  be  drawn  between  the  pathless  highlands  of  the  W.,  the 
inhabitants  of  which,  even  in  antiquity,  were  of  foreign  extraction, 
and  the  fertile,  mountain-girt  valley  of  Thessaly,  whose  people 
were  considered  to  be  of  pure  Greek  stock.  The  province  of  Thes- 
saly,  which,  together  with  the  E.  part  of  Epirus,  was  added  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Greece  in  1881,  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Kam- 
bounian  Mts.  (Mts.  of  Chassid)  and  Olympus^  on  theE.,  towards 
the  sea ,  by  Mount  Ossa  and  Mount  Pelion^  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oihrys  Range.  This  whole  region  is  drained  by  the  Peneios  (the 
modern  Salarnvrid"),  which  rises  on  Mt.  Pindos  and  forces  its  way 
to  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe^  between  Olympos 
and  Ossa. 

The  present  political  division  of  the  district  is  noted  at  p.  xlii. 

4.  From  Athens  to  Corinth  vi&  Megara. 

57  M.  Pbloponnbsian  Railway  in  S-S'/z  hrs.  (fares  9  dr.  20,  7  dr.  30 1.  ? 
return,  available  for  2  days,  17  dr.  20 1.,  18  dr.  65  1.);  to  ^Vs  ^')  Megara  in 
ca.  IV2  hr.  (fares  6  dr.  70,  4  dr.  80  1. :  return  11  dr.,  8  dr.  65  1.).  In  the  'wagon 
de  luxe*  the  fares  to  Corinth  are  11  dr.  51.;  to  Megara  7  dr.  30 1.  l^ere 
are  three  trains  daily.  The  best  views  are  to  the  left  beyond  Elensis.  — 
Tinu'tabki  may  be  obtained  at  the  station  at  Athens  (PI.  B,  1 ;  p.  T), 

The  line,  which  begins  at  the  Pirasus  (51/2  M.)  but  is  not  available 
for  local  traffic  thence,  goes  on  from  the  Peloponnesian  Station  at 
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Athens  and  runs  to  the  N.  aeross  the  Attic  plain.  To  the  left  appear 
the  tombs  on  the  Kolonos.  Beyond  (I1/4  M.  from  Athens)  Myli  r*the 
mills*)  we  cross  the  Kephisos,  where  the  line  to  Thebes  (p.  166) 
diverges.  3  M.  Kdto  Lidsia;  6  M.  Ano  Li6sia^  the  station  for  Ohasii 
andPhyle(seep.  105). 

The  train  now  runs  to  the  W.,  through  the  valley  between 
MU  ^aleos  on  the  S.  and  the  barren  spnrs  of  Mt,  Fames  on  the 
N.,  and  enters  the  Thriasian  Plain  (p.  102).  —  141/2  M.  Kalyvia, 

17  M.  Elentis,  see  p.  102. 

The  line  now  skirts  the  base  of  a  range  of  wooded  hills,  rising 
here  and  there  in  sharp  points  called  KSrata^  which  of  old,  as  now, 
formed  the  boundary  between  Attica  and  Megara.  Opposite,  on  the 
island  of  Salamis,  is  the  convent  of  PhaneromSne,  mentioned  at 
p.  101.    The  plain  of  Megaris  is  rich  in  oil  and  wine. 

3OY2  M.  Megara  (Railway  Restaurant,  poor ;  night-quarters  at 
the  small  Xenodochfon  Tsakona  in  the  Platfa),  the  capital  of  Megaris, 
with  6410  Inhab.  who  plume  themselves  not  a  little  on  their  pure 
Greek  descent  in  the  midst  of  an  Albanian  population,  occupies  al- 
most the  same  site  as  the  ancient  city.  The  modem  houses  still 
stretch  up  the  two  heights  mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  but  the 
old  city  extended  farther  into  the  plain  to  the  S.  The  Easter  dances 
of  the  Megarean  women  attract  numerous  visitors  from  Athens. 

Through  Megara,  vrhose  earliest  inhabitants  are  said  to  have  been 
Cariant  and  Leligae,  pass  the  main  roads  from  N.  Greece  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus }  and  here  the  rival  currents  of  the  Dorians ,  wandering  from 
the  N.,  and  the  lonians,  advancing  from  the  E.,  met.  Theseus  is  said  to 
have  extended  the  boundary  of  the  latter  as  far  as  the  Isthmus.  The 
legendary  expedition  of  the  Dorians  against  Attica,  which  was  arrested 
before  Athens  by  the  heroic  death  ofKodros,  left  Megara  in  the  hands  of 
the  Dorians.  The  city  attained  its  zenith  in  the  8th  and  7th  cent.  B.C.  It 
was  a  commercial  rival  to  Corinth  and  sent  forth  several  colonies  which 
rose  later  to  a  high  pitch  of  power,  such  as  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  (?) 
on  the  Bosphorus,  Herakleia  on  the  Euxine,  and  Megara  Hybleea  in  Sicily 
The  tyrant  Theagenes  (630-600)  was  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  constructed 
many  buildings,  includinc;  a  famous  aqueduct.  The  prosperity  of  Megara 
collapsed  with  the  loss  of  Salamis  in  598  B.C.  (p.  fOO);  but  its  citizens 
took  a  heroic  part  in  the  Persian  war,  fighting  by  sea  at  Artemision  and 
Salamis  and  by  land  at  Platsea.  A  dispute  with  Corinth  and  ^gina  led 
to  a  closer  xmion  with  Athens  and  to  the  construction  of  the  double 
wall,  nearly  a  mile  long,  between  the  town  and  its  port  of  l^issea.  But 
After  a  short  interval  the  traditional  antipathy  between  Megara  and 
Athens  again  revived.  The  'Megarean  Psephisma',  a  commercial  re- 
rtrictipn  carried  out  apparently  on  the  advice  of  Perikles  in  422^  which 
excluded  the  Megaieans  from  all  the  harbours  and  market-places  in  Attic 
territory,  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Athenians 
failed  in  their  repeated  attempts  to  make  themselves  masters  of  Megara ; 
but  the  trade  of  the  latter  was  permanently  crippled  by  the  war.  —  The 
services  of  the  Megareans  to  art  and  science  were  but  small.  In  the 
writings  of  the  hostile  Athenians,  which  are  our  only  source  of  informa- 
tion On  the  subject,  clumsiness,  senseless  buffoonery,  and  shameless  im- 
noraUty  are  all  described  as  being  'Megarean'.  Some,  however,  though 
on  exceedingly  doubtful  grounds,  have  ascribed  the  invention  of  comody 
to  Megara;  but  in  any  case  the  greatest  glory  of  the  city  is  due  to  its  having 
been  the  home  of  the  philosopher  (not  the  mathematician)  Eudid  (d.  424 
iA)»  Who  visited  Athens,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  in  order  to  hear  Socrates. 

9* 
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Leaving  the  railway-station,  in  the  S.E.  part  of  the  town,  we 
traverse  an  open  space  towards  the  N.£.  and  then  pass  through  a 
side-street,  with  a  school,  to  the  Platfa^  which  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Agora  and  is  the  starting-point  of  the  main  streets. 
About  200  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  Platfa,  and  a  little  to  the  right  of 
the  main  street  (opposite  the  chnrch),  some  remains  of  the  Aqueduct 
of  Theagenes  (p.  131)  were  laid  bare  in  1899.  These  consist  of  a 
basin  of  blue  limestone  with  thirty  columns  of  poros  stone  and 
the  N.W.  conduit;  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  this  ba^in  was  formerly 
thought  to  belong  to  the  Olympieion.  The  ascent  from  the  Platfa  to 
the  depression  between  the  two  eminences  of  the  town  and  thence, 
to  their  summits  is  easy.  The  smaller  and  lower  height  (to  the  £.) 
now  surmounted  by  a  windmill,  formerly  bore  the  castle  of  Karia, 
of  which  a  few  polygonal  fragments  remain.  The  steep  smooth 
faces  of  rock  on  its  S.  side  are  due  to  quarrying  operations.  The 
longer  and  higher  height  to  the  W.  bore  the  castle  of  Pelops'  son 
Alkathoos,  who  married  the  daughter  of  King  Megareus,  and  built 
the  walls  with  the  help  of  Apollo.  It  was  not  at  first  included 
within  the  town-fortifications.  The  numerous  chapels  on  this  W. 
eminence  are  in  great  part  built  of  ancient  blocks ,  with  old  sculp- 
tures and  inscriptions.  Both  heights  command  a  fine  view  of  the 
town  and  its  environs  and  of  the  Oeraneia  or  Makriplagi  Mta.  to 
the  W.,with  two  peaks  3465  ft.  and  4495  ft.  high  respectively.  — 
Near  the  Platfa  is  a  small  Museum^  containing  some  headless  statues, 
a  marble  ^Vase  with  a  relief  of  two  horsemen,  and  a  few  inscriptions. 

In  the  plain  ^/^  M.  to  the  N. ,  near  a  mill  and  a  bridge  spanning 
a  gorge,  is  an  aqueduct  affording  a  copious  supply  of  water.  Several 
of  the  ancient  washing-troughs  beside  it  are  still  used. 

Megara  lies  about  1^4  M.  from  the  sea,  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected by  a  good  road.  At  the  end  of  the  road  to  the  right  is  a  round 
eminence  called  Palae^kastro,  with  the  ruins  of  a  mediaBval  forti- 
fication, into  which  ancient  blocks  have  been  built.  This  was  long 
regarded  as  the  rocky  island  of  Minoa^  which  in  ancient  times  lay 
outside  the  harbour  and  was  connected  with  the  land  by  a  bridge. 
Its  name  recalls  the  legendary  capture  of  Megara  by  the  Cretan 
King  Minos.  A  wall  on  the  opposite  hill  of  8t,  George^  which  was 
formerly  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the 
seaport  of  NUaca^  is  now  considered  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Athenian  fortifications  on  Minoa.  In  that  case  the  ancient  names 
must  be  transposed.  On  the  E.  side  of  the  little  peninsula  which 
here  projects  into  the  sea  is  the  present  skala  or  pier  of  Megara. 
The  Palffiokastro  and  the  chapel  of  St.  George  are  visible  from 
the  railway-station. 

A  pleasant  excursfon  may  be  made  from  Megara  to  the  TempU  of  Z&u* 
Apfiesios^  excavated  in  1889,  which  lies  li/s  hr.  to  the  S.W.  The  spot, 
now  known  as  Sta  Marmara^  is  close  to  the  E.  base  of  the  Oeraneia  and 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

Beyond  Megara  we  obtain  a  fine  ▼i^w^i  j/^  l^^^town  to  the  lefti 
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and  then  an  extensive  survey  of  the  mountains  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus* The  tiain  now  passes  through  several  rocky  cuttings  at  the 
foot  of  the  Oeraneia  (p.  132),  which  here  abuts  closely  on  the 
sea.  The  railway  crosses  an  iron  bridge  at  the  narrowest  part,  afford- 
diag  a  view  of  the  road,  which  runs  along  the  sea  far  below  at  the 
foot  of  an  almost  perpendicular  wall  of  whitish  rock  and  is  partly 
supported  by  ancient  buttresses  of  polygonal  masonry.  This  narrow 
pass  is  the  formerly  notorious  Kake  SkdlOj  known  to  the  ancients 
as  the  Skironian  Cliffs,  According  to  the  Attic  legend  It  was  the 
lurking-place  of  the  robber /S/ciron,  who  used  to  kick  travellers  over 
tbe  edge,  until  he  himself  met  with  the  same  fate  from  Thesens. 
According  to  the  Megareans,  however,  Sklron  was  the  builder  of  the 
flnt  safe  road  here.  —  ^31/2  M.  Hagii  Theodori  probably  occupies 
the  site  of  Krommydriy  the  haunt  of  the  man-eating  sow  slain  by 
Theseus.  A  tombstone  inscribed  to  Philostrata,  built  into  the 
chapel-wall,  and  some  scattered  heaps  of  stones  are  the  only  remains 
of  the  ancient  little  town,  to  which  the  whole  of  this  district  be- 
longed. —  As  we  proceed  we  enjoy  a  continuous  view  of  the 
Saicnic  Gulf  and  the  mountains  of  Epidauros.  On  the  island  of 
Evraeonisi  is  the  ruin  of  a  mediffival  fortress.  Aero- Corinth  now 
comes  in  sight. 

40^2  M.  Kalamaki,  In  a  gorge  A^/2  M.  to  the  N.£.  are  the 
Fumofoli  ofSousaki^  whence  issue  vapours  charged  with  sulphur  and 
carbonic  acid  gas  like  those  of  the  Solfatara  at  Pozzuoli  near  Naples. 

The  train  now  turns  inland,  leaving  on  the  left  the  little  town 
of  Isthmia  (p.  311),  touches  at  the  station  of  Isihmda  (see  below), 
and  crosses  the  Canal  of  Corinth  (p.  310).  —  67  M.  Corinth^  see 
p.  306. 

Loatraki  (Hit.  Palmyra^  pens.  I'iVs  fr. ;  Hdt.  Lloyd),  I'A  M.  to  the  N.W. 
of  lathmds  (carriages  meet  the  trains  in  summer)  is  much  frequented 
dpring  the  season  for  its  hot  springs  (86*  Fahr.),  which  contain  chloride  and 
bicarbonate  salts  and  are  efficacious  in  cases  of  gout,  liver  complaint,  etc. 
Sammer  steamboat-service  from  the  Pirseus  (p.  134;  4-6  hrs.)- 

5.  From  Athens  to  Itea  and  Delphi  by  Sea. 

Fbom  the  Pibads  to  Itba  small  Greek  steamers  ply  almost  daily  in 
8-10  hrs.  (comp.  p.  212  and  the  synopsis  on  p.  xviii,  d-f);  the  times  for 
the  retnm-joumeys  are  irregular.  New  HelUnie  SteanuJUp  Co.,  Hon.  8p.m., 
via  (Jorinth;  MaeDowatt,  Thurs.  8p.m.  via  Corinth,  Sat.  8p.m.  direct  (fare 
10 fir.);  Dettounet  d:  Jamnoulatoi,  Hon.  &  Frid.  10a.m.;  Fylaroa,  Mon.  & 
Frid.  10  a.m.  (16  dr.,  return-fare  25  dr.);  Hagios  Joannes,  Wed.  8p.m.  It 
is  possible  in  fine  weather  to  take  a  sailing-boat  (15  dr.)  to  Akrata  (p.  S05), 
&Bd  return  by  the  Peloponnesian  railway. 

From  It^a  on  horseback  or  by  carriage  to  Delphi  in  21/2  hrs.  Kot  less 
than  half- a -day  should  be  devoted  to  Delphi.  Provisions  should  be 
purchased  either  at  Athens  or  at  It^a. 

On  leaving  the  Piraeus  the  steamer  passes  between  Salamis  and 
^gina  and  steers  for  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  The  Pente  Nisia 
(p.  124)  are  seen  on  the  left ;  on  the  right,  above  Megara,  rise  the 
Kwata^.  181),  while  above  the  Skironian  Cliffs  towers  the  Oeraneia ; 
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straight  in  front  appears  Acro-Oorinth  (p.  309).  After  paying  the 
canal-dues  just  before  reaching  Isthmia  (p.  311)  we  enter  the  Canal 
of  Corinth  (p.  310;  4  M.  in  length).  On  emerging  at  its  W.  end 
(about  4  hrs.  from  the  Piraeus)  the  Qulf  of  Corinth  unfolds  itself 
in  its  entire  length.  Corinth  (p.  306)  lies  on  the  W.,  1^4  M.  away. 
Some  of  the  steamers  lay  to  at  this  point,  so  that  passengers  by 
train  from  Athens  to  Ooiinth  who  have  ascertained  the  times  of 
departure  can  embark  here ;  the  station  is  Y2  ^*  ^^^  the  landing- 
stage  (carr.  1  dr. ;  embarkation  1  dr.).  —  In  summer  most  of  the 
steamers,  even  those  that  do  not  touch  at  Corinth,  stop  at  the  water- 
ing-place of  Loutraki  (p.  133;  disembarkation  1^2  cli'*)  incl.  lug- 
gage), 2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  canal. 

The  Oulf  of  Corinth  resembles  an  extensive  lake.  To  the  right 
rises  the  long  serrated  form  of  the  Hera  Akraea,  now  called  Hagios 
Nikolaoa,  with  its  white  chapel.  On  the  left  stretches  the  fertile 
Achffian  coast  (comp.  p.  301),  backed  by  a  range  of  graduated 
heights  over  which  towers  the  rocky  and  generally  snow-capped 
Kyllene  (the  modern  Ziria;  7790  ft. ;  p.  306),  while  the  peak  of 
Erymanthos  (7300  ft. ;  p.  278)  rises  in  the  distance.  On  the  right, 
farther  on,  the  coast  is  formed  by  steep  cliffs  and  abrupt  promontories, 
with  the  bare  rounded  summits  of  the  broad  HeLikon  group  (5150  ft.) 
above ;  farther  off  the  steep  crags  of  Famasaos  (p.  153)  rear  them- 
selves over  the  flat  green  Kirphis  (4166  ft.);  and  still  farther  to  the 
N.W.  rises  the  wooded  Kiorha  (p.  130). 

Rounding  the  promontory  of  OpoHSj  the  steamer  enters  the  bay 
of  Galaxidi,  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Kirrhaean  or  Krisaean 
Oulf.  [Some  of  the  boats  touch  first  at  the  roads  of  Aspra  Spitia,  on 
the  E.  side,  where  a  few  ruined  walls  have  been  identified  as  those 
of  the  ancient  seaport  of  Antikyra^  the  name  of  which  has  recently 
been  revived ;  to  Distomo,  see  p.  165.]  To  the  N. W.  we  catch  a 
glimpse  of  Salona  (see  below),  half-hidden  among  olive  groves.  To 
the  left,  beyond  a  blunt  promontory,  is  Oalaxtdi  (p.  212),  with  its 
shipbuilding  yards.  The  village  of  Magoula^  on  the  right,  occupies 
the  site  of  Kirrha,  once  the  port  of  Krisa,  and  afterwards  (comp. 
p.  137)  a  dependency  of  Delphi.  The  steamer  stops,  about  5  hrs. 
after  leaving  Corinth,  at  Itia. 

Itia.  --  Disembarkation  by  small  boat,  including  luggage,  1  dr.  — 
HoteU,  near  the  pier:  Hiebon,  E.,  L.,  &,  A.  4  dr.  ^  HSt.  de  Dblphss,  R., 
L.,  &  A.  3,  luncheon*ba3ket  8,  B.  8,  pens.  10  dr.,  both  with  restaurants, 
bargaining  desirable.  —  Horses  or  mules  (4-5  dr.)  and  carriages  (20-80  dr.) 
for  the  excursion  to  Delphi  are  generally  to  be  hired  on  the  arrival  of  the 
steamboats^  imposition  is  the  rule  here  and  a  hard  and  fast  bargain  is 
essential.    Carriage  to  Sdlona  2  dr.  25 1.  each  seat,  incl.  luggage. 

Itia  (750  inhab.)  is  the  landing-place  for  Silona  (71/2  M.)  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  carriage  road.  The  direct  route  from 
It^a  to  Delphi  does  not  pass  Salona.  —  Selena,  officially  called 
Amphlssa^  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  Phokis^  is  a  flourishing  little 
town  with  5400  inhab.  (fair  quarters  at  the  Xenodochfon  Pama^is^ 
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bed  2  dr.).  It  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  AmphUsay 
the  most  important  of  the  ancient  Locrian  cities,  known  from  the 
war  of  339-8  B.C.,  which  Philip  11.  of  Macedonia,  who  had  been 
commissioned  to  punish  the  Amphissians,  utilized  to  effect  the 
subjugation  of  Greece  (comp.  p.  137).  Although  the  extensiYe 
and  very  remarkable  ruins  on  its  acropolis  include  many  fragments 
of  polygonal  masonry,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  them  dates  from 
the  period  of  the  rule  of  the  Prankish  counts  or  of  the  Turks,  for 
Sitlona  played  an  important  part  in  the  mediaeval  history  of  Greece. 
—  Mule  from  Salona  to  Delphi  (^3V2  J^'s.)  5-6  dr. 

Fbox  Salona  to  Thebxoptla,  a  ride  of  about  10  hrs.  —  We  first 
follow  the  carriage-road  for  Lamia  as  far  as  (1  br.)  the  handsome  Tillage 
of  Topdlia  (good  magazi).  Thence  passing  a  katavothra  (p.  183)  we  grad- 
ually ascend  by  a  tolerable  bridle-track  that  crosses  the  road  several 
times  before  it  finally  quits  it.  On  the  slope  of  the  Kiona,  beyond  the  deep 
valley  of  Amphissa,  appears  SegdUxa.  From  the  (21/2  hrs.)  Pa$*  of  Am* 
blemd  we  descend  past  several  saw-mills,  and  traverse  the  beautiful 
valley  of  the  Koniolat^  with  its  numerous  plane-trees.  In  IV4  hr.  we 
regain  the  road,  and  in  */<  hr.  more  we  reach  the  beginning  of  the  fertile 
valley  of  the  upper  Kephitos,  which  is  bounded  on  the  8.  by  Parnasaos, 
on  the  W.  by  spurs  of  the  OEta,  and  on  the  N.  by  the  Eallidromos.  At 
this  point  are  the  village  and  khan  of  Oravii,  heroically  defended  in  1881 
against  3000  Turks  by  Odysseus  at  the  head  of  180  Greeks.  A  marble 
monument,  with  a  bust  of  Odysseus,  was  erected  here  in  1888  to  com- 
memorate the  event.  In  the  valley  of  the  Eephisos  lay  the  four  'Towns* 
of  the  Dorians,  who  superseded  the  ancient  Dryopians  at  the  period  of 
the  Doric  migration.  These  were  Kptinion^  V^  ^'  f'O™  Graviil;  Boion^ 
ne&T  McirioleUes,  3  H.  from  Gravia-,  Erineos^  nea.T  KcUo-Kcutelliy  2V4M.  from 
Gravid ;  and  Pindos  or  AJtyphcu ,  near  JSpano-Kcutelli.  Remains  of  them  all 
may  be  traced,  the  least  important  being  those  of  Pindos.  Boion  was  the 
most  strongly  fortified.  —  Beyond  Gravii  we  soon  quit  the  carriage-road 
and  follow  the  shorter  paths  through  a  district  with  numerous  ravines, 
by-and-by  crossing  the  new  Larissa  Railway  (p.  179;  to  the  left  a  tunnel, 
1V4  M.  long,  penetrates  the  ridge  of  the  Poumaraki  Pass).  In  l*/4  br.,  at 
a  group  of  magasia  for  the  use  of  the  labourers  on  the  railway,  we  regain 
the  road,  which  here  and  farther  on  commands  an  admirable  survey  of  the 
mountainous  region  and  its  numerous  upland  valleys.  Leaving  the  khan 
of  Ptotoveniko  at  some  distance  to  the  left  we  cross  the  hills  between  the 
KalUdromos  (p.  193)  or  Saromatd,  on  the  E.,  and  the  (Eta  (p.  128),  on  the 
W.  In  Vz  hr.  more  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Asopos  is  spanned  by  a  bridge, 
a  little  [)eyond  which  the  bridle-path  turns  to  the  right.  The  path  now 
crosses  the  road  twice,  within  sight  of  the  wide  plain  of  the  Spercheios, 
reaches  (2  hrs.)  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  and,  near  the  Bridge  of 
Alamannai  joins  (1/2  hr.)  the  road  through  the  Pass  of  Thermopylae  (p.  193). 

Fkom  Itba  to  Delphi,  2V2  l^rs.,  either  on  foot,  on  horseback, 
or  by  carriage,  see  p.  184}  the  return-journey  by  carriage  takes 
11/4  hr.  We  follow  the  carriage-road  to  Sfilona  for  about  20  min., 
then  strike  off  to  the  right,  through  the  olive-groves  and  vineyards 
that  cover  the  centre  of  the  plain ;  the  old  road,  used  by  walkers 
and  riders,  dlrerges  from  the  carriage-road  6  min.  earlier,  cutting 
off  a  bend.  The  gorge  of  the  Phadriadae  (p.  13T)  can  be  made  out 
from  the  sea  before  we  land  at  It^a,  as  well  as  the  gorge  between 
the  spur  of  Parnassos  and  the  verdant  Kirphis,  through  which  the 
Pleistos  (p.  137;  often  dry)  pours  its  waters.  In  an  hour  the  road 
begins  to  ascend,  and  20  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  large  village 
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of  Ckrysdy  near  the  site  of  the  town  of  Krisa  (destroyed  in  585 ; 
see  below),  which  originally  ruled  over  the  whole  plain.  There 
are  a  few  remains  on  the  hiU  of  Stephani  to  the  right. 

A  path,  running  to  the  N.W.  from  Chrys6,  through  fine  olive-woods 
and  sometimes  in  the  empty  bed  of  a  torrent,  joins  the  (2^/4  hrs.)  carriage- 
road  from  Silona  to  Lamia,  about  Vs  hr.  from  Topdlia  (p.  136). 

On  leaving  Chry86  riders  and  walkers  keep  to  the  old  road, 
which  ascends  to  (8/4  hr.)  Kastri,  past  an  ancient  tower  and  several 
traces  of  an  ancient  road.  The  longer  new  road  ascends  in  wind- 
ings. Kastri  is  a  brand-new  village  founded  by  emigrants  obliged 
to  forsake  their  homes  on  the  sacred  soil  of  Delphi  owing  to  the 
excavation  -  works  (see  p.  137).  Visitors  intending  to  stay  some 
time  can  obtain  board  and  lodging  at  the  Xenodochfon  of  Bas.  Para- 
skevas  (pens.  8  dr.). 

Beyond  Kastri  the  road  strikes  along  the  S.E.  slope  of  a  rocky 
ridge,  with  numerous  olefts  and  cave-like  tombs  and  recesses.  This 
is  the  spot  where  the  emissaries  of  Perseus  attempted  to  assassinate 
King  Eumenes  of  Pergamon  in  178  B.  G.  The  fortress,  the  remains 
of  which  crown  the  height,  is  ascribed  to  PhilomeloSf  the  Phoolan, 
who  took  possession  of  the  district  of  Delphi  in  355  and"  fortified 
himself  here  against  the  Thebans.  Turning  the  comer  of  the  ridge, 
we  suddenly  come  in  view  of  the  site  of  ancient  Delphi.  Above  the 
road,  5  min.  farther  on,  is  the  Museum  (p.  147),  and  7  min.  beyond 
that  is  the  hut  near  the  plane-trees  around  the  Gastalian  Fountain 
(p.  145). 

Delphi. 

H18TOBT.  Delphi  (AeXcpoO)  called  I^tho  in  the  earliest  accounts,  was 
the  headquarters  of  the  Grecian  cult  of  Apollo,  and  it  was  the  centre  of 
the  Delphic  Amphietyony^  the  most  ancient  confederation  of  Greek  states. 
The  grandeur  of  the  scenery,  the  ice-cold  springs,  and  the  currents  of 
air  streaming  from  the  gorges  of  the  mountains  filled  men  with  a  myster- 
ious awe  from  the  earliest  times,  and  seemed  ;to  invite  the  foundation 
of  a  temple.  According  to  the  legend  Delphi  was  the  haunt  of  the  dragon 
Pytho^  which  the  far-darting  Apollo  slew  five  days  after  his  birth  in 
the  island  of  Delos*,  and  the  god  is  said  to  have  brought  hither  his 
first  priests  from  Crete.  But  the  ascription  of  the  foundation  of  Delphi 
to  a  Cretan  colony  is  most  probably  an  error.  The  oracle  influenced  the 
history  of  noble  houses  and  of  whole  nations  from  a  very  early  period; 
baxbarians  as  well  as  Hellenes  consulted  it,  and  its  responses  were  implic- 
itly trusted,  even  when  they  involved  the  enquirer  in  destruction,  as  in 
the  case  of  Croesus.  The  oracle  was  consulted  on  all  affairs  of  moment, 
such  as  the  making  of  laws,  the  beginning  of  decisive  wars,  or  the  despatch 
of  colonies.  In  596  the  Athenians,  at  the  instigation  of  Solon^  ioined 
Sikyon  in  a  holy  war  against  the  Eriseeans,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
plundering  the  pilgrims  to  the  shrine;  and  the  upshot  was  that  Krisa 
was  destroyed  and  the  whole  of  its  territory  incorporated  with  the  sacred 
domain  in  585.  The  I)fthian  Games,  which  took  place  every  fourth  year, 
were  founded  in  honour  of  this  victory;  while  the  Hieromnemonoi  or 
representatives  of  the  Amphictyony,  met  twice  a  year.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Persian  wars  the  priests  of  Delphi  showed  a  considerable 
amount  of  doubt  and  trepidation,  and  it  was  not  till  after  the  battle  of 
Salamis  that  they  identified  themselves  with  the  national  cause  of  Greece. 
The  resolute  and  patriotic  oracle  before  the  battle  of  Plattea,  and  per- 
haps also  the  miraculous  preservation  of  the  shrine  from  a  party  of  Persian 
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pillagers,  who  were  asserted  to  have  been  terrified  by  the  direct  inter- 
position of  Apollo  himself  (most  probably  by  one  of  the  by  no  means 
uncommon  earthquakes  at  Delphi),  raised  the  reputation  of  the  sanctuary 
to  a  very  high  pitch.  Trophies  from  the  Persian  booty  were  erected  here, 
and  the  Amphictyons  issued  decrees  in  honour  of  those  who  had  remained 
faithful  to  their  fatherland.  Gradually,  however,  a  reaction  set  in.  In 
448  the  Phoettms  took  possession  of  the  sanctuary,  and  although  afterwards 
expelled  by  the  Spartans,  they  retained  the  political  command  of  the  dis- 
trict by  the  influence  of  Perikles,  until  the  peace  of  Nikias  in  421  again 
declared  the  independence  of  Delphi.  But  the  beautiful  Erisepan  Plain 
again  tempted  the  Phooians ;  and  their  cultivation  of  a  great  part  of  it 
brought  about  the  Phocian  war  (the  so-called  second  ^Sacred  War')  in 
357-46,  while  the  interposition  of  Philip  II.  of  Macedon  in  the  third  Sacred 
War  (339-8  B.  C.)  paved  the  way  to  the  final  loss  of  Greek  independence 
(comp.  pp.  186. 177).  The  invasion  of  the  Gauls  in  279  (comp.  p.  195)  was 
warded  off  chiefly  bv  the  bravery  of  the  JBtoliant,  who  thenceforth  domi- 
nated the  Delphic  Amphictyony  until  the  time  of  the  Bomans.  When 
SuUa  was  besieging  Athens  in  86  he  compelled  the  surrender  of  the 
Delphic  treasures  for  the  payment  of  his  troops.  Nero  divided  the  Kri- 
ssan  Plain  among  his  soldiers,  and  is  said  to  have  carried  off  500  statues 
from  the  temple.  This  number  was  but  small  compared  with  the  treasures 
that  remained;  for  Pliny  narrates  that  in  his  time  there  were  still  3000 
statues  at  Delphi,  and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (p.  cxxxi)  the  precinct 
resembled  a  vast  museum.  The  Byzantine  emperor  Theodosius  079-395  A.D.) 
finaUy  put  an  end  to  the  troubled  existence  of  the  pagan  cult. 

Exploration  of  Delphi.  Leake^  Ross^  and  especisdly  Ulrichs  devoted 
much  attention  to  the  site  of  Delphi,  but  its  systematic  exploration  dates 
from  the  mode^^t  excavations  begun  here  by  Otfried  MiilUr^  assisted  by 
E.  CurtiUBy  in  1840.  Twenty  years  later,  in  1860,  more  extensive  excava- 
tions were  begun  by  Wescher  and  Foucart  under  the  auspices  of  the  French 
Archeological  School ;  while  in  1880  HaussoitUier  began  the  explorations 
that  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians.  The  credit 
of  having  carried  on  (since  1892)  the  final  exhumation  of  the  sacred  site 
is  due  to  Th.  ffomolky  who  has  been  assisted  by  Colin^  Coni%  Bourguety 
Perdritet^  Fournier,  and  Laurent.  The  necessary  funds  were  provided  by 
the  French  government^  and  the  difficulties  of  the  task  may  be  gauged 
from  the  fact  that  the  entire  village  of  Eastri,  which  stood  on  the  site 
of  the  sacred  precinct,  had  to  be  removed  and  rebuilt  on  another  spot 
(p.  136).  A  comprehensive  account  of  the  excavations  is  now  in  course 
of  publication  (Th.  Homolle^  Fouilles  de  Delphes,  Paris,  1902  seq.);  in  the 
meantime  reference  may  be  made  to  the  articles  in  the  Bulletin  de  Cor- 
respondance  Helldnique  (from  1893  onward)  and  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
French  Academy  at  Paris.  See  also  Pomtow^  Beitrage  zur  Top(*graphie 
TOD  Delphi  (Berlin,  1889). 

Delphi  lies  1880  ft.  above  the  sea-level  on  a  slope  adjoining  the 
cliffs  of  Parnasfios,  and  descending  abruptly  from  N.  to  S.  High 
above  the  valley  of  thePleistos  rise  the  Phaedriadae  (*shining  rocks') 
of  the  ancients,  two  long  cliffs  approaching  each  other  at  an  obtuse 
angle  and  separated  only  by  a  narrow  chasm.  In  winter  or  after 
heavy  rain  a  foaming  torrent  is  precipitated  from  this  chasm  into 
the  deeply  indented  channel  of  the  modern  Papadidj  through  which 
it  finds  its  way  into  the  Pleistos  (the  modern  Xeropotdmi ;  375  ft.) 
ftoving  past  it  towards  the  S.  The  E.  cliff  is  the  ancient  Hyampeia. 
Its  modem  name  is  Phlemboukos ;  that  of  the  W.  cliffs  is  Rodini. 
The -Sacred  Precinct  lay  in  the  triangle  bounded  on  the  N.W.  by  the 
^dini,  on  the  W.  by  the  Philomelos  ridge  (p.  136),  and  on  the  S. 
by  the  new  carriage-road.  The  ancient  town  stretched  to  the  S.  of 
the  road.  •  ^  , 
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An  examination  of  the  ruins  and  a  visit  to  the  museum  require  about 
5  hours.  Luncheon,  which  the  visitor  should  bring  with  him,  may  be 
enjoyed  under  the  plane-trees  at  the  Castalian  Fountain,  beside  the  but 
mentioned  at  p.  145.  —  The  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the  found- 
ations of  most  of  the  buildings  and  monuments  described  by  Pausanias. 
Following  his  example,  we  begin  our  examination  at  the  S.E.  angle  of 
the  sacred  precinct,  where  the  principal  entrance  stood  in  antiquity 
(Pans.  X,  9,  3). 

A  footpath  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  road,  about  3  min.  to 
the  E.  of  the  Museum  and  near  a  small  hut,  ascends  the  steep  hill 
to  the  S.  portion  (the  so-called  Hellenik<f)  of  t&rv^all  encircling  the 
Sacbbd  Precinct,  an  irregular  quadrangle,  about  620  yds.  long  by 
440  yds.  broad.  To  the  E.  of  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  precinct  is  a 
large  paved  space,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  a  colonnade  and  by  a 
number  of  rooms  dating  from  the  Roman  period.  At  the  end  of 
this  space  opens  the  wide  Main  Entrance  to  the  sacred  precinct. 

Several  smaller  gates  also  interrupt  the  'peribolos\  or  encircling  wall, 
on  the  E.  and  W.  sides.  The  character  of  the  masonry  of  this  wall  varies 
at  different  places.  The  Helleniko  (see  above)  is  constructed  of  substantial 
and  regularly  hewn  blocks.  The  wall  higher  up  the  hill  than  the  main 
entrance  is  in  an  earlier  style*,  it  is  built  of  irregular  blocks,  but  tbe 
joints  of  the  masonry  are  adjusted  to  each  other  vnth  such  delicate  accu- 
racy that  it  presents  the  appearance  of  a  building  embellished  in  an 
archaic,  not  a  primitive  style.  This  style  of  masonry  recurs  in  the  sub- 
structure of  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  and  may  therefore  be  assigned  to  the 
6th  cent.  B.C. 

From  the  main  entrance  the  Sacred  Street  ascends  to  the  temple, 
still  retaining  most  of  its  parement,  which  dates  in  its  present  form 
from  a  late  restoration.  Immediately  to  the  right  of  the  entrance 
stands  the  base  of  the  first  votive  monument  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias, viz.  the  Brazen  Bull  executed  by  Theopropos  and  erected 
by  the  Corcyriar^  in  gratitude  for  an  unusually  successful  fishing- 
season.  The  inscription  was  on  the  end  facing  W.  A  similar  mon- 
ument was  erected  at  the  same  time  at  Olympia. 

Beyond  a  small  gap  we  notice  two  other  bases  for  large  mon- 
uments. Close  to  the  right  side  of  the  street  is  a  long  and  narrow 
substructure  of  breccia,  surmounted  by  a  course  of  white  marble, 
and  that  again  by  a  course  of  black  marble.  This  supported  a 
number  of  brazen  statues,  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  in  commem- 
oration of  a  victorious  invasion  of  Laconia  (probably  in  the  time 
of  Epaminondas,  though  Pausanias  seems  to  refer  it  to  the  6th  cent.). 
The  marks  of  the  feet  of  the  statues,  the  dedication,  and  portions 
of  the  artists'  inscription,  etc.  may  still  be  seen. 

Behind  this  base ,  and  exceeding  it  in  length ,  is  a  room  -  like 
building,  85  ft.  long,  open  towards  the  street,  and  constructed  of 
regular  hewn  blocks  of  breccia  and  limestone.  Incisions  in  the 
wall  indicate  that  a  kind  of  parapet  or  bench  ran  round  the  interior. 
The  plaster  on  the  walls  probably  dates  from  a  later  use  of  the 
structure  as  a  cistern.  This  has  been  taken  to  represent  the  votive 
gift  of  the  Athenians  for  the  Victory  of  Marathon,  which  included 
statues,  said  to  be  by  Phidias,  of  Athena,  Apollo^MiltiBjdes,   an« 
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various  Attic  heroes ;  or  possibly  theVotive  Gift  of  Lysander^  greeted 
by  the  Spartans  in  memory  of  the  victory  at  iEgospotami  (with 
statues  of  the  Dioscuri,  Zeus,  Apollo,  and  Artemis,  Poseidon  crown- 
ing the  victorious  Lysander,  and  various  Spartan  warriors).  The 
upper  stones  from  this  last*-named  monument,  bearing  remains  of 
the  inscriptions,  are  placed  together  a  little  farther  on,  to  the  left 
of  the  path. 

The  positions  of  two  other  votive  oiTerings  mentioned  here  by  Pau- 
sanias  cannot  be  ascertained.  These  were  a  representation  of  the  Trojan 
Hone  by  Antiphanes  of  Argos  (end  of  the  5th  cent.)  and  the  Votive  Offering 
0/  (he  Argioe*  in  memory  of  the  victory  at  (Enoa  (middle  of  the  5th  cent.). 

The  path  now  passes  between  two  large  semicircular  edifices, 
corresponding  to  each  other  and  both  Votiye  Offerings  from  Argos. 
The  very  ruinous  older  building  to  the  left  contained  the  statues 
of  the  Epigones,  the  sons  of  the  seven  Theban  heroes ;  the  archaic 
Inscription  lies  on  the  step  in  front.  The  building  on  the  right  is 
constructed  of  regular  masonry  of  grey  limestone.  On  the  base, 
most  of  which  has  been  preserved,  stood  statues  of  Argive  HeroeSf 
illustrating  in  full  detail  the  pedigree  of  Hercules  from  Perseus 
and  from  Danaos.  The  names,  though  inscribed  in  later  characters, 
are  written  from  right  to  left,  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  chrono- 
logical arrangement  of  the  statues.  The  inscription  of  the  artist, 
Antiphanes,  is  also  preserved.  Pausanias  records  that  this  mon- 
ument was  erected  on  the  occasion  of  the  re-founding  of  Messene 
by  Epaminondas  (369  B.C.). 

Beyond  this  semicircle  are  a  number  of  smaller  votive  offerings : 
two  quadrangular  and  one  semicircular  recess  and  two  oblong  bases. 
Pausanias  mentions  that  the  semicircle  of  the  Epigones,  to  the  left 
of  the  street ,  was  adjoined  by  a  group  in  bronze  by  Hageladas, 
erected  by  the  Tarentines  to  commemorate  a  victory  over  the  Messa- 
pians.  But  of  this  monument  nothing  now  remains,  unless  two 
basis-stones  with  traces  of  bronze  figures  and  fragments  of  an  in- 
scription may  be  connected  with  it. 

We  now  reach,  opposite  a  considerable  fragment  of  a  polygonal 
wall,  the  remains  of  the  Treasury  of  Sikyon,  a  temple-like  edifice, 
with  its  entrance  on  the  E.  side. 

Built  into  its  foundations  are  the  fragments  (columns,  squared  stones) 
of  an  earlier  building  in  fine  limestone,  which  was  partly  circular  in 
groundplan.  Several  archaic  reliefs  found  here  (mostly  between  the  treas- 
ury-foundations and  the  periholos  wall)  seem  also  to  have  belonged  to  this 
•arlior  building  (comp.  p.  150). 

This  treasury  Is  separated  from  the  next  by  a  space,  in  which 
the  votive  offerings  of  the  Knidians  mentioned  by  Pausanias  pro- 
bably stood  (Apollo  overcoming  Tityos ,  and  Triopas ,  founder  of 
Knidos).  We  now  reach  the  lofty  substructure  of  the  Treasury  of 
Knidos  (?),  the  most  magnificent  of  all  the  treasuries  at  Delphi, 
which  was  built  in  the  latter  half  of  the  6th  cent.,  of  island  marble 
of  various  degrees  of  fineness.  The  entrance  was  on  the  W.  side, 
beside  a  small  court  surrounded  by  a  wall.     Fragments  of  tli6 
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ricMy  decorated  architectural  members  may  be  seen  lying  within 
the  building,  but  the  sculptured  decorations  and  the  finest  pieces 
of  the  architecture  are  in  the  museum  (pp.  150,  151).  It  is  not 
absolutely  certain  whether  this  building  is  the  treasury  of  Knidos 
or  that  of  Siphnos ,  which  Pausanias  mentions  immediately  after 
the  above-noted  Knidian  votive  offerings. 

If  we  decide  in  favour  of  the  Knidians  (though  the  arguments 
are  not  absolutely  decisive),  the  Treasury  of  Siphnos  must  have 
lain  immediately  to  the  W.,  where  a  few  scanty  traces  of  found- 
ations are  seen.  Remains  of  its  ornamentation,  which  corresponded 
on  the  whole  with  that  of  the  Knidian  treasury,  though  on  a  slightly 
smaller  scale,  were  found  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  latter.  Frag- 
ments of  two  still  smaller  and  more  archaic  Caryatides  (p.  149) 
were  also  discovered  here.  —  The  long  substructure  extending  W. 
from  this  point  is  regarded  as  the  Treasury  of  Thebes,  and  must 
have  reached  to  the  peribolos-wall. 

Opposite  the  Knidian  treasury ,  on  the  right  side  of  the  path ,  is  the 
supporting-wall  of  another  and  still  unidentified  Trecuurp^  round  which 
the  sacred  street  describes  a  curve  ascending  steeply  to  the  K.  Decrees 
subsequently  inscribed  on  this  edifice  refer  to  the  Megariana,  Oorinthians, 
and  Italic  Greeks.  To  the  W.  is  another  Trtatutp^  with  considerable 
foundations  of  which  only  the  S.  half  is  preserved.  That  this  was  an 
Important  structure  is  evident  from  its  promment  situation;  to  secure  this 
the  sacred  street,  which  originally  ran  farther  to  the  W.  and  returned  at 
an  acute  angle,  seems  to  have  been  cut  short  and  deflected  steeply  to  the 
W.  The  name  of  the  building  is,  however,  unknown ^  as  are  also  those 
of  the  row  of  other  treasuries,  facing  the  .W.,  which  extends  up  the  hill 
from  this  point. 

As  we  ascend  the  street  to  the  N.  from  the  Knidian  treasury,  we 
first  come  upon  the  substructures  of  the  Treasury  of  the  Athenian!, 
which  was  built  of  Parian  marble  throughout.  This  edifice  (whidi 
It  is  proposed  to  re-erect)  had  the  form  of  a  Doric  temple  in  antis, 
with  thirty  sculptured  metopes  (p.  147).  The  entrance  was  on  the 
E.  side,  in  front  of  which  lay  a  small  triangular  space.  There  was 
a  similar  space  on  the  S.  side.  According  to  Pausanias  this  mon- 
ument also  was  built  out  of  the  booty  captured  at  Marathon;  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon  is  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on  the  low 
parapet  that  supported  captured  armour  and  extended  along  the  S. 
wall  of  the  treasury  and  the  adjoining  E.  wall  of  the  triangular  fore- 
court. Although  the  inscription  and  the  entire  parapet  were  added 
later — probably  at  the  time  of  the  re-dedication  of  the  golden  shields 
taken  among  the  Persian  spoils,  about  340  B.C.  —  the  treasury 
cannot  have  been  erected  later  than  the  Persian  wars.  Numerous 
inscriptions  were  placed  at  later  periods  on  its  walls,  the  most  in- 
teresting being  the  hymns  mentioned  at  p.  148. 

Adjoining  the  treasury  and  close  to  the  street  we  notice  the 
foundations  of  a  long  and  narrow  edifice.  Just  beyond  rifies  a  rough 
mass  of  rock,  doubly  conspicuous  from  its  situation  amid  votive 
monuments  and  buildings  and  obviously  owing  its  continued  exist- 
ence to  some  special  importance  attaching  to  it.  This  can  be  nothing 
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else  than  the  rock  upon  which,  according  to  the  Delphic  tradition, 
the  Blbyl  Herophlle  pronounced  her  oracles.  In  that  case  the  above- 
mentioned  long  edifice  was  probably  the  BouUuterion,  the  recorded 
situation  of  which  was  near  the  Rock  of  the  Sibyl,  Behind  the  latter 
rose  the  Column  of  the  Naxiaru,  a  tall  Ionic  column  of  marble  with 
many  flutings,  on  which  stood  a  colossal  archaic  sphinx  (p.  162).  — 
On  both  sides  of  the  street  beyond  the  Rock  of  the  Sibyl  are  a 
number  of  smaller  monuments,  surrounding  an  open  space  of  some 
size.  This  is  the  site  usually  assigned  to  the  Hdlos  (threshing-floor), 
where  the  Septerion,  or  festival  commemorating  the  destruction  of 
the  Python,  was  celebrated  every  seventh  year. 

To  the  N.  of  this,  with  its  rear  abutting  on  the  E.  half  of  the 
polygonal  temple-terrace,  stands  the  8toa  of  the  Atheniani.  Upon 
a  limestone  stylobate  of  three  steps  rise  the  slender  Ionic  columns, 
placed  very  far  apart  and  evidently  intended  to  support  an  architrave 
and  roof  of  wood.  The  Inscription  is  carved  in  huge  archaic  characters 
on  the  highest  step  of  the  stylobate.  The  occasion  for  the  dedication 
of  the  building  is  only  generally  referred  to,  though  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  it  occurred  in  the  6th  cent.  B.C.  A  stone  pedestal  or 
parapet  in  the  Interior,  running  along  the  polygonal  wall,  supported 
the  captured  armour  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  At  a  later  date, 
when  these  trophies  had  disappeared  or  at  least  become  \^ss  numerous, 
this  portion  of  the  polygonal  wall  was  used  to  receive  inscriptions 
relating  to  the  emancipation  of  slaves.  Similar  Inscriptions  were  also 
placed  on  the  W.  outer  wall  of  the  stoa.  Like  the  E.  peribolos-wall 
(comp.  p.  138),  the  wall  of  the  temple- terrace  is  built  of  irregular 
blocks,  most  accurately  fitted  together.  That  this  peculiar  style  of 
masonry  does  not,  as  was  once  supposed,  date  from  prehistoric  times, 
is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  the  W.  end  of  the  terrace  inter- 
sects a  previous  structure  of  quite  regular  blocks. 

From  the  neighbourhood  of  the  stoa  and  the  space  in  front  of  it  an 
crcellently  constructed  Flight  of  Step*  descends  hetween  massive  stone  walls 
to  a  lower  terrace,  on  which  are  the  remains  of  considerable  votive  mon- 
aments.  Beside  the  boundary  wall,  to  the  £.,  lie  two  Treasuries^  the  more 
8.  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  the  Cyrenians. 

The  paved  street  now  bends  round  the  substructure  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Here,  on  our  right  and  to  the  E.  of  the  temple,  is  the 
pedestal  of  the  Platatan  Votive  Offering  (479  B.C.),  re-erected  on  its 
original  site.  This,  consisting  of  a  round  base  with  two  steps  resting 
on  a  square  platform,  originally  supported  a  colossal  tripod.  During 
the  Phocian  War  it  was  robbed  of  its  golden  portions,  and  the  only 
part  of  particular  interest  that  remained  was  the  great  brazen  central 
support,  which  had  the  form  of  three  intertwining  serpents.  Pan- 
saaias  saw  the  monument  in  this  condition.  In  later  antiquity  it 
was  taken  to  Constantinople  and  set  up  as  an  ornament  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  (in  the  so-called  At-Metdan).  — 
l^one  of  the  numerous  other  votive  offerings  seen  by  Pausanias  in 
tMi  region  can  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  —  Immediately  pp« 
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posite  the  entrance  to  the  temple  and  let  into  the  substructure  of  its 
terrace,  on  the  left  side  of  the  street,  is  the  large  VotiveAUar  of  Chios, 
We  pass  round  this  to  the  N.  and  reach  the  slope  leading  to  the 
entrance  of  the  temple. 

Practically  nothing  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  remains  erect.  We 
see  merely  the  foundations,  which  are  constructed  chiefly  of  poros 
stone  vriih.  the  upper  courses  of  regularly  hewn  and  carefully  clamped 
slabs  of  hard  limestone,  and  here  and  there  fragments  of  thepaye* 
ment  of  the  same  material,  still  in  situ.  The  building  was  probably  a 
Doric  hexastyle  temple  Mdth  flteen  columns  on  the  sides ;  it  was  190  ft. 
in  length  and  76  ft.  in  breadth.  These  proportions  were  apparently 
never  altered  after  the  earliest  historic  erection  of  the  temple;  and  the 
polygonal  terrace  also  has  probably  remained  unchanged.  Of  other 
details  we  can  form  an  idea  only  from  the  reports  of  the  ancients. 

Tlie  temple  was  built  by  the  Corinthian  Spintharos  to  succeed  an 
earlier  temple  burnt  to  the  ground  in  648  B.C.,  which  had  been 
erected  between  630  and  614  by  the  mythical  architects  Trophonios 
and  Agamedes.  The  cost  was  mainly  defrayed  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. The  aristocratic  family  of  the  AlkmMonidae,  who  had 
been  expelled  from  Athens  by  Peisistratos,  undertook  to  complete 
the  work  for  the  price  of  300  talents,  perhaps  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  aid  of  tl^  Delphic  deity  agains  their  enemies;  they,  however, 
continued  the  construction  in  a  much  more  splendid  manner  than 
the  original  plan  had  contemplated,  one  of  their  most  important 
alterations  being  the  substitution  of  Parian  marble  for  limestone  in 
the  construction  of  the  E.  facade.  Pansanias  believed  that  he  had 
beheld  this  building  of  the  AlkmsBonid® ;  but  it  has  been  ascertained 
that  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  probably  in  378  B.C., 
and  shortly  afterwards  almost  entirely  rebuilt,  though  on  the  old  plan. 

Extensive  bnilders''  accounts  (for  361  - 343  at  least),,  preserved  in  in- 
scriptions, place  this  fact  beyond  a  doubt.  Fragments  of  the  earlier  temple 
were  found  built  into  the  foundations,  as,  for  example,  at  the  W.  front, 
whero  architectural  members  of  Parian  marble,  sometimes  with  the  remains 
of  colour,  are  to  be  found.  Some  of  the  archaic  pediment-figures  (p.  150) 
were  discovered  in  a  heap  of  rubbish  that  had  accumulated  during  the 
rebuilding,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  that  these  could  have  belonged  to 
any  of  the  groups  that  Pausanias  describes. 

The  new  edifice  of  the  4th  cent,  was  completed  about  330  B.C.  It  had 
meanwhile  undergone  continual  restoration,  which  accounts  for  the  diverse 
character  of  many  of  the  fragments  of  the  building.  The  incursion  of  the 
Gauls  left  the  temple  uninjured,  but  it  was  plundered  and  burned  by  the 
Thracians  in  B.C.  83.  The  destruction  on  this  occasion  could  not  have 
been  very  complete;  at  all  events,  its  restoration  was  long  postponed. 
Antony  (42  B.C.)  is  said  to  have  planned  it,  Nero  to  have  accomplished  it. 
A  restoration  of  the  temple  by  Domitian  is  attested  by  inscriptions.  Gneius 
Claudius  Leonticus  once  more  restored  it  at  the  beginning  of  the  8rd  cent. 
A.D.  Gradually  the  final  destruction  of  the  temple  was  prepared  by  neglect, 
arising  from  increasing  poverty  and  decreasing  interest.  Perhaps  the  final 
collapse  was  due  to  an  earthquake.  This  temple,  unlike  so  many  others, 
seems  never  to  have  been  converted  into  a  Christian  church. 

According  to  Pausanias  the  Pediment  Sculptures  of  the  temple  de- 
scribed by  him  were  by  the  Athenians  Praxiat  and  Androsthenes  (5th  cent.); 
but  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  history  of  the  edifice. 
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The  £.  pediment  contained  representations  of  Apullo,  Artemis,  Leto,  the 
nine  Muses,  and  the  setting  Helios;  and  the  W.  pediment  had  figures  of 
Dionysos,  who  also  was  worshipped  at  Delphi,  and  the  Thyades.  Pansanias 
saw  golden  armour  on  the  architrave;  to  the  E.  the  shields  dedicated  by 
the  Athenians  after  the  hattle  of  Plataea  (not  Marathon),  to  the  W.  and  S. 
the  long  shields  hung  there  by  the  iEtolians  in  memory  of  the  successful 
repulse  of  the  Qauls  in  279. 

-In  the  Vestibule  of  the  temple  were  engraved  the  famous  sayings  of 
the  Seven  Sages:  Fvcufti  aautdv  (know  thyself),  M>)64v  oyav  (*nothing  too 
much'',  i.  e.  'moderation  in  all  things'),  etc.  A  statue  of  Homer,  who  re- 
presented to  the  Greeks  the  incarnation  of  wisdom,  was  also  appropriately 
placed  in  this  conspicuous  position.  —  Of  the  objects  which  were  contained 
within  the  temple  the  famous  Omphalos  may  be  mentioned,  a  stone  in  the 
shape  of  half  an  egg,  which  was  said  to  mark  the  centre  of  the  world, 
because  here  the  two  eagles  met,  which  Zeus  had  caused  to  fly  from  the 
opposite  ends  of  the  earth.  In  the  Adyton,  an  apartment  by  itself,  was  the 
Chasm  op  the  Obaclb,  a  cleft  in  the  earth  from  which  a  narcotic  vapour 
issued.  Above  the  chasm  was  placed  the  golden  tripod,  on  which  sat  the 
prophetic  virgin  (afterwards  matron)  whose  words  none  but  the  initiated 
could  understand.  The  responses  were  communicated  to  inquirers  by  the 
priests  in  hexameter  verses.  The  well-known  ambiguity  of  the  oraclo 
not  only  had  the  appearance  of  superhuman  wisdom,  but  also  secured  the 
reputation  of  the  priests  in  any  doubtful  case.  The  site  of  the  Adyton 
has  been  thoroughly,  and  apparently  deliberately,  destroyed,  so  that  in 
spite  of  unusually  deep  excavations  nothing  has  been  established  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  actual  seat  of  the  oracle.  The  statement  of  Pausanias, 
however,  that  the  prophetic  spring  in  the  Adyton  was  fed  from  the  spring 
Kauotis  seems  to  be  corroborated;  the  channels  visible  to  the  S.  of  the 
temple  served  to  regulate  the  discharge  of  the  water. 

The  platform  on  which  the  temple  stands  is  supported  on  the  S. 
by  the  polygonal  wall  and  on  the  W.  is  separated  form  the  earth- 
slopes  above  by  a  high  wall,  erected  in  its  present  form  at  a  late 
period,  probably  after  the  landslip  occasioned  by  the  earthquake  in 
the  4th  century.  It  has  convenient  connection  with  the  rest  of  the 
Bacred  precinet  only  at  its  N.E.  and  N.W.  angles.  Close  to  the  temple, 
at  the  N.E.  comer,  we  observe  the  foundations  of  the  large  Votive 
Offering  of  Gelon  and  his  brother,  who  here  dedicated  golden  tripods 
and  figures  of  Nike  to  the  weight  of  60  talents  from  the  booty  cap- 
tured from  the  Carthaginians  at  the  battle  of  Himera  (B.C.  479). 
,  As  we  ascend  the  hill  from  this  point  we  come  upon  a  quadran- 
gular peribolos  (perhaps  the  Temenos  of  Neoptolemos?),  on  one  of 
whose  walls  rises  a  lofty  oblong  pedestal.  To  the  left  is  a  high  sup- 
porting-wall, the  lower  part  of  which  is  built  of  colossal  polygonal 
blocks  though  the  upper  part  is  a  modem  restoration.  Above  this 
rises  the  substracture  of  the  extensive  Thessalian  Votiye  Offering, 
consisting  of  a  long  two-stepped  base  of  fine  grey  limestone,  formerly 
enclosed  by  a  square  hall,  open  in  front.  The  lower  courses  of  the 
wall  of  the  hall,  also  of  limestone,  are  extant,  but  the  upper  portions 
have  disappeared.  These  were  apparently  not  of  hewn  stone,  but 
probably  of  sun-dried  brick,  so  that  the  structure  must  certainly  have 
had  a  roof.  Upon  the  base  stood  nine  marble  statues,  most  of  which 
have  been  discovered  (p.  149);  each  of  these,  except  the  one  on  the 
extreme  right,  was  provided  with  an  explanatory  inscription  or  a 
BUBe.   These  statues  represented  (from  right  to  left,  omitting  the 
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nameless  figure),  Aknonios,  his  three  sons  Agias,  Telemachos,  and 
Agelaos,  then  Daochos  (son  of  Agias),  Sisyphos  (son  of  Daochos}, 
and  the  younger  Daochos  (son  of  Sisyphos),  founder  of  this  monu- 
ment, who  was  Hieromnemon  in  338-334  B.C.  The  last  statue  on  the 
left,  that  of  Sisyphos,  son  of  the  younger  Daochos,  is  obviously  a 
later  addition,  as  was  also  the  unnamed  figure  on  the  extreme  right 
(perhaps  Aparos,  father  of  Aknonios  ?). 

To  the  right  of  the  above-mentioned  peribolos  lies  a  Doric 
Cdlonnade  of  a  later  period,  intersecting  the  boundary-wall  of  the 
sacred  precinct.  In  the  Roman  period  this  was  strengthened  and  en- 
closed with  strong  brick  walls  and  converted  into  a  reservoir  (100  ft. 
long,  33  ft.  broad,  and  16  ft.  deep). 

Farther  up  the  hill,  near  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  sacred  precinct, 
]ie  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Lesche  of  the  Knidiant,  more  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  theatre.  In  the  E.  half  of  the  oblong 
structure  we  observe  four  stone  supports  for  wooden  posts,  of  which 
therefore  there  must  have  been  originally  eight  in  all.  The  lower 
part  of  the  wall  consists  of  two  regular  courses  of  poros  stone  and 
breccia,  while  the  upper  part  seems  to  have  been  of  sun-dried  bricks. 
The  entrance  and  the  windows,  if  there  were  any,  can  only  have  been 
on  the  S.  side.  In  the  interior  the  rear-wall  and  end-walls  were  oc- 
cupied by  the  paintings  of  Polygnotos,  of  which  a  detailed  description 
is  given  by  Pausanias  (on  the  left,  the  Destruction  of  Troy,  on  the 
Tight,  Hades).  Faint  traces  of  painted  stucco  ornamentation  may 
still  be  noticed. 

Near  the  N.W.  exit  from  the  temple-terrace  are  several  other 
buildings.  Here,  adjoining  the  W.  boundary-wall,  are  two  chambers 
in  Roman  brick-work,  in  the  more  N.  of  which  was  found  the  statue 
of  Antinous  (p.  149). 

A  hroad  Flight  of  Steps^  ascending  hence  to  the  W.,  is  the  chief 
approach  to  the  theatre.  On  its  E.  side  stands  a  chamber  of  excellent 
masonry,  open  towards  the  temple-platform.  This  enshrined  the 
Lion-Hunt  of  Alexander  the  Great,  a  group  carved  by  Lysippos  and 
Leochares  and  dedicated  by  Krateros.  The  votive-inscription  appears 
in  the  centre  of  the  rear-wall,  towards  the  top.  At  a  later  period, 
apparently  after  the  removal  of  the  sculptures,  the  chamber  was  altered 
so  as  to  form  three  enclosed  rooms.  On  the  E.  it  abuts  on  the  strong 
wall  mentioned  above.  Behind  are  a  number  of  blocks  of  rock  due 
probably  to  the  earthquake,  and  here,  among  other  votive  gifts,  was 
found  the  hronzo  statue  of  a  charioteer  (p.  147)  from  the  Votive 
Offering  of  Folyzalos. 

The  Theatre  occupies  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  sacred  precinct.  It 
is,  on  the  whole,  in  good  preservation,  except  the  stage,  of  which 
only  the  foundations  remain.  The  orchestra  is  paved  with  limestone 
slabs  and  is  surrounded  with  a  water-channel.  The  auditorium,  also 
built  of  limestone,  is  divided  into  seven  wedges  or  sections.  Some 
reliefs  of  the  labours  of  Hercules  found  here  are  now  in  the  museum 
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(p.  147).  Of  tlie  history  of  the  theatre  we  know  only  that  it  must 
haye  been  in  existence  some  considerable  time  before  159  B.C.,  for 
in  that  year  Eumenes  of  Pergamon  devoted  money  to  its  restoration. 

From  the  theatre  we  proceed  to  the  (5  min.)  Stadion,  quitting 
the  precinct  by  gate  Di  and  ascending  immediately  to  the  left.  The 
stadion  is  situated  with  one  of  its  longer  sides  abutting  on  the  mountain- 
slope,  while  the  other  was  banked  up  and  provided  with  a  polygonal 
supporting-wall.  This  S.  side  is  mostly  in  ruins,  but  the  N.  side  and 
the  semicircular  end  (sphendone)  are  in  good  preservation.  There 
are  twelve  tiers  of  seats  on  the  N.  side  and  six  each  on  the  S.  side 
and  semicircular  end. 

Tbe  highest  row  of  seats  has  a  back  and  part  of  the  lowest  row  on 
the  "S.  side  is  f  imilarly  distingnished.  A  small  doorway  at  the  point  where 
this  side  joins  the  curved  end  leads  from  the  highest  row  to  a  spring.  Four 
thick  pillars,  originally  forming  three  round  arched  gateways,  stand  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Stadion.  In  front  of  these  is  the  starting-place,  consisting 
of  a  stone  .^ill  with  grooves.  The  places  for  the  different  competitors  were, 
as  oiual,  separated  by  wcoden  posts,  the  sockets  for  which  may  still  be 
seen.  The  length  of  the  course  was  854  ft.  (comp.  p.  26),  the  breadth  80-90  ft. 
Pausanias  states  that  Herodes  Atticus  reconstructed  the  tiers  of  seats  in 
Pentelic  marble;  in  reality  they  are  of  limestone.  The  entrance-gates  are 
apparently  late,  but  the  polygonal  supporting- wall  is  certainly  not  later 
\ha,n  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  A  proof  of  this  is  an  archaic  inscription,  on  an  ob- 
long  stone  in  the  3rd  course  from  the  bottom,  46  ft.  from  the  E.  end ;  this 
forbids  the  bringing  of  wine  into  the  region  of  the  Eudromos  (f.«.,  probably, 
the  Stadion). 

The  Remains  op  the  Town  op  Delphi,  which  have  been  ex- 
humed mainly  to  the  W.  and  E.  of  the  sacred  precinct,  are  less 
interesting.  With  the  exception  of  the  supporting  walls,  they 
consist  of  late  structures,  among  which  are  several  baths.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  objects  is  a  Tomb  near  the  museum ;  but 
of  this  only  the  substructure  with  two  tomb-chambers  and  three 
sarcophagi  now  remains  (reached  by  a  steep  flight  of  steps).  —  At 
the  W.  entrance  to  the  precincts  of  the  town,  on  the  old  road  to 
Chrys6  (p.  136),  lies  the  Chapel  of  Bagios  Elias.  The  strongly  but- 
tressed substructure  of  the  chapel  probably  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Synedrion  built  in  the  1st  cent.  A.  D.,  while  the  site  of  the 
original  Synedrion  is  perhaps  to  be  looked  for  about  100  paces  to  the 
S.W.,  in  the  saddle  of  the  ridge,  where  the  threshing-floors  ('aX(6vta) 
of  the  Kastriotes  now  are.  In  the  Synedrion  the  meetings  of  the 
Amphictyons  took  place  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  meeting  as 
well  as  the  place  bore  the  name  of  Pylaea^  which  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  flourishing  suburb  that  sprang  up  here  under  the 
Romans. 

To  the  E.  of  the  sacred  precinct,  at  the  head  of  the  gorge  formed 
by  the  precipitous  PhsBdriadse,  rises  the  *OaBtaUan  Fountain.  A 
plane-tree,  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Agamemnon,  is  mentioned 
M  having  grown  here  in  antiquity;  and  plane-trees  still  flourish 
beside  the  hut,  where  coffee  and  masticha  (p,  138)  may  be  obtained. 
From  the  point  where  the  road  bends  abruptly  to  the  S.  we  ascend 
&  modern  path  with  flights  of  steps,  passing  some  scanty  ruins,  to 
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the  entrance  of  the  gorge.  Here,  In  front  of  an  artificially  smoothed 
face  of  rock,  is  the  Fountain,  a  space  about  30  ft.  long  and  10  ft. 
wide,  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  We  descend  to  it  by  a  flight  of  8  steps, 
occupying  the  entire  length  of  one  of  the  sides.  On  the  opposite 
side,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  the  channel  which  led  the  water  hither; 
it  is  about  6  ft.  high  and  was  originally  covered,  the  water  issuing 
from  holes  pierced  in  front,  which  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  water 
comes  from  the  rock  on  the  right,  and  the  superfluous  supply  was 
carried  ofl  by  the  channel  to  the  open  air  on  the  left,  as  is  still 
partly  the  case.  The  recesses  in  the  rock-face  probably  contained 
votive-offerings.  The  largest  recess  was  at  one  time  fltted  up  as  a 
Chapel  of  St.  John ;  the  altar,  the  drum  of  an  antique  column,  still 
remains. 

Before  oonsulting  the  oracle  the  pilgrims  washed  or  sprinkled 
themselves  at  the  spring. 

'To  the  pure  precincts  of  Apollo^s  portal, 

Gome,  pure  in  heart,  and  touch  the  lustral  wave: 
One  drop  sufficeth  for  the  sinless  mortal; 
All  else,  e^en  ocean''s  billows  cannot  laye\ 

(Pythian  Reip<m»«;  trans,  by  /.  B.  Sandys.) 

The  poetic  belief  in  the  inspiring  power  of  the  water,  of  which 
Ovid  and  others  speak,  dates  from  the  Roman  period. 

We  now  follow  the  carriage-road  for  about  2  min.  to  the  S. 
from  the  Gastalia,  and  reach,  a  little  below  the  road,  the  Oymnasiiini. 
A  small  convent  was  afterwards  built  on  this  site  which  has  naturally 
much  injured  the  ancient  structure,  though  its  general  arrangement 
is  still  clear.  The  conformation  of  the  ground  required  the  different 
portions  of  the  Oymnasium  to  be  distributed  among  several  terraces, 
foirmed  by  the  erection  of  supporting-walls.  Highest  up,  and  ad- 
joining a  supporting-wall,  was  a  colonnade  (only  partially  exhumed); 
from  its  length  (ca.  200  yds.)  it  seems  to  have  been  Intended  to 
serve  as  a  race-course  in  bad  weather,  but  it  was  also  probably  used 
for  lectures,  etc.  On  the  lower  terrace  we  notice  arrangements  for 
bathing  —  a  round  deep  basin,  about  30  ft.  in  diameter,  while  at 
regular  distances  in  the  well-built  supporting-wall  behind  are  open- 
ings through  which  the  water  gushed  (perhaps  through  lions'  heads) 
to  form  douches.  The  water-channel  and  clay  water-pipes  may  be 
seen  behind  the  wall.  On  the  S*  this  was  adjoined  by  a  series  of 
chambers  of  an  earlier  date,  built  in  front  of  an  irregular  supporting- 
Wall;  these  were  afterwards  rebuilt  and  their  floor  raised  a  little. 
Still  farther  to  the  S.  is  a  square  court. 

About  2  niinutes  to  the  S.  of  the  Gymnasium,  on  the  spot 
iinown  as  the  Mdrmarid^  a  long  supporting-wall  with  two  terraces 
above  it  has  been  laid  bare.  On  the  lower  terrace  are  two  Doric 
temples,  one  of  poros  stone,  the  other  of  limestone  (5th  and 
4th  cent.),  with  an  altar  in  front  of  each.  Both  are  probably  TempUt 
of  Athdtd  (Athena  Pronaea  and  Athena  Ergane),  Between  t^em  are 
It  small  Treasury  and  a  Tholoa,  or  circular  edifice,  of  marble.    The 
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former,  in  the  Ionic  style  (6th  cent.},  has  a  sculptured  frieze  and 
resembles  the  Treasury  of  Enidos.  The  latter,  Doric  on  the  exterior 
but  with  Corinthian  columns  within,  has  38  metopes  (comp.  below) 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  buildings  of  the  4th  century.  The  higher 
terrace  with  its  two  small  temples  supported  the  Hcroon  ofPhylakoa, 
These  buildings  were  described  by  Pausanias,  and  their  discovery 
enables  us  to  determine  the  site  of  the  town-boundary.  In  fact  a 
little  farther  on  we  find  the  beginning  of  the  Necropolis,  identified 
more  particularly  by  the  so-called  Logari,  which  is  a  representation 
of  the  door  of  a  tomb  carved  in  the  rock.  It  may  be  found  below 
the  supporting-wall  of  the  carriage-road,  a  little  farther  down. 

The  spring  of  Zaleska^  the  ancient  Bybarity  flows  through  a  wide  open- 
ing into  the  lower  part  of  the  gorge  of  the  Papadi^  (p.  187).  In  the 
gorge,  just  opposite,  is  the  Kryptanay  or  den  of  the  Lamitu  a  monster 
living  upon  human  sacrifices  and  resembling  the  Theban  Sphinx. 

The  Mnseimi  (curator,  A,  Kondolion)  is  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
sacred  precinct  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  just  before  the  latter 
bends  round  to  the  E.  The  building  consists  of  a  central  portion  and 
of  two  wings  added  from  a  bequest  of  M.  Syngros  (pp.  107,  296). 

In  front  of  the  entrance  stands  a  Marble  Sarcophagus  (with  the 
Calydonian  Hunt),  excavated  by  Kapodistrias  (p.  Ixii).  We  ascend 
4  flight  of  steps  and  beyond  a  terrace,  beneath  which  are  stored  the 
inscriptions,  enter  the  central  room. 

I.  Salle  de  L'AxrEiQE.  In  front  of  the  entrance- wall:  d.  Bust  of 
Af.  Syr^oSj  between  two  modem  inscriptions  referring  to  the  transfer 
of  the  excavations  and  the  museum  to  the  Greek  government.  Oppo- 
site :  a.  *Bronze  Statue  of  a  Charioteer ,  in  excellent  preservation, 
found  to  the  N.W.  of  the  temple  (p.  144)  along  with  portions  of 
the  horses  and  harness  and  a  human  arm  on  a  smaller  scale.  Only 
a  single  stone  of  the  base  was  found,  and  this  mentions  Polyzalosj 
younger  brother  of  Gelon  and  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  as  the  donor.  Curi- 
ously enough  this  part  of  the  inscription  appears  to  have  been  in- 
serted as  an  alteration  in  an  earlier  inscription.  This  circumstance 
remains  unexplained ;  all  that  is  clear  is  that  the  votive  offering  was 
connected  wi^  the  family  of  Gelon  and  dates  from  the  beginning  of 
the  5th  century.  It  was  a  thank-offering  for  victory  tn  a  chariot- 
race  and  represented  a  quadriga.  The  charioteer  is  clad  in  the  usual 
long  close-fitting  robe  of  his  class,  and  from  his  calm,  upright  attitude 
we  must  assume  that  the  team  was  proceeding  at  a  walk.  The  frag- 
ments of  the  base  and  the  group  are  placed  by  the  rear-wall.  —  To 
the  right :  &.  Case  with  archaic  bronzes*  To  the  left :  c.  Case  with 
^ases,  marble  heads,  coloured  terracottas,  and  other  small  articles.  - 

II.  Sallb  du  Tbi§sos  DBS  Ath^nibns,  to  the  right  of  R.  I.  On 
the  walls  are  the  Metopes  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Atheniarhs  (p.  140), 
representing  the  exploits  of  Hercules  and  of  Theseus. 

On  the  exit  wall  f6,  c).  beginning  to  the  left:  Five  metopes  with  the 
ftdTestuxe  with  Geryon.  1.  Orthros,  the  hound  of  Geryon,  slain  by  Hercules 
(whose  figure  probably  occupied  the  missing  portion  of  the  metppeh  2.  The 
triple-bodied  Geryon  falling  beneath  the  arrows  of  Hercules^  3-6.    The  oxen 
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of  Geryon.  Then:  6.  A  centaur  succumbing  before  an  opponent  (Hercules) 
who  places  his  foot  upon  the  centaur's  back^  7.  Hercules  throttling  tbe  Ife- 
mean  Hon;  8.  Hercules  capturing  the  Ceryneian  stag.  —  The  remaining 
metopes  seem  all  to  refer  to  Thesexis.  On  the  entrance-wall:  d.  Tbeseus 
and  Amazons;  e.  The  youthful  Theseus  in  a  helmet  fighting  with  an  Ama- 
zon; Athena  and  Theseus.  On  the  left  wall:  /.  Wrestling-match,  Defeat 
of  the  Minotaur,  Marathonian  Bull,  Defeated  monster. 

^^^  In  the  middle  of  the  room: 

ZTTTcn  g^  ji^  Mounted  Amazon^-,  the 
acroteria  from  the  top  of  the 
treasury.  Between  these :  a. 
Hymns  to  Apollo,  with  the 
musical  notes  inscribed 
above  (p.  140). 

III.  Salle  de  la  Tholos. 
To  tbe  left  (a)  a  portion  of 
the  Marble  Tholos  (p.  147) 
has  been  re-erected.  To  the 
right  f&^  are  small  fragments 
with  figures,  from  portions 
of  the  architrave. 

IV.  Salle  Gr6co-Ro- 
MAiNB  or  Salle  du  Monu- 
ment DB  Pydna.  In  front 
of  the  wall  opposite  the  en- 
trance: a.  Pedestal  of  the 
Monument  jof  Victory  of 
JEmilius  Paullus,  re-erected 
though  slightly  curtailed. 
The  monument  commemo- 
rated the  defeat  of  King 
Perseus    of    Macedonia    at 

Pydna  (B.C.  168),  and  the  large  pedestal  bears  inscriptions  on  all 
four  sides  and  is  embellished  with  a  frieze  in  relief.  Ccats  of  the 
Reliefs  may  be  seen  on  the  entrance-wall  (ai  aj). 

The  elegant  composition  and  execution  of  these  battle-scenes  are  ad- 
mirably subordinated  to  general  effect.  The  Macedonians,  who  may  be  re- 
cognized by  theu"  curiously  decorated  round  shields,  are  opposed  by  bar- 
barians, nude  save  for  their  loin-cloths  and  armed  with  oval  shields.  The 
latter  must  represent  the  allies  of  the  Romans,  who  are  not  directly  repre- 
sented except  by  their  cavalry. 

In  front  of  this  monument:  h.  Three  *  Dancing  Girls  (caryatids), 
grouped  around  a  support  embellished  with  acanthus-leaves,  forming 
a  beautiful  pedestal  for  a  tripod  or  other  votive  offering  (4th  cent.). 
These  figures  were  originally  supported  by  a  tall  Column,  also  adorned 
with  acanthus-leaves,  the  top  of  which  ended  in  a  kind  of  capital 
formed  of  three  large  and  three  small  leaves.  A  restoration  of  the 
monument  stands  on  the  left  (at  62)  a^d  the  remains  of  the  column 
may  be  seen  in  the  comer  (61). 

The  costume  of  the  rirls,  more  especially  the  high  *Thyreatic'  garlands 
of  palm-leaves,  allows  niem  to  be  identified  as  'dancers  from  Caryse*  or 
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I 
Karyee  (p.  355),  which  was  the  original  signification  of  the  name  ^Caryatidse\ 
It  must  have  been  in  some  such  monument  as  this  that  similar  graceful 
figures  were  used  as  architectonic  supports  for  the  first  time,  and  so  brought 
the  name  of  Caryatidee  into  popular  use  to  describe  all  female  figures  em- 
ployed for  a  similar  purpose. 

In  the  centre  of  the  right  half  of  the  room :  e.  Lofty  triangular 
Pedestal  of  the  MesserUans  of  Naupaktos.  This  was  probably  con- 
temporaneous with  the  similar  pedestal  at  Olympia  (p.  287)  and  in- 
tended like  it  for  a  Nike  (at  Olympia  the  Nike  of  P»onio8,  p.  298). 
—  To  the  left  of  the  monument  of  iEmil.  Paullus :  d.  Statue  of  An- 
tinous  (p.  144),  distinguished  for  its  admirable  preservation  and  com- 
paratively good  execution. 

In  the  corresponding  position  to  the  right  of  the  Paullus  monu- 
ment :  e.  *8tatue  of  Agios,  from  the  large  Thessalian  votiTe-offering 
(p.  143),  erected  about  338-334  B.C.  This  admirably  preserved  work 
is  a  contemporary  copy  of  an  original  by  Lysippos. 

Agias  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  He  is  extolled 
in  the  inscription  on  the  base  a«  the  first  Thessalian  that  conquered  in  the 
Pankration  at  Olympia.  He  also  won  five  times  at  Nemea,  five  times  at 
the  Isthmian  Games,  and  three  times  at  Delphi,  without  ever  suffering  a 
defeat.  A  replica  of  this  inscription  has  been  discovered  at  Pharsaloe.  the 
home  of  Agias  and  his  family,  and  this  bears  the  artist's  signature  or  Ly- 
sippos. It  is  thus  obvious  that  this  Delphic  statue  is  a  practically  con- 
temporaneous copy  of  the  original  by  Lysippos,  though  it  seems  not  to  re- 
produce all  the  delicacy  of  the  latter. 

Four  other  statues  in  this  room  belong  to  the  Thessalian  votive 
offering,  viz.  the  headless  nude  figures  of  Telemachos  (f),  leaning 
against  a  hermes;  the  Younger  Sisyphos  (g),  later  and  somewhat  larger 
than  the  others ;  and  two  Torsos  (h,  i),  wearing  the  chlamys.  Beside 
the  last :  fc.  Bearded  Man ;  o.  Female  Torso, 

On  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right  as  we  enter :  nj  Head ;  beside  the 
right  wall,  m,  n.  Two  Plinths  with  feet,  from  th»  Thessalian  monu- 
ment. —  Back-wall :  s,  r.  Architraves  from  treasuries.  —  Left  wall : 
p.  Female  Draped  Figure  (headless) ;  q.  Frieze  representing  the  la- 
bours of  Hercules,  which  belonged  to  the  theatre  (p.  144)  and  pro- 
bably decorated  the  stage.  It  dates  from  the  later  Hellenistic  period, 
while  the  masons'  marks  at  the  angles  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was 
re-used  at  a  later  period.  To  the  left :  I.  Statue  of  Sisyphos  the  Elder 
(headless;  a  young  man  in  a  chiton,  leaning  against  a  tree-trunk), 
from  the  Thessalian  votive-offering. 

"We  now  return  and  cross  the  entrance-room  to  the  - — 

V.  Salle  du  Temple  d'Apollon.  By  the  entrance-wall,  to  the 
right:  f.  Fragments  of  a  large  Relief  of  a  youth  with  outstretched 
arms  and  a  boy  standing  beside  him.  The  former  figure  is  usually 
assumed  to  be  Apollo  with  the  bow ;  but  the  relief  perhaps  repre- 
sents an  Apoxyomenos  with  his  attendant  and  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
tomb-relief.  This  fine  work  of  the  5th  cent,  was  discovered  before 
the  French  excavations  were  begun.  —  By  the  right  wall :  e.  Frag- 
ments of  marble  statues  from  the  E.  Pediment  of  the  Temple  of  the 
Alkmaeonidae  (p.  142) :  lions  tearing  a  stag  and  a  bull ;  two  uprigh 
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female  figures,  grasping  their  drapery  with  the  left  hand ;  remainB  of 
a  chariot  and  a  charioteer.  —  By  the  left  wall :  d.  Fragments  probably 
from  the  W,  Pediment :  Athena  and  the  giant  Enkelados ;  remains  of 
chariots,  etc.  —  Middle  of  the  room :  a.  Archaic  JVifce,  probably  the 
acroterion  qtf  the  temple.  —  6.  Five  Reliefs  in  fine  yellow  limestone, 
discovered  beside  the  Treasury  of  Sikyon  (p.  139).  The  execution 
of  these  is  very  archaic  and  elaborate  j  numerous  details  are  scratched 
in  outline.  The  colours,  the  chief  traces  of  which  are  red,  were  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  stone,  without  any  priming.  Some  traces  remain 
of  the  names  of  the  persons,  which  were  added  in  black  paint. 

On  the  right  edges  of  the  first  two  reliefs  are  distinctly  seen  the  grooves 
with  which  they  were  fitted  into  their  places,  6o  that  they  seem  to  have  been 
used  somewhat  like  metopes,  for  which,  however,  their  oblong  shape  ill 
adapts  them.  On  the  first  relief  is  a  ship's  prow  (tiie  -Argo)  turned  towards 
the  left,  with  round  shields  implying  the  presence  of  warriors  on  board, 
besides  two  standing  figures  playing  upon  lyres,  one  of  which  is  denoted 
as  Orpheus.  At  each  end  is  a  rider  shown  in  front  view  (the  Dioscuri).  The 
second  relief  displays  Polydeukes,  Eastor,  and  Idas  (with  the  names  inscribed) 
driving  away  the  stolen  oxen  from  Arcadia,  the  division  of  which  was  to 
give  rise  to  their  deadly  quarrel.  Each  figure  has  two  spears  in  the  left 
hand  and  a  third  horizontal  spear  in  the  right.  In  the  third  relief  is  Europa 
on  the  bull  5  in  the  fourth,  the  CJalydonian  boar,  with  the  remains  of  a 
small  dwarfish  dog  beneath.  The  last  and  much  mutilated  relief  bears  the 
shaggy  fleece  of  the  ram  on  which  Phrixos  and  Helle  escaped  from  the  snares 
of  Ino. 

c.  Large  OmphaloSy  adorned  with  representations  of  woollen  fillets 
crossing  each  other,  found  to  the  E.  of  the  temple  in  which  it  pro- 
bably once  stood.  This,  however,  is  not  the  original  sacred  stone,  for 
that  was  adorned  with  real  woollen  fillets,  not  with  plastic  represent- 
ations of  them. 

By  the  exit:  g,  h.  Two  extremely  ilrc/iaic  Statues  of  Youths.  On 
the  base  of  the  better  preserved  is  an  inscription  indicating  that  its 
sculptor  (Polymerfes  ?)  was  an  Argive.  The  general  type  is  that  of 
the  archaic  figures  of  Apollo,  while  at  the  same  time  observation  of 
nature  is  not  wanting.  The  two  statues,  which  correspond  with  each 
other  very  closely  and  were  certainly  carved  as  companion-pieces  by 
the  same  artist,  date  from  the  end  of  the  7th  century.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  Kleobis  and  Biton  (p.  336),  whose  statues  are 
stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been  erected  by  the  Argives  at  Delphi. 

VI.  Salle  Ionibnne  or  Salle  du  Tr^sob  db  Cnide.  On  the 
rear-wall,  opposite  the  entrance:  a.  Reproduction  of  the  W.  fagade 
of  the  Treasury  of  Knidos  (p.  139).  —  On  the  right  wall:  g.  North 
Side  of  the  *Friez€j  that  ran  all  round  the  treasury.  The  two  end 
slabs  (fi  and  h^)  are  here  added  in  plaster. 

The  subject  of  the  N.  frieze  is  the  Oigantomaehia.  We  examine  it  from 
left  to  right.  First  comes  a  man,  bending  a  little  forward,  with  a  large 
smooth  object  and  a  low  object  like  a  wrinkled  sack:  this  is  iEolos  setting 
his  storms  in  action  against  the  giants,  by  means  of  his  ^bladders',  alterna- 
tely depressing  one  skin-bladder  and  raising  the  other.  IT^ext  follow  two 
goddesses  engaged  in  combat  with  giants  represented  on  the  next  slab.  Here 
and  throughout  the  frieze  the  giants  are  represented  in  entirely  human  form 
and  are  armed  with  human  weapons.  Beyond  this  scene  we  observe  H«r- 
■ules  in  the  background,  clad  in  a  red  garmeht  girt  with  a  narrow  hide  and 
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with  the  lion^fl  hidft. wound  round  hi0  ihroai  and  ami)  fighting  with  a  lance 
igainit  a  giant.  In  the  foreground,  Dionysoi,  with  a  long  robe  and  the 
panther-skin,  enters  the  battle  in  his  chariot  drawn  by  lions  \  the  fierce  ani- 
mals have  seized  and  are  tearing  a  giant  Farther  on  are  the  divine  twins 
Apollo  and  Artemis  with  their  bows,  in  the  midst  of  a  wild  scene  of  battle- 
fury,  appropriate  to  the  position  ot  the  slab.  Ephialtes  lies  dead  at  their 
feet,  another  giant  takes  to  flight,  while  three  others  advance  to  the  attack 
in  close  array.  On  one  of  their  shields  some  letters  are  engraved,  which  have 
been  taken  to  be  the  modest  signature  of  the  sculptor.  Beyond  a  short  gap 
appears  another  god  in  a  chariot  with  his  opponents,  one  of  whom  is  hurl- 
ing a  stone;  in  front  a  youthful  goddess  transfixes  a  fallen  giant;  while 
farther  on  Athena  is  overthrowing  a  champion,  to  whose  aid  a  comrade 
(Laertas)  hastens.  A  bearded  deity  (probably  Zeus)  advances  over  a  prostrate 
foe  to  meet  two  others,  one  of  whom  (Biatas)  is  about  to  launch  a  huge 
block  of  rock.  Then  appears  Hermes,  fichting  with  a  sword  and  recog- 
nisable by  his  conical  cap.  The  following  figure  of  a  god,  the  remains  of  a 
chariot  with, a  long-robed  charioteer,  and  the  heads  of  several  combatants 
cannot  be  more  particularly  identified.  At  the  end  is  another  unidentified 
god,  attacking  several  giants. 

Opposite,  on  a  stand  in  front  of  the  left  wall,  is  the  remainder  of 
the  frieze :  c.  (in  front),  E.  Side  of  the  Frieze;  d.  (at  the  back,  facing 
the  window),  8.  Side ;  f.  (on  the  right),  E.  End  Slab  of  the  N.  Frieze^ 
with  iEolos  (comp.  fu  p.  150);  e.  (on  the  left),  E.  End  Slab  of  the 
8.  Frieze. 

c.  (E.  Frieze)  Combat  of  Mendaoa  and  a  Trojan  Hero  (Hector)  over  the 
body  of  Euphorbos,  while  Meriones  (?)  advances  to  aid  the  former,  JEntM 
to  aid  the  latter.  These  identifications  are  partly  substantiated  by  the  extant 
inscriptions.  Long  and  probably  explanatory  inscriptions  were  placed  also 
on  the  beams  below  the  frieze.  The  left  half  is  occupied  by  an  assembly 
of  the  gods :  Ares,  Aphrodite,  Artemis  and  Apollo,  tnen  Zeus  on  a  very 
artistically  worked  throne,  and  beyond  a  short  gap,  Athena,  Hera,  and 
another  goddess.  The  second  half  is  devoted  to  the  scene  of  combat.  The 
chariot  of  the  Trojan  hero  is  first  represented  in  a  remarkably  developed 
three-quarter  view.  The  body  of  the  chariot,  the  wheels,  and  even  one  of 
the  horses*  legs,  are  represented  in  colour  only.  Then,  beyond  the  already 
described  combat,  come  the  chariot  of  Menelaos  and  a  standing  warrior.  — 
tf.  (8.  Frieze)  Tfte  Abduction  of  the  LevJdppidae  by  Castor  and  Polydettkes.  The 
chariots  of  the  Dioscuri  with  the  abducted  maddens  appear  respectively  in 
the  second  and  fourth  place.  On  the  extreme  left  is  another  chariot  beside 
an  altar,  and  farther  on  are  two  riders,  each  with  two  horses,  representing 
the  pursuers.    The  conclusion  is  to  be  seen  at  «,  on  the  end  of  the  stand. 

Adjacent,  on  the  entrance- wall :  i.  West  Side  of  the  Frieze;  h. 
Adjoining  End  Slab  of  the  North  Frieze^  with  a  scene  from  the  con- 
test of  the  giants  (comp.  ftj,  p.  150). 

i.  At  the  left  end  of  the  W.  frieze  is  a  chariot,  turned  to  the  left,  into 
which  Athena  is  mounting  with  a  dignified  stride,  while  Hermes  stands  in 
front.  At  the  other  end  is  a  chariot,  turned  to  the  right,  from  which  another 
female  form  is  descending.  Between  these  scenes  is  an  unfortunate  hiatus. 
The  only  figure  preserved  is  that  of  a  man,  shouldering  a  stafi^,  advancing 
behind  Athena;  the  suggested  identification  as  Hercules  is  doubtful.  Un- 
fortunately no  explanation  of  the  subject  of  this  frieze,  which  decorated  the 
principal  front  of  the  building,  can  be  given. 

On  the  other  part  of  the  entrance-wall:  b.  Pediment  from  the 
Treasury  of  Knidos  (p.  Ixxix).  The  subject  is  the  famous  contest  of 
Apollo  and  Hercules  for  the  tripod.  Athena,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  pediment,  endeavours  to  separate  the  striving  deities,  while 
another  goddess  (probably  Artemis)  endeavours  to  restrain  Apollo. 
The  other  gods  seem  to  pay  no  attention  to  the  proceedings, ^^|^ 
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This  pediment,  which  is  formed  of  three  large  blocks,  is  remarkably 
interesting  from  a  technical  point  of  view.  The  separate  figures  are  as  fully 
and  completely  sculptured  as  possible,  but  in  order  to  secure  their  safety 
and  stability,  the  marble  behind  the  ligures  has  not  been  so  freely  cut  in 
the  lower  half  of  the  pediment.  Thus  the  figures  appear  in  their  upper 
halves  as  sculptures  entirely  in  the  round,  while  in  their  lower  halves  they 
are  high-relien. 

Facing  the  entrance  to  the  room :  o.  Colossal  archaic  Sphinx  of 
the  Naxians  (p.  Ixxix),  in  marble.  Adjacent :  p.  Reproduction  of  the 
same,  on  a  (shortened)  Ionic  column,  which  was  discovered  along 
with  the  sphinx.  —  Beside  the  reproduction :  g.  Remains  and  recon- 
struction of  a  small  Tripod;  fc.  Head  of  a  Caryatid^  from  the  Knidian 
treasury.  The  latter  (like  the  head  ^,  see  below)  bears  a  tall  headdress, 
embellished  with  a  relief  upon  which  the  capital  rests.  —  To  the  left 
of  the  treasury-facade :  m,  n.  Fragments  of  drapery  ^  L  ]&ead  of  one 
of  the  Smaller  Caryatides  of  the  Siphnian  Treasury  (p.  140). 

FarnassoB. 

The  ascent  of  the  famous  POmassoSf  which  well  repays  the  exertion, 
may  be  accomplished  from  Delphi  in  71/2  hrs.  (or  including  a  visit  to  the 
Korykian  Grotto  8V2  hrs.)-  From  Ardchova  (p.  154)  it  takes  5«/«  hrs.  As 
the  view  is  best  early  in  the  morning,  it  is  advisable  to  devote  two 
days  to  the  ascent,  the  night  being  spent  at  the  ruined  huts  about  2  hrs. 
below  the  top. 

Warm  coverings  for  the  night  must  be  taken,  as  well  as  an  abundant 
supply  of  provisions  and  even  water  for  the  latter  part  of  the  ascent,  as 
there  are  no  springs  on  the  upper  part  of  the  mountain;  the  guides  have 
also  to  be  provided  for.  In  other  respects  the  ascent,  in  fine  weather,  is 
comparatively  easy,  and  it  is  possible  to  ride  almost  to  the  summit  (horse 
from  Delphi,  obtained  at  the  Xenodochfon,  about  7  dr.;  blankets  and 
provisions  for  the  same  amount;  pack-horse  extra).  The  expedition  is 
best  made  in  July ;  before  June  there  is  too  much  snow  on  the  ground  and 
after  July  the  days  favourable  for  the  view  become  fewer.  It  is  important 
to  ascertain  beforehand  that  the  guide  is  really  acquainted  with  the  way 
and  is  prepared  to  cross  snow  if  necessary. 

From  Delphi  a  steep  winding  path  (Kake  Skala),  beginning  near 
the  stadion,  ascends  in  1  hr.  to  a  ridge  (2970  ft.)  where  the  walking 
is  easier. '  Farther  on  we  traverse  a  flat  eminence  and  descend  slightly 
to  the  Livddiy  an  upland  plain  shaded  by  beautiful  pinewoods, 
belonging  to  Ardchova.  Above  this  plateau  lies  the  stalactite  cave 
of  ScMrantdvli  or  Sardvli  (4660  ft.;  3  hrs.  from  Delphi;  1/2  hr.  from 
the  halting-place  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain),  the  Korykian  Orotto 
of  the  ancients,  described  by  Pausanias,  in  and  around  which  wild 
Bacchic  festivals  were  celebrated.  Candles  are  not  required  in  day- 
light To  the  right  of  the  usual  entrance  is  a  rough  cube  of  rock 
with  inscriptions  in  honour  of  Pan  and  the  Nymphs.  From  the  cave 
we  proceed,  passing  a  spring  of  good  water,  to  (1  hr.)  the  Kalyvia 
Arachovitika  (see  p.  163). 

A  pleasant  route,  diverging  to  the  left  from  the  path  to  the  Korykian 
Grotto  above  Kastri,  leads  vi&  (3  hrs.  from  Delphi)  the  Kalywia  Kasfrika 
and  past  several  springs  to  (8  hrs.  more)  the  prettily  situated  Epano^Ag^r- 
yani.  Thence  we  descend  rapidly,  crossing  the  foaming  Agcranitta^  to 
(IV2  hr.)  KatO'Agdryani^  immediately  to  the  8.  of  which  lies  the  ruined 
town  of  Lilaea.    The  walls  and  towers  of  the  citadel  are  in  good  preser- 
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vation,  bat  tho  remains  of  the  rest  of  the  town  are  unimportant.  Several 
large  springs  here  form  the  fource  of  the  K^ht'sos.  —  From  Kato-Agoryani 
to  Oravid  (p.  135),  2^4  hrs. ;  to  Kato-Souvdla  (p.  154),  1  hr. 

Fbom  Axlachoya  (p.  154;  horse  about  10  dr.)  we  ascend  in  1  hr. 
to  the  plateau  of  Livddi.  We  then  pass  the  village  of  Kalyvia  Aracho- 
vUika,  which  lies  In  the  N.E.  part  of  the  plain  and  is  inhabited  in 
summer  by  the  Arachovians.  We  next  ascend  two  steejp  pine- clad 
slopes,  keeping  steadily  towards  the  N.W. ;  when  the  wood  ceases 
(2  hrs.)  the  W.  summit  of  Pamassos  appears  close  to  ns  on  the 
right.  In  20  min.  more  the  path  turns  sharp  to  the  E.,  and  in  another 
V2  hr.  we  reach  two  ruined  chalets  where  the  night  may  be  spent. 
The  upper  part  of  the  mountain  is  covered  with  blocks  of  stone, 
across  which  we  make  our  way  (no  path)  to  the  (1  hr.)  depression 
beneath  the  highest  summit,  the  Lykdri  (marked  with  a  wooden 
cross').   Thence  to  the  top,  1  hr.  more. 

The  highest  summit  of  *Pania880S  (8070  ft.)  rises  at  the  S. 
end  of  a  ridge  stretching  ttem  N.  to  S.,  while  the  four  other  peaks, 
detaehed  tiom  the  main  peak  but  connected  with  each  other,  are 
arranged  In  a  wide  semicircle  from  £.  to  W.  It  commands  a  wide  and 
magnificent  view.  As  it  is  generally  clearest  just  before  sunrise 
the  traveller  should  start  in  time  to  be  on  the  summit  at  daybreak. 

**ViEW.  To  the  E.,  across  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  Euboea 
from  the  mainland  and  over  the  serrated  peaks  of  that  island,  may  be 
distinctly  seen  (in  clear  weather)  the  outlines  of  the  If.  Sporades,  rising 
from  the  wide  expanse  of  sea,  which  stretches  beyond  them  until  it  is  met 
on  the  horizon  by  the  mountain-lines  of  the  more  distant  islands  of  the 
Archipelago.  —  To  the  N.E.  the  steep  promontory  of  AtJtos,  the  'sacred 
mountain'  of  the  Greeks,  is  visible.  —  To  the  N.  rises  the  dark  mass  of 
Olpmposy  beside  which  even  the  Thessalian  0$$a  and  Pelion  are  dwarfed;  the 
Qulf  of  Volo  is  full  in  view  and  the  Bay  of  Lamia  appears  to  lie  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator.  As  the  sun  rises  the  more  distant  prospect  becomes 
veiled  in  mist,  but  the  lakes  and  rivers  in  the  plains  of  Phokis  and  Boeotia 
which  before  were  barely  visible,  sparkle  and  glitter  in  the  sun-light.  — 
To  the  8.E.  appears  the  broad-backed  Heliion  and  beyond  it  the  heights 
on  the  Attic  ^ninsula,  the  line  of  which  appears  to  be  continued  by  the 
row  of  islands  at  its  8.  extremity.  —  Nowhere  is  the  importance  of  the 
Itthmtu  of  Corinth  so  distinctly  visible  as  here,  where  an  extensive  survey 
is  obtained  of  the  two  parts  of  the  country  which  it  joins.  —  The  view 
of  the  PelMponneaus  is  bounded  by  the  mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  Ar- 
cadia. —  Quite  different  from  this  wide  panorama  is  the  view  to  the  W., 
embracing  the  lofty  range  of  Korajr,  separated  from  Parnassos  only  by  the 
Vall^  of  Amphitga;  its  summits,  Eidna  and  Vardoiisi,  are  the  highest  in 
modern  Greece  and  tower  several  hundred  feet  above  Parnassos  itself. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Delphi  or  Ardchova  we  may  descend  the 
abrupt  E.  slope  of  Pamassos  (only  to  be  attempted  on  foot  and 
with  a  trustworthy  guide)  to  (4-5  hrs.)  the  romantically  and  loftily 
situated  Convent  of  Jerusalem^  the  monks  of  which  entertain  the 
traveller  with  plain  but  kindly  hospitality.  In  about  another  hour 
we  reach  Ddvlia  (p.  179),  the  railway  station  for  which  lies  41/2  M. 
farther  on.  —  Or  we  may  descend  from  the  top  of  Parnassos  to  the 
W.  by  laborious  paths,  along  the  course  of  one  of  the  feeders  of  the 
Kephisos,  reaching  the  upper  valley  of  that  river  in  51/2  hours. 
Thence  to  Kato-Agdryani  (p.  162),  to  the  left,  in  8/4  hr.,  or  to  Kat 
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Souvdla  (p.  153),  to  the  light,  in  ^4  hour.  A  pleasant  path  leads 
from  the  latter  village,  with  a  retrospect  of  Gravid  (p.  136),  to 
(lV2lirO  the  railway-station  of  Dadi  (p.  179). 


6.  From  Delphi  to  Livadii. 

On  horseback  8  hrs.  (mule  10  hrs.);  the  landlord  of  the  Xenodochion 
at  Kastri  (p.  136)  provides  animals.  To  Ardchova  (carriage-road)  I8/4  hr., 
J/agioM  VUuis  4  hrs.,  Kapraena  36  min.,  Livadid  I'/i  hr. 

The  road  to  Ardchova  passes  the  Logdri  (p.  147)  and  immed- 
iately afterwards  turns  the  corner  of  a  cliff  behind  which  Delphi 
disappears.  To  the  right  are  the  remains  of  a  sepulchral  monument 
in  the  shape  of  a  tower.  The  slope  is  dotted  with  subterranean 
tombs  and  fragments  x>f  sarcophagi.  Farther  on  lie  a  number  of 
mills,  for  all  of  which  the  PUistos  (p.  137)  supplies  the  motive 
power.  The  valley  is  clothed  with  olive-trees,  and  on  the  slopes 
are  vineyards  which  yield  excellent  wine.  The  road  gradually 
ascends,  skirts  the  foot  of  the  Petritis  (perhaps  the  ancient  Kato^ 
pteuterio8)y  and  reaches  (1^/4  hr.  from  Delphi)  the  large  and  town- 
like village  of  Ardchova  (3220  ft.),  where  tolerable  food  and  lodg- 
ing may  he  found  in  the  Xenodochfon.  The  inhabitants,  about 
3^0  in  number,  are  a  sturdy  country-people,  noted  for  their  love 
of  independence  and  for  the  strength  of  their  family  ties.  The  men 
are  tall  and  slender  and  the  women  are  pretty ;  theii  speech  is  a 
comparatively  pure  Greek  dialect.  The  carpets  woven  here  are  well 
known.  Arachova  was  often  mentioned  in  the  "War  of  Independence ; 
and  it  was  here  that  in  1826  Karaiskakis  annihilated  500  Turks 
under  Mustam  Bey  and  formed  a  pyramid  of  their  heads.  The  an- 
cient Anemoreia  is  usually  believed  to  have  been  near  Arachova, 
although  there  are  no  ruins  to  indicate  its  exact  site. 

About  1/4  hr.  farther  we  have  a  pretty  retrospect  of  Arachova 
just  before  it  disappears  from  view.  The  route  skirts  the  S.  slope 
of  Pamassos,  passing  two  mills  and  traversing  vineyards  and  sev- 
eral gorges,  before  it  reaches  the  top  of  the  pass  (2500  ft)  and  the 
khan  of  Hagios  Athanasios  (1 Y2  ^^-  ^ro^^  Ardchova).  In  20  min. 
more  we  reach  the  khan  of  Zemend  (2186  ft.)  beside  a  spring  under  a 
plane-tree.  We  then  descend  through  a  bare  and  rocky  valley  to  the 
(20  min.)  Stavrodrdmi  tou  Mega,  so  named  after  the  brave  Johannes 
Megas,  who  met  his  death  here  in  1856  in  exterminating  a  band  of 
brigands  with  a  small  troop  of  soldiers.  His  monument,  on  a  project- 
ing rock,  bears  a  few  verses  in  modern  Greek.  About  20  min.  farther 
is  the  point  (1390  ft.)  where  the  roads  from  Daulis  and  Ghssronea, 
from  Distomo  (p.  155),  and  from  Delphi  cross  each  otner.  This 
spot  was  known  in  antiquity  as  Triodos  or  Schisti  (i.e.  i\  o^iot^ 
6S6(;,  the  divided  road),  and  was  believed  to  be  the  place  where 
(Edipos  unwittingly  killed  his  father  La'ios.  Monuments  of  stone 
which  existed  until  the  Roman  period  commemorated  this  event. 
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DUtomc,  a  village  of  some  size  (1300  inhab.),  I'A  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the 
Schists,  lies  in  the  manicipal  domain  of  the  ancient  Ambrptps^  which  at- 
tained importance  only  at  a  comparatively  late  date  and  waa  captored  by 
the  Bomans  in  189  B.C.  —  On  the  Bay  of  Corinth,  U/a  hr.  to  the  8.,  is  the 
steamboat-station  of  Antityra  (p.  184). 

Abont  l>/t  hr.  from  the  Schists,  and  reached  without  passing  Distomo, 
is  the  Albanian  hamlet  of  Btiritj  with  the  remains  of  ttie  ancient  town 
of  the  same  name.  About  1  hr.  farther  is  the  large  and  hospitable  con> 
vent  of  Hoaioa  Lovkaa,  with  two  chnrches,  the  larger  of  which,  in  the 
style  of  St.  Sophia  at  Constantinople,  is  built  above  the  tomb  of  St.  Loukas 
Stiritis,  who  died  here  in  946,  and  contains  a  few  well-preserved  mosaics 
(Christos  Pantokrator  and  five  archangels  in  the  main  vault,  Descent  of 
the  Holy  Ohost  in  the  dome  over  the  choir),  etc.  The  frescoes  in  the 
principal  dome  date  from  a  restoration  in  the  18th  cent. ;  in  the  8.  pediment 
is  a  Bysantine  relief  (two  lions  and  a  tree).  —  Fbom  Hoaios  Loukas  to 
LiVADiA,  01/4  hrs.  The  path  ascends  to  the  E.  to  (l*/4  M.)  a  spring,  then 
to  the  N.  to  (1  hr.)  a  Chapel  of  Hag,  Eliot  and  along  the  K.  edge  of  the 
Ailoaovotma  (p.  157).  the  W.  portion  of  Helikon.  On  the  slope  to  the  left 
lie  the  summer  ana  winter  village  of  Bcnrp.  We  now  rapidly  descend, 
traverse  a  plateau,  and  pass  near  the  Herkyna,  not  far  from  the  citadel 
ot  {itJAhr.)  Lhadid  (p.  178). 

The  direct  route  from  the  Schlsttf  to  Livadiil  (3-3V2  ^rs.)  tra- 
verses the  lonely  valley  of  Korakdliiho^  the  ancient  ruins  In  which 
are  perhaps  those  of  Trachis,  Most  trayellers,  however,  make  a 
detour  (about  I72  l^r.  longer")  by  Hagios  Vlasis,  so  as  to  visit  the 
battle-field  of  Chaeronea  (p.  177).  The  path  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Platanidy  a  tributary  of  the  Kephisos,  and  passes  the  ruined 
Tillage  of  Bardana^  near  some  mural  remains  in  which  archaeologists 
recognize  the  Phokikon ,  or  assembly-house  of  the  Phoclans.  The 
village  of  (2  hrs.)  Hagios  VlasU  lies  beneath  the  N.  slope  of  the 
Acropolis  of  Fanopenfl. 

Panapeu*  or  Phanottits^  which  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
its  commanding  situation,  was,  according  to  the  legend,  the  abode  of  the 
Phlegyse,  whose  wild  leader  Phorbas  was  defeated  at  fisticuffs  by  Apollo. 
Tityos,  shot  by  Apollo  and  Artemis  for  having  rudely  attacked  Leto,  was 
also  one  of  the  Phlegyee.  In  Homer  Panopeus  is  the  home  of  Epeios,  who 
made  the  wooden  horse,  and  the  seat  of  Schedios,  the  Phocian  king.  The 
position  of  the  town,  which  was  strongly  fortified,  gave  it  considerable  im- 
portance; and  within  historical  times  it  was  repeatedly  destroyed,  notably 
in  the  Persian  war  of  480  B.C.,  in  the  Phocian  war  of  346  B.C.,  and  by  the 
Bomans  in  196  and  86  B.C. 

The  fortifications  on  the  Acropolis  probably  date  for  the  most 
part  from  the  period  shortly  after  the  Phocian  war ;  at  all  events 
in  construction  they  resemble  other  erections  of  that  time.  The 
S.  wall  and  part  of  the  N.  wall  are  in  the  best  preservation.  The 
main  entrance  (10  ft.  wide)  is  on  the  N.  side,  near  the  N.W. 
angle.  The  Acropolis  Is  connected  by  a  slight  depression  with  a 
small  range  of  hills,  which  reaches  a  height  of  over  1650  ft.  in  the 
Dontia  Cliffs. 

The  broad  but  generally  dry  bed  of  the  Morios  is  crossed  about 
V2  M.  beyond  Hagios  Vlasis.  In  i/2  hr.  more  we  reacb  Kdpraena^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  Chaeronea  (p.  177)  and  on  the  road 
to  (I8/4  hr.)  Livadii,  and  1/2  hr.  farther  on  the  railway-station  of 
Chaeronea  fp.  177;  train  to  Livadid  in  12  min.).  r^^^^T^ 
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7.  From  Livadid  to  Thebes  vi&  Helikon,  Thespise, 
Leuktra,  and  Plateea. 

This  interesting  mountain -excursion  may  be  aceomplished  on  horse- 
back in  three  days  (railway  from  Livadid  to  Thebes,  see  pp.  176-174). 
1st  Day.  From  Livadii  to  KouUntmoula,  3s/4  hrs.  —  2nd  Day.  Vi&  Zagord^ 
the  Valley  of  the  Muses^  and  Helikon  to  Palae(hPanagid  or  Bremokastro 
(Thetpiae)^  9-10  hrs.  For  a  visit  to  Helikon  a  guide  should  be  taken  from 
Zagora  or  Palseo-Panagia,  as  the  ordinary  agogiats  do  not  know  the  district. 
—  3rd  Day.  From  Erem6kastro  to  ParapoHngia-Leuktra  (1  hr.).  From 
Lenktra  to  Plataea  IVt  hr.,  thence  to  Thebes  2  hrs. 

Livadidj  see  p.  176.  We  follow  the  steep  path  up  the  slopes  of 
the  ancient  Laphystioriy  now  called  Hill  of  Oranitsa,  the  summit  of 
which  attains  a  height  of  2940  ft.  In  IV2  ^r.  we  pass  the  deserted 
village  of  Granitsa  and  the  empty  convent  of  Hagioi  Qtorgios.  We 
then  descend  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain  with  a  view  of  the  Kopais 
plain,  passing  the  insignificant  ruins  of  the  village  of  Leetes,  into 
the  valley  of  Kor6neia  (p.  175),  where  we  reach  (1 1/4  hr.)  the  pleasant 
little  village  of  Hagios  Qtorgios, 

The  Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Taxiarchi  Ponsa^  lying  beside  a  spring  higher 
up  in  the  valley  of  the  generally  dry  streamlet  of  Hagios  Georgios,  is,  like 
the  Panagia  Gorgopiko  at  Athens  (p.  60),  almost  entirely  constructed  of 
ancient  blocks  and  inscribed  stones.  Other  ancient  fragments  lie  on  the 
slope  above  the  brook,  under  the  large  holm-oaks.  Farther  on,  to  the 
left,  is  the  high-lying  and  well-watered  village  of  Kiviri,  situated  among 
trees,  above  which,  to  the  8.,  lies  the  Past  of  Ko^koura^  between  the 
Karamoutei^  on  theE.,  and  the  Paleeovouna  (p.  157),  on  the  W.,  two  spars 
of  Helikon.  The  path  across  the  Eotikoura  Pass  leads  via  Sieveniko^  Vfz  hr. 
above  Hagios  Georgios,  and  about  2  hrs.  from  the  summit  of  the  pass 
(2360  ft.).  The  descent  is  made  via  (IV2  hr.)  Kakdsi  and  (»/2  hr.)  Dom- 
hraena^  two  villages  separated  by  a  rocky  hill,  on  the  W.  side  of  which 
are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Thisbe,  dating  chiefly  from  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  —  About  IV4  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Thisbe,  also  at  the 
foot  of  the  Palseovouna,  is  the  village  of  Chosid^  and  >/4  ^^-  farther  on  is 
the  convent  of  Hagioe  Taxiarchis^  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  valley 
which  leads  to  the  harbour  of  Saranti.  On  the  low  mountain-saddle  be- 
fore the  convent  lie  some  ancient  tombs  and  the  ruins  of  the  citadel  of 
the  ancient  Cfiorsia. 

From  Dombreena  a  road  leads  S.  to  (iVi  hr.)  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
and  N.E.  to  Thespiee  and  (6  hrs.)  Thebes.  About  l»/4  hr.  from  Dombreena 
a  track  diverges  to  the  right,  and  leads  via  XerononU  to  (21/2  hrs.)  Pa- 
rapodngia-Leuktra  (p.  160).  —  A  carriage  road  leads  S.E.  from  Dombra»na 
to  (3  hrs.)  the  ruins  of  Tiphas  or  Siphae,  the  ancient  harbour  of  Thespie^, 
near  the  modern  Aliki^  which  possesses  salt-pans. 

Beyond  Hagios  Georgios  the  route  crosses  the  brook  and  ascends 
to  (1  hr.)  Koutoumoula.  This  village,  picturesquely  situated  on 
a  ridge  known  to  the  ancients  as  Leibethriony  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  water  and  the  luxuriance  of  the  mulberry,  pomegran- 
ate, and  other  trees  in  the  vicinity.  It  was  here  that  Ross  discovered 
in  1833  the  scanty  ruins  of  a  small  and  very  ancient  fort,  now 
called  Palaeo-Phiva  or  Old  Thebes.  Its  anCient  name  is  unknown 
(perhaps  Tilphossaeon). 

From  Koutoumoula  through  the  plain  of  Lake  Kopais  to  Skripon 
(p.  188)  direct,  about  i  hrs.  ^^^^^^^^ ,,  GoOglv 
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Our  route  now  passes  the  neighbouring  Chapel  ofHagios  Nikitas, 
the  scene  of  a  highly  popular  yearly  festival,  and  skirts  several 
springs.  Koutoumoula  soon  disappears  from  view.  We  enter  the  long 
and  beautiful  upland  valley,  which  extends  between  the  Leibethrion 
on  the  N.  and  Mount  Zagord  (5010  ft.),  the  £.  part  of  Helikon,  on 
the  S.  Through  a  ravine ,  in  front  of  which  lies  a  large  stagnant 
pool,  we  obtain  a  view  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Palaeovouna  (5740  ft.), 
the  highest  summit  of  the  Helikon  group.  Crossing  a  ridge,  in  2  hrs. 
we  reach  the  village  of  Zagordy  situated  on  the  upper  course  of  the 
river  of  Mazi  (p.  174).  In  an  angle  of  the  mountain,  V2  ^^'  *o  the 
£.,  nestles  the  convent  of  Evangelistria.  The  abundant  springs 
throughout  the  whole  district  remind  us  that  we  are  approaching 
the  vale  of  the  Muses. 

For  some  distance  the  path  runs  parallel  with  the  river ,  which 
is  bordered  by  plane-trees  and  oak-thickets  and  a  little  farther  on 
is  hemmed  in  between  rocks.  The  tower  of  Askra  and  the  £.  part 
of  the  plain  of  Kopa'is  and,  in  the  background,  Mt.  Ptoon  (p.  180) 
and  £ub(Ba,  come  into  sight  as  soon  as  we  surmount  the  ridge  bound- 
ing the  [valley  of  the  Muses  on  the  N.  In  about  I8/4  hr.  more  we 
pass  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Loukaa,  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Askra. 

Askra)  the  native  town  of  the  poet  Hesiod  (8th  cent.  B.C.), 
was  destroyed  by  Thespi»  at  an  early  date,  and  in  the  time  of 
Pausanlas  was  entirely  uninhabited.  The  tower  which  crowns 
the  summit  of  the  hill  (an  ascent  of  25  min.)  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias ;  but  it  is  hardly  likely  that  its  construction  dates  from 
the  heroic  period.  Its  modern  Greek  name,  Pyrgdki^  or  *the  turret', 
has  been  extended  to  the  entire  hill.  The  view  from  this  point 
embraces  the  Valley  of  the  Muses ^  stretching  on  the  S.W.  to  the  foot 
of  Mount  Zagora  (see  above)  with  Hippokrene  (p.  158) ;  the  la- 
teral valley  in  which  lies  the  chapel  of  Hag.  Nikolaos,  to  the  S.E. ; 
and  almost  the  entire  Thespian  territory,  as  far  as  its  'marches*  with 
the  territories  of  Thebes,  Plataea,  and  Haliartos,  to  the  E. 

The  direct  route  from  Askra  to  Palaeo-Panagia  takes  1  hr.  The 
path  crosses  several  streams,  and  beneath  a  second  hill  surmount- 
ed by  a  mediaeval  tower  passes  the  ruins  of  several  chapels,  in- 
cluding one  of  the  Hagios  TaxiarchiSj  at  the  spot  where  some  au- 
thorities locate  the  ancient  Keressos  (comp.  p.  159). 

The  detour  to  the  Valley  of  the  Muses  and  Hipfokbene  requires 
at  least  half-a-day  and  will  be  found  highly  interesting,  though  it 
will  probably  not  fully  come  up  to  the  traveller's  expectations. 

The  cult  of  the  Muses  among  the  Greeks  had  its  birth  in  Thrace;  and 
Orpheus,  Musaeos^  and  Thamyris  were  among  its  earliest  apostles.  These 
Thracians  were  not  the  barbarians  of  a  later  age ;  they  belonged  to  a  Greek 
tribe  who  had  settled  on  Olympos,  and  who,  migrating  towards  the  S.,  trans- 
ferred the  seat  of  the  Muses  from  the  divine  mountain  Olympos  to  Helikon. 
Inscriptions  and  passages  in  books  prove  that  the  worship  which  flourished 
here  luted  until  far  on  in  the  Boman  imperial  period.  Like  almost  no 
other  worship  of  the  gods,  this  cult  was  purely  intellectual.  Sacrificer 
were  not  offered  in  temples  by  the  priests  of  the  Muses  \  but  within  th« 
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sacred  enclosure  altars  and  statues  were  erected,  some  of  the  latter  from 
the  chisels  of  masters  like  Myron  and  Lysippos.  The  advent  of  Christian* 
ity  obliterated  the  original  signillcance  of  the  Muses  and  put  an  end  to 
their  worship.  Zosimos  relates  that  the  statues  dedicated  to  the  Mases 
were  taken  by  the  Emperor  Constantine  to  Constantinople,  where  they  were 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  404  A.D. 

Shortly  before  reaching  the  hill  of  Askrawe  diverge  to  the  S.W. 
by  a  path  which  goon  brings  us  to  the  Chapel  of  Hagia  Paraskeve 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  Valley  of  the  Muses,  and  thence  to  an  angle  of 
the  mountain,  with  a  ruined  chapel,  where  there  appears  to  have 
stood  a  grove  of  the  Muses  in  antiquity.  The  French  School  (p.  12) 
has  exhumed  here  a  small  Ionic  temple,  a  colonnade,  and  the  remains 
of  a  theatre.  Opposite,  on  a  mountain-spur  on  the  £.  side  of  the 
valley,  rises  the  copious  spring  of  MidgcUdki^  which  may  possibly  be 
the  ancient  Aganippe.  The  route  now  leads  to  the  £.  side  and  as- 
cends steeply  to  (1  hr.)  a  small  plain,  which  extends  up  to  the  pre- 
cipitous S.  and  E.  slopes  of  Helikon.  Thence  a  path  descends  to 
the  E.  (left)  to  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Nikolaos  (see  below),  while  "we 
ascend  to  the  "W,  (right)  to  (2  hrs.)  Hippokrene.  The  ascent  is  "by 
a  steep  and  difficult  path  through  pine-wood,  but  the  horses  may 
be  retained  for  1  hr.  more.  We  then  proceed  on  foot  (with  a  good 
guide;  comp.  p.  156).  In  a  small  opening,  surrounded  by  rocks,  on 
the  N.  slope  of  the  highest  summit  of  E.  Helikon,  we  come  upon 
a  spring,  enclosed  like  a  well,  and  called  Kryopegadi  (*cold  spring*). 
The  description  inPausanias  leaves  little  doubt  that  we  can  identify 
in  this  spring  the  world-famed  Hippokreiie,  which  was  said  to  have 
gushed  out  at  the  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  Pegasus,  as  he  leapt  up 
towards  heaven.  The  ice-cold  water  stands  about  10  ft.  below  the 
coping  of  the  well;  but  holes  have  been  made  in  the  side  of  the  waU 
so  that  it  is  possible  to  descend  in  the  interior.  The  lonely  well 
seems  to  have  undergone  no  alteration  and  been  subject  to  no  disturb- 
ance from  the  remotest  times  until  now. 

'When  wearily  you  scale  the  height  of  Helicon's  steep  mountain, 
*Howr  sweet  the  flowing  nectar  of  Hippocrene's  fountain ! 
^Steep  also  is  the  poet's  path;  but  whosoe'er  attaineth 
*At  last  the  crowning  summit,  the  Muse's  guerdon  gaineth\ 

Anth.  Pal.  iz.  230,  transl.  by  J.  E.  Sandys. 

The  roofless  Chapel  of  Hagios  Elias,  about  a  hundred  yards  to 
the  S.,  appears  to  be  built  of  polygonal  blocks  from  the  enclosing 
wall  of  the  Altar  of  Zeus,  mentioned  by  Hesiod  at  the  beginning 
of  his  *Theogony'.  —  The  view  from  the  top  includes  to  the  N.  the 
wooded  Leibethrion  (p.  156);  to  the  N.W.  the  W.  part  of  the  plain 
of  Kopa'is ;  on  the  N.E.,  beyond  the  mountains  between  Boeotia  and 
Lokris,  the  hills  of  Euboea ;  and  to  the  W.  Parnassos. 

We  now  return  to  the  plain  at  the  foot  of  Helikon  (see  above)  and 
descend  thence  in  20  min.  to  Hagios  NikolaoSj  a  ruined  and  deserted 
farm  (metochi)  belonging  to  the  convent  of  Makarl6tissa  neaiDom- 
br»na  (p.  156).  The  building  is  surrounded  by  plane,  olive,  and 
flg-trees,  its  garden  watered  by  a  copious  spring,  whlch^also  claims 
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to  be  the  ancient  Aganippe  (comp.  p.  158).  The  only  remains  of 
antiquity,  however,  which  are  found  here,  are  the  four  round 
columns  supporting  the  architrave  of  the  chapel,  and  an  inscrip- 
tion enumerating  the  victors  in  the  festivals  of  the  Muses  (Mouaeia). 
Thence  beyond  some  hills  covered  with  myrtle,  lentisks,  and  other 
shrubs  we  regain  the  direct  road  from  Askra  (p.  157)  and  follow 
it  to  (50min.)  Palaeo-Panagid. 

The  road  from  Palseo-Panagia  to  Eremokastro  (^/ihr.)  passes 
the  ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios^  erected  on  an  ancient  founda- 
tion opposite  the  hamlet  of  Neochdri, 

At  Eremdkastro  (about  1000  inhab.)  accommodation  and  food 
may  be  obtained  from  Meletis  Melissaris,  keepey  of  the  ^Museion'. 
The  latter  chiefly  contains  inscriptions  and  has  also  a  few  good 
steles,  but  the  best  specimens  have  been  taken  to  Athens.  A  few 
traces  of  fortifications  may  be  made  out  on  the  S.  edge  of  the  hill 
on  which  the  village  stands,  which  stretches  up  to  the  (72^0  ^^^' 
kavili.  Ulrichs  regards  these  as  the  remains  of  the  ancient  town  of 
Keressos  (comp.  p.  167),  the  frequent  refuge  of  the  Thespians  when 
their  city  fell  into  hostile  hands. 

From  the  village  a  low  containing-wall ,  hardly  rising  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  may  be  discerned  in  the  plain  beneath. 
This  marks  the  site  of  the  famous  Thespise. 

The  eflTort  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Thebes  and  to  attain  as  great  a 
degree  of  independence  as  possible  is  the  pervading  principle  in  the 
history  of  both  Thespiee  and  Plateea.  The  former  city  was  an  ally  of 
Thebes  before  the  Persian  wars^  but  in  these  great  struggles  Thespian 
espoused  the  national  cause,  in  opposition  to  Thebes,  which  favoured  the 
Persians.  Of  all  the  BcBOtian  towns  Thespise  and  Platsea  alone  dared  to 
refuse  earth  and  water  to  the  Persian  ambassador.  At  the  battle  of  Ther- 
mopylae Thespise  was  represented  by  a  contingent  of  700  men  under  JDe- 
mophilos,  who  remained  true  to  Leonidas  till  death.  Xerxes,  advancing 
after  the  battle  towards  Attica,  burnt  Thespise,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had 
retired  to  the  Peloponnesus.  Again  at  the  Battle  of  Salcunis  the  Plateeans 
and  Thespians  were  the  only  Boeotians  whose  patriotism  prevented  them 
from  joining  the  Persian  monarch ;  and  1800  Thespians  took  part  in  the 
Battle  of  Plataea.  Alter  the  expulsion  of  the  Persians  from  the  country, 
the  sorely-tried  city  was  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  its  victorious  confeder- 
ates. At  the  Battle  of  Delion  (B.C.  424)  the  Thespians  fought  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  Boeotians  against  the  forces  of  Tanagra  and  Orchomenos. 
In  this  fight,  however,  the  town  lost  the  flower  of  its  citizens^  and 
thenceforward  it  found  it  difficult  to  make  head  against  the  superior  might 
of  Thebes.  During  the  war  of  B.C.  378-372  Thespise  long  sided  with  the 
Spartans,  until  it  was  compelled  by  the  Thebans  to  adopt  the  Boeotian 
cause.  Epaminondas,  however,  clearly  perceived  that  he  could  not  rely 
on  the  fidelity  of  the  Thespian  contingent,  and  permitted  it  to  withdraw. 
When  the  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  161)  resulted  in  favour  of  the  Thebans 
the  Thespians  recognized  their  fate  and  fled  to  the  mountain  fastness  of 
Keressos  (comp.  above),  where,  however,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated. 
Once  more  rebuilt,  Thespise  joined  the  Romans  in  the  Third  Macedonian 
War  (171-168  B.C.)  and  received  in  consequence,  after  146,  a  certain 
measure  of  independence.  In  the  middle  ages  all  traces  of  its  history  are  lost. 

The  special  god  of  the  Thespians  was  Eros^  whose  original  image  was  a 
fomkleM  block  of  stone.  Subsequently  Praxiielet  added  a  statue  of  Pentelic 
SMvU^  imd  JLifn^ppoi  one  of  brass.  The  former  work  of  art,  which  alone 
fttlMMted  many  visitors  to  the  city,  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Caligula, 
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and  though  restored  by  Claudius,  was  again  taken  away  by  Nero.  The 
statue  which  Pausanias  saw  here  was  an  imitation  of  this  work  of  Praxi- 
teles, by  the  Athenian  Menodoros.  —  The  famous  courtesan  Phryne  was 
a  native  of  Thespiee  ^  and  statues  of  her  and  of  Aphrodite,  both  by  Praxi- 
teles, were  also  placed  here. 

Of  the  Ruins  of  the  town  only  the  line  of  the  city  wall  and  the 
substructures  of  a  few  temples  have  as  yet  been  excavated.  The 
extent  of  the  ruins  still,  however,  justifies  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  in  Bceotia  in  his  time  only  i'hespiaB  and  Tanagra  could  claim 
the  name  of  city.  Thespias,  being  situated  on  the  plain,  had  no 
acropolis  or  upper  town,  but  outside  the  comparatively  limited 
city-wall  proper  lay  a  number  of  open  and  scattered  suburbs.  The 
largest  was  on  the  E.  side,  adjoining  the  great  plain.  On  the  way 
to  Leuktra  (see  below)  a  Polyandrion^  with  an  ancient  lion,  has 
been  discovered,  similar  to  the  one  mentioned  at  p.  178,  in  which 
a  large  number  of  warriors  were  buried.  As  the  inscribed  tablets 
found  beside  it  date  from  the  beginning  of  the  5th  cent  B.C.,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  this  is  perhaps  the  grave  of  the  Thespians  who 
fell  at  Thermopylae. 

ThespisB  lies  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  the  Corinthian  Gulf 
via  Dombraena  (p.  156).  In  the  direction  of  (3  hrs.)  Thebes  this  road 
follows  the  course  of  the  Thespios  (p.  174)  and  then  skirts  the  N.  base 
of  a  chain  of  hills  which  extends  to  Thebes.  Near  the  town  are 
numerous  vineyards.  —  Thebes,  see  p.  169. 


Travellers  who  spend  the  night  at  Palaeo-Panagia  or  Erem6- 
kastro  should  visit  Leuktra  and  Plat^a  on  the  way  to  Thebes, 
instead  of  going  direct  to  that  town  and  afterwards  making  special 
excursions  from  it. 

Leuktra  lies  about  1  hr.  from  Thespise,  beyond  a  range  of  hills 
'^hich  separates  the  plains  of  the  two  towns.  Eutresis,  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  catalogue  of  the  ships,  through  which  the  ancient  road 
from  ThesplaB  to  Platsea  ran,  was  probably  situated  on  the  eastern- 
most elevation  of  this  range,  and  doubtless  was  watered  by  the 
excellent  springs  of  Arkopddi  ('bear's  paw'),  which  issue  there. 

The  plain  of  Leuktra,  about  V/2  M.  broad,  merges  on  the  E.  in 
the  plain  of  the  little  river  AsopoSy  and  on  the  S.  is  bounded  by  a 
chain  of  hills  on  which,  side  by  side,  lie  the  three  villages  of 
Dendra,  Tsdchani,  and  Tsachandni,  all  included  under  the  common 
name  of  ParapoHngia,  [Night-quarters  to  be  obtained  here  only  by 
travellers  provided  with  an  introduction.]  This  spot  is  believed  to 
be  the  site  of  Lenktra.  Like  Eutresis  Leuktra  was  a  small  depend- 
ency of  Plataea,  and  probably  was  never  surrounded  by  walls.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  therefore  that  any  considerable  remains  should 
be  found ;  and  the  numerous  inscribed  tablets  and  stones  built  into 
the  churches  of  the  three  above-mentioned  villages  (most  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Apostoli,  5  min.  from  Dendra)  are  now  the  only 
traces  of  the  former  existence  of  the  little  towi>.    ThjB  plain  of 
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Lenktia  was  the  scene  in  B.  C.  371  of  the  battle  which  gave  Thebes 
the  hegemony  of  Greece  for  a  brief  period. 

The  Battle  of  Lbuktka  is  varioasly  represented  by  different  ancient 
aotliors;  in  the  ensuing  description  we  follow  JCgnophon.  In  order  to 
decide  the  contentions  that  had  arisen  between  Sparta  and  Thebes  in  con- 
sequence of  the  peace  of  Antalkidas  (p.  170),  the  Spartan  king  Kleombrotos 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  from  Phocis  to  Kreusis  (p.  164)  across 
the  S.  side  of  Helikon.  His  intention  was  to  fall  upon  Thebes  which  had 
been  denuded  of  troopa.  Suddenly,  however,  his  march  was  arrested 
by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the  enemy  on  the  hills  opposite 
Leoktra.  In  spite  of  the  superiority  of  the  Spartan  numbers  Epa- 
min<mdas  induced  his  Boeotians  to  await  the  attack.  The  Spartans  ap- 
proached confident  of  victory.  Both  armies  advanced  their  cavalry  to 
begin  the  fight;  but  the  excellent  Boeotian  horse  far  excelled  that  of  the 
Peloponnesians,  who,  as  of  old,  relied  chiefly  on  their  hoplites  and  mounted 
only  their  least  efficient  soldiers.  The  Spartan  infantry  was  drawn  up  in 
a  long  line  12  men  deep,  while  the  Thebans,  less  extended,  stood  50  deep, 
ready  to  hurl  themselves  (in  ^wedge*  or  ^column  formation')  against  the 
right  wing,  under  the  king,  and  after  routing  it  to  defeat  the  rest  of  the 
enemy  at  their  ease.  The  Spartan  cavalry  was  soon  driven  back  in  wild 
confusion  on  the  hoplites,  closely  followed  up  by  the  Thebans.  For  a 
long  time  the  Lacedsemonians  stood  firm,  but  at  last  not  only  the  king  but 
the  two  generals  Deinon  and  Sphodrias  fell,  and  also  Kleonymos,  the  son 
of  the  last.  Their  right  wing  gave  way.  The  left  seeing  this  wavered 
also,  but  succeeded  in  retiring,  though  with  heavy  loss,  to  the  camp, 
which  had  been  formed  on  the  slope  of  the  hill  and  was  defended  by  a 
ditch.  A  few  voices  were  there  raised  in  favour  of  trying  their  fortune  once 
more;  but  the  polemarchs,  in  spite  of  the  disgrace  that  awaited  both 
them  and  their  army  in  Sparta,  did  not  venture  to  renew  the  battle. 
About  1000  of  the  Lacedsemonians  fell,  among  them  400  Spartans;  acknow- 
ledging defeat,  they  begged  a  truce  in  order  to  bury  their  dead.  The 
arms  of  the  fallen  were,  however,  retained  by  the  victors,  and  five  cent- 
uries later  the  shields  of  the  chief  Spartan  officers  were  seen  by  Pausa- 
nias  at  Thebes.  The  Thebans,  who  according  to  Pausanias  lost  47  men 
only,  reared  a  trophy  on  the  spot  where  the  battle  had  raged  most  fiercely. 

The  Trophy  which  the  Thebans  erected  on  the  field  is  particu- 
larly interesting  as  it  was  not  usual  to  place  permanent  monu- 
ments of  the  victories  of  Greeks  over  Greeks.  Cicero  mentions  it. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  of  bronze,  standing  on  a  stone  base 
adorned  with  shields,  Ulrichs  believed  he  had  found  the  remains 
of  the  base  in  1839,  beside  the  road,  about  ^/^  M.  from  Parapoungia, 
and  1/4  M.  from  the  ruined  chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  walls  of  which 
some  ancient  hewn  stones  are  immured.  The  district  is  called  atd 
Mdrmara  and  now  sometimes  also  t6  Trdpaeon, 

Platsa,  which  lies  about  IY2  ^r*  from  Leuktra,  may  be  reached 
either  via  the  village  of  Kaparhi,  or  by  a  track  passing  to  the  left 
of  it.  We  traverse  the  S.W.  part  of  the  plain  of  the  Asopos,  whence 
the  little  stream  of  Oer<Se  ('Qepoir]),  the  modern  Potdmi  Livadostro^ 
flows  off  towards  the  W.  On  the  S.  stretches  a  broad  and  lofty  spur 
of  Kithaeron  or  Elatids  (p.  165),  on  the  lower  slope  of  which  lies 
the  village  of  Koklay  which,  however,  we  need  not  enter.  About 
V4  hr.  to  the  N.E.  lie  the  ruins  of  the  famous  city  of  Plataea  (comp. 
the  Map  at  p.  168). 

Platsea  lay  at  the  N.  base  of  Kith«eron,  near  the  junction  of  road? 
from  Attica,  Megaris,  and  the  N.E.  bays  of  the  Corinthian  Golf.  It; 
name  probably  means  the  Hown  on  the  plateau'.    Although  it  seems  t 
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have  been  founded  or  at  least  re-settled  by  colonists  from  Thebes,  its 
relations  with  that  powerful  city  soon  became  strained,  and  it  turned  for 
support  to  Sparta.  Sparta,  however,  referred  it  to  the  less  distant  Athens ; 
and  the  alliance  struck  in  519  between  Platsea  and  that  city,  even  although 
it  was  only  entered  into  from  interest  and  though  Athens  derived  ti^e 
greater  advantage  from  it,  is  an  interesting  exception  to  the  numerous 
faithless  compacts  which  stain  the  history  of  Greece.  In  B.C.  490  the 
Plateeans  with  their  whole  forces  (1000  men)  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  the  Athenians  at  Marathon,  and  ten  years  later,  although  they  were 
only  used  to  fighting  on  land,  they  manned  20  Athenian  ships  ^at  the  8ea> 
ilght  of  Artemision.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Greeks  the  Platseans  hastened 
home  to  protect  their  families,  and  so  had  no  share  in  the  ensuins  battle 
of  Salamis.  Though  Platsea  was  burned  by  the  Persians  in  480,  its  destruc- 
tion must  have  been  only  partial,  for  in  479,  when  the  battle  took  place 
which  drove  the  Persians  from  Grecian  soil,  it  again  existed  as  a  city. 

The  Battle  of  PLATiSA  was  fought  towards  the  end  of  September, 
B.C.  479.  The  description  of  the  battle  given  by  Herodotus  seems  to  be 
untrustworthy  in  many  of  its  details,  but  the  following  account  perhaps 
is  substantially  correct  (comp.  also  Woodhome^  in  the  Journal  of  Hellenic 
Studies,  vol.  xviii).  Mardonios ,  the  Persian  leader ,  led  his  troops  vii 
Dekeleia  to  Tanagra  and  thence  into  Theban  territory,  where  he  formed 
an  entrenched  camp  on  the  Asopos  to  the  N.  of  Erpthrae  and  Hytiat  (p.  166). 
The  Peloponnesian  Greeks  joined  the  Athenians  at  Eleusis,  and  the  com- 
bined Greek  army ,  finding  the  Persians  encamped  on  the  Asopos,  took 
up  their  First  Petition  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slopes  of  Kithaeron.  Mar- 
donios awaited  in  vain  the  descent  of  the  Greeks  into  the  plain;  and 
MasiitioSi  whom  he  at  last  sent  to  attack  them  with  the  Persian  cavalry, 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

The  Greeks  now  marched  along  the  slopes  of  Kithaeron  to  the  K.W. 
past  Hysise,  and  encamped  between  the  low  hills  beside  the  spring  of 
Qargaphia  and  the  Hereon  of  Androhratu ,  points  now  represented  most 
probably  by  the  present  spring  of  Apotripi  and  the  chapel  of  Hagios 
Joannis.  The  Lacedaemonians  formed  the  right  wing,  resting  on  the  Gar* 
gaphia.  At  Erythrae  the  Greeks  had  faced  to  the  iT.,  but  in  this  Second 
Position  their  front  was  turned  towards  the  E.  When  Mardonios  learned 
that  the  Greeks  stood  in  battle  array  near  Plateea,  he  at  once  shifted  his 
troops  also  a  little  towards  the  W.  and  took  up  a  new  position  opposite 
the  Greeks,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Asopos.  He  arranged  his  troops  so 
that  the  Persians  were  pitted  against  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Tegeans, 
the  Medes,  Bactrians,  Indians,  and  Sakae  against  the  Greek  centre,  and 
lastly  the  Boeotians,  Lokrians,  Malians,  Thessalians,  and  1000  Phocians 
against  the  Athenians,  Plateeans,  and  Megareans.  The  Macedonians  and 
the  auxiliaries  from  the  borders  of  Thessaly  were  also  opposed  to  the 
Athenians,  who  formed  the  Greek  left  wing,  next  the  Heroon.  The  Greek 
commander-in-chief,  the  Spartan  King  Pau$ani(Uy  apparently  had  intended 
to  advance  farther  to  the  K.W.,  beyond  the  Asopos,  with  the  view  of 
cutting  the  Persian  line  of  communication  on  the  IS.  \  but  he  was  unable 
to  hurry  forward  the  disjointed  contingents  of  his  army  fast  enough.  The 
army  of  the  barbarians  amounted,  according  to  Herodotus,  to  800,000  men, 
besides  about  60,000  Greek  allies,  i.e.  three  times  the  force  of  the  confed- 
erate Greek  army;  modern  military  experts  are,  however,  inclined  to 
place  the  number  of  combatants  much  lower:  20,000  Greek  hoplites  against 
25,000  Persians. 

For  ten  days  neither  side  stirred,  except  that  on  the  eighth  day  the 
Persians  cut  ofl'  a  Greek  convoy  that  tried  to  pass  over  the  Kithaeron,  while 
their  cavalry  also  succeeded  in  filling  up  the  spring  of  Gargaphia.  With 
their  water-supply  thus  cut  off  and  the  passes  over  the  Kithaeron  on  their 
line  of  retreat  threatened,  the  Greeks  were  compelled  to  fall  back  on  a 
Third  Position.  The  central  point  of  this  was  the  ^J8land\  which  seems 
to  have  been  a  fairly  extensive  piece  of  land  surrounded  by  brooks,  and 
is  probably  now  represented  by  the  district  to  the  K.E.  of  the  town 
enclosed  by  several  arms  of  the  lAvadostrOy  the  ancient  OeroB  (p.  161). 
The  army  marched  in  separate  sections.    The  Athenians,  hitherto  on  the 
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\ 
left  wing)  advanced  towarda  the  ^Island';  the  fonner  eentre  established 
itself  near  the  Heraeon,  or  temple  of  Hera,  between  the  Island  and  the 
town  (p.  164).  Amompharetos,  the  Spartan  second-in-command,  with  the 
loehos  or  band  of  Pitana,  protected  the  rear,  while  the  rest  of  the  Spar- 
tans  marched  towards  the  Kitheeron,  halting  10  stadia  (IVi  M.)  farther  on 
at  the  MoloeU^  in  a  district  named  Argiopion,  where  the  temple  of  the 
Eleusinian  Demeter  was  situated  (near  the  church  of  Haeios  Dimitrios, 
abont  IVi  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Kriekouki,  p.  1^).  Here  they 
were  rejoihed  by  Amompharetos,  and  were  at  once  attacked  by  Mardonios, 
who  had  realieed  that  the  Qreek  army  was  now  split  into  three  divisions. 

The  Spartans  and  Tegeans,  unsupported,  advanced  to  meet  the  on- 
slaught of  the  Persian  cavalry  and  the  attendant  infantry,  and  a  fierce 
battle  was  fought  at  the  Eleusinion.  Mardonios  was  slain  by  Arimnestoi^ 
and  the  Persians  withdrew,  after  heavy  loss,  into  their  intrenchments  on 
the  banks  of  the  Asopos.  The  Athenians  meanwhile  had  defeated  the 
Boeotian  auxiliaries  of  Uie  Persians  after  a  fierce  struggle.  The  remaining 
Greeks,  encamped  beside  the  Herseon,  had  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  the 
battle  \  but  on  receiving  the  news  of  victory,  they  also  advanced,  the  right 
centre,  which  was  composed  chiefly  of  Corinthians,  crossing  the  heights 
towards  the  temple  of  Demeter,  while  the  Megarians  and  Phliasians  of 
the  left  centre  took  the  easier  route  through  the  plun.  This  last  division 
was  however  routed,  with  heavy  loss ,  by  the  Theban  cavalry.  In  the 
meantime  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Athenians  had  stormed  the  strong  Per- 
sian camp  on  the  Asopos ,  securing  an  incredible  amount  of  booty.  The 
meed  of  valour  was,  on  the  proposal  of  Aristides,  awarded  to  the  Plataeans, 
on  whose  territory  and  under  the  eyes  of  whose  gods  and  heroes  the  baltlo 
had  been  fought. 

The  memory  of  the  battle  was  kept  green  by  the  solemn  festival  of 
the  EleutheriOi  which  until  a  late  period  was  celebrated  every  four  years 
under  the  direction  of  Plateea.  The  confederate  Greeks  also  guaranteed 
the  autonomy  of  Plateea,  undertook  to  protect  it  against  all  unjust  attacks, 
and  voted  a  grant  of  80  talents  to  the  citizenSi 

The  town  now  awoke  to  a  new  life,  and  was  regarded  as  inviolable 
until  the  Pelononnesian  War  once  more  stirred  up  aU  passions.  The 
slaughter  of  800  Thebans,  who  had  attempted  to  surprise  Platsea  (B.C.  431), 
brought  an  army  of  Thebans  and  Peloponnesians  before  its  walls.  After 
an  exhausting  siege,  which  brought  the  citizens  to  the  end  of  their  re- 
sources, they  attempted  a  sortie.  A  few  of  the  brave  Plateaus  cut  their 
way  through  the  besiegers  and  effiected  their  escape  to  Athens ,  but  the 
rest  were  put  to  the  sword  at  the  instigation  of  the  revengeful  Thebans. 
The  city  itself  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  Athenians  sent  the  fugitives  to  the 
little  Thracian  town  of  Skione^  where  they  were  allowed  to  remain  only 
until  the  end  of  the  war.  From  that  date  until  the  peace  of  Antalkidas 
(B.C.  887).  which  restored  independence  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  the 
Platseans  lived  in  Athens.  The  restoration  of  their  city  was  of  short 
duration  \  for  in  B.C.  378  it  was  once  more  destroyed  by  the  Thebans. 
Athens  again  afibrd«d  shelter  to  the  inhabitants,  who  did  not  return  to 
their  native  town  until  after  the  battle  of  Cheeronea  (p.  177).  Its  complete 
rebuilding,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  taken  place  until  the  last 
years  of  Alexander  the  Great  (B.C.  324).  But  Plateea  played  no  farther 
part  in  history,'  and  in  the  Roman  period  was  only  redeemed  from  utter 
insignificance  d>  the  memory  of  its  past. 

The  Ruins  op  the  Town  are  situated  on  a  flat,  rocky,  triangular 
plateau,  the  S.  apex  of  which  is  in  almost  direct  contact  with 
Kithaeron.  The  N.  side  Is  the  steepest,  hut  its  slope  is  by  no  means 
sheer ;  the  E.  and  W.  sides  are  both  more  gradual  and  are  skirted 
by  water-courses,  now  generally  dry,  which  flowed  into  the  Oer6e. 
The  ancient  town  was  dependent  on  its  springs,  of  which  that  to 
the  W.,  on  the  way  from  Kokla  to  the  ruins ,  is  still  used  by  the 
villagers.    Near  it  lie  a  few  large  ancient  sarcophagi  of  very  simple 
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construction.  Among  the  springs  to  the  E.  of  the  town  the  one 
called  Vergoutiani  is  now  considered  the  best. 

The  extent  and  style  of  the  ruins  render  it  probable  that  they 
date  chiefly  from  the  time  of  Philip  II.  and  Alexander  the  Great. 
The  entire  space  is  divided  into  three  parts  by  two  cross-walls, 
running  from  E.  to  W.  The  S.  cross-wall  (88/4  ft  thick)  is,  curiously 
enough,  protected  on  the  outside  by  a  series  of  towers.  The  quarter 
situated  beyond  it  seems,  therefore,  not  to  have  been  separated  from 
the  town  until  a  later  date,  when  it  shrank  to  narrower  limits.  The 
other  cross-wall  (in  poor  preservation)  hemmed  in  the  N.  W.  angle 
of  the  plateau,  which  descends  steeply  on  its  outer  side,  and  thus 
formed  a  kind  of  interior  fortress  as  a  substitute  for  an  elevated 
acropolis.  The  position  of  the  gates  cannot  be  ascertained,  but  they 
were  probably  near  the  springs. 

The  Battle  Field  extends  from  the  N.E.  side  of  the  town, 
across  a  hilly  district  seamed  with  water-courses,  to  the  plain  of  the 
Asopos.  The  intrenched  camp  of  Mardonios  lay  on  the  Asopos, 
just  about  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  road  from  Athens  to  Thebes. 
To  what  extent  the  other  localities  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
such  as  the  Gargaphia  spring,  the  Heroon  of  Androkrates,  the  Is- 
land, and  the  temple  of  Demeter  can  still  be  identified  may  be 
gathered  from  the  description  of  the  battle.  The  site  of  the  Heraeon 
(p.  163)  is  uncertain ;  traces  of  it  are  claimed  to  have  been  dis- 
covered to  the  S.E.  of  the  Vergoutiani  spring,  8  min.  walk  from 
the  town-wall. 

About  9  M.  to  the  W.  of  Kokla  the  OercSe  flows  into  the  Bay  of  Liva- 
dostroj  which  is  bonnded  on  the  W.  by  the  fine  mountain  chain  of  Koro- 
mili  (2950  ft.).  Close  to  the  base  of  the  last  lie  the  rains  of  the  little 
Thespian  port  of  Kreusis,  through  which  lay  the  shortest  sea-route  between 
Corinth  and  Thebes.  Walls  and  towers  and  a  gate  10  ft.  wide  (without 
flanking  towers)  are  still  distinctly  traceable. 

The  road  from  Platasa  to  (2  hrs.)  Thebes  crosses  the  battle-field. 
We  descend  the  verdant  slopes  of  Kithaeron,  cross  several  arms  01 
the  (Er6e,  and  traverse  the  well-cultivated  plain  with  its  numerous 
villages,  some  of  which,  however,  are  no  longer  inhabited.  About 
halfway  we  cross  the  Asopos.  —  Thebes,  see  p.  169. 

8.  From  Athens  to  Thebes  vi&  Eithseron. 

44  M.  Diligences  ply  daily  between  Athens  and  Thebes  in  11  hrs.  in- 
cluding halts  (fare  10  dr.),  leaving  Athens  (Rue  d'Ath^n^  18)  and  Thebes 
(main  street)  in  the  evening  and  arriving  early  the  next  morning  in  both 
places.  Travellers  are,  however,  advised  to  avoid  this  night-journey  and 
the  unattractive  company  of  the  diligence}  and  should  hire  a  private 
carriage  (about  60  dr.),  which  performs  the  journey  in  8V2  brs.,  including 
1  hr's.  rest  at  the  Man  of  Kasa.  —  Saddle-horses  and  agogiats  may  be 
hired  at  Eleusis. 

From  Athens  to  (4  hrs.,  13y2  M.)  EleusU,  see  pp.  102  et  seq.  — 
The  road  to  Thebes  crosses  the  Peloponnesian  railway  (p.  131)  and 
runs  inland  through  thick  olive-woods  to  (i  hr.)  the  large  village 
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of  Mandra  (3100  inhab.,  3*/2  M.  from  Eleusis),  where  we  enter  the 
mountains,  and  (IY2  hr-  more)  the  Khan  of  Koundoura,  Farther 
on  we  have  a  view  to  the  right  of  Hymettos  and  Pentelikon.  A 
little  to  the  right  of  the  road,  near  the  point  whereat  crosses  t]ie 
upper  course  of  the  Eleusinian  Kephisos,  is  the  village  of  Mazi^ 
with  an  ancient  watch-tower. 

The  Khan  ofKata  (1365  ft. ;  19  M.  from  Eleusis),  with  police- 
barracks,  lies  272  hrs.  beyond  Koundoura.  Here  a  road  diverges 
to  the  left  for  the  village  of  Vilia^  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
ancient  JBgosthenae  (now  Porto  Oermano'),  with  some  rained  walls. 
On  an  eminence  to  the  right  of  our  road  stands  the  small  mountain- 
hold  of  EUutherae  (the  modern  Gyphtdkastro  or  *gipsy  castle'),  which 
in  spite  of  its  position  on  the  S.  side  of  Kitbsron  once  belonged  to 
Boeotia.  Subsequently,  however,  it  became  an  independent  border- 
town  of  Attica.  EleuthersD  disputed  with  Thebes  the  honour  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  Dionysos  (comp.  p.  29).  Considerable  por- 
tions of  the  city-walls  (probably  of  the  4th  cent  B.C.),  strength- 
ened with  towers,  still  remain. 

The  road  next  winds  for  about  1  hr,  up  Kitli8er6n  (Cithaeron)j 
now  called  Elatids  ('Pine  Mountain'),  the  highest  peak  of  which 
(4620  ft.)  is  visible  to  the  S.W.  from  time  to  time.  The  woods 
which  clothe  its  sides  abound  in  game,  such  as  stags,  roes,  hares, 
and  wild  boars,  besides  wolves  and  foxes.  Beyond  the  summit  of 
the  ancient  Pass  of  the  Three  Heads  (TpeT;  KecpaXai ;  2125  ft.  j 
22  M.  from  Eleusis),  now  named  after  the  castle  of  Gypht6kastro, 
a  fine  view  is  disclosed  of  the  rich  and  cultivated  plain  of  Boeotia 
and  its  encircling  mountains,  among  which  the  massive  Parnassos 
(p.  153)  and  the  Delph  (p.  225)  on  Eubcea  are  specially  prominent. 

From  the  pass  we  may  descend  either  direct  or  via  the  large  village 
of  KriekoUki  (*red  head'  or  *hill';  Plataea  Ues  3/4  hr.  to  the  W., 
p.  161).  The  sites  of  Erythrae  and  Hysiae  must  be  looked  for  on 
the  hill-slope.  To  the  left  of  the  road  stretches  the  battle-fleld  of 
Plataea  (pp.  162,  163),  and  the  camp  of  Mardonios  is  believed  to 
have  lain  near  the  (IY4  hr.)  bridge  crossing  the  Asopos.  Thebes 
is  concealed  from  view  until  we  are  quite  near  it  by  a  low  chain  of 
hills  stretching  from  Tanagra  (p.  168)  to  Helikon. 

Thebes^  see  p.  169. 

Fbom  Phtle  (p.  106)  TO  Thebes  is  a  ride  of  nearly  10  hrs.  The  track 
descends  rapidly  into  the  plain  of  Skourta^  in  which  lay  the  ancient  strong- 
holds of  Drymos  and  Panakton.  The  centre  of  this  plain  is  now  occupied 
by  a  marshy  lake,  at  one  point  of  which  is  a  vertical  pit  through  which 
the  waters  find  a  subterranean  outlet  (Katavothra).  There  is  another  so- 
called  ^gate-katavothra'  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  lake,  where  the  water 
enters  the  hill  as  though  through  a  gate;  and  farther  to  the  E.  is  a  third 
outlet.  The  village  of  Derv4no-8dle»i  lies  41/2  hrs.  from  Phyle.  On  the  left, 
2  hrs.  farther  on ,  is  the  large  village  of  Darimari^  where  there  are  a 
number  of  sepulchral  inscriptions,  probably  brought  from  Skolos.  From 
Darimari  to  Thebes  8V«  hrs.  C^  f^r^n\ 
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9.  From  Athens  to  Thebes  by  Eailway.  Chalkis. 

Tliis  is  the  first  section  of  the  LatHua  Railway^  the  trunk-line  which 
is  to  connect  Athens  with  Saloniki  via  Thebes,  Livadi^,  Lamia,  and  Larissa. 
It  was  opened  for  traffic  as  far  as  (106  M.)  Dadi  in  1805  (comp.  B.  11). 
Trains  perform  the  journey  to  (56  M.)  Thebes  in  3  hrs.  8  min. ;  fares  about 
11, 10,  or  5Vs  dr.  The  branch  to  Gualkis  (51  Vs  V.  from  Athens,  in  2i/i  hrs.  \ 
fares  10,  9  or  5  dr.)  diverges  at  Skimatari. 

The  trains  start  at  the  Larissa  Station  (p.  7)  and  for  about  3  M. 
follow  the  Peloponnesian  railway  (see  p.  130).  —  IV4  M.  Myli; 
3  M.  Pytgos,  —  63/4  M.  Menidi,  a  large  village  with  2000  inhab., 
1/4  M.  to  the  S.E.  of  which  a  domed  tomb  resembling  those  in  the 
lower  town  of  MycenaB  was  exhumed  in  1879.  The  objects  found 
here  are  In  the  Athens  Museum  (p.  78). 

The  line  crosses  the  road  from  Patisia  to  Tatoi.  —  9  M.  TaUPi^ 
6  M.  from  the  royal  summer-residence  (p.  108).  —  We  cross  the  road 
leading  from  Kephisia  to  Tat6ii  and  the  beds  of  numerous  mountain- 
torrents.  The  spurs  of  the  Parries  Range,  on  the  left,  arc  clad  with 
forests  of  dyers'  oaks  and  pine.  The  (>««6«  (4630  ft.),  the  highest 
summit,  rises  farther  to  the  W. 

Beyond  (14*/2  M.)  Boydti  the  line  traverses  two  short  tunnels, 
then  curves  to  the  W.,  and  skirts  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  mountain. 
Above  the  undulating  plain  rises  the  hill  of  Kotrdni,  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  venerable  acropolis  of  Aphidna;  some  graves  of  the  My- 
cenaean period  were  discovered  in  a  tumulus  near  by.  —  18^2  M. 
Kiourka,  a  large  village,  perched  on  the  height  to  the  left,  Is  also 
the  station  for  Kapandriti  (2M.  to  the  N.E. ;  thence  to  Kalamos  by 
road,  6  M.).  — We  now  skirt  the  N.  slope  of  the  Beletzi  Mis,  (highest 
summit  2749  ft.),  and  pass  (26V2  M.)  Malakdsa,  where  we  intersect 
the  road  from  Tat61i  to  Skala  Oropoil. 

The  Boad  fbou  Tat6i  (p.  108)  to  Skala  ObopoC  (11  M.  %  carr.  in 
3-4  hrs.)  ascends  through  wooded  valleys,  beneath  an  ancient  fortified  pass, 
the  so-called  Palaeokcutro  0/ KaUimedi^  to  (1V«  hr.)  the  pass  over  the  Parnes 
(2050  ft.),  and  then  winds  downwards  past  the  chapel  of  Hagio*  Merkouriot^ 
with  its  well  shaded  by  stately  plane-trees.  Beyond  the  above-men- 
tioned railway-crossing  at  Malakcua  the  road  forks,  the  left  branch  lead- 
ing to  Kako-S^lesi,  the  right  between  hills  and  then  over  the  Mavra  Vouna 
to  the  houses  of  Milesiy  whence  it  descends  to  (7  M.  from  Malakasa)  Skala 
Oropoil,  on  the  Euripos  (p.  319).  Here  the  traveller  with  an  introduction 
will  find  entertainment  at  the  house  of  the  'Epistates'  or  agent  of  the 
late  M.  Syngros  (p.  107). 

At  MavrodilUi,  if^ja  hr.  to  the  S.E.  of  Skala  Oropoii  and  20  min.  to 
the  N.W.  of  Enlamos  (see  below),  lay  the  Amphiareion,  or  oracle  of  the 
seer  and  hero  Amphiaraos.,  one  of  the  *Seven  against  Thebes\  As  he  was 
fleeing  after  the  defeat  the  earth,  struck  by  a  thunder-bolt  from  Zeus, 
opened  at  this  point  and  swallowed  him  up,  thus  rescuing  him  from  Ms 
pursuers.  Excavations  have  brought  to  light  a  Temple  of  the  Hellenistic 
period,  some  Statue  Bcues.  a  Colonnade^  and  a  small  Tlieatre.  The  well- 
preserved  stage  of  the  last  was  specially  interesting;  the  arrangements  for 
fixing  the  scenery  on  to  the  eight  pillars  and  half-columns  surrounding 
it  (up  to  1895,  when  they  fell)  could  still  be  seen.  Five  chairs  of  honour 
in  their  original  position  in  front  of  the  orchestra,  were  the  only  relies 
of  the  auditorium.  The  small  iftueum  contains  chiefly  inscriptions.  — 
From  Kalamos  (lodgings  at  the  bak^li  nf  Aleko  Kiousis)  to  Bhamnus  vi& 
Kapandriti  (see  above),  see  p.  116.  ,.g,^^,  .^  GoOglv 
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Fbom  Skala  Obopou  to  Chalkis  (p.  219),  21  M.  The  route  runs,  not  far 
from  the  coast,  vii  DUiti  (with  the  unimportant  ruins  of  the  ancient  har- 
bour otDdion\  Dramesi^  Geraii  and  VcPty  (Aulis,  see  below).  —  To  Tanaoba 
(p.  168),  a  ride  of  4  hrs.  Striking  inland  to  the  8.W.,  across  the  richly- 
wooded  ralley  of  the  FouH^ni  (Asopos,  see  below),  we  pass  in  1  hr.  below  the 
height  of  Oropdy  the  site  of  the  little  town  ofOropds  frequently  mentioned 
in  the  frontier  wars  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians.  In  */«  br.  more  we 
cross  the  stream  and  reach  Spkamino^  a  village  with  several  mediaeval 
churches,  charmingly  situated  at  the  beginning  of  the  narrower  part  of  the 
valley.  We  cross  the  stream  twice  more  and  then  follow  the  left  bank, 
passing  a  large  Roman  tomb  and  traversing  a  series  of  low  hills  covered 
with  underwood  and  arbutus,  and  reach  (IVa  hr.)  Btaniataes  (see  below). 

The  railway  bears  to  the  W.  along  the  N.  slope  of  the  long  hill 
of  Liopesi  (2380  ft.) ;  to  the  right  we  perceive  the  Mavra  Vouna 
(1146  ft.),  then,  nearer,  the  Koirdni  (1115  ft.).  —  30V2  M.  Kako- 
Sdlesij  situated  under  steep  rocky  cliffs,  at  the  N.  base  of  the  Armini, 

From  Kako-S^lesi  a  tolerable  path  (ca.  7  M.)  leads  to  Liitani,  tho 
chief  place  in  the  district,  with  a  church  and  several  chapels  (interesting 
relief  in  the  Byzantine  chapel  of  Hagios  l^ikolaos).  From  Li^tani  to 
Tanagra  1  hour. 

The  train  now  runs  in  a  N.  direction  through  wooded  uplands, 
crosses  the  Vourieni,  the  ancient  Asopos^  and  after  passing  the 
mediaeval  tower  of  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Theodoras  reaches  — 

35  M.  Skimatdri,  the  junction  for  the  branch -line  to  Chalkis 
(see  below).  The  village  of  Staniataes,  to  the  right  of  the  railway, 
is  the  probable  scene  of  the  battle  of  Delion  (B.C.  424),  when  the 
weight  of  the  Theban  phalanx  won  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Attic 
hoplites  under  Hippokrates  on  their  way  back  from  Delion.  Among 
the  Athenians  on  that  occasion  were  both  Socrates  and  Alkibiades, 
the  latter  of  whom,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  rescued  the  philosopher 
in  the  meMe;  while  Xenophon,  who  also  is  said  to  have  taken  part 
in  the  light,  was  in  similar  manner  rescued  by  Socrates. 


The  branch -line  from  Skimatari  to  (I31/2  M.)  Chalkis  runs  to 
the  N.  towards  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Euripos,  in  view  of  the  Eu- 
bcean  mountains  of  Delph  and  Olympos. 

71/2  M.  Vaihy.  In  this  neighbourhood,  at  Aulis^  the  Greek  fleet 
mustered  for  its  attack  on  Troy.  Some  unimportant  ruins  still  re- 
main on  the  rocky  ridge  separating  tho  two  bays  ({xr/po  and  [xsYaXo 
flaO'j).  The  thousand  vessels  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
ships  in  the  Iliad  were  undoubtedly  a  poetic  exaggeration.  Even 
allowing  for  the  small  size  of  the  ancient  vessels,  and  assuming 
that  they  were  drawn  up  on  shore  according  to  the  ancient  custom, 
so  large  a  humber  could  not  possibly  have  been  accommodated  here. 
Near  tho  ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  which  lies  20  min.  from 
the  harbour,  Ulrichs  traces  the  famous  Temple  of  Diana^  where 
Agamemnon  was  on  the  point  of  sacriflcing  his  daughter  Iphigeneia. 

The  train  runs  round  the  N.  bay,  between  the  sea  and  the  Megalo 
Vouno  (p.  168),  and  at  the  S.  base  of  the  hill  formerly  crowned 
by  the  Turkish  fort  of  Kardbaha  enters  the  station  of  (13  M.)  Chalkis 
(p.  219),  which  lies  close  to  the  bridge  over  the  Euripos. 
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Fkom  Cualkis  to  Mtkalessos  is  a  half-day ^s  excursion.  From  the 
Euripos  bridge  we  follow  the  road  leading  to  (23  M.)  Thebes,  skirt  the 
foot  of  the  Kardbaba  hill,  on  the  rock  of  which  are  seen  ancient  traces 
of  man's  handiwork,  and  cross  the  railway.  Not  far  from  the  Chapel  of 
Hagia  Paraskevi  is  the  supposed  site  of  the  Hermaeon  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides  (probably  a  small  temple  of  Hermes,  the  god  of  roads).  The  road 
then  ascends  between  the  Megalo  Vouno  (3115  ft.)  on  the  left  and  the 
Ktppds  (3345  ft.),  the  Mettapion  of  the  ancients,  on  the  right,  affording  a 
line  retrospect  of  Eubcea,  and  mounts  in  rather  steep  windings  to  the  top 
of  the  pass  of  Anephorites  (about  7  M.  from  Ghalkis),  now  called  *Fort 
(xafJLicoiipia)  of  Kriziotis",  because  Eriziotis  here  repulsed  Omer  Pacha  and 
his  troops  on  their  way  from  Chalkis  in  1829. 

An  ancient  wall,  rebuilt  at  that  time,  runs  from  the  Anephorites  pass 
along  the  height  to  the  left  to  the  ruins  of  Mykalettos.  The  town,  which 
commanded  this  frequented  pass,  was  surprised  and  taken  in  B.C.  418  in 
a  night  attack  from  the  sea  by  the  Athenian  Diitrephes  at  the  head  of  a 
troop  of  Thracian  mercenaries.  The  Acropolis^  in  the  upper  portion^  is  in 
better  preservation  than  the  more  extensive  Lower  Town.  The  construction 
of  the  walls  (about  10  ft.  thick;  shows  the  transition  from  the  old  poly- 
gonal masonry  to  the  system  of  regular  courses  of  squared  stones  \  in  spite 
of  their  ruinous  condition  we  can  still  identify  the  situation  of  all  the 
towers  (about  20  ft.  wide)  and  gates  (about  6  ft.  wide).  —  The  *View  from 
the  Acropolis  has  been  justly  extolled.  To  the  E.  stretches  the  beautiful 
Euripos,  beyond  which  lie  the  mountains  of  Euboea,  the  majestic  Delph 
towering  above*,  to  the  S.  the  eye  follows  the  hilly  Boeotian  coast  as  far 
as  the  Attic  Parnes. 

From  Hykalessos  we  may  either  descend  to  Mikro-Vaihy  (Aulis,  p.  167), 
or  return  to  the  Thebes  road,  which  leads  past  the  hill  of  Sagmatds 
(2455  ft.  \  the  Hypaton  of  antiquity),  crowned  by  a  convent,  on  the  right, 
and  brings  us  in  2V2  hrs.  (we  turn  off  to  the  left  towards  the  end)  to  the 
railway-station  of  Spaides-Dritsa  (p.  169).  Thence  to  Thebes  by  road  is 
another  9  M.  

The  railway  to  Thebes  bends  to  the  W.  after  leaving  Skimatari. 
The  next  station  is  at  (40  V2  M.)  Tanagra,  where  visitors  to  the 
Tuins  of  Tanagra  alight.  It  is  advisable  to  bring  provisions.  The 
accommodation  at  the  bakali  is  very  inferior.  The  ruins  are  about 
2  M.  away. 

The  ancient  town  of  Tanagra,  which  belonged  to  the  league  oi 
the  BoBotian  towns,  made  its  d^but  in  history  as  the  spot  where,  in 
B.C.  455,  the  Athenians  first  measured  their  strength  in  open  battle 
with  the  Spartans.  The  treacherous  desertion  of  the  Athenians  by 
the  Thessalian  cavalry  gave  the  victory  to  the  Spartans.  The  spot 
owes  its  modern  fame  to  the  productive  excavations  (since  1874)  in 
the  Necropolis^  which  we  Inspect  first.  The  graves  are  the  source 
of  the  charming  'figurines'  in  painted  terracotta  (p.  cxii),  which 
furnish  so  pleasing  a  testimony  to  the  love  of  art  among  the  ancient 
Tanagrians.  The  quantity  of  figures  found  here  was  so  great  that 
fine  specimens  may  be  purchased  for  100-200  fr.  (but  comp.  the 
conditions,  p.  xxvi,  attaching  to  the  removal  of  works  from  Greece) ; 
imitations,  even  though  largely  made  up  of  genuine  fragments,  are 
numerous. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  lie  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Lari,  a  N. 
tributary  of  the  Vourleni,  and  on  the  extremity  of  a  ridge  called 
Kerykeion  by  the  ancient,  and  Malevdlese  by  the  modern  Greeks.  The 
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ancient  enceinte  may  be  traced  almost  unintorruptedly,  and  at  places 
still  attains  a  considerable  height,  though  half-bnried  in  rubbish. 
The  sites  of  40  or  50  Towers  can  be  recognized,  and  also  three  Oates, 
which  may  be  described  as  the  Chalkidian^  on  the  N.E.,  the  Theban 
on  the  N.W.,  and  the  Attic  on  theS.E.  —  The  Theatre  occupies  the 
high-lying  ground  adjoining  the  S.W.  part  of  the  wall,  from  which 
the  site  of  the  town  descends  in  two  terraces  to  the  bank  of  the 
Lari.  On  the  upper  terrace  are  the  remains  of  foundation- walls  of 
dark-coloured  stone,  which  evidently  belonged  to  some  large  build- 
ings (temples  ?),  and  recall  the  remark  of  Pausanias  that  the  Ta- 
nagrians  were  distinguished  among  the  Hellenes  by  a  beautiful 
custom  in  reference  to  their  gods,  for  they  kept  their  houses  and 
secular  buildings  apart  from  their  sanctuaries,  so  that  the  latter  lay 
above  and  far  away  from  taint  of  human  contact.  The  monument  of 
the  Tanagrian  poetfss  Korinna^  a  contemporary  of  Pindar  (500  B.C.), 
stood  within  the  town  proper. 

The  train  now  traverses  the  fertile  corn-growing  plain  of  tlie 
Vourieni.  On  the  left  we  observe  the  cone  of  Chlembotsdri  (1380  ft.)  j 
the  village  of  Chlembotsari  lies  on  the  S.W.  slope  about  7  M.  along 
the  road  to  Skimatari;  some  ancient  wheel-tracks  and  the  ruins  of 
a  small  fortress  probably  mark  the  site  of  tlie  ancient  Pharae,  — 
47  M.  Driisa.  Near  Dritsa  is  a  mediaeval  pointed  tower  supposed 
to  mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Eleon  or  Helton,  The  remains  of 
the  wall,  part  of  which  is  in  fair  preservation,  show  various  styles 
of  building.  —  51  M.  Sirdsi  or  Syrizi;  the  small  village,  IV4  M. 
to  the  N.,  on  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Hypaton  (p.  168),  contains 
traces  of  the  ancient  QlUas,  —  The  hill  of  Soros  (2015  ft.)  rising 
on  the  left  is  believed  to  be  the  Teumessos  of  antiquity. 

56  M.  Thebes, 

10.  Thebes. 

The  accommodation  here  is  very  indifferent,  tbe  least  objectionable 
quarters  being  at  the  Xemodoch{om  Bceotia,  kept  by  Drakos^  and  the 
Xeh.  Kadhos,  kept  by  Agrafiotis  (bed  at  each,  with  L.  &  A.,  2  dr.).  —  The 
only  tolerable  Eatiatorion  (eating-house)  is  the  Dimitra^  kept  by  Bellos. 

The  modern  Thebes^  Thivae  (Bfj^at),  or  Phivaj  a  little  country- 
town  with  4780  inhab. ,  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  is  situated  on  the 
Kadmeia  (715  ft.)  or  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  Two  Prankish 
towers,  one  large  and  carefully  built,  the  other  smaller,  rise  on 
the  brow  of  the  hill.  The  church  of  Hagios  Demetrios^  on  the  S. 
border  of  the  town,  is  a  Byzantine  building  with  a  triple  apse, 
larger  than  the  Small  Metropolis  at  Athens;  some  antique  and 
Byzantine  reliefs  have  been  let  into  the  outside  wall.  The  chief 
charm  of  the  place  consists  in  its  situation.  To  the  S.W.  is 
KithsBron;  to  the  W.  Helikon  and  Pamassosj  to  the  N.W.  the 
Sphingion  (p.  174),  behind  which  lies  Lake  Kopaisj  to  the  N.  Mt. 
Ptoon  (p.  180);   to  the  N.E.  Hypaton  (p.  168),  the  loftiest  of  the 
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neighbouring  chains;  and  to  the  E.  the  heights  whioh  conceal 
Tanagra  (p.  168). 

The  importance  of  Thebes  dates  from  mythical  times,  and  indeed  pre> 
historic  Thebes,  as  represented  to  us  by  the  legends,  appears  as  almost  the 
chief  of  the  Greek  cities.  The  traditions  also  of  Thebes ,  in  spite  of  all 
the  distortions  and  attempted  reconciliations  by  later  poets  and  mytho- 
logists,  have  preserved  more  distinctly  than  those  of  any  other  Greek  city 
the  traces  of  a  very  early  foreign  influence,  due  to  immigrations  from  the 
Orient.  The  legend  of  Eadmos,  in  which  Oriental  elements  are  parti- 
cularly apparent,  is  a  case  in  point.  Kadmot  (Cadmus)^  coming  from  Phoe- 
nicia, represents  the  undoubtedly  Phoenician  invention  of  alphabetic  writ- 
ing and  the  knowledge  of  winning  and  working  metals.  And  the  legend  of 
the  Theban  Sphinx  is  also  closely  allied  to  Oriental  conceptions;  while  the 
numerous  Phoenician  local  names  connected  with  Thebes  and  Boeotia  speak 
even  more  directly  on  this  point.  The  cult  of  the  Cabiri  (see  p.  174)  is, 
perhaps,  another  corroboration. 

But  in  the  profusion  of  traditions  and  myths  of  early  Thebes  we  can 
distinguish  a  native  series  side  by  side  with  the  foreign  elements.  There 
are  for  instance  two  legends  of  the  foundation  of  the  city,  one  attributing 
it  to  Eadmos  and  his  family,  and  the  other  to  ZetlH)s  and  Amphion,  the 
sons  of  Antiope.  The  Theban  mythic-cycle  of  (Edipos,  who  unwittingly 
slew  his  father  Xato«,  and  after  solving  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx  married 
his  mother  Jokasta,  of  the  strife  between  his  sons  EUokles  and  Polpnikes^ 
and  of  the  war  of  the  Seven  Heroes  and  their  sons  (the  Epigones)  against 
Thebes,  has  become  one  of  the  most  familiar  of  all  through  its  popularity 
with  the  poets. 

From  a  very  early  date  Thebes  exerted  itself  to  extend  its  sovereignty 
over  the  neighbouring  independent  towns  of  Boeotia.  After  the  subju- 
gation of  Orchomenos  (p.  188)  in  prehistoric  times,  its  attention  was  chiefly 
taken  up  with  Plateea  (p.  l6l).  Its  action  in  this  matter  brought  Thebes 
into  hostile  relations  with  Athens,  and  this  fact  was  certainly  one  of  the 
motives  which  induced  the  town  to  adopt  its  shamefully  unpatriotic  course 
in  the  Persian  wars.  After  the  battle  of  Platsea  Thebes  was  compelled 
to  deliver  up  for  execution  those  of  its  citizens  who  had  favoured  the 
Persian  alliance;  but  the  support  of  the  Spartans,  who  desired  to  retain 
so  convenient  a  rival  to  the  ambitious  Athenians,  preserved  the  town  from 
destruction.  The  bitter  animosity  between  Thebes  and  Athens  again  broke 
out  during  the  Peloponnesian  War.  At  the  beginning  of  the  struggle  Pla- 
tsea  was  destroyed  (comp.  p.  163),  and  at  its  close  the  Thebans  were  the 
most  urgent  advocates  for  the  total  annihilation  of  Athens.  The  friend- 
ship between  Thebes  and  Sparta  gradually  cooled,  and  at  last  changed  to 
hostility.  Thebes  received  the  refugees  from  Athens,  and  it  was  while 
enjoying  Theban  hospitality  that  Thrasyboulos  compassed  the  downfall 
ol  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  When  Agesilaos  set  out  for  Asia  in  B.C.  397  the 
Thebans  not  only  refused  to  accompany  him  but  prevented  him  from 
sacrificing  at  Aulis,  and  during  the  Boeotian  War  (battie  of  Eoroneia,  B.C. 
394)  Thebes  openly  assisted  Athens.  The  peace  of  Antalkidas  the  Spartan 
(B.C.  387)  compelled  Thebes  to  restore  independence  to  the  Boeotian  towns; 
and  at  the  instigation  of  Agesilaos  Lacedaemonian  harmosts  were  sent  to 
these  towns  and  Plateea  was  rebuilt.  In  B.C.  382  Phoebidas  succeeded  with 
the  help  of  treachery  in  throwing  a  Spartan  garrison  into  the  Kadmeia.  The 
patriotic  Thebans  found  shelter  at  Athens,  and  thence  Pehpidas  made  his 
successful  attempt  to  retake  their  city  (B.C.  379).  The  vengeance  of  Sparta  was 
defied  with  the  help  of  the  Athenians,  who,  however,  were  alienated  by  the 
destruction  of  Plateea  (p.  163),  and  concluded  peace  with  Sparta  in  B.C.  371. 

The  Thebans  were  now  left  to  their  own  resources.  Fortunately  they 
possessed  in  Epaminondas  a  man  who  was  able  to  lead  them  to  victory 
at  Leuktra  (p.  161),  where  Sparta  lost  her  preponderance  in  Greece.  Thebes 
was,  however,  not  capable  of  permanently  wielding  the  hegemony  of 
Greece,  and  its  star  set  with  the  death  of  Epaminondas  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea  (B.C.  362:  p.  340).  The  interference  of  PhUip  II.  of  Hacedon  in 
the  so-called  holy  war  against  Amphissa  (p.  135)  and  the  exertions  of  De- 
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mostlienes  eventually  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Thebea  and  Athens ; 
but  the  battle  of  Cheeronea  reduced  both  under  the  power  of  the  Mace- 
donian king.  Orchomenos  and  Plateea  arose  once  more  from  their  ruins, 
and  the  Kadmeia  at  Thebes  was  garrisoned  by  Hacedoniana.  Its  revolt 
on  Philip's  sudden  death  in  B.C.  S96  was  vidited  by  Alexander  the  Great 
with  fire  and  swordj^only  the  temples  and  Pindar^s  house  were  left  stand- 
ing. It  is  said  that  6000  citizens  were  slain  on  this  occasion,  and  90,000 
carried  into  captivity ;  while  the  Theban  territory  was  divided  among  the 
other  towns  of  Boeotia.  Thebes  was  restored  in  B.C.  315  by  Kassander, 
who  was  aided  by  the  Athenians  and  other  Greeks. 

The  further  history  of  the  town  under  the  Macedonians  and  the  Ro« 
mans  is  of  little  interest. 

In  the  middle  ages  Thebes  was  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and  pos8es.<<ed 
flourishing  manufactories,  including  several  silk-weaving  and  purple-dying 
works.  When,  therefore,  the  Normans  invaded  Greece  in  1147,  they  found 
the  sacking  of  Thebes  one  of  their  most  profitable  acts  of  plunder.  It, 
however,  soon  recovered  from  this  disaster.  After  the  taking  of  Constan* 
tinople  in  1204,  Thebes  fell  for  a  short  time  into  the  hands  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  archon  Leon  Sgourof,  and  then  into  those  of  the  Prankish  in- 
vaders.  It  became  subject  partly  to  the  Duke  of  Athens ,  partly  to  the 
wealthy  lords  of  St.  Ornery  one  of  whom  (Nicolas  II.  de  St.  Omer,  1208-94) 
built  a  magnificent  castle,  of  which  the  only  relic  seems  to  be  the  larger 
of  the  two  towers  already  mentioned.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  wild  hordes 
of  the  Catalonians  (p.  188)  in  1811.  Under  the  Turks  Thebes  degenerated 
into  a  humble  village,  which  has  only  of  late  begun  to  revive.  The  place 
suffered  severely  from  earthquakes  in  1858  and  1893. 

An  unknown  writer,  about  250  B.  C,  thus  describes  the  general 
character  of  ancient  Thebes :  'This  town',  he  says,  'lies  in  the  midst 
of  Boeotia  and  has  a  circuit  of  70  stadia.  All  its  parts  are  level,  its 
form  is  circular,  and  its  hue  black  like  the  earth.  It  is  a  very  old 
city,  hut  it  has  been  newly  restored,  after  being  thrice  destroyed, 
as  history  relates,  on  account  of  the  quarrelsome  and  arrogant  temper 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  suitable  for  rearing  horses;  and  being 
everywhere  well-watered,  verdant,  and  undulating,  it  includes  more 
gardens  than  any  other  town.  For  two  rivers  flow  through  its  pre- 
cincts, watering  all  the  level  land  adjoining  their  banks,  and  hidden 
springs  descend  from  the  Kadmeia  in  artificial  channels,  said  to  have 
heen  constructed  by  Kadmos  in  very  ancient  times*. 

The  streamlets  of  Hagios  Joannes  (Ismenos)  and  Plakiotissa 
(Dirke)  are  usually  regarded  as  marking  respectively  theE.  andW. 
boundaries  of  the  ancient  city,  the  central  point  of  which  was  the 
Kadmeia.  Excavations  have,  however,  brought  to  light  the  traces 
of  a  town-wall,  built  B.C.  455  with  the  help  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
whose  policy  it  was  to  strengthen  the  adversary  of  Athens,  which 
would  indicate  a  much  wider  area. 

This  wall,  of  sun-dried  bricks,  was  built  on  a  foundation  of  quarry- 
stones,  a  top-layer  of  kiln- dried  bricks  crowning  the  whole.  Portions  of 
the  foundations  (7-9  ft.  thick)  are  still  recognizable  in  places,  and  these, 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  numerous  fragments  of  hard  brick  and  the 
streaks  of  brown  earth  left  by  the  less  durable  material,  enable  one  to 
trace  its  coarse  vnth  some  accuracy. 

The  wall  inclosing  the  Kadmeia  was  joined  on  the  S.  by  the 
Exterior  WcUl^  which  ran  thence  to  the  S.E.  along  the  crest  of  the 
hill  (incorporated  within  the  fortifications  at  an  early  period)  whose 
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highest  point  is  formed  by  the  Kastellia,  and  up  through  the  valley 
of  Hagios  Joannes  to  a  second  elevated  ridge  running  from  N.  to  S. 
and  shelving  steeply  on  the  E.  to  a  ravine.  From  the  S.E.  corner- 
tower  its  course  was  due  N. ,  passing  to  the  E.  the  suburb  of  Ha^i 
Theodori  (halfway  a  clearly  recognizable  tower  and  a  portion  of  the 
wall  itself),  as  far  as  the  Chalkis  road;  thence  it  ran  to  the  N.W. 
past  the  sanctuary  of  lolaos,  and  across  the  streams  of  Hagios 
Joannes  and  Plakiotissa.  Its  continuation  thence  to  the  Neistiau 
Gate  (see  below)  is  still  uncertain,  but  beyond  the  gate  it  reappears 
and  can  be  followed  to  the  S.W.  corner  (Hypsistaean  Gate?),  and 
from  there  to  the  S.  wall  of  the  Kadmeia  on  the  E.  The  lengtli 
(ca.  4^2  M.)  of  this  external  wall  corresponds  with  the  measure- 
ment of  43  stadia  recorded  by  Dionysios.  The  population  of  Thebes 
in  the  4th  cent.,  before  its  destruction,  is  estimated  at  30-40,000. 

The  position  of  the  seven  gates  of  Thebes,  although  they  had 
by  then  lost  their  strategic  significance,  and  although  probably  the 
walls  between  them  lay  partly  inruins,  was  well-known  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  We  may  assume  that  the  Elektrian  Gate  was  on  the 
S.,  as  through  it  entered  the  road  from  Plataea,  which  coincides 
with  the  present  road  (p.  164).  The  road  to  Chalkis  issued  by  the 
Proetidian  Gate,  which  must  thus  have  been  on  the  N.E.  The 
theatre  and  the  market-place  lay  near  this  gate.  The  Neitian  or 
Neistian  Gate  mUst  be  looked  for  on  the  N.W. ;  outside  it  began 
the  road  to  Onrhestos  (Livadia,  p.  174),  from  which,  farther  on, 
the  road  to  Thespiae  diverged  to  the  left. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  former  of  these  roads  a  necropolis  was  found 
with  fragments  of  vases  dating  as  far  back  as  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Pre- 
historic graves  resembling  in  form  the  rock-tombs  of  Kauplia  and  Mycenae 
have  been  excavated  near  Hagia  Anna,  outside  the  Elektrian  Gate;  they 
are  connected  by  a  passage  cut  through  the  rock. 

The  positions  of  the  other  gates  are  less  easily  ascertained ; 
they  were  the  Ogygian  or  Onkaean  Gate,  beside  which  there  was 
an  altar  to  Athena  Onka  (perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  present  Hag. 
Trias),  the  Hypsistaean  Gate,  the  Krenaean  or  Borrhaean  Gate,  and 
the  Homolotan  Gate. 

The  town-spring  proper  was  the  Dirke  (Dirce).  The  ancients 
speak  of  the  *Dircean  streams'  and  the  'Dircean  springs',  and  in 
fact  the  Dirke  streamlet,  now  called  the  Plakidtissoj  is  formed  by 
several  springs  which  rise  in  an  undulating  district,  3/4  hr.  to  the 
S.  of  Thebes  and  near  the  village  of  Tachi  (probably  the  ancient 
suburb  of  Potniae').  The  main  source  is  called  KephcUdri,  and  one 
of  the  smaller  ones  is  named  Pegaddki.  A  few  large  tanks,  with 
ancient  masonry  and  inscribed  tablets,  serve  to  regulate  the  irri- 
gation of  the  surrounding  gardens.  A  third  spring  flows  from  the 
roof  of  a  little  grotto,  and  is  considered  to  aflPord  the  best  drinking- 
water  in  the  district.  It  is  called  the  Cadis  Spring  (tou  r.ahfi  ri 
Pp6oi;),  because,  as  is  said,  a  pasha  in  Negropont  caused  water  to  be 
brought  hence  for  his  daily  use  at  table.   The  legends  of  Dirke  slso 
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connect  themselves  with  this  region,  especially  the  myth  of  hei 
being  dashed  to  pieces  by  the  bull  to  which  Amphion  and  Zethos, 
the  sons  of  Antiope,  had  tied  her  in  revenge  for  her  ill-treatment 
of  their  mother.  The  spring  named  after  her  is  said  to  have  gushed 
forth  at  the  spot  where  she  was  killed. 

On  the  S.W.  slope  of  the  Kadmeia  the  streamlet  is  powerfully 
reinforced  by  the  impetuous  waters  of  the  Paraporti  spring.  This 
spring  flows  through  several  channels  into  a  square  tank,  partly  con- 
structed of  marble,  where  at  all  times  of  the  day  the  Theban  women 
are  to  be  seen  washing.  It  is  the  ancient  Spring  of  Ares  (Aretias), 
and  the  adjacent  cave  was  the  lair  of  the  dragon  slain  by  Kadmos. 
It  was  from  the  part  of  the  Acropolis  above  this  spring  that  the  dead 
body  of  Menoekeus  (who  had  stabbed  himself  as  a  propitiatory  sacriflce 
to  Ares)  fell  among  the  followers  of  the  *Seven  against  Thebes*  who 
were  pressing  the  city  hard. 

According  to  a  fragment  of  Euripides  the  ashes  of  Dirke  were  thrown 
into  the  Spring  of  Ares  which  was  thenceforth  called  Dirke. 

Close  to  the  suburb  of  Hagii  Theddori  (950  inhab.),  in  which 
the  road  to  Chalkis  begins  (p.  169),  rises  the  copious  Spring  of 
TheodoroSj  which  was  anciently  called  (Edipodeia^  because  CEdipos 
was  said  to  have  here  purified  himself  from  blood-guiltiness  after  the 
death  of  Jokasta.  — -  In  the  N.W.  suburb  of  Pi/rf  (1000  inhab.)  are 
two  other  celebrated  springs,  the  Chlevina^  with  a  marble  well-house 
and  bench  (to  the  left),  and  the  Vrdnesi  (to  the  right). 

The  want  of  water  on  the  Kadmeia  was  early  supplied  by  means 
of  an  Aqueduct^  fed  by  springs  on  Kithaeron,  6-8  M.  distant.  This 
remarkable  work  was  attributed  by  the  ancients  to  Kadmos,  It  was 
again  brought  into  use  on  the  construction  of  the  KamdraeSy  a  lofty 
aqueduct  carried  by  the  Franks  over  the  hollow  of  Hagios  Nikolaos, 
just  outside  the  S.  entrance  to  the  city.  The  water  here  is  seen  flow- 
ing into  the  aqueduct  from  a  shaft  or  channel  penetrating  the  side 
of  the  hill.  A  few  apertures  afford  glimpses  into  the  interior  of  this 
carefully  constructed  channel,  which  is  only  a  few  feet  wide  at  the 
mouth.  Its  depth  below  the  surface  increases  as  we  follow  it  up, 
but  it  is  quite  distinct  for  about  ^/i  M.,  while  farther  on  its  course 
may  be  traced  partly  by  the  dampness  of  the  soil,  and  partly  by  a 
low  embankment.  Bye-and-bye  it  makes  a  bend  to  the  W.  and 
disappears.  —  At  the  ruins  of  another  aqueduct  we  pass  the  path 
to  the  under-mentioned  church  of  Hagios  Loukas. 

'To  the  right  of  the  Elektrian  Gate',  says  Pausanias,  'is  a  hill 
sacred  to  Apollo  and  called  IsmenioSy  because  the  Jsmenos  flows 
past  it'.  This  can  only  be  the  hill  with  the  church  and  churchyard 
of  Hagios  Loukas,  the  Ismenos  being  the  modern  Hagios  Joannes. 
The  fragments  of  marble  and  hewn  stone  and  the  appearance  of  the 
church  clearly  indicate  that  an  ancient  temple  must  once  have  stood 
here.  But  no  other  trace  has  been  discovered  of  the  temple  of  Apollo, 
which  was  adorned  with  works  of  art  by  Phidias  and  Skopas.      . 
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The  inner  room  of  the  Church  of  St.  Luie^  entered  by  a  small  door  to 
the  right  of  the  Ikonostasis,  contains  a  large  sarcophagus,  which  was 
formerly  affirmed  to  hold  the  body  of  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist.  The  su- 
perstitious belief  in  this  was  so  strong  that  the  worshippers  believed  that 
water  in  which  splinters  of  the  lid  had  been  immersed  posseased  mira- 
culous healing  powers.  The  three  late-Greek  inscriptions  (probably  not 
earlier  than  the  8rd  cent,  of  our  era)  relate  to  members  of  a  family  in 
which  Zosimos  and  Nedymos  are  the  recurring  hereditary  names. 

Fragments  of  earlier  buildings  and  inscribed  stones  are  also 
found  in  abundance  near  the  two  Frankish  towers  and  the  churches. 
A  collection  of  Inscriptions  from  the  earliest  date  down  to  the  By- 
zantine and  even  to  the  Turkish  era  is  preserved  in  a  Museunij  at 
the  N.  end  of  the  town.  It  also  contains  a  few  sculptures,  in- 
cluding a  relief  of  Hercules  from  Pyrf,  and  is  willingly  shewn  by 
the  *Ephoro8\ 

To  the  8.  of  the  old  road  to  Thespise,  about  l^A  hr.  on  this  side  of 
Thebes,  lies  an  old  Sanctuary  of  the  Cabiri  (see  p.  238),  discovered  b^  the 
German  Archeeological  Institute  (p.  12)  in  1887-8.  The  numerous  objects 
found  here  are  now  in  Athens.  They  consist  chiefly  of  small  bronzes  (bulls, 
etc.)  and  terracottas.  The  deity  of  the  temple  appears  as  the  Gabir  (in 
the  singular),  while  his  son,  represented  on  vases  as  a  kind  of  cup-bearer, 
occupies  a  subordinate  position. 

From  Thebes  to  Plataea  (2  hrs.),  see  p.  164.  By  road  to  Chalkis 
(23  M.),  via  Mykalessos,  see  pp.  168,  167. 

11.  From  Thebes  to  Dadi  by  Railway. 

50  M.  Railway  in  8  hrs. ;  fares  about  10,  9,  or  6  dr. 

Thebes,  see  p.  169.  —  The  railway  runs  to  the  N.  of  the  road, 
but  both  lead  pass  the  suburb  of  Pyrf  (p.  173)  and  cross  the  Tkespios 
(the  modern  Kanavdri),  —  7  M.  V&gia;  the  village  and  several 
outlying  places  lie  to  the  left  beyond  the  road.  The  plain  here  was 
the  Tenerian  Field  of  the  ancients. 

Farther  on  the  train  skirts  the  S.  and  SW.  slopes  of  the  Phagds 
or  Sphingion  Oros  (1860  ft.).  The  road,  which  here  parts  company 
vdth  the  railway,  traverses  the  8ten6,  a  pass  running  between  the 
S.W.  spur  of  the  Phages  (on  which  are  the  insignificant  remains  of 
the  ancient  town  of  Onchtstos)  and  the  lesser  heights  of  Helikon 
(p.  157).  With  this  pass  is  connected  the  legend  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  mythical  war  between  Thebes  and  Orchomenos.  The  train 
after  rounding  the  N.  side  of  the  spur  of  the  Phagas  enters  the 
verdant  basin  (now  drained,  see  p.  181)  of  the  former  Lake  Kopah 
and  skirts  its  S.  bank.  On  a  rugged  crag  to  the  left  stands  a 
mediaeval  tower. 

13  M.  Moulki;  the  village  lies  about  1  M.  to  the  right  of  the 
railway.  A  little  farther  to  the  S.  is  the  village  of  Jtfott'.  The  low- 
lying  plain,  which  is  watered  by  several  brooks,  including  the 
Hoplitci  and  Lophis  of  the  ancients,  is  remarkably  fertile  j  the 
locality  is  noted  for  its  excellent  small  melons. 

Between  the  railway  and  the  road,  and  midway  (ca.  1  M.  from 
each)  between  Moulki  and  the  next  station  of  (16  M.)  Sidcho,  is  a 
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rounded  eminence,  on  which  lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  HaliartOB» 
now  called  Mitilene  or  the  Palaeokastro  of  Ma»U  Haliartos  was  the 
chief  town  on  the  S.  hank  of  Lake  Kopais,  and  specially  important 
on  account  of  its  position,  which  commanded  one  of  the  main 
thoroughfares  between  N.  and  S.  Hellas.  The  best-known  event 
connected  with  Haliartos  was  the  defeat  in  B.C.  395  of  the  Spartan 
general  Lysander,  who  had  planned  to  unite  here  with  the  second 
Spartan  army,  under  Pausanias,  and  thence  to  fall  upon  Thebes. 
He  was,  however,  surprised  and  routed  by  the  Thebans.  In  B.C.  171 
Haliartos,  which  had  joined  Koroneia  in  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Perseus,  was  destroyed  by  C.  Lucretius,  the  Roman 
prstor.  The  ruins  extend  to  the  N.  of  the  road  up  the  gradual  slope 
ascending  to  the  Acropolis^  which  is  precipitous  on  the  other  three 
sides  and  presents  a  jagged  and  deeply  indented  outline. 

The  Lower  Town  was  built  chiefly  on  the  undulating  site  to  the 
S.  of  the  Acropolis.  Few  connected  fragments  of  the  town-walls 
remain,  with  the  exception  of  a  considerable  stretch,  built  of  care- 
fully squared  blocks,  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  near  the  S.E.  tower  of 
the  citadel.  Some  of  the  lines  of  the  interior  walls  may  be  traced, 
and  on  a  hill  outside  the  town  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Acropolis  are  the 
foundations  of  a  square  building,  which,  to  judge  from  its  position 
near  the  pass,  was  probably  an  outlying  bastion. 

Also  on  the  N.  of  the  road,  to  the  left  beyond  Siacho,  are  seen 
several  earthen  mounds,  one  of  which  is  believed  to  have  covered 
the  so-called  Orave  of  Alkmeney  the  mother  of  Hercules  (p.  330). 
To  the  S.  is  the  village  of  Vrastamites,  —  Both  road  and  railway 
now  curve  round  the  steep  N.  slope  of  the  Petra,  from  the  foot  of 
which  gushes  the  celebrated  ancient  spring  of  Tilphossa.  On  the 
height  where  we  should  expect  to  And  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the 
Tilphossian  Apollo  are  some  mural  remains  and  antique  fragments. 
The  narrow  pass  between  the  hill  and  what  was  once  a  morass, 
created  by  infiltrations  from  Lake  Kopais,  was  succesfully  defended 
in  1829  by  the  Greeks  under  Demetrios  Ypsilantis  and  Georgios 
Yaias  against  a  Turkish  army  advancing  from  the  S.E.  This  action 
was  the  last  scene  of  the  War  of  Independence  in  E.  Greece.  — 
Farther  to  the  left  is  the  village  of  Soulinan^  near  the  site  of  the 
ancient  AlaGcomenae. 

The  railway  crosses  the  river  named  Phalaros  in  antiquity  and 
reaches,  on  its  left  bank,  the  station  of  (2OY2  M.)  Mamoura. 

About  2Vs-d  M.  to  the  S.W.,  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Phalaros, 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kordneia  (Coronea),  in  the  territory  of  which 
was  situated  the  sanctuary  of  the  Itonian  Athena,  the  highly-reverenced 
goddess  of  the  Boeotian  Confederation.  It  was  only  after  the  fall  of  Thebes 
that  the  town  of  Koroneia  achieved  any  importance.  Its  name  is  known 
in  connection  with  the  victory  of  the  Thebans  over  the  Athenians  under 
Tolmides  in  B.C.  447,  and  with  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  under  Agesilaos 
over  the  confederated  Thebans,  Athenians,  and  Argives  in  B.C.  394.  The 
mins  have  little  intrinsic  interest.  The  Acropolis  is  only  200  paces  long 
by  160  broad.    On  its  S.  verge  are  the  remains  of  a  Roman  edifice  of  brick, 
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supposed  ^  be  a  bath  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  on 
that  account  name  the  place  Loutrd.  Between  the  citadel  and  the  ruins 
of  a  medieeval  tower  is  a  hollow  depression  about  150  paces  wide  which 
was  probably  the  site  of  the  theatre. 

The  hill  to  the  left  is  the  ancient  Laphystion  (now  Hill  of  Gra- 
nitsa,  p.  156).  —  22^2  M.  Rachi.  The  gable  -  shaped  Chlomds 
(p.  187)  rises  on  the  N.  -,  the  height  nearer  to  us  is  the  Acropolis  of 
Orchomenos  (p.  188);  adjoining  it  on  the  left  the  long  ridge  of 
Akontion  (p.  187).  The  road  from  Thehes  continues  to  the  S.  along 
the  base  of  the  Laphystion. 

26  M.  Livadid.  —  XenodochIon  Paknassos,  kept  by  Anagnostopoulos, 
bed  V/i  dr. ;  Xen.  Hklikon,  kept  by  Bmraktarit^  bed  3  dr.  —  There  is  a 
fair  Ettiatorion  in  the  main  street. 

Livadid  (540  ft.),  officially  called  and  written  Ae^dhua,  owed 
its  importance  in  antiquity  entirely  to  the  renowned  Oracle  of  IVo- 
phonios.  In  the  middle  ages  the  town  attained  considerable  pros- 
perity, and  under  the  Turks  it  was  the  seat  of  government  for 
Central  Greece  (province  of  Livadia).  It  now  contains  6250  inhab. 
and  has  broad  streets, several  churches  (one  of  them  originally  a 
mosque),  and  a  frequented  bazaar,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  consider- 
able wool-industry  of  the  plains  of  the  Kephisos  and  Kopa'is,  The 
houses,  interspersed  with  groups  of  verdant  trees,  are  built  along 
both  sides  of  the  mountain-stream  Herkyna  (the  modern  Potdmi  tea 
Livadids)  and  stretch  down  into  the  plain.  Several  bridges  span  the 
stream,  which  drives  various  spinning- factories  and  fulling-mills. 
The  small  Museum,  on  the  right  bank,  chiefly  contains  inscriptions. 

The  situation  of  Livadid  is  charming.  In  the  distance  is  Par- 
nassos  and  a  little  nearer  Helikon,  while  the  steep  Laphystion 
(p.  156)  rises  close  by  from  the  deep,  tunnel-like  *  Gorge  of  the 
Herkyna.  High  up  on  the  last-named  height  is  perched  the  con- 
spicuous medisBval  Citadel,  believed  to  have  been  built  by  the  Oata- 
lonlans  who  settled  themselves  in  Bcsotla  after  their  victory  over 
the  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  188);  it  is  still  in  tolerable  repair. 

The  Oracle  of  Trophoniot  is  mentioned  as  early  as  the  Second  Hessenian 
War  (second  half  of  the  7th  cent.  B.C.),  and  though  it  reached  the  zenith  of 
its  fame  after  the  Theban  victory  at  Leuktra,  it  enjoyed  a  high  reputation 
even  in  the  time  of  Plutarch  and  Pausanias  (p.  oxzzi).  The  latter  himself 
consulted  the  oracle;  and  according  to  his  account  the  sacred  ceremony  took 
place  at  two  diflferent  spots  and  required  a  period  of  some  days.  The 
enquirer  had  first  of  all  to  undergo  a  careful  course  of  preparation.  He 
dwelt  meanwhile  in  an  apartment  dedicated  to  the  ^Agathos  Dsemon^  and 
to  ^Tyche\  he  ate  the  flesh  of  sacrificial  animals,  and  bathed  in  the 
Herkyna.  After  a  solemn  sacrifice  he  was  conducted  by  night  through 
the  sacred  enclosure  to  the  springs  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosffne ,  in  order  to 
drink  forgetfulness  of  the  past  and  memory  for  the  revelations  of  the 
oracle.  Finally  the  priests  conducted  him  to  the  actual  seat  of  the  oracle, 
a  vaulted  cave  on  the  hill,  where,  unlike  most  other  oracles,  the  enquirer 
was  put  into  direct  communication  with  the  divinity.  Placed  in  a  recum- 
bent position  he  was  thrust  or  drawn  through  a  narrow  opening,  and 
various  means  were  used  to  inspire  him  with  awe.  He  was  then  placed 
upon  the  'Throne  of  M nemosyne\  and  the  priests  enquired  into  and  inter- 
Dreted  what  he  had  heard  and  seen. 

Some  authorities  recognise  the  Mnemosyne  and  I^he  Jn^two  springs 
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in  the  gorge  of  the  Herkjrna,  the  former  being  identified  with  the  Kryo 
(«.«.  *cold5i  which  has  been  conducted  into  a  well-house,  while  the  Lethe, 
connected  only  with  the  underworld,  may  be  identified  with  the  sub- 
terranean water  in  a  shaft  near  the  well-house.  A  few  rotive-niches  may 
be  observed  in  the  face  of  the  rock.  Numerous  other  springs  rise  oppo- 
site these  two,  and  to  these  the  little  river  owes  most  of  its  water.  The 
oracolar  cavern  has  been  identified  with  a  reservoir  (or  perhaps  a  med- 
iseval  cryift?)  within  the  castle*,  more  probably  it  lay  near  the  Chapel 
of  8t.  Bliat^  on  the  loftier  of  the  summits,  where  the  massive  blocks  of 
the  unfinished  Temple  of  Zeus  Batileus  (perhaps  the  name  of  Trophonios, 
u  the  town-deity)  lie  scattered  about.  A  long  inscription  referring  to 
the  building  of  this  temple  is  preserved  in  the  above-mentioned  museum. 
Fnm  Livadii  to  Orehomenot  (7Vt  M.),  see  p.  188). 

On  leaving  Llvadia  tbe  line  turns  to  tbe  N.W.,  skirting  a  low 
chain  of  hills,  formerly  called  Thourion  and  now  Livaditika  Kerala^ 
the  flat  outline  of  which  is  broken  by  a  few  rocky  knolls  (the 
highest  called  OrtMpagos),  This  range,  which  is  crossed  by  the 
road  jtrom  Llvadia  to  Kiprana-ChsBronea  (pp.  155, 188),  was  sacred 
to  Apollo,  who  had  a  temple  here  (fine  view  from  the  top).  On  its 
N.  side  the  line  enters  the  valley  of  the  KephisoSj  which  is  marshy 
in  places,  and  traverses  a  long  embankment  (to  the  right,  on  the 
Orchomenos  road,  is  the  village  of  Arap6chori,  p.  188).  As  we 
approach  Chaeronea,  we  pass  the  mound  mentioned  at  p.  178;  in 
the  distance,  to  the  left,  the  Lion  of  Chaeronea  (p.  178)  is  visible. 

80^2  M.  Chaeronea.  The  station  is  near  the  bank  of  the  Eephisos, 
at  the  W.  base  of  Mt,  Akontion  (p.  187).  A  road  hence  traverses  the 
flat  bottom  of  the  valley  to  (1  ^4  M.)  the  village  of  K&pr<una^  at  the 
E.  foot  of  the  Acropolis  of  ChsBronea.  The  town  of  that  name  was 
of  no  particular  importance  and  owes  its  interest  entirely  to  Its 
having  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  7th  Metageitnion  (Ist  Aug.  ?), 
B.C.  338,  in  which  the  Macedonian  power  overcame  the  independ- 
ence of  Greece.  A  few  remains  of  the  town,  in  the  shape  of  de- 
tached fragments  of  walls  and  foundations,  are  scattered  in  and 
about  Kaprsna.  The  Panagia  Chapel  contains  the  so-called  *Chair 
of  Plutarch'  the  historian,  who  was  born  here  about  40  A. D.  On 
the  Acropolis  are  the  remains  of  a  Theatre^  entirely  hewn  in  the 
rock  and  without  the  usual  walls  of  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  stage 
has  completely  disappeared.  The  auditorium,  one  of  the  smallest  In 
Greece,  is  divided  into  two  larger  sections  above  and  one  smaller 
helow ;  of  the  latter  only  two  rows  of  seats  are  now  visible.  Quite  at 
the  top  is  a  half-effaced  inscription  relating  to  Apollo  and  Artemis. 

The  Acropolis,  here  called  Pitrachos,  is  formed  of  two  low  hills 
and  may  be  most  conveniently  ascended  by  the  gorge  to  the  S.  of 
the  village.  The  fortifications  form  an  irregular  pentagon,  of  which 
the  side  immediately  above  the  gorge  is  now  completely  destroyed. 
Of  the  rest  of  the  enclosing  wall  and  its  towers  there  are  consider- 
aWe  remains,  built  throughout  in  regular  courses,  with  a  few  larger 
hlocks  of  stone  at  intervals. 

Alttiough  no  trustworthy  and  comprehensive  account  of  the  Battle  01 
Objksoiiba,  fought  in  B.C.  338,  has  come  down  to  us,  there  is  no  lack  o: 
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ajlusions  to  it  and  short  notices  of  it  in  different  writers.  The  united 
troops  of  the  Grecian  states  assembled  in  the  plain  of  Cheeronea,  in  order  to 
oppose  the  progress  of  Philip  II.  (p.  13T>,  who  already  by  a  succeBsfol 
move  had  made  his  way  through  the  Pass  of  Puapotamioi  (p.  179)  and 
was  advancing  towards  Bceotia.  Behind  the  Greek  line,  which  extended 
across  the  plain,  rose  Mount  Thourion  (p.  177).  The  right  wing,  formed 
by  the  Thebans,  whose  Sacred  Band  met  here  its  last  day  of  glcry,  rested 
on  the  river  Elephisos;  in  the  centre  were  posted  the  Phoci&ns,  Aehse- 
ans,  and  Corinthians,  and  also  the  Arcadians,  who,  however,  deserted  to 
Philip  in  the  midst  of  the  battle ;  on  the  left  wing,  at  the  foot  of  the  Acro- 
polis, stood  the  Athenians,  in  whose  ranks  Demotthenes^  Philip's  bitterest 
foe,  took  an  active  share  in  the  fight. 

Philip's  forces  consis.ted  of  30,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Greek  troops  was  probably  about  the  same.  But  the  Mace- 
donian army  had  an  immense  advantage  over  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
being  commanded  by  a  single  experienced  general;  for  the  latter,  unit- 
ed only  in  aim,^  fought  independently  of  each  other,  and  strove  more  to 
thwart  the  tactics  of  the  enemy,  than  to  carry  through  any  plan  of  their 
own.  Theagenefy  a  disciple  of  Epaminondas,  commanded  the  Thebans, 
while  the  Athenians  were  led  by  the  experienced  StratokUt  and  his 
lieutenants  Chares  and  Lpsikles. 

The  Athenians  began  the  fight  and  pressing  impetuously  forward  drove 
King  Philip,  who  perhaps  purposely  gave  way,  into  the  plain.  Meanwhile 
the  Thebans  had  also  joined  battle,  and  their  Sacred  Band  for  a  long  time 
vindicated  its  ancient  glory  and  steadily  repulsed  the  fiery  AUxandert 
who,  along  with  the  prudent  Antipater,  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the 
enemy.  Gradually,  however,  the  missiles  of  the  Macedonians  thinned  the 
Theban  ranks  until  the  entire  band  was  annihilated,  and  Alexander,  falling 
on  the  flank  of  the  Greek  centre,  now  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  military 
talent.  The  centre,  isolated  by  the  destruction  of  the  Thebans  and  the 
advance  of  the  Athenians,  offered  no  long  resistance ;  and  Philip;  bringing 
up  his  cavalry,  checked  and  then  repelled  the  advancing  Athenians,  who 
were  unable  either  to  rejoin  the  rest  of  the  Grecian  army  or  to  regain 
their  original  position.  The  battle  was  now  decided;  1000  Athenians  were 
slain  and  2000  were  taken  prisoners.  The  dead  bodies  lay  for  a  long  time 
on  the  battle-field  before  Philip  gave  them  up. 

£ven  in  Plutarch's  time  the  oak  was  pointed  out  near  the  Kephisos,  ande« 
which  the  tent  of  the  young  Alexander  was  pitched,  and  near  it  the  grave  of 
the  fallen  Macedonians.  In  1902  the  excavation  of  a  mound  (see  p.  177)  here 
by  the  Ephor  Sotiriadis  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  a  huge  common  grave. 
The  upper  layers  of  earth  revealed  traces  Of  a  huge  funeral-pyre^  mingled 
with  fragments  of  bones,  while  below  two  intact  skeletonis  were  found. 
The  Athenians,  whose  funeral-oration  was  pronounced  by  Demosthenes, 
were  interred  in  the  Eerameikos  near  Athens;  the  Thebans  and  the  other 
Greeks  were  buried  on  the  battle-field.  Above  the  grave  of  the  Thebans 
a  colossal  lion  was  erected,  the  remains  of  which  still  exist  (see  below). 
—  In  the  year  86  B.C.  a  second  great  battJe  took  place  at  Cheeronea,  in 
which  8uUa  defeated  Archelaos,  the  general  of  King  Mithridates  of  Pontus. 

The  above  -  mentioned  Lion  of  Chaeronea  rises  Y4  M.  beyond 
;tdpraena,  on  the  Livadia  road.  The  excavations  of  the  Archaeo- 
logical Society,  carried  on  since  1879,  revealed  that  the  lion  stood 
on  the  edge  of  a  quadrangular  enclosure,  within  which  were  deposited 
the  bones  of  the  slain.  In  the  course  of  centuries  this  monument  had 
sunk  almost  entirely  into  the  earth,  but  it  was  reserved  to  a  guerilUt* 
chief  in  the  last  "War  of  Independence  to  break  it  in  pieces.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  fragments  were,  however,  preserved,  and  in  1902-E 
they  were  carefully  pieced  together.  The  lion,  I21/2  ft.  in  height, 
stands  on  a  pedestal  10  ft.  high;  the  head  is  specially  fine. 
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From  Eapreena  vifi  Hagios  Vlatis  to  Arachova  and  Deiphi  (ascent  of 
Pamoift).,  see  p.  153. 

Beyond  OhsBronea  the  lagged  slopes  of  Pamctssos  (p.  153)  rise 
conspieuously  on  the  W.  Tlie  line  crosses  numerous  irrigating 
canals  and  the  little  PlaUmid  (p.  155),  one  of  the  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Kephisos.  —  33V2  M.  Ddvlia. 

About  IV2  br-  to  the  W.  lies  Ddvlia  (Xenodochfon,  at  the  27. W.  end), 
a  village  with  1750  inhab.,  occupying  a  shady  and  well- watered  situa- 
tion on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Opposite  rises  the  acropolis  of  Baulis,  the 
enceinte  of  which,  though  interrupted  at  places,  may  still  be  com- 
pletely traced.  The  interesting  gateway  lies  at  the  end  of  a  picturesque 
rocky  path,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  hilL  where  it  is  connected  with  a  spur 
of  Pamassos.  It  was  formerly  flanked  by  two  towers  5  the  present  one 
to  the  right,  however,  dates  only  from  the  middle  ages.  —  With  Daulis 
is  connected  the  story  of  Tereus^  husband  of  the  Attic  princess  Phiio- 
m«to,  who,  having  outraged  his  sister-in-law  Prohne^  cut  out  her  tongue 
in  order  that  the  crime  might  remain  secret.  Prokne,  however,  found 
means  of  divulging  it*,  and  she  and  her  sister  revenged  themselves  upon 
Tereus  by  slaying  Hys^  the  son  of  Tereus  and  Philomela,  and  giving  his 
flesh  to  his  father  to  eat.  Tereus  pursued  the  murderesses  but  before  he 
seized  them  all  three  were  transformed  into  birds.  Philomela  became  a 
nightingale,  which  constantly  bewails  *Itys';  Prokne,  as  a  swallow,  twit- 
ters 'Tereus**;  and  Tereus,  as  a  hoopoe,  follows  the  first  crying  *pou, 
pou'  (where?  where?).  In  historical  times  Daulis  shared  the  fortunes  of 
Panopeus  (see  p.  IK).  —  To  the  Jerutalem  Convent  (ascent  of  Parnassos),  see 

We  now  enter  the  detlle  of  B^lesi,  between  the  lower  or  Boeotian 
plain  of  the  Kephisos  and  the  upper  or  Phokian  -  Lokrian  plaiui 
In  ancient  days  the  ravine  was  named  after  the  stronghold  of  Para- 
potdmioi,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Khan  of  B^lesi.  Beyond  the  defile  we 
reach  the  station  of  (37  M.)  Krevctssards,  where  the  roads  to  Draeh^ 
mani  (p.  192)  and  to  Atalante  (p.  186)  diverge  to  the  right,  and 
enter  the  wide  upper  valley  of  the  Kephisos,  skirting  the  right  bank 
ef  the  riTer.  —  41  M.  VeliUa. 

The  village  of  Velitsa,  situated  about  3  M.  to  the  8.W.  at  the  foot  of 
a  high  cliff  in  a  well-wooded  district  where  tobacco  is  successfully  grown, 
is  built  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins  of  ^Tithora,  which  are  among  the 
most  picturesque  in  Greece.  Tithora  or  Tithwea  is  minutely  described  by 
Pansanias  but  has  little  importance  beyond  that  fact.  In  the  lower  part 
of  the  modem  village  rises  a  lofty  tower  of  two  stories  (with  loop-holes 
below  and  windows  above),  which  formed  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  old 
fortifications.  Near  it  is  a  gate.  The  other  towers,  notably  on  the  S.  side, 
adjoining  the  cliff,  are  also  still  standing.  The  walls,  formed  of  immense 
square  blocks  outside  and  smaller  stones  inside,  are  nearly  10  ft.  thick. 
The  hills  to  the  S.  of  the  village  command  a  good  view  of  the  ruins  and 
of  the  gorge  of  the  Kachales.  We  reach  them  from  the  Panagla  Convent, 
passing  the  arches  of  a  primitive  aqueduct. 

50  M.  Dadi  (1310  ft.),  a  little  town  of  3300  inhab.,  is  the 
present  terminus  of  the  railway.  Close  by  are  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Amphfkaea  or  Ampkfkleiaj  from  which  a  good  many  building 
Atones  and  inscribed  blocks  have  been  transported  to  Dadi. 

The  next  stations  of  the  Larissa  Railway  (not  yet  opened)  are  (59  M.) 
MpUm  and  0Ty»  M.)  Gravid-Braid  (p.  13&).  The  extension  of  the  line  to 
JiniMtU  (p.  200),  at  which  point  it  is  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Thes- 
salian  raifwav,  is  under  construction. 

3B^m  Dadi  to  (3  hrs.)  Boudonitza,  see  p.  198  5  ascent  X)t  Pamassos ^  p.  194. 
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12.  From  Thebes  along  the  Eastern  Bank  of  Lake 
Kopais  to  Orchomenos. 

Two  or  three  days.  Ist  day.  From  Thebes  over  i£t.  Ptoon  to  (5V«hrs.) 
Karditza;  visit  Ooulds.  —  2nd  day.  From  Karditza  vi4  Topdlia  to  (9  hrs.) 
Orehomenot.  —  If  the  detour  via  Ldrymna  be  included  the  second  night 
is  spent  at  Martino  or  Topdlitt.  If  the  latter  be  chosen  the  third  day^s 
journey  may  be  extended  to  Livadid  (p.  176). 

In  addition  to  the  bridle-path  over  Mt.  Ptoon  to  Karditza  described 
below,  there  is  also  a  Gabsiagb  Road,  skirting  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Likeri 
(carr.,  in  4  hrs.,  15-20  dr.).  Most  travellers  will,  however,  prefer  the 
former,  especially  as  at  Karditza  it  is  not  always  possible  to  procure  saddle- 
horses  for  the  continuation  of  the  journey. 

Thebes,  see  p.  169.  The  track  diverges  to  the  left  from  the 
Chalkis  road  at  the  suburb  of  Hagli  Theodori,  and  leads  through 
the  monotonous  plain  of  Thebes.  In  2  hrs.  we  reach  the  hiUs  to  the  E. 
of  Lake  Likeri  (ca.  140  ft.) ,  which  has  been  greatly  enlarged  by 
the  new  canal  from  Lake  Kopais  (p.  182).  It  was  called  the  HyUan 
Lake  by  the  ancients,  after  the  town  of  HyU  which  is  supposed  to 
have  stood  on  the  N.E.  bank.  The  ancient  names  of  the  ruined 
fortifications  passed  by  our  route  here  and  at  several  other  points 
farther  on  are  unknown.  We  next  pass  a  spring,  traverse  a  *revma', 
descending  from  Moriki,  and  bearing  to  the  W.,  cross  the  cutting 
through  which  the  water  from  Lake  Likeri  is  made  to  flow  into 
hake  Paralimni  (p.  182).  We  then  ascend  to  (^/^  hr.)  the  village 
of  Houngra,  at  the  entrance  to  a  vale  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ptoou. 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  on  Lake  Likeri,  and  fortified  in 
antiquity.  We  follow  the  road  through  this  valley,  and,  without 
touching  the  Paralimni  lake  (to  the  N.E.),  reach  in  1/2  ^'»  the  foot 
of  the  bare  Mount  Ptoon  (2o80  ft.),  now  called  Palagia,  and  in 
20  min.  more  the  summit  of  the  pass,  which  commands  a  fine  yiew» 

We  look  back  over  the  valley  of  Houngra,  beyond  which  is  Mt.  Hy- 
paUm  with  Horiki,  while  more  to  the  right  rises  Pamu,  on  the  Attic- 
Boeotian  border,  and  between  them  the  long  hill-chain  of  Teumettot  (p.  1S9). 
Below  us,  on  the  bank  of  Xoie  Likeri,  the  water  from  which  overflows 
both  it  and  the  surrounding  plain  (see  above),  lies  the  hamlet  of  Stmgena. 
To  the  W.  the  view  comprises  part  of  the  Plain  of  Kopaity  with  Mt.  Ahon- 
Mon,  on  the  farthest  slope  of  which  lies  OrehomefMi  (p.  18Q) ;  still  farther 
off  rises  the  massive  Parnattot,  and  more  to  the  8.  we  see  the  fissured 
Helikon, 

The  path  now  keeps  on  the  same  level  along  the  slopes  of  Ptoon, 
and  then  descends  a  little.  In  Y2  1^^*  1^  again  ascends,  and  round- 
ing the  steep  crags  on  the  W.  side  of  Ptoon,  reaches  (20  min.) 
a  little  mountain-valley,  in  which  the  Perdik6vry8i$j  or  Cartridge 
Spring^  rises  within  an  ancient  enclosure  of  masonry.  Near  the 
chapel  of  Hagia  Paraskeve  the  French  Archaeological  School  (p.  12} 
has  recently  brought  to  light  the  Temple  of  Apollo  Ptoos,  with  the 
adjoining  building^.  The  chief  objects  of  interest  found  during  the 
excavations,  including  numerous  bronzes  and  some  archaic  marble 
statues  of  Apollo,  have  been  removed  to  Athens.  Some  architectural 
fragments  and  inscriptions  still  lie  on  the  site  of4he  temple,  and 
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others  may  be  seen  at  the  (Vs  hr.)  conyent  of  Pelagia^  where  night* 
quarters  may  he  obtained.  No  detailed  information  has  come  down 
to  ns  about  the  nature  of  the  Ptoan  oracle,  which  existed  until  the 
Roman  period. 

Opposite  the  chapel  our  path  crosses  the  revma  which  receives 
the  water  of  the  Perdikdyrysis,  and  then  descends  gradually  on  the 
other  side  through  the  ravine  to  (40  min.)  Earditza.  Another  foot- 
path, diverging  to  the  N.,  leads  across  the  mountain  to  the  village 
of  Kdkkino. 

At  the  exit  from  the  defile  lies  the  large  village  of  Karditza^ 
the  seat  of  a  demarch,  and  above  it  rises  the  acropolis  of  the  ancient 
AkrsBphia)  which  was  always  in  the  hands  of  the  Thebans.  On  the 
declivity  below  the  ruins,  is  the  church  of  Hagios  Oeorgiot^  with 
numerous  inscriptions,  perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Dionysos  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  ruins  of  the  fortress  be- 
long to  different  epochs,  and  some  parts  are  well  preserved.  This 
is  especially  the  case  on  the  W.  side,  where  the  walls  are  still 
standing  to  a  height  of  10  ft.  or  more.  The  construction  almost 
throughout  shows  the  effort  to  secure  level  courses,  although  large 
blocks  have  here  and  there  been  also  introduced.  The  principal 
wall  is  8  ft  thick.  The  N.  side  has  suffered  most,  as  it  lies  next 
to  the  village,  but  here  the  ruins  of  smaller  buildings  are  compa- 
ratively numerous.  On  the  S.  side  a  doorway,  hardly  3  ft  wide  by 
3  ft  high ,  still  exists.  —  The  polygonal  walls  on  the  side  next 
Lake  Kopai's  date  from  an  earlier  epoch. 

The  Mil  of  Akrcepbfa  is  the  last  of  a  long  chain  called  Kriaria^  which 
fltretches  from  Ptoon  to  the  plain  of  Lake  Kopai's.  On  its  S.  side  ex- 
pands the  AihamanUne  Fields  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  bay  of  Earditsa 
and  on  the  8.  by  the  Megali  Kiapha,  on  which  lies  the  Katdvothra  tou 
Hagiou  Jfikoldou.  Straight  through  the  field,  from  W.  to  £.,  runs  the 
great  cutting  that  conveys  the  water  from  the  Kopai's  basin  into  the 
tunnel  (p.  182)  bored  through  the  ridge  which  separates  the  heights  of 
Ptoon  and  Sphingion  (p.  174).  Of  the  katavothree  at  the  S.E.  angle  of  the 
lake,  near  Mt.  Sphingion,  the  most  remarkable  is  the  grttA  Katdvothra  of 
K«me*ki^  on  the  K.  side  of  the  bay  of  Kaneski. 

Lake  Xopids  (-^  Ktrnzak ;  320  ft.)  or  KephUUj  though  the  largest 
lake  in  Greece  before  it  was  drained  (see  below),  contained  practi- 
cally no  water  except  in  winter,  when  there  was  a  depth  of  about 
13  ft,  being  entirely  dependent  on  the  overflow  of  its  feeders,  the 
chief  of  which  were  the  Kephisos  or  Mavroneri  ('black  water*)  on 
the  W.  and  the  Mdas  or  Mavropotamos  on  the  N.  In  summer  the 
lake  was  almost  dried  up.  The  lake  found  its  outlet  to  the  sea  in 
subterranean  rifts  in  Mt  Ptoon  (to  the  £.),  similar  to  those  which 
occur  in  calcareous  formations  elsewhere,  as  in  the  Alps,  Jura,  etc. 
Besides  inumerable  smaller  outlets,  twenty-five  main  'katavothrae', 
as  the  modem  Greeks  call  them,  are  counted,  nearly  all  on  the  £. 
side  of  the  lake.  The  Minyae  (p.  188)  are  credited  with  attempt 
made  in  very  early  times  to  widen  them,  for  purposes  of  drainage 
The  draining  of  the  lake  was  finally  undertaken  in  1883  by 
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French  company,  which  gave  place  in  1887  to  a  British  company, 
by  whom  the  work  has  heen  carried  to  completion.  The  basin  is 
now  drained  at  its  deepest  part  by  an  Inner  Cano^,  15V2  M*  ^ 
length,  while  a  Girdle  Canal,  20^2  M.  long,  intercepts  all  the 
affluents  on  the  S.E.,  S.,  and  S.W.  sides,  with  the  exception  of 
the  MelaSj  which,  itself  partly  canalised,  still  flows  along  the  N. 
side  and  discharges  into  the  Megale  Eatavothra  (p.  183).  From 
the  Bay  of  Karditm  (p.  181)  the  collected  waters  are  made  to  flow 
through  an  artificial  cutting  nearly  1^/4  M.  long  ending  in  a  tunnel 
735  yds.  in  length,  25  ft.  in  height,  and  16-20  ft.  in  width,  whence 
they  pour  into  Lake  Likerl  (p.  180).  Thence  they  are  again  con* 
veyed,  through  another  cutting  near  Moriki,  into  the  deeper  Laie 
Pemtlimni,  and  after  traversing  more  cuttings  and  a  second  tunnel, 
1/2  M.  long ,  reach  the  coast  at  Anthedon  (p.  185).  —  In  this  way 
nearly  60,000  acres  of  fertile  land,  capable  of  yielding  two  crops 
a  year ,  have  been  reclaimed  and  now  await  cultivation,  to  which 
malaria  is  no  longer  the  serious  hindrance  it  once  was.  On  the 
rank  meadows  large  herds  of  cattle  and  swine  are  pastured. 

Of  the  ancient  drainage- works,  now  once  more  identified,  three  difi'erent 
channels  or  canals  can  be  distinguished:  one  to  the  K.,  to  receive  the 
waters  of  the  Eephisos  and  Melas  \  one  running  through  the  centre  of  the 
lake;  and  one  skirting  the  S.  and  E.  banks  of  the  lake,  touching  the 
katavothree  there  found.  The  two  last  canals  unite  near  the  Bay  of  Ear^tza, 
and  the  single  canal  thus  formed  continues  to  skirt  the  £.  bank  to  the 
N.B.  angle  of  the  lake  beyond  the  bridge  mentioned  on  p.  1^,  where  it 
enters  the  N.  canal  in  the  direction  of  the  katavothrse  there.  The  traces 
of  the  N.  canal  are  the  largest  and  most  distinct,  consisting  especially 
of  massive  masonry  near  its  junction  with  the  others. 

Ascending  the  outlier  of  the  Ptoon  range  to  the  N.W.  of  Km- 
ditza,  we  reach  the  saddle  in  V*  ^'-  *^<1  obtain  a  view  of  the  N. 
part  of  the  Kopa'ic  plain  with  the  village  of  Top61ia  (p.  186).  In 
front  of  us,  close  to  the  nearer  bank  of  the  lake-basin,  is  the  ancient 
ruin  called  in  Albanian  ^GoolAs  ('the  tower')  or  Ola,  one  of  the 
most  imposing  in  Greece,  recalling  Tiryns  and  Mycena.  Even  at 
ordinary  risings  of  the  lake  it  used  to  be  surrounded  by  water,  and 
communicated  with  the  shore  only  by  an  embankment.  This 
stronghold  may  once  have  commanded  the  broad  plain  of  Lake 
Kopai's,  when  the  overflow-water  had  a  regulated  discharge  through 
the  katavothrcBj  but  its  identification  with  the  Homeric  Ame  is 
very  doubtful.  The  ruins  are  1/2  ^^'  from  Karditza  and  8/4  hr.  from 
K6kkino. 

Round  the  hill,  which  rises  very  precipitously  on  the  N.  side,  run 
Cyclopean  walls  16-23  ft.  thick.  As  usual  in  the  most  ancient  fortifications 
there  are  no  towers;  but  the  smooth  line  of  the  walls,  which  closely 
follow  the  curving  of  the  clijQTs ,  is  broken  at  intervals  of  8  to  16  paces 
by  a  series  of  buttresses,  like  those  on  the  wall  of  the  Troy  of  the  My- 
ceneean  age.  Two  main  gates,  each  23  ft.  wide,  one  on  the  K.,  the  other 
on  the  S.,  can  be  distinctly  reco^ized;  and  there  are  also  two  smaller 
gates,  one  in  the  middle  of  the  W.  wall  and  the  other  (with  a  double 
entrance)  in  the  S.  The  N.  gate  is  very  strongly  defended  on  the  outside 
by  two  massive  tower-like  buttresses,  projecting  about  6  ft  from  the  line 
of  the  wall  and  6-9  ft.  in  length.    On  the  inner  side  the  gate  is  adjoinisd 
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by  a  small  court^yard.  Similar  buttresses,  projecting  still  fartber  out, 
fortify  the  S.  gate.  On  the  highest  point  within  the  walls,  close  to  the 
"S.  edge,  lie  the  massive  foandatinns  of  a  Myceneean  stronghold;  one  of 
^e  wings,  following  the  course  of  the  wall,  is  88  yds.  in  length,  the  other 
wing,  running  to  the  S.E  ,  78  yds.  Long  corridors  can  be  diitinguished 
in  the  inside,  also  the  square  apartments  with  ante-rooms  (Megari)  usual 
in  Hyceneean  citadels.  The  roofless  chapel  that  adjoins  them  probably 
dates  from  the  War  of  Independence,  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores 
of  the  lake  sought  refuge  here.  In  the  middle  of  the  circumvallation 
F.  Ifoack  claims  to  have  discovered  traces  of  an  agora  or  forum,  no  other 
instance  of  which  has  been  found  in  Hyceneean  excavations.  There  are 
also  some  remains  of  medieeval  buildings.  In  ancient  times  (ionUs  seems 
to  have  been  connected  with  Eopse  (Top61ia,  p.  186)  by  am  embankment. 

A  direct  road  l3  to  be  made  ftrom  Kaiditza  to  Top61ia.  The  pre- 
sent path  along  the  banks  of  the  lake  (4  hrs.)  is  only  passable  when 
ithe  water  is  low,  owing  to  its  intersection  by  the  bed  of  the  Melas^ 
the  only  remaining  feeder  of  the  Kopais  (see  p.  182).  Pedestrians, 
indeed,  haTo  a  chance  of  crossing  the  river  in  a  *monoxylon'  (^single 
tree'  or  *dug-ont'),  a  craft  of  the  most  primitive  description ;  but 
riders  must  make  a  detour  of  Y2  ^^*  ^^  ^^^  N.E.  to  a  seven-arched 
bridge,  which  spans  the  river  beside  the  ruined  Pyrgos  Hagia 
Marina.  The  river  is  confined  by  broad  dykes  faced  on  the  inner 
sides  with  Cyclopean  masonry.  Near  the  bridge  are  caught  large 
numbers  of  the,  fat  Kopa'ic  eels,  which  were  held  in  great  repute 
by  the  ancients  and  were  sadly  missed  by  the  Athenian  epicures 
during  the  Peloponnesian  War.'  Red,  yellow,  and  black  marks  on 
tiie  cliffs  indicate  the  heights  reached  by  the  most  considerable 
inundations.  —  Topdlia,  see  p.  186. 


Most  travellers  visit  the  Katatothrje  and  the  outlets  of  the  lake 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  and  also  the  Ruins  of  Labymna 
(ca.  4  hrs.)  before  going  on  from  Earditza  to  Top61ia.  The  track 
remains  on  the  hither  side  of  the  Melas,  near  the  rocky  hills,  which 
are  honeycombed  with  caves.  Some  of  these  are  used  by  the 
shepherds  as  'mandrsB*,  or  folds ;  many  of  them  run  far  into  the 
mountain  and  were  perhaps  formerly  katavothrse.  The  line  of  the 
hills  is  broken  from  time  to  time  by  pleasant  green  valleys.  After 
3/4  hr.  the  road  diverges  from  the  hills ,  and  we  turn  our  horses' 
heads  almost  in  a  straight  line  for  the  Meg41e  Xatavotbra)  the 
largest  of  all,  also  called  Kaiavothra  KolckCnou  after  the  nearest  vil- 
lage (p.  181).  The  Melas  flows  into  it.  The  entrance,  which  is 
visible  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  upwards  of  80  ft.  high,  and  is 
vaulted  over  by  a  precipitous  overhanging  cliff.  When  the  water  is 
high,  the  most  we  can  do  is  to  look  through  a  wide  crevice  close 
beside  the  little  chapel  of  Hagios  Jodnnh  into  the  space  below  in 
which  the  water  disappears.  In  summer,  however,  we  can  advance 
several  hundred  paces  into  the  interior.  The  outlet  for  the  water, 
half-concealed  by  masses  of  rook,  is  not  quite  at  the  end.  The 
eonties  of  masonry  on  both  sides  of  the  cavern- walls  are  ascribed 
%Q  Ktates  of  Ghalkis,  an  ancient  mining  engineer  who  lived  in  the 
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time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  made  the  only  historically  vouched 
for  attempt  to  drain  Lake  Kopa'is. 

The  largest  katavothra  but  one,  called  Vinid,  which,  however, 
has  an  outflow  only  when  the  water  is  high,  is  also  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  about  1/2  M.  to  the  N.  Other  katavothrae  are  mentioned 
at  pp.  181,  186. 

Our  path  now  leads  past  a  series  of  shafts,  6-9  ft.  wide  and  13- 
100  ft.  deep,  which  are  supposed  to  be  the  ventilating-shafts  for  a 
subterranean  draining-tunnel  (like  the  ancient  'Emissarium'  of  the 
Alban  Lake  near  Rome)  which  the  Minya  (?)  had  intended  to  build. 
There  are  16  shafts  in  all,  80  to  450  yds.  apart.  Their  mouths  are 
partly  overgrown  with  shrubs ;  some  of  them  still  have  carefully 
smoothed  walls  with  foot-holes  for  descending ;  others  have  fallen  in. 

Beyond  the  last  shaft  a  path  descends  to  the  (1/2  hr.)  Kephaldri, 
a  former  outflow  of  the  katavothrs.  A  revma,  covered  with  lentisks 
and  oleanders,  stretches  hence  to  the  sea.  The  path  runs  high 
above  the  revma.  On  an  eminence  to  the  right  we  see  a  mediaeval 
towor  and  the  ruins  of  Upper  Larymna.  The  ruins  of  Lower  Larymna 
lie  beside  the  hamlet  of  Kastri,  which  lies  on  the  coast  straight  in 
front  of  us.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  rocky  hill,  by  which  we  de- 
scend, a  second  outflow  (^Anchoe,  dsayo-i])  from  Lake  Kopa'is  gushes 
from  the  cli£f,  driving  several  mills  on  its  farther  course.  In  ^4  hr. 
after  leaving  the  Kephalari  we  reach  a  ruined  Byzantine  church 
(Hagios  Nikolaos),  cross  a  bridge  of  five  arches  over  the  Eephisos, 
and  come  to  the  little  village  of  Kastri,  where  accommodation  may 
be  obtained  at  the  little  bakali  or  of  one  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  fresh  green  valley  of  Kastri,  with  its  ruins  at  either  end, 
still  bears  its  ancient  name  in  the  shortened  form  of  Larmaes 
(Aoipaat?,  from  Aap6p.vai?)-  In  early  times,  when  the  political 
centre  of  the  land  lay  at  Orchomenos  in  the  E.  part  of  the  Kopaic 
plain,  L&rysma  was  an  emporium  for  Boaotia  (comp.  p.  188) ;  but 
later  it  lost  all  its  importance. 

The  Ruins  of  Lower  Larymna,  Immediately  beside  the  village 
of  Kastri,  are  by  no  means  uniform  in  character  aud  probably  date 
from  several  difi'erent  periods.  While  the  principal  portion  of  the 
enclosing  wall,  which  was  strengthened  with  towers  and  is  still  in 
fair  preservation,  is  built  of  white  and  tawny-coloured  hewn  stones, 
a  fragment  of  wall  on  the  N.E.  has  no  towers,  and  is  built  in 
the  polygonal  style.  The  most  interesting  remains  are  those  in  and 
about  the  little  crescent-shaped  harbour,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  vill- 
age. Foundation- walls,  resembling  piers,  probably  used  in  closing 
the  harbour-mouth  with  chains,  separate  the  inner  h&rbour  from  the 
sea.  Fleets  of  any  size  must  have  anchored  off  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  where  there  are  still  traces  of  ancient  moles.  There  are  some 
ancient  foundations  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 

The  Ruins  of  Upper  Laryinna,  now  called  Bazar^i  (i.e.  ^little 
market'),  lie  on  the  conical  hill  overlooking  the  nearest  mUl  and 
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the  Anchor  (p.  18i).  They  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  great  age; 
but  the  traffic  carried  on  here  in  antiquity  is  attested  by  the  deep 
ruts,  which  extend  for  300  paces  towards  the  church  of  Hagios 
Nikolaos  (p.  184).  The  Acropolis  proper  consists  of  two  por- 
tions, the  uppermost  of  which  faces  the  N. ,  and  the  lower  the  S.  On 
ike  side  next  the  revma  this  is  adjoined  by  a  flat  open  space  like 
a  market.  The  walls,  of  which  only  the  foundations  (6  ft.  thick) 
are  preserved,  were  entirely  built  of  regular  squared  stones.  Some 
polygonal  walls  below  served  to  support  terraces. 

From  Eaftri-Larymna  to  Chalkis  (p.  225)  by  a  rough  path,  8-9  hrg .  The 
route  passes  Skroponeri,  where,  according  to  the  opinion  of  engineers 
and  of  the  natires,  the  greater  part  of  the  water  that  disappears  in  the 
Megale  Katavothra  re-appears  in  nine  springs.  Thence  we  ride  along  the 
coast,  past  the  rains  of  Anihedon ,  where  excavations  have  revealed  the 
remains  of  harbour -works  and  of  walls  which  surrounded  the  citadel 
above,  and  Chalid^  to  Chalkis. 

Those  who  do  not  arrive  too  late  at  Kastri  should,  proceed  to 
Martfno,  l*/*  lir«  farther  on.  The  path  ascends  through  a  long  val- 
ley, traversed  by  a  mountain-torrent  (generally  dry)  that  reaches 
the  sea  to  the  N.  of  Kastri.  Near  the  end  of  our  journey  we  pass  a 
few  hills,  with  an  ancient  ruined  wall  and  several  medisval  chapels, 
called  Palaeochorij  or  'old  village',  by  the  inhabitants  of  Martfno, 
who  believe  that  their  village  formerly  stood  on  this  spot.  Martino, 
situated  upon  a  spur  of  Mt.  St.  Elias,  is  a  prosperous  Albanian  vil- 
lage (tolerable  accommodation),  and  the  seat  of  a  demarch.  The 
inhabitants  (1400)  are  almost  exclusively  engaged  in  cattle-rearing. 
In  the  pleasant  valley  of  MaUsina  to  the  11^.  lie  (i^/s  hr.)  the  hospitable 
Convent  of  Hagios  Oeorgios,  conspicuous  from  a  considerable  distance,  and 
the  little  ruined  sea-port  of  (V/a  hr.)  Halae.  Thence  we  may  ride  past 
(IV2  hr.)  Cheliadouy  near  the  supposed  site  of  Korseia^  to  Monachou^  the 
ancient  Kyrtone,  and  to  (2  hrs.)  Dendra^  with  the  ruins  of  Hyeitoa  (4i/s  hrs. 
from  Orchomenos)^  we  may  proceed  to  the  W.,  then  to  the  S.W.  via  Loutti 
to  Tegyra  (p.  187). 

Fkom  Haktino  to  Thbrmoptlji,  16  hrs.  —  From  Hartino  an  unfinished 
road  leads  vi&  Proskpna  to  Atalante,  ca.  4  hrs.  to  the  N.W.  In  about 
Va  hrs.  we  pass  the  rocky  Acropolis  of  Opofts,  the  capital  of  the  E. 
Lokrians.  This  fortress,  which  commands  the  entire  plain,  dates  from 
the  earliest  times,  and  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha  are  said  to  have  dwelt 
here  after  they  descended  from  Parnassos.  Their  daughter  Protogeneia, 
wife  of  Lokros,  bore  Zeus  a  son  named  Opous,  who  became  the  founder 
of  the  city.  In  Homer  Ajax,  the  son  of  Oileus,  is  the  ruler  of  Opous. 
During  the  Persian  Wars  the  Lokrians  were  at  first  on  the  side  of  the 
Greeks,  hut  before  the  battle  of  Salamis  they  had  gone  over  to  the 
Persians.  Subsequently  they  allied  themselves  with  Sparta.  In  the  war 
between  the  Romans  and  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  the  town  was  taken  by 
the  former  in  B.C.  197,  although  the  Acropolis  held  out  until  Phi- 
lip's defeat  at  Eynoskephalse.  The  walls,  which  are  built  of  solid  poly- 
gonal blocks,  distinctly  present  the  characteristics  of  high  antiquity, 
and  in  many  places  still  stand  6  ft.  high.  They  encircle  the  lofty  Acro- 
polis, which  faces  the  S.E.,  and  the  lower  town.  Two  gates  are  still 
recofipizable  in  the  Acropolis.  The  finely  minted  coins  of  the  Opuntians 
testify  to  their  artistic  taste.  —  A  Prankish  tower  shows  that  the  height  of 
KoUhi^vraehoSf  as  it  is  now  called,  was  also  fortified  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  fine  view  from  it  includes  the  peninsula  of  Oaidaronisi  on  the  N.E., 
the  tripl«-peaked  island  of  Atalante  and  (more  remote)  the  roadstead  of  the 
IkAbl^m  Kynos  (p.  186)  on  the  K.,  and  also  a  great  part  of  N.  Bubcsa, 
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beyond  the  Euripps.  —  The  adjacent  village  on   the  road  to  Atalante  is 
called  Kyparitio. 

The  little  town  of  Atalinte  (1400  inhab. ;  lodgings  may  be  had  at  a 
private  house ;  inferior  eating-house  near  the  principal  church)  consists  of 
two  parts,  Atalante  and  Makedonia  or  Ano-Pella,  not  yei^  distinctly  divided 
from  each  other,  and  seems  to  occupy  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  the 
name  of  which,  however,  is  not  known.  Various  ruins,  inscriptions  on 
wells,  and  the  like  recall  the  rule  of  the  Turks.  The  place  suffered  coii- 
eiderably  from  an  earthquake  in  1894.  High  above  Makedonia  are  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  aqueduct.  The  name  of  Makedonia  is  due  to  a 
colony  of  Macedonians  who  migrated  hither  between  1830  and  1840  and 
were  granted  various  privileges.  Good  tobacco  is  prepared  in  Atalante. 
The  Skala  of  Atalante^  or  KeUo-Pella,  where  the  steamer  plying  on  the 
Euripos  touches  (p.  199),  is  connected  with  the  town  by  a  carriage-road, 
3V2  M.  long. 

The  road  from  Atalante  to  ThermopylSB  passes  the  (I1/2  hr.)  spacious 
village  of  Livanataes  (1200  inhab.),  the  wells  of  which  are  all  slightly 
brackish.  About  V4  hr.  to  the  8. W.  is  the  site  of  Kpnos,  the  port  of  Opoos. 
and  8/4  l^i*'  farther  is  Arkitsa.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  Alope  are  passed 
in  IS/4  hr.  more,  then  (2  hrs.)  those  of  Daphncus^  near  ffagios  Konstantinost 
in  a  district  overgrown  with  myrtle-bushes.  We  now  pass  numerous  nailla, 
and  reach  (Vf*  hr.)  the  ruins  of  Thronion,  the  capital  of  the  Epiknemidian 
Lokrians,  who  derived  their  name  from  the  mountain-chain  of  Xnemia. 
Thronion  was  pillaged  in  B.C.  431  by  the  Athenian  general  KleopompoSy 
who  had  sailed  up  the  Euripos  with  30  ships,  and  in  B.C.  353  it  was  taken 
by  the  Fhocian  Onomarchos,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery.  The 
ruins  are  now  called  the  PaUtedkastro  of  Pikraki, 

From  Thronion  the  road  proceeds  past  the  little  village  of  K<»$no^rio 
on  the  verge  of  the  marshy  coast-plain  (I'/a  M.  to  the  right  is  Antercu^ 
another  small  village)  and  beyond  two  warm  springs  reaches  (2>/4  hrs.) 
Molo,  a  prosperous  village  with  1150  inhab.,  where  good  quarters  for  the 
night  may  be  obtained.  It  was  probably  the  port  of  Boudonitza  (p.  193) 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  received  its  name  from  the  old  mole,  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  very  ancient  date.  —  The  distance  from  this  point  to  the 
mill  at  the  E.  end  of  Thermopylee  (p.  193)  is  2-2i/s  hrs.  The  road  leads 
past  Alpenoit  mentioned  fat  p.  195.  The  ancient  Kikaea  must  also  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.    Thermopylae,  see  p.  193. 

The  route  from  Martino  to  (1%  hi.)  Top6Ua  passes  the  (10  min.) 
chapel  of  Hagios  Demetrios  and  several  other  fragments  of  ancient 
"buildings.  After  1  hr.  we  regain  sight  of  Lake  Kopais,  and  in  another 
1/2  hr.  the  road  descends  and  reaches  the  village  of  Top61ia  (300 
inhab.).  Top61ia,  the  ancient  Kopae^  which  has  given  name  to  the 
lake  from  time  immemorial,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  connected 
with  the  mainland  hy  a  flat  isthmus,  and  was  Inhabited  also  in  the 
middle  ages.  The  ancient  buildings  have  thus  almost  vanished  and 
only  a  few  fragments  of  polygonal  walls  are  now  to  be  found  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  above  the  isthmus,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  isth- 
mus itself.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  immured  in  the 
various  chapels.   The  large  new  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Ellas. 


Fbom  Topoua  to  Oschomenos  (SkripoH),  5  hrs.  The  road  skirts 
the  N.  verge  of  the  lake  and  passes  Mount  KoumitiSf  at  the  foot  of 
which,  beside  an  old  mill  (Talaeomylos'),  Is  a  katavothra  (p.  181), 
The  varying  height  of  the  water  is  indicated  by  the  colonriiig  of  tlie 
rooks  (comp.  p.  188).  Farther  on  rises  a  steep  rocky  hill  with  thied 
peaks,  the  fiddle  one  called  Bazardki  and  the  highest  Tourlo^ar^, 
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There  are  aitoient  walls  on  both.    The  ascent  is  rewarded  by  an 
extensive  view. 

Almost  the  entire  basin  of  Lake  Kopai's  lies  before  us ;  and  we  can 
distinctly  make  out  the  village  of  Bkripcii,  above  which,  on  the  declivity 
of  Akontion,  lie  the  roins  of  the  ancient  Orehomenot.  To  the  N.  is  the 
hin  of  Hafiios  Atbanasios,  near  Dendra,  the  site  of  the  aneient  Hptitot 
(p.  186).  The  view  also  includes  the  plains  of  Boeotia,  enclosed  by 
Parnauot^  Helikan.  and  Kithaero^,  while  to  the  E.,  rising  above  the  lake 
and  the  villages  of  Kokkino  and  Karditea,  is  Mt.  Ptocn. 

Near  the  chapel  of  Bagioa  OeorgioSy  which  we  reach  in  25  min. 
after  leaving  the  foot  of  the  hill,  lie  some  farm-buildings  and  a 
metochi  (Bagiot  Dtmetriot)  belonging  to  the  Attic  convent  of  Mend^i 
(p.  109).  An  ancient  temple  also  stood  in  the  district,  which  is 
now  named  Stroviki, 

Beyond  the  chapel  the  road  turns  to  the  N.  towards  the  summit  of 
the  (Mom6$  MU,  (§546  ft.),  the  spurs  of  which  descend  to  the  N. 
bank  of  the  lake.  In  8/4  hr.  we  cross  a  low  ridge,  on  the  slope  of 
which  lies  the  hamlet  of  Eado.  The  plain  on  the  other  side  is 
planted  with  cotton  and  maize.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  plain  for 
about  1/2  hr.  we  reach  a  hill,  surmounted  by  a  large  Frankish  tower, 
and  bearing  fragments  of  a  polygonal  wall  as  the  relics  of  the  an- 
cient Tegyra,  The  direct  route  hence  to  Skripou  through  the  lake- 
bed  (seldom  passable)  takes  1 Y*  lii*  The  houses  and  an  old  chapel 
of  the  *Isodfa  tea  Theot6kou*  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  are  usually 
included  under  the  name  Hagia  Triada.  Tegyra  is  known  only  as 
the  seat  of  a  temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  as  the  scene  of  the 
victory  won  in  B.C.  374  by  Pelopidas  and  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Thebans  over  twice  the  number  of  Spartans,  who  had  advanced 
from  Lokris. 

In  the  distance,  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  plain  (2  M.  from 
Tegyra),  a  white  hill  glistens  between  the  darker  heights.  Here  lay 
the  little  town  of  Aspledon,  the  scanty  remains  of  which,  consisting 
of  a  wall  about  600  paces  round,  now  bear  the  name  of  Avridkastro, 
or  'Castle  of  the  Hebrews'. 

We  have  still  nearly  21/2  lirs.  to  ride  before  reaching  Skripou,  as 
the  path  has  to  make  a  wide  detour  on  the  W.  bank  in  order  to 
avoid  the  marshes.  Traces  of  an  embankment  are  visible  at  various 
points  (comp.  p.  182).  In  1  hr.  beyond  Avri6kastro  we  pass  through 
a  kind  of  gully,  on  the  N.  (left)  side  of  which  a  good  spring  rises, 
and  in  25  min.  more  we  reach  the  convent-farm  of  Tsam&lij  be- 
longing to  Skripou.  A  deep  rocky  ravine  about  i/jM.  to  the  left  of 
our  route  gives  birth  to  the  spring  of  PitakcUj  one  of  the  chief 
sources  of  the  little  river  of  Melas,  the  deep  bed  of  which  is  fringed 
vith  reeds.  Near  the  mountain  is  a  singular  natural  shaft  or  chasm. 

In  about  an  hour  after  leaving  Tsamali  we  reach  the  AkorUionj 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  the  conspicuous  A  cropolis  of  Orchomenos, 
Ve  ^en  pass  the  spring  of  Akidalia  (p.  189)  and  reach  the  village 
of  Shri^a  (Orchomenos,  p.  188).  ^         t 
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13.  From  Livadi&  to  Orchomenos. 


About  21/2  hrs.  \  horse  there  and  hack  8  dr.  —  We  may  proceed  to 
Thermopylae  (R.  14)  after  visiting  Orchomenos. 

Livadid^  gee  p.  176.  —  We  leave  LivadU  by  the  Thebes  road 
(p.  176),  from  which  the  load  to  Orchomenos  soon  diverges  to  the 
left.  In  20  min.  this  road  bends  to  the  right  (straight  on  is  the 
road  to  Ohseronea),  and  skirts  the  S.  base  of  a  spur  of  Pamassos, 
called  Thourion  (p.  177).  The  marshy  bottom  across  which  we 
ride  was  the  scene  of  a  battle  on  15th  March,  1311,  in  which 
Gautier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of  Athens  (p.  21),  fighting  with  his 
knights  against  the  mutinous  Gatalonian  mercenaries,  lost  both  his 
^kingdom  and  his  life.  The  Prankish  tower  on  one  of  the  N.  emi- 
'nences  of  Thourion  dates  from  about  the  same  period.  At  (1  hr.)  a 
chapel  we  turn  once  more  to  the  right,  the  road  straight  on  leading 
to  Atalante  (p.  186).  In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  the  Kiona  (p.  130) 
appears  behind  Pamassos.  At  the  foot  of  the  Ahontion^  which  the 
road  now  approaches,  lies  the  village  of  Arapochori.  Beyond  the 
embankment  of  the  Larissa  railway  (p.  177)  we  pass  the  bridge  over 
the  girdle  canal  (p.  182),  1 M.  below  the  sluice  where  the  Kephisos 
discharges  into  it,  and  then  the  old  bridge  spanning  the  now  dry 
lower  channel  of  the  same  river.   The  road  now  turns  sharp  to  the  N. 

Soon  after  this  we  reach  the  (lY4hr.)  village  of  Skripoii  (tolerable 
quarters  in  a  magazi)  which  is  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  the  village  of 
PetromagoUla,  About  10  min.  farther,  opposite  the  site  of  ancient 
Orchomenos^  is  the  hospitable  Convent  of  the  Panagia  rKolfxTjot; 
TTJ;  OeoToxou,  'Entombment  of  the  Virgin*),  founded  in  o74  A.D., 
where  travellers  are  received  on  special  introduction  only.  The  con- 
vent occupies  the  site  of  a  famous  temple  of  the  Graces  (Gharites), 
where  Charitesia,  or  contests  in  poetry,  music,  and  the  drama,  used 
to  be  held  until  a  very  late  period.  Several  inscriptions  in  the  court 
in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  church  refer  to  these  contests. 

The  ruins  of  Orchomenos,  on  the  extreme  E.  height  of  Alton' 
Hon  (modern  Doudowroana)^  date  from  the  mythical  period  vrhen 
the  town  was  the  central  point  of  the  Mmyae,  The  name  Akontion, 
meaning  lance,  probably  refers  to  the  long  shape  of  the  hill. 

Excavations  carried  out  under  Prof.  Furtwangler  on  this  hiU  in  1903 
have  hrought  to  light  traces  of  habitations,  dating  back  beyond  2000  B.C. 
The  Minyse,  to  which  these  belonged  (though  the  earliest  Orchomenos 
probably  occupied  a  different  site,  in  the  plain),  were  a  Greek  tribe,  whose 
cycle  of  myths  included  the  stories  of  the  flight  of  Phrixos  on  the  ran&  with 
the  golden  fleece  and  of  the  subsequent  expedition  of  the  Argonauts.  This 
people  had  drained  the  greater  part  of  Lake  Eopai's  by  means  of  huge 
canals  (p.  182)  and  had  oonyerted  its  site  into  fertile  land,  thus  laying 
the  foundations  of  the  wealth  of  their  town  of  Orchomenos,  which  probably 
extended  down  into  the  plain.  This  earliest  period,  falling  within  tke 
First  Stone  Agt^  was  succeeded  by  a  Mpe€nat<m  Period^  though  the  remains 
of  this  latter  age  found  here  have  been  shown  to  be  importations  from 
Crete.  The  original  population,  however,  was  probably  never  Sub- 
merged. In  the  prehistoric  perioa  Orchomenos  seems  to  have  surpassed 
the  other  Boeotian  towns  in  importance.  Through  its  possession  of  Laiynma 
(p.  184)  it  became  a  member  of  the  Kalaurian  naval  league  (p.  818).  —  In 
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kittbrical  times  Orchomenos  gave  way  to  Thebes  and  took  the  second  place 
in  the  Boeotian  league.  It  was  several  times  destroyed,  notably  by  the 
Thebans  in  B.C.  368  and  346,  but  on  each  occasion  it  rose  again  from  its 
mins.  It  was  at  Orchomenos  that  Sulla  defeated  ArehHaoty  the  general  of 
Xithridates,  in  B.C.  86.  Judging  from  the  inscriptions  that  are  extant,  the 
place  seems  not  to  have  been  entirely  uninhabited  during  the  middle  ages. 

To  the  left,  shortly  before  the  convent,  lies  the  •TaBASuaY  op 
MiNYAs,  now  called  t6  OTjoaupocpoXdfxiov,  a  work  of  the  Mycenaean 
period  corresponding  to  the  tholos-tombs  (the  measnrements  coin- 
cide exactly  with  those  of  the  Treasury  of  Atreus,  p.  324),  but  con- 
stituting in  this  instance  a  direct  development  of  the  round  dwell- 
ings of  the  stone  age  (p.  190).  An  uncovered  passage  (*dromos\ 
now  completely  ruined),  16  ft  wide,  leads  to  the  doorway,  which  is 
about  171/2  ft.  high,  33/4  ft  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  8  ft  wide  at  the 
top.  The  lintel  consists  of  a  massive  block  of  greyish  blue  marble, 
19  ft  long.  The  Interior  of  the  domed  chamber  (now  roofless),  freed 
by  Schliemann  from  the  rubbish  of  centuries,  has  a  diameter  of 
about  45  ft  The  walls  are  formed  of  large  blocks  of  marble,  with 
holes  for  fastening  rosettes  of  metal.  In  the  middle  stands  a  large 
platform,  lately  reconstructed,  which  belongs  to  a  comparatively  late 
epoch  and  probably  formed  a  base  for  several  statues.  To  the  right 
is  a  door  (6^/4  ft.  high,  4-3^/2  ft.  wide)  leading  to  a  second  chamber, 
hewn  in  the  rock  and  supposed  to  be  the  actual  tomb.  The  walls  and 
ceilings  were  adorned  with  slabs,  now  on  the  ground,  with  tasteful 
patterns  of  rosettes,  spirals,  and  palm-leaves.  The  building  was^ 
originally  covered  by  a  mound  of  earth.  The  tomb  of  Hesiod,  whose 
bones  were  transferred  from  Naupaktos  to  Orchomenos  about  the 
beginning  of  the  5th  cent  B.C.,  was  not,  as  is  usually  assumed,  in 
this  treasure-house,  but  probably  in  the  market-place  of  the  town. 

Instead  of  proceeding  directly  to  the  ruined  E.  wall  of  the 
fortress,  travellers  should  first  visit  the  N.  base  of  the  hill,  where, 
l)eyond  the  convent,  in  the  most  southerly  source  of  the  river  Melas 
(p.  187)  the  ancient  Akidalia  or  Fount  of  the  Graces  has  been  re- 
cognised. Steps  in  the  rock  lead  down  to  the  spring,  at  and  near 
which  tiie  women  of  Skripou  assemble  to  wash  their  clothes.  Above 
is  the  chapel  of  Hagii  Anargyri. 

The  unimportant  remains  of  a  Temple  (of  Hercvleef)  have  been  found 
V<  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  Akidalia. 

We  now  ascend  by  a  rough  path,  at  first  on  the  steep  N.  slope 
of  the  hill,  and  then  more  to  the  right,  to  (3/4  hr.)  the  tower-like 
summit  of  the  *AcbopolI8,  which  is  reached  by  a  very  ancient  stair- 
case cut  in  the  rock.  The  latter  is  about  3  ft.  wide  at  the  foot,  but 
is  broader  above,  and  consists  of  three  flights,  the  first,  of  20  steps, 
mounting  towards  the  W.,  then  the  second  with  25  steps  towards 
the  N.,  and  the  third,  with  43  steps,  again  towards  the  W.  About 
the  middle  of  the  last  flight  we  notice  on  the  side-wall,  and  in  the 
steps  themselves,  several  holes,  which  were  probably  used  to  support 
a  strong  door  of  timber.  ^         t 
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The  Acropolis  is  yery  small  and  really  forms  little  more  than 
the  strongest  point  of  the  fortifications.  On  the  W.  side,  where  a 
slight  depression  divides  the  fortress  from  the  rest  of  the  Akontion, 
and  on  the  8.  side  considerable  remains  of  walls  may  be  seen. 
These  are  built  in  regular  courses  of  squared  stone,  and  reach  a 
height  of  about  23  ft. ;  they  can  scarcely  date  from  before  Alexander 
the  Great's  time. 

Each  wall  consists  of  a  strong  and  roughly  finished  exterior  and  a 
carefully  jointed  interior,  connected  with  each  other  by  a  filling- wall  of 
Slighter  workmanship.  A  ruined  wall,  on  the  Akontion,  about  80  paces 
to  the  W.  of  the  Acropolis,  and  running  towards  its  S.  edge,  seems  to 
have  been  meant  to  defend  the  approach  on  that  side,  and  more  especially 
to  protect  the  cisterns  in  the  hollow.  —  In  front  of  the  E.  wall  are  the 
remains  of  a  Temple  (of  Atkl^ios?)  surrounded  by  tombs. 

The  Acropolis  affords  the  best  point  for  a  dnrvey  of  the  site  of 
the  town  and  the  whole  district  of  ancient  Orchomenos. 

On  the  "S.  side  of  Lake  Eopai's  the  heights  of  Avriokaitro  (p.  187), 
Pyrgoi  tU  Hagiat  Triadat  (p.  187),  and  the  peninsula  of  Kopse  (p.  186)  are 
most  conspicuous;  on  the  £.,  Ptoon^  Phoenikion^  and  Sphingion;  on  the  S., 
the  hills  of  Haliartos  (p.  175)  and  Petra  (p.  17&),  and  the  fertile  plain  of 
Livadid  as  far  as  the  ffUl  o/  Oranitta  (p.  176).  Near  the  edge  of  the  plain 
and  the  marshy  flats,  in  a  line  with  Skripou,  are  the  villages  of  Karyd^ 
Hagios  Demetriot,  and  Degles^  the  last  on  the  river  of  Livadid;  betw^een 
Begles  and  the  Hill  of  Granitsa  lies  Rachi.  Parallel  with  the  Akontion  on 
the  S.  stretches  a  massive  outlier  of  Parnassos,  bounded  on  the  W.,  be- 
tween Davlia  and  Distomo,  by  the  river  PlatanM.  At  the  N.  base  lie  ffagioM 
Vlasit  (Panopeus,  p.  156),  Kaprama  (Cheeronea,  p.  177),  and  Brdmagas.  — 
The  mountains  ot  Euboea,  Kithaeron,  and  Helikon  are  also  well  seen. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steep  Acropolis  begin  the  City  Walls,  at 
first  only  35  paces  apart,  but  gradually  Increasing  their  distance 
as  they  follow  the  N.  and  S.  edges  of  the  gently  sloping  hill,  until 
they  reach  the  above-mentioned  ruined  cross-wall  on  the  E.  Xte 
town  probably  originally  extended  to  the  E.  beyond  the  present 
convent,  so  as  to  include  both  the  temple  of  the  Graces  and  the 
treasury  of  Minyas  within  the  walls.  The  lower  town  seems  to  have 
been  inhabited  during  the  Roman  period  also,  if  we  interpret  aright 
the  remains  of  a  Roman  bath  and  aqueduct.  The  present  ruined 
town-walls  probably  date  from  about  the  7th  cent.  B.C. 

The  best  preserved  is  the  S.  wall,  which  was  probably  alwaya  the 
most  strongly  built  on  account  of  the  easy  slope  on  that  side.  The  average 
thickness  of  the  walls  is  about  GVzft.;  tue  polygonal  blocks  of  the  outer 
face  are  throughout  considerably  larger  than  those  of  the  interior.  The 
remains  of  a  gate  may  be  seen  in  the  E.  wall;  and  there  are  traces  ot 
posterns  in  the  17.  and  S.  walls,  close  to  the  Acropolis;  The  sites  of 
several  towers  are  also  recognizable. 

The  remains  of  a  large  Palace  of  thb  Mycbnaan  Period  were 
laid  bare  in  1908  on  the  lowest  terrace  of  the  hill ;  this  was  doubt- 
less the  sSat  of  the  rulers  whose  domed  tomb  hag  been  discovered. 
The  fragments  of  wall  found  here,  cohered  with  a  brilliant  red 
pigment,  the  remains  of  mural  paintings  (representing  a  procession, 
jugglers  in  the  air,  etc.),  vases  (including  one  with  an  Ihscriptioti 
in  Cretan  characters),  bronze  utensils  (none  of  iron),  etcj  are  por^ 
served  partly  in  the  adjacent  church,  partly  al^ Athens.     Thes* 
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exhibit  so  close  an  affinity  to  Cretan  works  of  a  like  nature  (comp. 
p.  411),  that  the  fact  that  they  were  executed  in  Crete  and  Imported 
thence  scarcely  admits  of  a  doubt. 

Beneath  this  Mycenaean  stratum  were  found  a  number  of  sue- 
cessiTe  layers  belonging  to  the  Stone  Aob,  each  separated  from  the 
one  above  it  (as  at  Troy)  by  a  deposit  of  ashes  and  charred  remains. 

The  objects  discovered  here  correspond  with  those  found  in  Central 
Europe  and  referred  to  the  end  of  the  neolithic  period.  Of  special  interest 
are  the  perfectly  circular  dwellings,  built  of  sun-dried  bricks  on  a  founda- 
tion of  stones  bound  with  clay,  and  covered  with  domed  roofs  formed  by 
overlapping  courses.  These  little  buildings,  none  of  which  have  been  dis- 
Gorered  elsewhere,  are  the  predecessors  of  the  more  massive  tholos-tombs. 
The  bodies  of  the  dead  were  interred,  in  a  crouching  or  squatting  attitude, 
m  small  graves  within  these  round  dwellings.  The  pottery  found  here  is 
of  fine  grey  clay,  with  sharply  defined  edges. 

From  Obchomenos  to  Dhachmani,  5  hrs.  —  The  path  from 
Skripoti  at  first  follows  the  S.  slope  of  the  Akontlon,  on  which  lie 
the  villages  of  Veli  and  Bisbardi.  Farther  on  it  crosses  the  Kephisos 
and  joins  the  road  from  Livadia  (see  below). 

A  mountain-path  connects  Skripoti  with  the  humble  village  of  Fxarcho^ 
i^boat  4  hrs.  to  the  1?.  Leaving  this  path  about  halfway  we  reaeh  in 
1-1  Vs  hr.  the  very  jutcient  ruined  town  of  Aba,  destroyed  by  the  Persians, 
and  a  little  to  the  W.  a  modem  village,  also  called  Exarcho.  The  ruins, 
on  the  summit  of  a  high  pyramidal  hill,  affording  a  fine  view,  consist 
of  a  circular  town-wall,  and  of  a  carefully  constructed  acropolis-wall,  con- 
centric with  the  other,  round  the  highest  peak.  On  a  projecting  hill  to 
the  N.W.  of  Abce  are  fragments  of  the  peribolos  and  other  foundations 
of  the  Temple  of  the  Abaean  Apollo^  which  contained  an  oracle  once  held 
in  as  great  repute  as  that  of  Delphi.  It,  however,  lost  its  fame  after  the 
Persian  wars.    Excavations  made  in  1894  revealed  nothing  of  importance. 

An  oval  hill,  20  min.  farther  on  in  the  same  direction,  is  the  site  of  the 
rained  Hy&mpoUs,  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  BcBotia,  which,  though  de- 
stroyed by  the  Persians,  enjoyed  a  certain  importance  even  in  the  Roman 
period.  The  ruins,  which  hitherto  have  generally  borne  the  name  of  the 
vanished  village  of  Bogdana^  are  tolerably  extensive. 

About  IV2  br.  farther  to  the  N.  is  the  village  of  Kalopddi,  on  the 
road  from  Livadid  to  (iVi  hr.)  Atalante  (p.  186).  The  neighbouring  ruin 
is  perhaps  that  of  Ateonas,  a  village  belonging  to  Hydmpolis.  Drachmani 
(p.  192)  may  be  reached  hence  in  3  hrs.,  and  the  railway-station  of  Erevat- 
tard*  (p.  179)  in  4  hrs.  (carriage-road). 

14.  From  Livadi&  to  Lamia  vi&  Drachmani  and 
Boudonitza.  ThermopylsB. 

Prom  Livadii  to  Drachmani^  road,  6V2  hrs.  (or  railway  to  Krevcusards, 
il  M.  in  85  min.,  and  road  thence  to  Drachmani  in  2  hrs.);  from  Drach- 
mani to  Boudoniizay  b^/t  hrs.;  from  Boudonitza  to  Theitnopylae  3^/2  hrs., 
and  through  the  pass  to  Lamia  3V2  hrs.  —  From  Orchomenos  via  Exarcho 
(see  above)  to  Drachmani,  8l/s  hrs. 

Livadid,  see  p.  176.  — We  follow  the  road  crossing  the  Tkourion 
ridge  (p.  177)  to  Kapraena  (p.  177;  18/4hr.),  without,  however,  actu- 
ally entering  that  village,  and  reach  the  right  bank  of  the  Kephisos 
near  the  (I/2  hr.)  station  of  Chaeronea  (p.  177),  at  the  point  where 
the  road  ftfom  Orohomenos  (see  above)  joins  our  rente.  "We  then 
pass,  along  with  the  railway  (p.  179),  the  defile  of  Bilesi-Para/pO' 
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tamioij  beyond  wWch,  near  (2^2  hrs.)  Krevastards  (p.  179),  the  rail- 
way and  the  road  to  Dadi  (p.  179)  diverge  to  the  left.  We  cross  the 
Kephisos  and  several  of  its  N.  tributaries ,  and  gradually  ascend, 
after  leaving  the  Atalante  road  on  the  right.  About  2  hrs.  farther 
on  we  reach  the  large  village  of  Draehm&ni  (900  inhab.),  where 
accommodation  for  the  night  may  be  obtained  in  a  ^magazl'.  A 
few  ancient  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments  have  been  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  village-well.  A  small  museum,  the  key 
of  which  is  kept  by  the  Demarch,  contains  the  inscriptions  and 
other  antiquities  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  of  the  French 
School  (p.  12)  on  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Kranaea  (on  the 
isolated  hill  of  Kastro  tou  Lasoti,  1^4  hr.  to  the  N.£.)  and  at  Elateia 
itself.  The  temple,  of  which  portions  of  the  stylobate'and  eight  bases 
of  columns  are  to  be  seen,  was  a  Doric  hexastyle  peripteros,  90  ft. 
in  length  by  38  ft.  in  width,  with  a  S.  and  N.  orientation. 

About  20  min.  to  the  E.  of  Drachmani,  near  the  chapel  of  the  de- 
serted village  of  Lefta^  lie  the  ruins  of  the  small  but  ancient  town 
of  Eliteia,  the  capital  of  Phokia.  It  was  placed  so  as  to  command 
the  lowest  pass  between  the  plain  of  the  Spercheios  and  the  middle 
valley  of  the  Kephisos,  forming  the  most  frequented  route  between 
N.  and  Central  Greece. 

Eliteia  is  best  known  in  history  from  its  occupation  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Holy  War  against  Amphissa  (p.  135)  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  whose 
first  overt  act  against  Greece  it  was  (B.  C.  339).  The  astounding  impression 
whieh  the  event  produced  in  Athens  is  reflected  in  a  famous  oration  of 
Demosthenes;  but  the  alliance  with  Thebes  formed  at  his  urgent  repre- 
sentations was  able  to  withstand  Philip  but  for  a  short  time;  barely  ten 
months  later  the  decisive  battle  of  Chseronea  (p.  178)  was  fought  and  lost. 
EUteia  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  B.  C.  196;  but  in  B.C.  8&^  it 
offered  a  successful  resistance  to  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Mithridates. 

The  lower  line  of  the  town-walls,  which  now  looks  like  an 
earthen  rampart,  rose  only  a  little  above  the  plain.  The  town 
stretched  along  the  steep  slope  from  W.  to  £.,  between  the  deep 
beds  of  two  mountain-torrents.  The  ruined  chapels  probably  mark 
the  sites  of  ancient  sanctuaries.  The  top  of  the  hill  served  as  the 
Acropolis.  Some  unsystematic  excavations  have  been  made  here  by 
the  French  School  (p.  12). 

The  route  from  Drachmani  to  Thermopyl»  is  merely  a  bridle- 
track.  It  descends  a  little  and  then  ascends  the  Knemidian-CEtsan 
chain  of  hills,  past  (40  min.)  the  hamlet  of  Selim  Bey.  At  a  lofty 
knoll  or  'tourla^  2hr8.  from  Selim  Bey,  we  reach  Derv^ni,  the  sum- 
mit of  the  pass  (1968  ft.).  From  this  point  we  have  a  fine  retrospect 
of  the  imposing  Parnassos,  with  the  villages  of  Velitsa  (p.  179)  and 
Dadi  (p.  179)  at  its  foot;  on  this  side  of  the  Kephisos  lies  Modi, 
To  the  N.  we  see  the  Qulf  of  Lamfa  and  Mt.  Othrys.  A  spring  rises 
just  beyond  the  summit  of  the  pass,  and  farther  on  joins  the 
stream  that  enters  the  Euripos  at  Thronion  (p.  186). 

We  now  descend  a  long  valley,  among  fine  ivy- twined  plane-^ 
trees,  turn  to  the  W.  at  an  imposing  rocky  gate,^nd  cross  the  flat 
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and  partly  wooded  hills  to  the  hamlet  of  Loukeri.  On  the  hills  op- 
posite lies  Lapataes.  Heie  we  catch  a  distant  view  of  the  nearest 
houses  and  medisval  castle  of  Bondonitza,  about  2^4  hrs.  distant 
from  Derv^ni  and  3  hrs.  from  Dadi  (p.  179). 

Bondonitsa  or  Mendenittaf  a  village  with  650  inhab.  (accom- 
modation at  a  bakali),  probably  lies  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Pharygaey  of  which,  however,  only  insignificant  remains  are  now 
extant.  The  place  played  a  more  important  part  in  the  middle  ages, 
after  Boniface  de  Montferrat  (p.  Ix)  had  made  it  the  seat  of  a  mar- 
grave and  bishop  (1205)  for  the  protection  of  the  always  important 
TheimopylsB.  The  Arst  margrave  was  Ouido  Pallavkini  (d.  1237) 
whose  family  remained  in  possession  of  the  lordship  until  1311. 
In  1410  the  district  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  whose 
possession,  however,  was  intermittent  until  1454. 

The  citadel,  which  crowns  the  precipitous  hill  to  the  N.  of  the 
village,  consists  first  of  an  ancient  and  carefully  built  polygonal 
enceinte,  several  times  repaired  in  the  middle  ages,  and  secondly 
of  the  margraves*  castle  proper,  in  which  ancient  fragments  have 
also  been  plentifully  used.  Two  of  the  gateways  are  almost 
entirely  constructed  of  ancient  masonry.  The  view  ranges  over  the 
Gulf  of  Lamia,  Mt.  Othrys,  the  peninsula  of  Hthada  in  Euboea, 
and  a  great  part  of  Kallidromos.  Close  under  the  N.  slope  lies  the 
village  of  Karavidia,  whence  a  narrow  gorge  extends  to  Molo  (p.  186). 

Our  route  follows  the  slope  to  the  W.  of  Boudonitza,  which  is 
sprinkled  with  ruins.  The  surrounding  heights  of  Mi.  Phrikion 
are  all  well  wooded.  Beyond  a  miserable  Walls chlan  village,  we 
approach  a  depression  between  two  hills,  which  ends  abruptly. 
To  the  N.  rises  the  steep  convent-hill  of  Palaeoyanniif  reached  in 
2  hrs.  from  Boudonitza.  The  ruined  walls  on  this  Mil,  which 
are  visible  from  a  considerable  distance,  belong  to  a  fortress  which 
guarded  the  mountain-path  above  Thermopylae.  This  was  probably 
the  fortress  which  formerly  shared  the  name  of  Kallidromos  vdth 
the  whole  of  the  range.  The  modern  name  is  Sardmata, 

Ascending  still  farther  along  the  W.  slope  of  the  ravine  beyond 
Palsoyannis,  we  reach  in  V*  hr.  the  prettily  situated  and  shady 
village  of  Drakospelidy  which  commands  a  view  of  the  entire  plain 
of  the  Spercheios.  This  seems  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  Pass  of 
Anopaea,  through  which  Ephialtes  led  the  Persian  division  under 
Hydarnos  to  the  rear  of  the  Greeks.  The  path  descends  through  a 
gorge  wooded  with  plane-trees,  passing  (55  min.)  the  wretched 
Kalyviae  (huts)  of  Drakospelid.  A  descent  of  25  rain,  more  brings 
us  to  the  mill  driven  by  the  warm  springs  (p.  195)  and  to  the  E. 
entrance  of  the  Pais  of  Thermopylae  (al  Bep{jL0it6Xat),  the  name  of 
which  has  been  immortalized  by  the  heroic  death  of  Leonidas  and 
his  300  Spartans  and  the  700  Thespians  in  July,  B.C.  480. 

The  Greeks,  awaiting  the  advance  of  the  Persians  from  the  N.,  aban- 
doned the  defence  of  Tempe  as  useless,  and  posted  themselves  in  the  more 
easily  defended  pass  of  Thermopylee.    Besides  300  Spartans  their  forces 
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conaisted  of  500  hoplites  from  Tegea  and  as  many  from  Mantinea,  120  from 
Orchomenos  in  Arcadia,  1060  from  the  rest  of  Arcadia,  400  from  Connth, 
200  from  Phlious,  80  from  Hycenee,  700  from  Thespiee,  400  from  Thebes, 
and  1000  from  the  Opuntian  Lokris. 

I^of.  Curtitu  describes  the  events  of  the  contest  as  follows:  — 
Xerxes  crossed  the  Spercheios  (p.  196),  advanced  towards  the  pass,  and 
encamped  on  the  plain  of  Trachis  (p.  197),  where  the  Asopos  dashes  forth 
from  the  cliffs  of  Trachis,  which  rise  in  an  imposing  crescent  on  the  S. 
verge  of  the  bay.  The  hostile  camps  thus  lay  but  3  M.  apart.  Xerxes, 
who  wished  to  avoid  unnecessary  bloodshed,  expected  that  the  Greeks 
would  retire  from  Thermopylee  as  they  had  retired  from  Tempo.  The 
latter,  however,  remained  in  their  position,  exhibiting  themselves  in  front 
of  their  trenches,  strengthening  their  limbs  by  gymnastic  exercises,  and 
adorning  their  long  hair  as  for  a  banquet.  At  last,  on  the  fifth  day,  ihe 
Persian  monarch  ordered  his  troops  forward  to  punish  the  arrogance  of 
his  opponents  and  for  two  days,  from  morning  till  evening,  the  battle  rag- 
ed in  the  small  coast-plain.  Again  and  again  the  Modes  advaneod  against 
the  Greeks  as  against  the  ramparts  of  a  fortress  ^  their  foremost  ranks, 
thrust  forwards  by  the  pressure  of  the  myriads  behind,  met  certain  death. 
They  had  no  protection  against  the  Grecian  lances,  while  the  Median 
missiles  rebounded  like  hail  from  the  bronze  armour  of  their  foes.  The 
onslaughts  were  repeatedly  repulsed,  and  Xerxes,  overlooking  the  battle 
from  a  height,  saw  the  blood  of  his  choicest  troops  flowing  like  water 
across  the  path.  To  hurl  fresh  masses  of  troops  forward  was  useless.  The 
only  method  was  to  march  round  the  pass,  and  for  this  neither  road  nor 
guide  was  yiranting. 

Ephialtes^  a  Ma]||p,  offered  to  guide  the  invaders  through  the  heights 
which  stretch  upwards  from  the  pass.  The  Persians,  leaving  the  gorge 
of  the  Asopos  in  the  evening,  climbed  upwards  all  night  through  the 
oak-forests,  and  when  day  broke  found  themselves  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill.  The  stillness  of  the  morning  air  favoured  their  march.  The  sleep- 
ing  Phoclans  were  only  aroused  by  the  tread  of  the  enemy.  Unable  at 
once  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence,  their  hearts  failed  them,  and  they 
withdrew  to  the  summit  of  Kallidromot  (p.  198),  believing  that  the  attack 
was  directed  against  themselves.  The  Persians,  however,  had  no  thought 
of  delaying  for  any  such  purpose,  and  pushed  on  in  order  to  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  the  Spartans. 

The  latter  soon  learned  how  matters  stood.  The  position  had  been 
forced  through  the  neglect  of  the  Phocians  to  post  sentries.  Hydames 
was  still  above  on  the  heights  and  the  rear  was  still  open.  But  Leonidcu 
could  not  hesitate  as  to  what  he  had  to  do.  He  was  not  there  as  a 
general  to  carry  on  the  war  according  to  circumstances  after  his  own 
plans;  he  was  there  simply  to  defend  the  pass.  Whatever  just  reason  he 
had  to  be  indignant  with  the  Spartans  who  had  left  him  in  the  lurch,  to 
remain  at  his  post  was  only  the  fulfilment  of  his  duty  as  a  eitisen  \  and 
that  to  the  true  Spartan  was  second  nature. 

In  order  to  avoid  useless  bloodshed  he  permitted  the  contingents  from 
the  other  states  to  depart.  The  Thespians^  however,  and  the  Thehant 
remained ;  the  former,  according  to  unanimous  admission,  ttota  a  spirit  of 
heroism,  which  deserved  all  the  more  credit  because  no  exterior  claim  of 
duty  chained  them  to  the  spot;  the  latter,  says  Herodotus,  because 
Leonidas  would  not  let  them  go.  He  was  aware  that  if  they  survived 
that  day  they  would  only  serve  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  Persians.  Im- 
mediately  after  the  departure  of  the  allies,  retreat  was  cut  off»  and  the 
Greeks  were  hemmed  in  on  both  sides  by  overwhelming  numbers. 

At  ten  o*clock  in  the  morning  the  devoted  band  prepared  for  battle. 
Leonidas  led  them  into  the  midst  of  the  foe,  that  they  might  seU  their 
lives  as  dearly  as  possible,  but  when  they  were  exhausted  with  fighting^ 
and  their  lances  were  shattered,  they  withdrew  to  a  small  hillock«  which 
rose  about  30  ft.  above  the  springs  (p.  196).  Here  they  fell  one  by  one 
under  the  arrows  of  the  Medes,  standing  by  each  other  like  brothers  to 
the  end.  Their  self-devotion  was  not  in  vain.  It  was  an  example  to  the 
Hellenes;  to  the  Spartans  it  was  a  stimulus  to  revenge;  and  to  the  Persians 
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a  proof  of  Grecian  valour,  the  impression  of  which  could  never  fade.  Their 
grave  became  an  imperishable  monument  of  heroic  patriotism,  which 
preferred  death  to  violation  of  oath  and  duty. 

The  strategic  importance  of  Tbermopylee  was  illustrated  several  times 
afterwards,  as  in  B.C.  279,  when  about  24,000  Greeks  under  Kallippitt  the 
Athenian  defended  the  pass  for  months  against  more  than  170,000  Oauls 
(Galatians)  under  Brennus.  The  Gauls  too  eventually  found  their  way 
across  the  mountains,  but  the  Greeks  had  time  to  depart  in  the  ships  which 
were  kept  in  readiness. 

In  B.C.  191  Antiochcs  III,  of  Svria,  with  10,000  men,  retired  to  Ther- 
mopylee  before  a  Roman  army  of  40,000  men  under  Manius  Aciliw  Olabrio, 
who  was  joined  also  by  the  Macedonians.  Antiochos  fortified  himself  in 
the  pass  with  rampart  and  ditch  to  await  the  arrival  of  his  large  Asiatic 
army;' but  once  more  a  detour  gave  victory  to  the  attacking  force. 
M.  Porcius  Cato,  the  legate,  stormed  the  fortress  on  Eallidromos  (mentioned 
for  the  first  time  on  this  occasion ;  comp.  p.  193),  and  pressed  on  against 
the  Syrian  camp  from  the  height  above,  while  Acilius  Glabrio  attacked  it 
from  beneath.  This  decided  the  fight;  the  camp  was  stormed,  and  only 
the  king  with  000  followers  escaped. 

Several  armies  have  marched  through  the  pass  in  mediaeval  and 
modem  times,  without,  however,  coming  to  any  decisive  battle  there. 

A  8ur?ey  of  the  district  from  the  rocky  eminence  aboye  the 
mill  shows  us  that  the  spot  must  have  undergone  considerable 
alteration  since  the  days  of  Leonidas.  For  instead  of  an  easily 
closed  defile  50  ft.  wide,  between  the  precipice  and  the  sea,  there 
extends  before  us  a  flat  and  partly  marshy  plain  from  172-3  M.  broad, 
wMcli  has  been  formed  by  earthquakes  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  Sperchelos  (p.  196)  and  several  mountain-torrents.  The  eastern- 
most and  westernmost  of  the  three  circular  billocks  near  the  mill  bear 
mural  fragments  of  undoubtedly  ancient  origin;  for  the  E.  entrance 
to  the  pass  seems  from  the  first  to  have  stood  more  in  need  of  arti- 
ficial fortification  than  the  W.  As  the  walls  were  repeatedly  repaired, 
even  so  late  as  under  Justinian  in  the  6th  cent.  A.  D.,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  say  when  they  were  first  erected.  Acilius  Glabrio 
and  Antiochus  HI.  fought  at  the  E.  end  of  the  defile,  while  the 
struggle  between  Leonidas  and  the  Spartans  took  place  at  the  W.  end. 

On  a  fourth  hill,  which  lies  V4  hr.  to  the  £.,  in  the  direction  of  Molo 
(p.  186),  are  some  ruins  believed  to  be  those  of  the  little  town  of  Alpenoi, 
whence  the  Greek  army  drew  its  supplies  in  B.C.  480. 

The  two  hot  Sulphureous  Springs  (temp,  over  120**  Fahr.) 
which  have  given  the  pass  its  name,  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain, 
nearly  V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  mill.  For  a  considerable  distance 
round  the  springs  the  ground  is  encrusted  with  the  white  and  glis- 
tening deposit  of  the  sulphureous  water  and  sounds  hollow  under 
the  horses'  hoofs.  In  the  conduits  by  which  the  water  is  led  to  the 
mill  and  other  points  the  water  has  a  bluish-green  colour.  This 
fact  was  observed  by  Pausanias;  "I  noticed",  he  says,  "that  the 
water  of  the  springs  at  Thermopylae  was  coloured  like  the  sea,  not  of 
course  at  all  points,  but  on  its  course  to  the  basins,  which  the  in- 
habitants call  *chytroi*  or  cooking  vessels".  These  *chytroi'  may 
perhaps  be  Identified  with  the  square  basins,  beside  which  a  guard- 
house, a  small  magazi,  and  more  recently  a  simple  house  for  the 
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accommodation  of  visitors  have  been  erected;  they  have,  however, 
had  their  appearance  much  altered  by  the  sulphur  deposits.  The 
"water  in  the  springs  themselves  is  quite  clear. 

About  20  min.  to  the  W.  of  the  thermal  springs,  on  the  road 
from  Atalante  (p.  186)  to  Lamia,  just  beyond  a  copiou^cold  spring, 
rises  a  round  hill,  surmounted  by  a  ruined  cavalry  barrack,  and 
commanding  the  "W.  entrance  of  the  pass.  This  is  the  Kolonos 
mentioned  by  Herodotus,  on  which  the  surviving  Greeks  assembled 
for  the  last  deadly  struggle,  and  on  which  was  afterwards  placed  a 
lion  as  a  monument  to  Leonidas,  with  the  famous  inscription : 
Q  Sstv    o-pfeXXsiv  Aaxe5ai|xovioi<;  on  f^Ss 

X*{(JLS&a   TOl?   XSIVCOV    ^TlV^'*   ICSlddpLEVOl 

'Stranger,  tell  the  Spartans  that  we  are  lying  here 
in  obedience  to  their  commands.'' 

The  inscription  referring  to  all  the  combatants  ran : 
'On  this  spot  four  thousand,  Peloponneaians, 
Fought  against  more  than  three  millions.^ 

From  this  hill  we  can  trace  with  our  eye  a  long  reach  of  the 
Spercheios  (the  modern  Helldda)^  here  bordered  by  plane-trees.  In 
the  time  of  Herodotus  this  river  entered  the  Malic  Gulf  much 
farther  to  the  N. ;  and  its  present  tributaries,  the  Asopos^  Melas, 
and  Dryas,  flowed  directly  into  the  sea.  The  marshes  to  the  N.  of 
Thermopylae  are  traversed  by  long  drainage -canals,  which  also 
empty  themselves  into  the  Spercheios.  Beyond  the  marshes  pasture- 
lands  stretch  as  far  as  Mt.  Othrys. 

Following  the  road,  between  the  marsh  on  the  right  and  the 
heights  on  the  left,  we  now  leave  the  valley  of  Thermopylae  and 
reach  (25  min.)  the  Mill  of  Zestano,  to  which  water  is  brought 
from  the  mountain  by  means  of  a  long  aqueduct  supported  by 
arches.  A  little  before  reaching  the  mill  we  pass  a  shallow  water- 
course, over  the  reddish  stones  of  which  flows  luke-warm  mineral- 
water.  This  is  doubtless  the  ancient  Phoenix,  which  obtained  its 
name  from  its  reddish  colour,  and  formerly  flowed  into  the  Asopos 
(see  below).  This  district  is  also  said  to  have  contained  the  Uttle 
town  of  Anthele  and  a  Temple  of  Demeter^  where  the  Greek  Am- 
phictyons  assembled  as  they  did  at  Delphi  (p.  136). 

We  cross  the  Spercheios  Y4  M.  farther  on  by  the  Bridge  of 
Alamanna,  named  after  the  adjoining  group  of  houses,  among  whicli 
is  a  khan.  The  bridge  is  known  as  the  scene  of  the  heroic  resistance 
ofTered  by  the  young  Athanasioa  Didkos  and  the  brave  Bishop  of 
Salona,  at  the  head  of  700  Greeks,  to  a  strong  Turkish  army  under 
OmerVriones  and  Mehemed  Pasha,  on  5th  May,  1821.  The  leaders  of 
the  Greeks  both  fell. 

The  route  from  Thermopylee  is  joined  at  the  Bridge  of  Alamanna 
by  a  bridle-path  coming  from  (4V4  hrs.)  Cfravia  (p.  136)  across  the  hill  of 
Kallidromos  (Sardmata,  p.  193).  —  About  1  hr.  to  the  8.W.,  on  a  double* 
peaked  rocky  hill  between  the  above-mentioned  path  and  the  new  road 
leading  to  the  8.  from  Lamia ,  to  the  left  of  the  point  where  the  JTor- 
90uiMria  (the  ancient  Asopos)  enters  the  *Trachinian  Plain',  are  the  scanty 
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niins  of  Herikleia.  This  ancient  town  and  castle  was  founded  in  B.C.  426 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Trachis,  accompanied  by  Doric  (Spartans  and  others) 
and  ^olic  colonists.  It  was  destroyed  in  B.C.  371  by  the  Thessalians  but 
was  rebuilt  by  the  CEtssans  and  Malians.  The  first  encounter  between  the 
Greeks  and  Macedonians  in  the  Lamian  War  (see  below)  took  place  here, 
iD  consequence  of  which  the  Macedonians,  under  Antipater,  withdrew  to 
Lamfa.  Herikleia  was  taken  in  B.C.  191  by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Acilius 
Glabrio  (p.  195).  The  modem  name  of  its  site  and  also  of  the  rocky  ravine 
of  the  stream  is  Sideroporta  or  *iron  gate\ 

About  1  hr.  farther  to  the  W.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  lies  the 
hamlet  of  Koivelo^  on  the  8.  slope  of  a  steep  flat-topped  hill,  on  which 
in  early  antiquity  stood  the  town  of  Trachis.  Numerous  legends  of  Her- 
cules are  connected  with  this  district,  among  others  that  of  his  death 
on  the  funeral-pile  whence  he  ascended,  to  Olympos.  At  the  date  of  the 
Persian  wars  Trachis  ruled  the  neighbouring  part  of  the  plain  and  the 
mountains  as  far  as  Thermopylse.  The  ruins  have  not  yet  been  carefully 
examined. 

The  plain  beyond  the  Alamanna  bridge  is  occupied  by  tilled 
land  and  pasture,  vineyards,  and  tobacco-plantations.  We  ride  past 
the  mouth  of  the  Asopos^  descending  from  Trachis  (see  aboYe),  and 
past  the  villages  of  OmerBey  dindSararruakli  or  Sarmousakli  (^  onion 
village'),  and  In  2^2  hrs.  after  leaving  the  bridge  reach  — 

Lamia.  —  XxNODOCHfoN  tIs  ANOLiAS  (kept  by  8en>9€u\  at  the  comer 
of  the  main  street  and  the  Platfa,  bed  2V2  dr.  i  Xsmodoohiok  Evb6pE8  ; 
Xbk.  GallIas.  —  Eestiatorion  Didkot  (eating-bouse);  several  Gaf4$  in 
the  Platfa. 

Lamfa  fAoaCa),  called  ZitoHni  by  the  Turks,  Is  a  busy  little 
town  with  7400  Inhab.,  extending  along  the  slopes  of  two  spurs 
of  Mount  Othrys,  under  the  shadow  of  a  mediaeval  castle.  It  Is  the 
seat  of  an  archbishop  and  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  PhthiotU,  The 
streets  are  tolerably  regular.  A  monument  to  A.  Diakos  (p.  196) 
was  erected  in  1903.  Traces  of  the  Turkish  dominion  still  survive 
in  the  paintings  on  some  of  the  houses  in  the  bazaar,  in  a  mosque 
and  minaret,  and  In  the  gardens  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town.  There 
are  also  numerous  Turkish  graves  on  the  low  hill  to  the  W.,  on 
the  slopes  of  which  several  mills  are  driven  by  the  copious  water 
of  a  single  stream. 

The  antique  remains  are  scanty  and  uninteresting.  For 
whatever  glamour  the  Homeric  poems  may  haye  cast  about  the 
country  round  the  Malic  Gulf  as  the  home  of  Achilles  and  his 
Myrmidons,  the  later  Inhabitants  of  the  district  appear  as  semi- 
barbarians.  Lamfa  Is  chiefly  known  from  the  unsuccessful  siege  of 
Antipater  here  by  the  Athenians  and  JEtolians  under  the  Athenian 
Leosthenes  in  B.C.  323.  It  was  the  last  effort  of  the  Greeks,  en- 
couraged by  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  shake  off  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  Leosthenes  was  killed  during  the  siege ;  and  his 
successor  An tlphllos  suffered  the  decisive  defeat  atKrannon  (p.  204) 
In  the  following  year.  The  Jown  at  that  time  covered  a  fairly  large 
area ;  the  enclosing  wall  probably  extended  over  the  lower  heights 
in  front  of  the  depression  between  the  two  main  hills.  There  are  a 
few  fragments  of  walls,  built  of  regular  squared  stones,  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  W.  hill.  digitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  £.  hill  is  crowned  by  &  medisBTal  Citadbl,  built  on  ftndent 
foundations.  Permission  to  visit  it  may  be  obtained  through  the 
landlord  of  the  inn.  The  strategic  importance  of  the  fortress  has 
long  vanished,  a  small  garrison  being  kept  here  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  powder-magazine  in  the  former  barracks.  The  view 
is  celebrated. 

To  the  N.  is  the  long  chain  of  Othrys;  to  the  £.,  the  K.  and  central 
portions  of  Euboea,  and  the  Malic  Gulf  (Gulf  of  Lamia),  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  plain  of  the  Spercheios,  stretching  as  far  as  Thermopylse ;  to 
the  8.  the  Enemidian  Mountains,  Eallidromos,  and  CBta,  behind  which  rise 
Pamassos  and  the  Kiona.    Far  to  the  W.  rises  the  massive  Tymphreatos. 

A  carriage-road  ascends  through  the  valley  of  the  Spercheios  on  the 
W.,  past  Lianokladi,  Varibopi  (460  ft.;  612  inhab.),  and  ffoffios  Jocmnes; 
it  then  skirts  the  8.  base  of  the  Tymphrettot^  the  modern  vaowiM  (7110  ft.), 
and  continues  upward,  past  Laspi^  to  (16  hrs.)  Karpeniu  (2000  inhab.; 
small  Xmodochion)y  the  high-lying  capital  (3250  ft.)  of  the  nomos  of  Evty- 
tania^  formerly  part  of  ^tolia  and  Acarnania  (p.  xlii).  —  Another  carriage- 
road  diverges  to  the  S.W.  from  Lianokladi  (2  hrs.  from  Lamfa),  and  lef^s 
across  the  8pereheios  to  ffypatiy  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  CBta,  which  was  called 
Ntopatra  in  the  middle  ages  but  has  now  resumed  its  ancient  name.  About 
halfway  the  road  passes  the  warm  Sulphur  Baths  of  Hypaie  (91*  Fahr.). 
Pension  in  summer  at  the  hotels  (in  the  Greek  style),  from  10  dr. 

About  4  hrs.  to  the  N.  of  Lamfa,  in  a  pleasant  nook  beneath  the 
crest  of  Mount  Othrys,  which  formed  till  1881  the  boundary  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  lies  the  hospitable  convent  of  Antinitaa.  The  road, 
leading  to  the  W.  over  the  Phoiirka  Pan  (p.  209)  has  been  the  main  artery 
of  traffic  between  Thessaly  and  Greece  proper  since  the  dawn  of  history. 
The  view  hence  across  the  Pharsalian  plain  to  the  distant  OTympos  is 
magnificent.  

Between  Lamfa  and  (9 V2  M.)  Stylf da  there  is  a  good  road  (branch- 
railway  under  construction),  on  which  a  diligence  plies  several 
times  weekly  in  connection  with  the  coasting-steamer  mentioned 
at  p.  199  (3-4  dr.  each  pers.,  small  articles  of  luggage  free).  Other 
vehicles  (ca.  8  dr.)  may  usually  be  hired  in  a  square  in  the  S.E.  of 
the  town.   The  road  runs  through  Megalovrysis  and  Avlaki, 

Stylida.  —  Hotels.  Xenodochion  Thbbmoptl2b,  on  the  quay,  not 
far  from  the  Platfa,  bed  2  dr.  ^  Xen.  Thiva,  in  the  Plat£a,  bed  i-3  dp., 
both  with  restaurants. 

Btylida  (ZxuXU),  a  small  town  with  1800  inhab.,  in  a  pretty 
but  unhealthy  situation,  is  the  port  for  the  whole  district  of 
Phthiotis,  and  also  one  of  the  outlets  for  the  S.  of  Thessaly.  At 
the  foot  of  the  neighbouring  hill  of  Hagios  Elias  lay  JPhalaray  the 
ancient  port  of  Lamfa.  The  steamers  lie  about  V2 1^>  ^'O™  ^^e  shore 
(seat  in  a  small  boat  1  dr. ;  the  boatmen  are  extortionate). 

About  6  M.  to  the  E.  is  Achindy  the  ancient  JSchitwt.  and  9  H.  farther 
on  is  Oardikiy  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  and  citadel  of  Larissa  Kre- 
mattty  taken  in  B.C.  302  by  Demetrios  PoUorketes. 
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15.  From  Athens  to  Volo  by  Sea. 


OsEEK  St£aheb8  (pp.  xvUI,  d-f)  le»Te  the  Piraeus  daily  (Kew  Hellenic 
Steamship  Co.,  on  Son.,  Tae«.,  A  Thurs.)  at  7  p.m.  for  Volo  Yi&  Chalkis, 
the  voyage  occupying  l-l>/z  days  (fares  28  dr.  601.  or  18  dr. ;  provisions 
extra).  —  The  Axutrian  Lloyd  steamers  (Tbessalian  line  A  and  B)  touch  at 
Volo  on  their  way  from  the  Pirseus  to  Saloniki,  but  do  not  issue  tickets 
between  Greek  ports. 

The  Firaeus^  see  p.  96.  Small  boat  to  the  steamer's  side  1  dr., 
with  luggage  2  dr.,  comp.  p.  xviii.  —  About  2 ^2-3  V-2  ^^^*  *^*®'  leaving 
the  Pirsus  (see  pp.  5,  124)  the  steamer  doubles  Cape  Oolonna 
(Sunion,  p.  121),  which  is  crowned  with  the  columns  of  the  temple 
of  Poseidon.  The  Austrian  Lloyd  boats  steer  to  the  N.E.  through  the 
Canal  d'Oro  and  skirt  the  E.  coast  of  Enboea.  The  Greek  boats  pass 
between  Makronisi  (p.  120)  and  the  mainland  and  reach  (^2  ^^0 
Laurion  (p.  119),  where  a  short  halt  is  usually  made.  Our  course 
now  lies  through  the  gulf  of  Eubcsa.  In  about  91/2  hrs.  after  our  de- 
parture from  the  Piraus  we  He  to  at  the  skala  of  Aliviri  (p.  222). 
Chalkis  (p.  219)  is  reached  in  3  hrs.  more ;  on  account  of  the  rapid 
current  of  the  Euripos  (comp.  p.  219)  the  steamer  usually  lands  its 
passengers  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridge. 

From  Chalkis  we  steam  past  the  sheer  cliffs  of  the  Kandili 
Mountains  to  (23/4  hrs.)  Limne  (p.  227),  and  thence  straight  across 
the  channel  to  the  landing-place  for  (1 1/2  hr.)  Ataldnte  (p.  186),  or, 
in  summer,  to  JEdepsos  (p.  227)  on  the  N.W.  '  Farther  on  we  pass 
the  Lichadian  Islands  on  the  right,  one  bearing  a  conspicuous 
lighthouse,  and  soon  after  enter  the  Malian  Oulf&nd.  reach  (41/2  hrs.) 
Siylida  (p.  198)  the  port  of  Lamfa. 

The  steamer  now  returns  to  the  Euboean  coast  and  touches  at 
(^3^4  hrs.)  Oreous  (p.  227),  at  the  foot  of  a  square-topped  hill  sur- 
mounted by  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeyal  citadel.  We  then  again  head 
for  the  mainland,  round  the  Kavo  Stavro  (the  ancient  Poseidion'), 
trayerse  the  strait  (Boghazi)  of  Trikeri ,  with  the  village  of  that 
name  on  a  height  to  the  right,  and  enter  the  Gnlf  of  Volo,  the 
Pagasatan  Qulf  of  the  ancients.  Here,  after  steaming  2  hrs.  more, 
'we  touch  at  JVea  MinzSla^  a  watering-place,  and  in  another  */2  hr. 
at  Armyrd  (3860 inhab.).  The  latter  town,  which  has  declined 
since  it  was  freed  from  the  Turkish  dominion  (1881),  lies  2%  M. 
from  the  coast.  To  the  S.  of  the  skala  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
SaloSy  now  known  as  the  Palaedkastro  of  Kepkalous,  are  visible  on 
a  steep  mountain  spur.  From  Armyr6  we  steer  towards  the  N., 
passing  the  Kavo  Anghistri  and  the  small  islands  in  front  of  it, 
called  by  the  ancients  Deukalion  and  Pyrrha,  and  soon  approach 
the  little  town  of  Volo,  situated  on  the  flat  coast.  The  circular 
elevation  to  the  right,  with  its  seaward  face  seamed  with  quarries, 
bears  the  ruins  of  Demetrias  (p.  200),  and  the  undulating  hills  to 
the  left,  among  which  appear  the  arches  of  an  aqueduct,  surround 
the  ancient  Pagasae  (p.  201).  The  massive  forest-clad  mountain 
that  towers  above  Demetrias  and  Yolo  is  the  famous  Mount  Pilion 
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(t6  nViXtov),  on  whose  highest  summit,  now  called  Plewidi  (5350  ft.), 
sacrifices  nsed  to  he  offered  to  Zens  Akraeos.  The  villages  on  its 
slopes  are  among  the  so-called  *Twenty-fonr  Villages',  which  are 
all  distinguished  for  wealth  and  independence.  In  IY2  lir.  after 
leaving  Armyr6,  the  steamer  drops  anchor  in  the  husy  harhour  of 
Yolo.    Landing,  1  dr.  each  person,  luggage  included. 

Yolo.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  t>E  Fsance,  opposite  the  landing-place,  with 
a^ood  restaurant,  and  a  large  selection  of  photographs  of  Thessalian  scenery 
(by  Stonmdris);  HdTEL  db  la  Minebve,  on  the  quay,  bed  2^2  dr.,  with 
restaurant,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  Alexandre*,  H6tbl  d^Anqletessb, 
HdTEL  de  Pabib,  both  in  the  main  street,  with  similar  charges. 

OafM.  The  better  caf^,  like  the  Horaea  Hettasy  are  on  the  beach; 
they  take  in  French  newspapers.  Other  foreign  newspapers  may  be  seen 
in  the  Casino  (Lesche),  to  which  strangers  may  be  introduced  by  a  member. 

Railway  Station  (KB.  16, 17),  to  the  W. ;  carr.  1-2  dr.  —  Steam-Tkauwat 
to  Lech<5nia  vi&  Agria  projected;  the  section  to  Miliees  is  now  being  laid. 

Boats,  for  excursions  along  the  coast,  may  be  hired  near  the  mole 
and  the  caf^ ;  the  charge  is  about  3  dr.  per  hr.,  less  for  long  excursions. 
—  In  leaving  by  steamer  travellers  should  let  the  hotel-keeper  order  the 
boatmen,  who  then  call  for  the  luggage  at  the  hotel  (charge  I1/2  dr.). 

British  Yioe-Oonsul,  A.  A,  C,  JS.  Merlin. 

Volo  (B6X0;  or  Btt>Xoc)  is  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  Magnesia, 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop  (the  metropolitan  of  Demetrias) ,  and 
the  chief  seaport  of  Thessaly.  Though  it  dates  its  existence  only 
from  the  19th  cent,  it  already  numbers  23,000  inhah.  and  in  in- 
dustrial activity  is  little  behind  Larissa.  The  rows  of  houses  run 
parallel  with  the  shore.  At  the  W.  end,  beside  the  station,  is  a 
monument,  erected  on  the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1884,  con- 
sisting of  a  reproduction  of  the  Parthenos  of  Phidias,  v^lth  a  me- 
dallion of  King  George.  Within  the  walls  of  an  abandoned  Turkish 
fortress  are  barracks,  a  mosque,  and  the  dwellings  of  the  few  Turks 
who  have  remained  since  Yolo  passed  into  the  possession  of  Chreece 
in  1881.  The  new  church  of  HagioM  Theodoros  is  built  on  the  ruins 
of  a  Byzantine  church ;  the  ruins  of  another  Byzantine  church,  con- 
taining some  Interesting  frescoes,  were  brought  to  light  in  1891. 
The  ancient  inscriptions  formerly  built  into  the  walls  of  the  fort 
are  now  in  the  demarchy.  There  are  other  ancient  remains  at  the 
church  of  Hagios  Nikolaoi,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town. 

Yolo  has  succeded  to  the  inheritance  of  three  ancient  towns, 
the  sites  of  which  can  be  visited  in  the  course  of  two  pleasant 
walks.  Demetrias  and  lolkos  lie  to  the  £.  (a  round  of  3-4  hrs.)  and 
Pagasae  to  the  W.  (there  and  back  2-3  hrs.). 

Proceeding  to  the  E.  from  Yolo  along  the  coast,  we  soon  reach 
the  foot  of  a  cliff,  rising  perpendicularly  from  the  sea  to  the  height 
of  690  ft.,  called  Agorftxa  or  Ooritza  (station  for  the  tramway, 
see  above),  after  a  now  vanished  village.  We  first  ascend  a  rounded 
spur  to  the  S.W.  and  so  pass  in  about  1/2  ^'*  to  the  main  hill,  on 
which  are  situated  the  ruins  of  Demetriai,  a  town  founded  at  the 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.  by  Demetrios  PoliorkeUSy  the  son 
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The  town  wm  formed  by  the  anion  of  nomerons  older  places  {Ntieia, 
near  the  present  LecbtSnia,  lolkoty  Pagtuae^  etc.)  and  for  a  long  time  was 
the  leading  member  of  the  Magnetian  League^  which  embraced  the  country 
between  P^lion  and  Halofl  (p.  200),  and  kept  itself  independent  in  a  measure 
of  the  rest  of  Thessaly.  The  Macedonian  kings  often  resided  here,  attracted 
not  only  by  the  strength  of  the  town  (Philip  V.  called  Demetrias,  Chalkis, 
and  Corinth  the  three  fetters  of  Oreece)  but  also  by  its  situation  immed- 
iately above  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays  of  Oreece,  and  close  to  the 
teeming  game-presenres,  ravines,  and  woods  of  P^lion.  After  the  battle  of 
Kynoskephaitt,  fought  in  B.C.  196  (p.  20T),  the  Romans  entered  the  town^ 
but  it  was  soon  restored  to  Philip  V.,  and  it  remained  in  Macedonian 
possession  until  the  battle  of  Pydna  in  B.C.  169  deprived  Perseus  of  both 
throne  and  liberty.    Demetrias  existed  till  far  on  in  the  Christian  era. 

The  fortiflcatlonB  on  the  W.  side  rise  from  a  sharp  ridge  of 
rock ,  running  along  the  hill.  The  walls  are  regularly  built  of 
squared  stones.  At  the  N.E.  angle  stood  the  small  citadel,  within 
which,  on  the  site  of  an  older  edifice,  a  chapel  of  the  Panagfa  has 
been  erected.  Close  behind  it  lies  an  ancient  square  cistern,  in 
which  it  is  fabled  that  the  water  rises  miraculously  during  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Easter  service.  To  the  right  and  left  of  the  en- 
trance are  two  ancient  bottle -shaped  water-basins  hewn  in  the 
rock,  and  similar  basins  are  still  to  be  found  on  other  parts  of  the 
hill.  The  town  proper  lay  on  the  E.  part  of  the  hill,  within  the  old 
fortiilcations ;  a  few  of  its  streets,  foundation-walls,  and  rock-cut- 
tings may  be  made  out. 

About  20  min.  to  the  N.  of  this  point,  near  the  yillage  of  ilno- 
VoU),  a  rocky  spur  of  Mt.  P^ion,  surmounted  by  an  Episkopi  Chapel, 
-with  early  Byzantine  paintings,  sculptures,  and  arcMtectural  frag- 
ments, rises  steeply  above  the  olive-clad  plain.  This,  probably,  is 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  lolkoii  famous  in  the  legends  of 
Jason  and  Medea  and  in  other  myths.  In  later  times  it  was  known 
only  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  lolkia. 

About  y^hi,  to  the  S.W.  of  Yolo  lie  the  ruins  of  Pagafss,  which 
derived  its  name  from  the  brackish  springs  (iraYa(,  Tzri-^ai)  ris- 
ing among  the  quarries  and  rocks  on  its  N.  side.  Although  Pa- 
gasse  is  mentioned  in  the  myths  of  Jason,  it  is  probably  only  by 
later  interpolation ;  its  importance  is  better  vouched  for  by  the 
fact  that  it  gave  name  to  the  Pagasaean  Gulf.  The  inhabitants  of 
PagascB  were  mostly  removed  to  Demetrias,  on  the  founding  of 
that  town  (see  above).  Under  the  Romans,  however,  the  deserted 
town  recovered  some  of  its  prosperity  as  the  port  of  Phers  (p.  202). 
The  extensive  ruins  resemble  in  their  style  of  building  those  of 
Demetrias,  with  which  they  are  probably  contemporary  (3rd  cent. 
B.C.).  The  massive  walls,  strengthened  with  towers,  ascend  the 
Tocky  ridge  above  the  springs,  encircle  the  summit  of  the  hill  so 
as  to  form  an  Acropolis,  then  descend  towards  the  S.  along  the 
slopes  of  the  hill,  and  turn  £.  towards  the  sea,  where  they  end 
near  a  lighthouse.  (A  boat  may  be  ordered  to  meet  us  here  for  the 
return.)  The  main  gate,  on  the  W.  side,  through  which  the  road 
to  Pheiffl  issued,  is  in  fair  preservation.    Among  the  ruins  within 
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the  town,  we  ohsexye  the  arches  of  a  Roman  aqueduct,  and  the 
hollow  in  which  the  theatre  formerly  stood. 

Near  the  Tillage  of  Dimini^  about  *U  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Volo,  some 
vaulted  tomhs  have  been  discovered,  dating  h-om  the  Mycensean  period 
and  closely  resembline  that  of  Henidi  (p.  166)  in  arrangement.  The  ob> 
jects  found  (Xa.  gold,  bronze,  glass-paste,  etc.),  which  bear  less  distinct 
traces  of  the  Mjrceneean  influence  than  the  Henidi  discoveries,  are  now 
in  Athens  (p.  78).  On  the  hill  above  the  tombs  were  found  the  remains 
of  the  prehistoric  habitations  to  which  they  belonged,  consisting  of  a 
citadel  with  an  encircling  waU,  a  palace,  and  a  few  small  houses.  Suc- 
cessful new  excavations  were  undertaken  in  Oct.  1903.  —  Another  large 
prehistoric  building  was  unearthed  in  1902  near  the  small  village  of  ^S!m- 
kovloty  to  the  N.W.  of  Dimini;  this  consisted  of  aMegaron  with  its  quad- 
rangular hearth,  a  prodomos,  and  an  opisthodomos. 

16.   From  Volo  to  L&rissa  by  Kailway. 

8T'/»  M.  in  about  2V«  hrs.  (fares  9  dr.  6,  7  dr.  75  1.).   Views  to  the  right. 

Volo,  see  p.  200.  The  railway  crosses  the  small  and  well-tilled 
plain  of  Volo,  to  the  N.E.  of  which  rise  the  broad  flanks  of  P^on, 
with  their  villages  (p.  200).  Beyond  (6  M.)  Latomeion  (*quarry'), 
we  enter  the  pass  ot  Pilav-Tepij  enclosed  by  low  hills,  through 
which  lay  from  time  immemorial  the  main  route  between  the  coast 
and  the  interior  of  Thessaly^  the  estuary  of  the  Peneios  (p.  206) 
being  destitute  of  a  harbour.  The  pass  takes  its  name  from  the 
pointed  tumulus  at  its  highest  point,  where  a  rock-tomb  was  dis- 
coYored  in  1899,  containing  a  silver  cinerary  urn,  gold  ornaments, 
and  pottery  of  the  Hellenistic  period  (now  at  Athens).  We  then 
descend,  passing  seyeral  tumuli  (common  on  all  the  roads  of  Thes- 
saly  but  the  exact  date  of  which  has  not  yet  been  ascertained)  and 
(rlghtl  a  hill  crowned  with  a  ruined  Turkish  watch-tower. 

11  M.  Velestino  (buffet),  the  junction  of  the  railway  to  Trik- 
kala  (R.  17).  The  little  town  (1600  inhab.),  which  possesses  sey- 
eral copious  springs  and  a  luxuriant  growth  of  trees,  lies  to  the  left 
of  the  railway.  It  was  the  home  of  the  Greek  poet  and  patriot  Bhigas^ 
who  was  shot  by  the  Turks  in  May,  1798.  The  chief  spring,  the  an- 
ient Hyperia^  rises  in  front  of  a  mosque  in  the  midst  of  the  town, 
and  falls  into  a  large  basin  partly  covered  with  marble  slabs.  Yel*- 
estino  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Phens,  and  everywhere, 
in  the  streets  and  houses  and  in  the  cemetery,  numerous  firag^ 
ments  of  marble  attest  the  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 

Pherae  is  the  mythic  seat  of  King  Adtnetot.  whose  flocks  Apollo  once 
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tended  \  and  its  most  prosperous  days  were  in  the  first  half  of  the  4th 
cent.  B.C.,  more  especially  in  the  time  of  the  able  and  energetic  tyrant 
Javm  (871-370),  who  received  the  lordship  from  his  father  Lykophron, 


cent.  B.C.,  more  especially  in  the  time  of  the  able  and  energetic  tyrant 
Javm  (871-370),  who  received  the  lordship  from  his  father  Lykophron, 
and  transmitted  it  to  his  brothers.  Philip  IL  of  M acedon  made  himself 
master  of  the  town  in  B.C.  852.  The  ancient  Acropolis  was  situated  on 
the  square-topped  hill  above  the  present  Wallachian  quarter.  A  carefol 
investigation  enables  us  to  trace  the  course  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  which 
the  best  preserved  portion  lies  near  the  Church  of  the  Panagia. 

The  train  now  runs  through  the  monotonous  E.  part  of  the 
Thessalian  plain,  which  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Afovro  Vt/wii 
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(p.  207).  A  bright  streak  indicates  the  position  of  the  large  Lake 
KarUiy  the  Boib'm  of  the  ancients.  Among  the  numerous  ruins 
round  this  sheet  of  wa^r  are  those  of  Olaphyrae  to  the  S.£.,  near 
Kaprsna,  Boibe  to  the  E.,  near  Kanalia,  and  Amyros  to  the  N.W., 
near  Eastrl.  —  To  the  N.  rises  the  peak  of  Mt.  Ossa  (p.  206),  and 
to  the  left  of  Ossa  is  the  massive  Olympos  (p.  205),  covered  -with 
snovr  nearly  all  the  year  round. 

The  serrated  hills,  which  we  see  to  the  left  of  (19Y2  M.)  Oherli 
or  Terdf,  belonged  to  the  ancient  town  of  Skotussa  (p.  207);  the 
famous  Kynoskephalae  (p.  207)  form  part  of  them.  —  22Y2  M. 
KUiler;  27  M.  TioulaH;  301/2  M.  Topouzlar. 

371/2  M.  L&risia.  —  The  Railway  Station  lies  about  V4hr.  from  the 
town  (earr.  3  dr.).  The  omnibus  (40 1.),  always  crowded,  should  he  avoided. 

Inns.  XBNODooHfoN  Stsmma,  in  the  Platfa  (Alexandra  Street),  bed 
21/2  dr.,  onpretending  but  clean,  with  good  restaurant;  Xbn.  Anglia,  close 
by,  Alexandra  St.;  Xkn.  Oltmpos  (kept  by  jTiiamu),  Pharsalos  St.,  behind 
the  Didaskaleion,  near  the  Platfa,  bed  2  dr.,  well  spoken  of;  Xbn.  Epbibo- 
Thbssalia,  same  street.  —  Bestaorant.  Minos,  in  the  Platla,  good.  — 
Caf^s.  In  the  Platfa  and  to  the  "S.  of  the  town,  near  the  Peneios  (see 
below). 

Horses  and  Carriages.  To  the  Vale  of  Tempi  and  back,  horse  about  10, 
carriage  20-30,  with  three  horses  30-35  dr. ;  carr.  to  Trikkala  about  50  dr. 

A  Military  Band  plays  several  times  a  week  in  one  of  the  principal 
squares  or  beyond  the  Peneios  bridge. 

Ldrissa  (Aapioa,  Aapiaaa),  in  Turkish  Yenishehr  ('new  town', 
comp.  p.  204),  a  town  with  15,380  Inhab.  (incl.  2000  Jews),  the 
seat  of  a  nomarch  and  of  an  archbishop,  is  situated  in  the  centre  of 
a  large  and  fruitful  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  broad  and  rapid 
8aldmvria$  (the  ancient  Peneios)^  the  chief  river  of  the  country, 
and  is  exposed  in  summer  to  the  cooling  winds  from  Olympos  in 
the  N.  and  Ossa  in  the  N.E.  The  Peneios,  which  is  well  stocked 
-with  fish,  changes  its  course  here  from  E.  to  N.  The  town  still 
retains  a  marked  Oriental  character,  which  finds  its  most  obvious 
external  expression  in  the  27  lofty  minarets  of  the  mosques  (of 
which,  however,  only  four  are  now  in  use)  and  in  the  spacious  pri- 
vate houses  of  the  interior  of  the  town ,  with  their  blank  walls 
towards  the  street,  and  open  courts  and  arcades  within.  Since  1881 
the  town  has  been  making  visible  strides  in  prosperity.  The  ener- 
getic commercial  Greek  element  is  steadily  growing,  while  the 
majority  of  the  Turkish  families  have  retired  (especially  since  1898) 
to  Saloniki  or  Asia  Minor,  though  most  of  the  land  still  belongs  to 
Turkish  owners.  There  are  distinct  Turkish,  Jewish,  and  Greek 
quarters,  which,  however,  overlap  to  some  extent  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Bazaar  (now  the  Agord). 

There  are  few  remains  of  antiquity  at  Lirissa.  The  ancient, 
and  at  one  time  strongly-fortified  Acropolis  may  perhaps  be  recog- 
nised in  the  hill  to  the  N.,  on  which  rises  the  Metropolitan  Churchy 
with  its  school.  The  Theatre  was  situated  on  the  S.W.  edge  of  the 
Mil,  opposite  the  large  cavalry  barracks  and  immediately  below  a 
solitary  minaret ;  but  the  only  remains  of  it  are  a  few  blocks  of  one 
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of  the  rows  of  seats,  with  an  inscription  referring  to  the  actors.  In 
the  Didaskaleion^  or  normal  school  for  teachers,  near  the  Demarchia, 
are  preserved  some  ancient  inscriptions  andr  a  few  sculptures. 

The  promenade  beyond  the  bridge  over  the  Peneios,  in  the  N.W. 
of  the  town,  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings.  On  this  side  of 
the  bridge  is  a  handsome  mosque  in  good  preservation. 

As  capital  of  the  covLutr j.LdrUsa  has  always  played  an  important  part 
in  the  history  of  Thessaly.  The  name,  which  repeatedly  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  Pelasgian  settlements  (e.g.  at  Argos,  p.  334),  means  simply  ^the 
city%  and  is  the  best  proof  of  L^rissa's  dominating  importance  in  the  most 
remote  ages.  In  historical  times  the  fate  of  the  town,  and  in  part  that 
of  the  whole  country  also,  was  directed  by  the  family  of  the  Alewula«,  whoM 
founder  Altutu,  surnamed  Pyrrhot  Ci*ed  head*),  succeeded  with  the  help 
of  the  oracle  at  Delphi  in  making  himself  king.  To  him  is  traced  the 
division  of  the  country  into  the  so-called  ^TetradfiB^  of  Hettiaeotis  (to  the 
W.  and  N.W.),  Pelasffiotis  (between  the  Pagassean  Gulf  and  Olympos), 
Tfietioliotis  (S.W.),  and  PhtMotis  (S.  and  S.E.).  The  Aleuadee  continued 
to  be  the  most  influential  family  in  the  whole  country,  rivalled  only  by 
the  wealthy  Skopadee  of  Krannon  (see  below),  until  the  Macedonian  period, 
and  even  then  they  retained  their  prominence  when  Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
(4th  cent.  B.C.)  replaced  the  Tetradae  with  TetrarchieSf  under  Macedonian 
rulers.  For  a  long  period  the  privilege  of  supplying  the  TagoM  or  leading 
king  in  time  of  war,  belonged  to  this  family,  but  in  B.C.  809  the  brave 
and  active  Jason  of  Pheree  (p.  20Q)  succeeded  in  winning  the  honour  for 
himself  and  his  house.  After  the  battle  of  Kynoskephalse  (p.  207 1.  Thes- 
saly was  declared  autonomous  by  the  Romans,  and  was  formed  into  a 
commonwealth  (xotvc^v)  with  a  Strategos  at  its  head,  who  seems  to  have 
had  his  seat  at  Ldrissa.  The  town  flourished  till  far  on  in  our  era ;  it  is 
only  since  the  appearance  of  the  Turks  that  the  name  of  Old  Larissa  has 
been  applied  to  krannon  (see  below).  —  The  famous  physician  Hippokratet 
(ca.  B.C.  460-370)  lived  and  died  at  Ldrissa. 


About  31/2^^8.  to  the  S.W.  of  Lfirissa  lie  the  insignificant  ruins 
of  Krannon.  Halfway,  1/2  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road,  is  the  vil- 
lage otHassan-Tai&r^  with  numerous  wells;  and  3/^  M.  on  this  side 
of  the  ruins  lies  the  large  half-Turkish  village  of  Hadjildrij  where 
the  horses  may  be  left. 

Next  to  LIrissa,  Kbannok  was  the  most  important  town  in  Thes- 
saly. It  was  the  seat  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of  the 
Skopadae  and  was  noted  for  the  victory  won  here  in  B.C. 322  by  An- 
tipater,  which  brought  the  Lamian  War  (p.  197)  to  an  end.  The 
ruins,  called  by  the  Turks  Palaeo-Ldrissa  (Old  Ldrissa,  in  con- 
trast to  Yenishehr,  p.  203)  and  now  generally  known  as  the  Palae6^ 
kastro  of  Hadjildri,  are  very  inconsiderable.  The  position  of  the 
walls  is  indicated  by  an  earthen  rampart  running  round  the  hill. 
The  upper  part  consisted  of  bricks  of  unflred  clay  (comp.  p.  268), 
which  have  crumbled  away  in  the  course  of  time.  A  few  blocks  of 
marble  and  drums  of  columns  may  be  seen  near  the  Panagia  Chapel 
and  the  two  wells  on  the  way  from  Hadjilari.  The  site  commands 
a  good  view  over  the  plain  with  its  numerous  tumuli  (p.  202). 

The  •ExcuBsioN  to  the  Vale  op  Tbmpb  from  Lirissa  takes 
'2  hrs.  on  horseback  there  and  back,  or  10  brs.  by  carriage  (horses 
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and  carriages,  see  p.  203}  supply  of  provisions  advisable).  Travellers 
are  advised  to  drive,  so  that  they  may  he  able  to  enjoy  without 
fatigue  the  walk  through  the  Yale  itself.  —  The  road  at  first  de- 
scends along  the  course  of  the  Peneios,  but  quits  the  riyer  where  it 
bends  to  the  W.  We  then  cross  the  plain  in  the  direction  of  a  range 
of  low  hills,  among  which,  a  little  way  to  the  left,  appears  the  vil- 
lage of  Bakrina,  with  some  ancient  ruins,  which  are  perhaps  those 
of  Elatia.  In  about  2  hrs.  we  approach  the  ancient  quarry  which 
yielded  the  'marble'  of  Atrax  (more  correctly  described  as  serpentine 
breccia),  and  In  ^2  ^^*  ™ore  we  pass  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
straggling  village  of  Makrychori,  and  soon  after  see  (to  the  right) 
the  two  villages  of  Kiaserli^  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Ossa 
(ifj  *0ac5a),  the  pyramidal  summit  of  which  (KUsavod,  6398  ft.) 
seems  almost  to  overhang  the  plain. 

A  ride  of  4  hrs.  brings  us  to  the  village  of  Babd^  at  the  mouth  of 
the  defile  of  Tempo  (tolerable  quarters  at  the  Xenodochf  on  ta  Tempe). 
Opposite,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Peneios,  lies  the  village  of  Bala- 
moutli,  about  1^2  ^'  to  the  W.  of  which,  also  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Dereli  flGOO  inhab.).  Both  of  these  are 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Turks.  On  a  triple-peaked  hill  near  Dereli  lie 
the  ruins  of  the  fortress  of  OonnoSy  commanding  the  entrance  of 
the  pass.    The  Yale  of  Tempe  is  best  visited  on  foot. 

The  *VaIe  of  Tempe  (tA  TlfATrif),  *the  cuttings')  is  a  mountain- 
defile  about  473  M.  long,  between  the  precipitous  sides  of  Mt.  Ossa 
and  Olympos  (^Elymbos^  9790  ft),  through  which  the  Peneios  rushes 
to  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  From  the  earliest  times  the  vale  has  been 
famed  for  its  beauty ;  and  its  renovm  is  amply  justified  by  the  pic- 
turesque rocky  walls  on  either  side,  the  peculiar  grey  hue  of  the 
impetuous  stream,  by  the  side  of  which  there  is  hardly  room  for  the 
rock-cut  path,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  plane-tree  and  willow,  wild 
fig-tree  and  agnus  castus,  the  clinging  tendrils  of  ivy,  wild-grape, 
and  clematis  stretching  far  up  the  rocks,  and  the  lovely  view  of  the 
sea  at  the  end. 

Here  and  there  the  rocky  walls  retire  so  as  to  enclose  beautiful 
little  glades,  as  for  example  just  at  the  entrance  near  Baba,  whence 
we  see  the  village  of  Ambelakia  (1500  inhab.),  formerly  noted  for 
cotton-spinning  and  dyeing,  perched  on  a  terrace  (1180  ft.)  to  the 
right.  In  one  of  these  glades  there  stood  an  altar  to  Apollo^  to  which 
a  solemn  embassy  made  a  pilgrimage  from  Delphi  every  eight  years ; 
for  here,  it  was  said,  the  god  found  expiation  for  the  slaughter  of 
the  Python  (p.  136). 

About  2^/2  M.  from  Bab^  we  pass  the  copious  spring  of  Kryolo- 
gon  01  Vasilikd,  The  mediaval  Kastro  tea  Oraeds,  1/2  M.  farther  on, 
built  partly  on  lofty  rocks,  commands  at  once  the  pass  of  Tempe 
and  the  entrance  to  a  rough  mountain-gorge  which  opens  here; 
probably  a  stronghold  stood  here  in  ancient  times  also.  A  little 
farther  on,  near  the  small  guard-house,  the  following  ancient  in- 
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scription  is  cut  on  the  lock  immediately  beside  the  road :  ^L.  Cas- 
sius  Longinus  pro  cos.  Tempe  munivit'.  The  inscription  (which 
refers  to  Caesar's  legate)  has  become  almost  illegible,  and  is  difficult 
to  find  without  a  guide  from  Baba.  In  ^4  hr.  we  reach  the  spring 
of  Barlaamy  where  we  may  rest  and  take  luncheon  (small  tavern 
beside  the  spring). '  About  10  min.  farther  on  are  another  guard- 
house and  a  bridge  over  the  Peneios. 

As  we  emerge  from  the  pass  we  enjoy  a  lovely  *View  of  the 
sea  and  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki  (also  well  seen  from  the  hill  Y4  M. 
from  the  spring).  At  the  mouth  of  the  Peneios  lies  the  village  of 
Laspochori,  about  ^/^  hr.  from  the  bridge.  In  antiquity  sacrifices 
were  here  offered  to  Poseidon  Petraeos  (the  *Rock-God'),  and  games 
held  in  his  honour ;  for  to  him  was  ascribed  the  forcible  opening  of 
the  gorge  which  afforded  an  outlet  to  the  waters  previously  dammed 
up  within  the  plain. 

Travellers  bound  hence  for  BahniH  are  advised  to  ride  to  (about 
8  hrs.)  Txdffuii  a  small  port,  whence  there  is  regular  commimicatioii  to 
Saloniki  by  sea.  —  The  land  route  to  Saloniki  (2i/s  days)  is  somewhat 
monotonous,  and  the  night-quarters  are  bad,  not  to  mention  that  Mt. 
Olympos  presents  a  much  more  majestic  appearance  as  seen  from  the  sea. 

We  cross  the  river  at  the  entrance  of  the  Vale  of  Tempe  and  leave 
Greek  soil  at  the  frontier-station  of  Karali-Derveni,  In  2*/»  hrs.  we  reach 
the  Turkish  village  of  Platamdna^  where  perhaps  we  may  place  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Herakleia.  —  On  the  second  day  we  ride  past  (2  hrs.) 
Lifochcriy  (1  hr.)  Maldthria  (near  the  very  insignificant  ruins  of  Dion), 
KateHni,  Great  and  LiiU€  Aydni,  and  Kitros^  with  the  battle-field  of  Pydna^ 
where  ^mtiius  Paulus  defeated  Perseus  in  B.C.  168,  to  (4  hrs.)  Btevthero- 
eMri.  —  On  the  third  day  we  pass  Libdnovo^  cross  the  rivers  Vitti-Uta 
(the  ancient  ffaliakmon,  in  Turkish  IndjiKaraHd)  and  Varddr  (the  ancient 
Axiot)  and  numerous  other  small  streams,  and  reach  (ca.  7  hrs.)  Saloniki. 
See  Baedeker's  KonttantinopA  und  Kleinaeien, 

Saloniki  (Bdtel  OlympoM  Palace;  Angleterre),  the  ancient  ThesseacnieOy 
«  with  120,000  inhab.  and  an  active  trade,  is  now  next  to  Constantinople  the 
most  important  town  of  Turkey  in  Europe.  It  occupies  a  fine  site  on  the 
northernmost  bay  of  the  Gulf  of  Saloniki.  It  contains  several  fine  early 
mediseval  churches  (converted  into  mosques)  with  mosaic  decorations,  and 
also  interesting  architectural  remains  of  antiquity,  including  a  Roman 
triumphal  arch  and  the  Rotunda,  a  building  resembling  the  Pantheon  at 
Rome,  now  used  as  a  mosque.  The  citadel  and  the  walls,  partly  built  by 
the  Venetians,  are  much  dilapidated. 

From  Saloniki  to  Nieh  (282  H.)  Railway  in  Ifii/s  hrs.,  joining  at  Nish 
the  great  Oriental  line  f^om  Vienna  vi&  Budapest  and  Belgrade  to  Con- 
stantinople: from  Kish  to  Vienna  21  hrs.t  from  Saloniki  to  Vienna  37  hrs.: 
fares  140  fr.  86,  106  fr.  46  c.  

From  L&ritta  to  Trikkala,  42  H.,  by  carriage  in  8  hrs.  (about  50  dr.). 
The  road  is  bad  and  the  accommodation  at  the  khans  en  route  meagre  \ 
the  railway  via  Velestino  (see  pp.  202,  207)  is  preferable.  The  road  leads 
over  the  low  range  of  hills  which,  running  through  Central  Thessalv, 
divides  the  £.  from  the  W.  plain,  and  is  intersected  by  the  Peneios.  At 
(lOVt  M.)  KouUdcKero  a  bridle-path  diverges  to  the  left  towards  the 
Dobroudthi  ffille,  at  the  foot  of  which,  near  the  village  of  Mi/akm^  are 
seen  the  conspicuous  fortifications  (repaired  in  the  middle  ages)  of  an 
ancient  town  (perhaps  Atrax;  more  probably  Phakion).  Its  chief  gate,  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  fragments  of  polygonal  walls  may  be  recognised. 
Farther  along  the  right  bank  lies  Vl<5cho  (see  p.  207). 

Beyond  Koutzochero  the  road  crosses  the  Peneios  by  a  wooden  bridge 
and  leads  along  the  left  bank.   About  7  M.  farther  on  we  pass  witbui 
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2  M.  of  the  large  village  of  Zariot,  situated  to  the  right  on  the  site  of 
tbe  ancient  Phcu'kadon;  3  M.  beyond  this  point  the  riirer  Enipeas  (see 
below)  flows  into  the  Peneios  from  the  8.  If  we  ascend  the  course  of  the 
former  for  IVs  hr.  we  come  to  two  isolated  roeky  heights;  on  one  of  them, 
Bear  the  Tillage  of  VlikJWy  lay  the  Feiruiae  of  the  ancienta,  and  on  the  other, 
near  KortiJbi^  the  ancient  lAnmaeon  (or  Titanion  t).  —  About  5  X.  farther 
on  a  bridle-path  diverges  to  the  right  from  the  road  and  leads  vii  Ktoiotd 
and  round  ute  marsh  of  BovUa  to  the  hill  of  Palaeo-OarcHki,  which  has 
walls  OB  its  S.W.  flank  and  on  the  top.  The  rooky  height  with  remains 
of  walls  near  Klokot6  perhaps  represents  the  ancient  Pelinnaeon^  which 
other  authorities,  however,  place  at  Palseo-Gardiki.  Another  theory 
identifies  Palseo-Oardiki  with  Limnaeon  (see  above).  The  walls  at  the  last 
mentioned  place,  with  their  square  towers,  are  preserved  at  places  to  a 
considerable  height,  and  are  best  surveyed  from  the  top  of  the  hill,  where 
a  chapel  is  now  the  only  relic  of  the  mediseval  town  of  Gardiki.  — 
Thence  the  bridle-path  goes  on  vii  KriUini  and  Bouchovitxi  to  the  con- 
spicuous Triikala  (p.  210).  From  Klokot<5  (see  above)  the  carriage-road 
to  (16  M.)  Trikkala  leads  along  the  Trikkalinos  (p.  210). 

17.  From  Volo  to  Trikkala  and  Kalabaka  by  Bailway. 

Railway  to  (87  M.)  Trikkala  in  5'/2  hrs.  (fares  18  dr.  36,  15  dr.  35  1.); 
thence  to  (14  M.)  Kalabaka  in  */a  hr.  (fares  2  dr.  95,  2  dr.  45  1.). 

From  Volo  to  (11  M.)  VeUstino,  p.  202.  Tbe  Une  to  Trikkala 
penetrates  "by  seyeral  cuttings  the  chain  of  hills  separating  the  plain 
of  Velestlno  (on  the  N.)  from  the  plain  of  Armyr6  (on  the  S.; 
p.  199),  the  territory  of  the  Phthiotic  Thebes.  Stations  Persouphli^ 
AwaZi"  (view  of  the  Pindos-chain),  and  (34  M.)  Orman^MagoHla. 

On  a  grassy  hill,  0  H.  to  the  N.  of  Orman-Hagotila,  lie  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  ancient  fortified  town  of  Skotussa. 

A  series  of  low  hills  runs  hence  to  a  chain  of  steep,  grey  crags,  now 
known  as  Karaddg  or  Mavro  Vouni  (*black  mountain'),  out  called  in  an- 
cient times  Kynotkephalae  (*Dog's  Heads').  It  is  famous  as  the  spot  on 
which  was  fought  in  B.C.  197  the  decisive  battle  betwixt  the  Riomans 
under  Titut  QuincHui  Flamininug^  and  the  chivalrous  King  Philip  V.  of 
Macedon.  Both  armies  were  about  26,000  strong.  The  Roman  elephants 
and  cavalry,  by  breaking  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  decided  the  victory^ 

The  train  now  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the  deep  bed  of  the 
T$hinarliy  the  ancient  Enipeus.  To  the  left,  on  the  opposite  bank, 
to  the  W.  of  Mi,  Karadja-Ahmetj  lies  the  famous  battle-fleld  of 
Pharsalos  (comp.  p.  208).  Beyond  stat.  LazarhoUga  we  cross  the  riyer. 

42  M.  Fhirtala.  —  The  Bailwat  Station  (tolerable  restaurant)  lies 
■early  2  H.  to  the  K.  of  the  town.  Night-quarters  at  the  Jenodochion 
Sigas  Pheraeot,  bed  2  dr.,  well  spoken  oi^  meals  at  a  cook-shop. 

Ph^salay  the  ancient  Phdrsdloa,  a  straggling  little  town  with 
about  2(X)0  inhab.  (one  half  of  whom  are  Turkish),  lies  under  the 
shadow  of  a  steep  Acropolis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  generally  dry 
AUdi  or  Phersalitis,  and  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Chassididri 
Mt9.  (3770  ft.).  The  E.  quarter  of  the  town  (  Varoiisi'MaehaldsJy  the 
Greek  quarter  under  the  Turks,  contains  the  metropolitan  church 
and  the  archbishop's  residence.  Excellent  tobacco  is  grown  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  is  prepared  by  the  inhabitants. 

The  traveller  should  not  fail  to  ascend  the  two-peaked  hill,  on 
which,  360  ft.  above  the  town,  lie  the  extensive  ruins  of  the  an- 
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cient  Citadel,  partly  restored  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ascent  is 
best  made  from  the  W.  side,  and  takes  (there  and  back)  2  hrs. 
The  ancient  walls,  which  stretch  from  the  summit  of  the  hill  on 
the  E.  and  W.  sides  down  to  the  town,  belong  to  at  least  three  dif- 
ferent periods,  of  which  the  earliest  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  so- 
called  Mycenaean  epoch.  In  the  depression  between  the  peaks  are 
situated  two  gates.  Near  the  S.  gate  is  a  Cistern j  constructed  of 
large  blocks  of  stone,  to  which  rain-water  was  conducted  in  the 
artificial  channels  still  to  be  seen.  The  view  embraces  the  entire 
W.  Thessalian  plain  as  far  as  the  rocks  of  Meteora  (p.  211)  on  the 
N.W.,  Olympos  on  the  W.,  Ossa  on  the  N.E.,  and  Ptflion  on  the  E. 

Leake  has  suggested  that  the  castle  of  Pharsalos  is  to  be  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Phthia,  the  home  of  Achilles.  In  historical  times 
Fliarsalot  first  appears  after  the  Persian  wars,  and  was  then  a  strong  and 
wealthy  city  with  a  strictly  oligarchic  constitution.  In  B.C.  466  it  was 
vainly  besieged  by  the  Athenian  general  Myronides;  but  afterwards  it 
was  one  of  the  few  Thessalian  towns  that  espoused  the  Athenian  cause. 
In  later  times  Pharsalos  was  captured  by  Jason  of  Phere  (p.  902),  Aciliua 
Glabrio  (p.  195),  and  on  several  other  occasions. 

The  name  of  Pharsalos  is,  however,  best  known  from  the  decisive 
battle  between  Ceesar  and  Pompey,  which  took  place  on  9th  August,  B.C.  48. 
The  battle-field  is  placed  with  the  greatest  probability  in  the  plain  (41/2  H . 
long,  2H.  broad)  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  between  the  hill  of  JCrtedir  (near 
the  present  station),  on  the  W.,  and  Mt.  KaradJa-Ahmet  (1110  ft.)  in  an 
angle  of  the  Enipeus,  on  the  E.  Caesar  with  8  legions  (32,000  foot  and 
lOU)  horse)  occupied  a  position  near  Pharsalos  and  seems  to  have  moved 
forward  in  the  direction  of  the  present  railway-station.  The  road  leading 
from  the  latter  to  the  town  crosses  the  deep,  embanked  bed  of  the  Enipeus 
by  a  seven-arched  bridge,  about  V«  M.  farther  up.  Pompey,  with  his  11 
legions  (47,000  foot  and  7000  horse)  lay  encamped  on  the  heights  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  exact  point  where  the  two  armies  came  to  close  quar- 
ters is  uncertain.  In  his  account  of  the  battle  Caesar  says  nothing  about 
crossing  the  river,  though  one  ot  the  armies  must  have  done  so. 

Hommsen  ('History  of  Bome",  Vol.  IV ;  translated  "bj  Dickson)  gives 
the  following  account  of  the  battle.  Tompeius  rested  his  right  wing  on 
the  Enipeus  \  Ceesar  opposite  to  him  rested  his  left  on  the  broken  ground 
stretching  in  front  of  the  Enipeus  \  the  two  other  wings  were  stationed 
out  in  the  plain,  covered  in  each  case  by  the  cavalry  and  the  light  troops. 
The  intention  of  Pompeius  was  to  keep  his  infantry  on  the  defensive. 
but  with  his  cavalry  to  scatter  the  weak  band  of  horsemen  which,  mixed 
after  the  German  fashion  with  light  infantry,  confronted  him^  and  to  take 
Gsesar's  right  wing  in  rear.  His  infantry  courageously  sustained  the  first 
charge  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  the  engagement  there  came  to  a  stand. 
Labienus  (Ccesar^s  lieutenant  in  Gaul,  who  had  joined  Pompey *s  party  on 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war)  likewise  dispersed  the  enemy''s  cavalry 
after  a  brave  but  short  resistance,  and  deployed  his  force  to  the  left  with 
the  view  of  turning  the  infantry.  But  Ceesar,  foreseeing  the  defeat  of  his 
cavalry,  had  stationed  behind  it  on  the  threatened  flank  of  his  right  wing 
some  2000  of  his  best  legionaries.  As  the  enemy^s  horsemen,  driving  those 
of  Csesar  before  them,  galloped  along  and  around  the  line,  they  suddenly 
came  on  this  select  corps  advancing  intrepidly  against  them,  and,  rapidly 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  unexpected  and  unusual  infantry  attack, 
they  galloped  at  full  speed  from  the  field  of  battle.  The  victorious  legion- 
aries cut  to  pieces  the  enemy''s  archers  now  unprotected,  then  rushed  at 
the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  and  began  now  on  their  part  to  turn  it.  At 
the  same  time  Ceesar's  third  division  hitherto  reserved  advanced  along 
the  whole  line  to  the  attack.  The  unexpected  defeat  of  the  best  arm  of 
the  Pompeian  army,  as  it  raised  the  courage  of  their  opponents,  broke 
that  of  the  army  and  above  all  that  of  the  general.  When  Pompeius,  who 
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from  the  outset  did  not  trust  his  infantry,  saw  the  horsemen  gallop  ofl',  he 
rode  back  at  once  from  the  field  of  hattle  to  the  camp,  without  even  await- 
ing the  issue  of  the  general  attack  ordered  by  Ceesar.  His  legions  began 
to  waver  and  soon  to  retire  over  the  brook  into  the  camp,  which  was  not 

accomplished  without  severe   loss So  ended  the  day  of  Pharsalus. 

The  enemy's  army  was  not  only  defeated  but  annihilated ;  15,000  of  the 
enemy  lay  dead  or  wounded  on  the  field  of  battle,  while  the  CsBsarians 
missed  only  200  men  \  the  body  which  remained  together,  amounting  still 
to  nearly  20,000  men,  laid  down  their  arms  on  the  morning  after  the 
battle".  —  Pompey  fled  through  the  Vale  of  Tempe  to  the  sea  and  em- 
barked for  Egypt. 

Fboh  Phbbsala  to  Lamia,  about  44  M.  ^  by  carr.  in  8  hrs. ;  on  horse- 
back, lVr2  days.  —  The  road  traverses  the  depression  between  the  heights 
of  Alogapdti  (horse's  hoof)  and  Skid^  then  crosses  the  outlet  of  the  marshy 
valley  of  Vrysid  by  a  long  stone  bridge.  After  riding  for  2V4  hrs.  we  pass, 
3/4  M.  to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  considerable  remains  of  squared  stone 
walls  strengthened  by  towers  which  defended  the  anpient  but  unimportant 
town  of  Proerna^  now  called  Gynaekdkcutro  (Women's  Castle)  from  a  medi- 
seval  legend.  Crossing  two  streams,  not  far  from  the  village  of  Fournari 
(on  the  left),  and  skirting  the  deep  gorge  of  the  Domokidiiko  Potdmi^  we 
reach  in  8  hrs,  more  — 

Domokd  (1705  ft.),  a  small  town  with  1630  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 
in  a  situation  of  great  beauty  at  the  foot  of  a  hill  crowned  by  fortifica- 
tions. The  ancient  Thatanakoi  (i.e.  wonder-city),  of  which  some  ruined 
walls  are  standing  on  the  W.  slope  of  the  fortress  and  a  few  stone  in- 
scriptions  are  preserved  in  the  town,  was  besieged  in  vain  by  Philip  V. 
of  Maeedon  in  198,  but  in  B.C.  191,  like  many  other  Thessalian  towns,  sur* 
rendered  to  Acilius  Glabrio  (p.  195)  without  striking  a  blow.  —  On  May  17- 
18th,  1897,  the  Gr»co-Turkish  war  came  to  a  termination  near  Domokd. 
The  Turkish  army  of  about  88,0(X)  men,  under  Edhem  Pacha,  had  after 
severe  fighting  driven  the  Greeks  (58,000  strong)  under  the  Crown-prince 
Constantme  from  the  K.  frontier  of  Thessaly,  had  invested  L&rissa,  and 
pushed  forward  on  May  5th  as  far  as  Phersala.  The  Greek  forces  entrenched 
themselves  to  the  N.  of  Domokd  and  on  May  17th  repelled  the  attack  of  the 
Turks,  but  finding  their  rear  threatened  on  the  E.  they  decided  to  abandon 
their  position  during  the  night.  But  for  the  intervention  at  this  juncture 
of  the  European  powers  the  Turkish  army  would  have  marched  on  Athens. 

The  road  to  Lamia  proceeds  to  the  S.  from  Domokd,  affording  a  par- 
tial view,  on  the  riffht,  of  iMke  Nezerd  (the  ancient  Xynids).  After  crossing 
the  PhoHrka  Pats  (2625  ft.),  which  was  stormed  by  the  Turks  on  May  19th, 
1897,  it  descends  in  windings ;  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  convent  of  Antinitsa 
(p.  198)  on  an  eminence  to  the  left.  The  new  railway  to  L^rissa  is  seen 
on  the  right. 

Lamiay  see  p.  197. 

On  the  low  chain  of  hills,  bounding  the  plain  of  Pharsalos  on 
the  N.,  Ib  a  small  Turkish  convent,  surrounded  with  cypresses  and 
standing  out  picturesquely  on  the  horizon.  To  the  left  are  the  S. 
spurs  of  Mt.  PindoSj  the  streams  descending  from  which  in  winter 
conYert  this  district  into  a  marsh.  —  50  M.  Demirl'C,  the  future 
junction  of  the  line  (Lirissa  Railway)  from  Athens,  (3halkis,  and 
Thebes  (comp.  p.  179).  About  2  M.  to  the  N.  of  (60  M.)  Sophades, 
on  a  double-peaked  rocky  hill  near  Pyrgos,  are  the  ruins  of  Kierion. 

68  M.  Xarditza.  •—  Inns.  XbnodochIon  Epikos  (kept  by  Totsikat)^ 
bed  IV2  dr.,  restaurant  on  the  groundfloor;  Xsx.  ZACHfLA,  bed  IVadr., 
no  restaurant;  Xbn.  Hob^a  Hbllab. 

Kardiiza,  a  thriving  town  with  9450  inhab.,  mostly  Greeks,  and 
a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  lies  on  a  branch 
of  the  small  river  Karditzis^  ^4  M.  to  the  N.  of  the  station.      , 
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The  N.  horizon  is  bounded  by  the  Cambounian  (Chassid)  MU,  To 
the  left,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  not  visible  from  the  railway, 
lies  PaiaedkastrOj  the  ancient  Metropolis,  a  town  rebuilt  by  the  in- 
habitants of  Ithome  (see  below)  in  the  Roman  period.  This  was 
Caesar's  last  halt  on  the  march  to  Pharsalos. 

74  M.  Phandri  (the  *light').  The  little  town  (1840  inhab.),  not 
seen  till  after  the  train  quits  the  station,  hangs  on  the  slope  of  a 
rooky  hill,  the  site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the  Homeric  Ithome  (xXifjia- 
x6eaaa,  the  *rocky'),now  crowned  by  the  walls  of  a  Byzantine  citadel. 

To  the  left,  in  an  angle  of  the  Pindos  range,  rises  an  amphi- 
theatrical  hill,  which  bears  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Oomphi  (near 
the  village  of  Gheldnthi).  Gomphi  is  often  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers  as  a  point .  of  strategic  importance  (e,g.  Caesar  captured  it, 
on  his  march  from  Dyrrhachium).  Behind  it  the  chain  of  Mt.  Pindos 
is  broken  by  the  so-called  PortaeSf  a  deep  cleft  through  which 
ran  the  road  from  the  plain  of  Thessaly  to  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Aspropotamos  (Acheloos,  see  p.  130)  and  the  territory  of  the  Atha- 
mani.  The  part  of  Pindos  to  the  N.  of  the  PortaBS  was  anciently 
called  Kerketion^  now  Kdtziakas  (6240  ft.). 

A  second  cleft,  on  the  W.,  shelters  the  village  of  Porta  Bazari  (656  ft.). 
On  the  right  of  the  bridge  spanning  the  stream  Poitaikos  stands  the 
Panagia  fet  Portas^  a  Byzantine  church,  with  mosaics  and  mural  paintings, 
probably  dating  from  the  13th  century. 

Near  Phandri- MagoUla  (right)  the  train  crosses  the  Bliourij  the 
ancient  Pamisos,  and  beyond  Stephanossaeus  it  crosses  the  Pen«to<, 
flowing  rapidly  along  its  wide  channel. 

87  M.  Trikkala.  —  Inns.  XsNonooHioy  tes  Petbopglegs,  in  the  Buc 
du  Ghemin-de-Fer,  bed  2i/2  dr. ;  Xek.  ta  Metboka,  opposite ;  Xbn.  ATHSNiE, 
across  the  river,  bed  2V2  dr. ;  all  with  tolerable  restaurants. 

Trikkala,  the  capital  of  a  nomos  and  seat  of  an  archbishop,  the 
ancient  Trika^  a  famous  seat  of  the  worship  of  ^Esculapius,  is 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  crowned  with  a  citadel,  and  on  both 
sides  of  the  Trikkalin6s  (the  ancient  Lethaeos).  The  population  in 
-winter,  when  the  neighbouring  herdsmen  retire  into  the  town, 
numbers  21,160.  The  most  populous  quarter  is  near  the  busy 
Bazaar  J  in  which,  with  its  new  market  hall,  centres  the  trade  in 
com,  maize,  tobacco,  and  silkworm- cocoons  for  the  country  round, 
as  far  as  the  district  of  Jannina.  The  Jews  live  close  to  the  bazaar, 
but  with  the  exception  of  the  Wallachian  herdsmen  in  the  N.  quarter, 
the  other  nationalities  do  not  live  apart  from  each  other. 

Trfkkala  contains  ten  churches  and  several  mosques,  but  only 
two  of  the  latter  are  in  use.  Three  stone  bridges  (the  chief  near 
the  bazaar)  and  numerous  wooden  bridges  span  the  broad  but 
shallow  river,  the  banks  of  which  are  shaded  with  handsome  planes 
and  other  trees.  —  Near  the  new  Metropolitan  Churchy  at  the  foot 
of  the  citadel  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  river,  rise  two 
springs ;  these  and  the  adjacent  architectural  remains  probably  mark 
the  site  of  the  AaJdepieion  at  the  ancients.  Excavations  were  began 
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in  1902.  A  few  other  antiquities  are  scattered  tlirough  the  town. 
In  the  Club  is  the  epitaph  of  a  physician,  and  the  Gymnasium  and 
some  private  houses  contain  a  few  inscriptions. 

The  best  survey  of  the  town  and  an  extensive  prospect  of  the 
environs  are  obtained  from  the  top  of  the  Byzantine  Citadel,  which 
stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Acropolis.  None  of  the  old  walls 
remain.  Admission  (by  the  gate  on  the  W.  side)  is  obtained  only 
by  special  permission  from  the  commandant. 


The  *ExouB8ioN  to  the  Monasteries  of  Met^oba  at  Kalab^ka 
is  easily  made  in  one  day  from  Trikkala.  The  railway  (best  views 
to  the  left)  traverses  extensive  vineyards,  with  a  view  of  Olympos 
to  the  right  and  Pindos  to  the  left,  and  passes  the  stations  of  Merzi^ 
Voivdda,  and  Kouveltti,  just  before  which  the  convent  of  Hagios 
Thtodoros  appears  on  a  hill.  A  curiously-shaped  rock,  to  the  left, 
on  the  Peneios  near  the  bridge  of  Sarakino,  attracts  our  attention. 

14  M.  Kalabik^  (KaXa^xTrdxot ;  mediocre  Xenodochibn  and  cook- 
shop),  with  2330  inhab.,  formerly  bore  the  Byzantine  name  of 
StagoHs  or  Stagi  (eU  to6;  d'^ioi^i).  It  stands  on  rising  ground  at 
the  point  where  the  Peneios  enters  the  Thessalian  plain,  on  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  ^ginion^  which  commanded  the  pass,  and 
of  which  a  few  inscribed  and  carved  stones  in  the  modern  town  are 
relics.  The  Metropolis^  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Greece,  with 
an  ambo  occupying  nearly  the  whole  of  the  nave,  deserves  a  visit. 

The  *MonMterie8  of  Met^ora,  founded  in  the  turbulent  and 
warlike  14th  cent. ,  owe  their  name,  which  means  the  'monasteries 
in  the  air',  to  their  remarkable  position  on  the  summits  of  a  number 
of  curious  pillar-like  rocks ,  rising  precipitously  from  the  valley. 
The  nucleus  of  the  settlement  was  the  monastery  of  the  Panagfa  of 
Doupiano,  round  which  23  other  similar  establishments  gradually 
arose.  Of  these,  however,  nearly  the  half  had  disappeared  before 
the  middle  of  the  16th  cent. ;  and  of  the  seven  monasteries  now  re- 
maining only  Ave  are  inhabited,  by  about  30  monks  altogether.  The 
monastery  of  Hagios  Stephanos,  founded  by  the  Byzantine  emperor 
Andronlkos  III.,  is  the  richest  of  the  inhabited  monasteries ;  the 
others  are  Hagia  Trias,  Hagia  Mone,  Hagia  Rosane,  and  Hagios 
Barlaam,  The  largest  and  highest  monastery  (1820  ft.),  founded 
in  1388,  bears  the  name  of  Metioron.  The  last  is  named  Hagios 
Nikolaos  Kophinds.  The  most  interesting  of  the  monasteries  is  that 
of  Hagios  Barlaam,  which  has  a  chapel  in  the  rock,  with  paintings 
from  the  legend  of  St.  Ephraim.  Travellers  are  drawn  up  in  a  net 
by  means  of  a  windlass  to  most  of  the  monasteries ;  the  ascent  by 
the  ladders  is  not  recommended. 

About  the  foot  of  the  imposing  masses  of  rock,  which  are  divided 
into  two  groups,  grows  the  most  luxuriant  vegetation,  while  above 
appears  the  naked  grey  conglomerate  cliff.  A  deep  stillness  reigns, 
broken  now  and  then  by  the  sudden  sound  of  the  convent  bells. 

14*      - 
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A  visit  to  the  must  important  monasteries  may  be  made  in  about  5  brs. 
From  Kalabaka  we  ride  (horse  6-6  dr.)  to  the  N.  via  the  hamlet  of  0/2  hr.) 
Kastraki^  picturesquely  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  to  Metioron  and 
Hagios  Barlaam  (ca.  1  hr.),  then  bear  to  the  S.W.  to  Hagios  Stephanot  (1  hr. ; 
good  accommodation  for  the  night),  and  back  to  Kalabika,  1  h'r.  to  the  W. 
The  view  of  the  West  Thessalian  plain  from  Hagios  Stephanos  is  superb.  — 
Many  travellers  content  themselves  with  a  visit  to  the  last-named  monastery 
as  the  nearest  (horse  there  and  back  3  dr.).  The  bridle-path  leads  up  the  E. 
side  of  the  hill  and  we  may  return  on  foot  by  a  steep  path  on  theW.  side. 

Fbom  Kalabaka  to  Jamnina  ,  the  capital  of  Albania,  the  road  leads 
over  the  pass  of  Zygote  at  the  JN.  end  of  the  principal  chain  of  Pindos, 
a  journey  of  two  days'  hard  riding,  better  spread  over  three  days.  If  the 
former  be  preferred  the  night  should  be  spent  at  Metzov9^  a  small  town  of 
800D  inhabitants.    From  Jannina  to  Santi  Q,uaranta^  see  p.  2. 

18.  From  the  Pirs&us  throagh  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
to  Patras  and  Mesolongion. 

Gkeek  Steameks  (com p.  the  Synopsis  pp.  xviiid-f),  once,  twice,  or 
thrice  daily  except  Sun.  to  Patras  in  11-20  hrs.  according  to  the  number 
of  ports  touched  at.  Departures  from  the  Pireeus :  New  Eellmic  SteaauTtip  Ck>. , 
Mon.  2  p.m.  for  Patras  and  Mesolongion,  Mon.  8  p.m.  for  Patras;  MacDowall 
«£•  Barbour,  Tues.  8  a.m.  and  Thurs.  A  Sat.  8  p.m.  for  Patras,  Sat.  7  p.m. 
for  Patras  and  Mesolongion;  Desiouhit  d:  Jannoulatot<t  Mon.  A  Frid.  10  a.m. 
for  Patras;  AthaiMsoulet.  Mon.  &  Frid.  10  a.m.  for  Patras;  Hagiot  Jodnnes, 
Wed.  8  p.m.  for  Patras.  —  Beyond  Mesolongion  to  the  Ionian  Isles,  see  p.  248. 

Railway  from  Athens  to  Corinth  and  Pati'at^  see  RB.  4  and  2iB. 

From  the  PirsBus  to  ItSa,  see  p.  133.  —  Before  quitting  the  bay 
of  Salona  the  steamboat  stops  off  the  little  town  of  Oalaxidi,  rebuilt 
since  its  destruction  by  the  Turks  in  1821.  It  numbers  4600  inhab. 
and  several  ship-building  yards,  and  stands  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
(Eantheia.  Some  steamers  also  call  at  Vistrinitza,  on  the  other  side 
of  Cape  Andromachi,  to  the  W.,  but  most  of  them  steer  diagonally 
across  the  gulf  from  Galixidi  to  (2  hrs.)  — 

JEgion  (p.  301).  —  Other  steamship  lines  shape  their  course 
direct  for  Naupaktos,  steering  due  "W.,  where  the  gulf  seems  to  be 
closed  by  the  projecting  shore.  Just  beyond  the  alluvial  deposits 
of  the  Momos,  about  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Galaxidi  or  2  hrs.  from 
^gion,  we  reach  — 

Niupaktos  (pron.  Navpaktos ;  the  Xenodochton  ton  Xenorij  on 
the  beach,  near  the  Platfa,  provides  lodgings  for  3  dr.,  and  also 
food  if  required;  daily  ferry-boat  to  Psathopyrgos,  p.  301).  The 
picturesquely-situated  but  poor-looking  town  (2570  inhab.),  also 
called  Epaktos,  in  Italian  Lepanto,  is  surrounded  by  decaying  walls 
of  the  Venetian  period  and  commanded  by  a  fortress.  It  is  8^/4  hrs. 
from  Mesolongion  by  land. 

Ndupaktos  was  an  important  seaport  of  the  Ozolian  Lokrians,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  fleet  built  here  by  the  Herakleidte 
to  invade  the  Peloponnesus.  Captured  by  the  Athenians  in  B.C.  ^455  and 
assigned  to  the  Messenians  expelled  from  Ithome  (p.  398),  it  afterwards 
became  the  chief  station  of  the  Athenian  fleet  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf.  In 
B.C.  A29  the  experienced  Phormio  here  defeated  with  20  vessels  the  fleet  of 
Corinth  and  Sikyon  of  nearly  double  that  number,  and  with  the  help  of  the 
loyal  Messenians  successfully  opposed  the  Spartan  fleet  of  17  vessels  under 
Brasidas.    It  was  probably  on  this  occasion  (and  not  after  the  capture  of 
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CEniadse,  p.  218)  that  tbe  Messenians  dedicated  their  statue  of  Kike  at  Olympia 
(see  p.  2w).  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  N^upaktoa  was  restored  to  the 
L.okrians.  In  the  middle  ages  K&upaktos  was  still  the  key  of  the  gulf.  In 
1407  it  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Turks,  who,  however,  captured 
it  in  1499  and  remained  in  possession  down  to  the  present  century  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  Venetian  supremacy  in'  1687-1700.  —  The  battle  of 
L.epanto,  fought  in  1571,  has' already  been  mentioned  at  p.  8. 

Beyond  the  bay  of  Nfiupaktos  the  Corinthian  Gulf  narrows  to  a 
width  of  1^4  M.  The  two  dilapidated  forts  erected  here  by  the 
Venetians,  Kastro  Moreaa  on  the  S.  and  Kastro  Roumelias  on  the  N., 
were  formerly  known  as  the  'Little  Dardanelles'.  In  antiquity  the 
two  points  were  named  Rhion  and  Antirrhion,  and  each  bore  a  temple 
of  Poseidon,  while  near  the  latter  lay  the  small  town  of  Molykreia. 

The  W.  portion  of  the  gulf  is  known  as  the  OtUf  of  Patras.  At 
some  distance  from  its  N.  bank  lies  Kryoneri  (see  below).  The  steam- 
boat bears  to  the  S.  and,  3  hrs.  after  leaving  iEgion,  touches  at  — 

Patras  (p.  276),  behind  which  towers  the  lofty  Panachaikon 
(the  modem  VoidiOy  p.  279).  —  On  the  iEtolian  coast  opposite  rise 
the  Taphiassos  {Klokova,  3415  ft.)  and  the  Arakynthos  {Zygos, 
3135  ft.);  beneath  the  latter  height,  and  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  large  lagoon,  is  situated  — 

Mesolongion  (see  below).  After  crossing  the  gulf  we  lie  to  at 
the  little  island  of  fla^ios  Sostis^  connected  with  the  town  by  a  cause- 
way. ' —  Railway  to  Agrinion  see  p.  215;  steamer  to  the  Ionian 
Isles,  see  p.  248. 

19.  EzcurtioE  to  Southern  Acarnania  and  iBtolia. 

Fronk  Patras  to  Kryoneri,  Steahboat  of  the  Greek  N.W.  Uailway  twice 
daily  (7  a.m.  A  4  p.m.)  in  IV4  hr.  (fares  3  dr.  25,  1  dr.  90 1.,  charge  fur 
embarking  and  disembarking  included).  From  Kryoneri  to  Agrinion  via 
Mesclongion^  98V2  M.,  Railway  in  3  hrs.  (fares  8  dr.,  6  dr.  10 1.,  4  dr.).  Through- 
tickets  from  Patras  to  Mesolongion  5  dr.  45,  4  dr.  55,  3  dr. ;  to  Agrinion 
11  dr.  25,  9  dr.  35,  5  dr.  9J1.;  return-tickets  (valid  for  two  days)  8  dr.  45, 
7  dr.  15,  4  dr.  85  1.  and  18  dr.  20,  15  dr.  25,  9  dr.  70 1.  —  Other  steamers  from 
Patras  to  Mesolongion  about  thrice  a  week  (see  pp.  212,  24S)  in  2  hrs. ; 
embarking  or  disembarking  1  fr. 

PcUraSj  see  p.  276.  —  For  the  steamer-voyage  across  the  Gulf 
of  Patras  to  the  port  of  Kryoneri^  on  the  opposite  coast,  see  above. 

The  Railway  to  Mesolongion  skirts  the  toely-shaped  Vardssova 
(3000  ft.),  the  ancient  Chalkis^  and  crosses  the  Phidari,  the  Euenos 
of  the  ancients.  —  5  M.  Bochori.  About  2  M..  to  the  N.E.  lie  the 
extensive  ruins  of  Kalydon ,  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
towns  iu  JEtolia,  though  it  plays  a  more  prominent  part  in  legend, 
snch  as  the  Kalydonian  Boar-hunt  of  Meleager,  than  in  actual 
history.    The  temple  of  Artemis  Laphria  here  is  to  be  exhumed. 

IOV2M.  Me80l6ngioii)  Missotunghi  (Missolonghi),  or  Mesolonghl 
(^Xenodochibn  Byron^  bed  IV2  ^^m  meals  at  the  Restaurant  Karatzoli, 
clean),  a  poor  town  with  8300  inhab.  ,  residence  of  the  nomarch  of 
Acarnania--^tolia  and  of  an  archbishop,  is  separated  from  the  sea 
by  a  lagoon  4^/2  M»  broad  fp.  3).    In  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation 
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this  town,  originally  only  a  flshing-hamlet,  became  the  chief  strong- 
hold of  the  Gieeks  in  W.  Hellas ,  and  offered  a  long  and  heroic 
resistance  to  the  Turks.  In  1822  the  defence  was  conducted  by 
Mavrokordatos ,  in  1823  by  the  bold  and  noble  Markos  Bozzaritj 
who  fell  in  a  night-sortie  on  Aug.  20th.  After  the  latter  siege  its 
fortifications  were  restored  and  strengthened ,  with  the  zealous  co- 
operation of  Lord  Byron,  who  transferred  his  residence  from  Kephal- 
lenia  to  Mesolongion  in  January,  1824,  but  succumbed  in  the  follow- 
ing April  to  a  fever  heightened  if  not  produced  by  his  exertions. 
The  house  in  which  he  lived  no  longer  stands.  A  third  siege  was 
begun  by  Kioutagi  and  Ibrahim  Pasha  on  April  27th,  1825,  and 
carried  on  for  a  whole  year.  At  length ,  under  the  compulsion  of 
famine,  the  garrison  determined  to  make  an  effort  to  cut  their  way 
through  the  enemy.  The  desperate  attempt  was  made  at  midnight 
on  April  22nd,  1826,  when  3000  soldiers  and  6000  unarmed  per- 
sons, including  women  and  children,  threw  themselves  on  the  Turk- 
ish lines.  Only  1300  men  and  200  women,  with  a  few  children, 
succeeded  in  this  effort;  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  the  town  by 
volleys  of  grape-shot  and  mercilessly  cut  down  by  the  pursuing 
Turks.  The  Greeks  set  fire  to  many  of  the  powder  magazines,  and 
blew  up  friends  and  foes  alike.  With  the  capture  of  Mesolongion 
the  whole  of  West  Hellas  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the  Porte.  In 
1828  the  Turkish  garrison  surrendered  without  resistance.  —  Within 
the  walls  of  a  fort  outside  the  E.  gate,  near  the  station  and  a  large 
military  hospital,  is  the  Heroon,  the  burial-place  of  the  cham- 
pions of  freedom.  Beside  the  large  common  funeral-mound  are  the 
smaller  tombs  of  Markos  Bozzaris ,  General  Norman,  and  others. 
Another  mound  contains  the  heart  of  Lord  Byron.  A  statue  to  the 
poet  was  erected  here  in  1881.  This  and  a  fragment  of  the  ramparts 
of  the  town,  beyond  the  Heroon,  are  visible  from  the  train. 

13^2  M.  Alike.  About  IY2  M.  distant  is  the  Pcdaedkastro  Kyri- 
rene,  in  which  antiquaries  recognize  the  ancient  Neo-Pleuron.  The 
walls,  the  circuit  (2M.)  of  which  is  almost  unbroken,  date,  with  their 
30  towers  and  7  gateways,  from  about  B.C.  234;  they  were  erected 
on  the  hill-slope  by  Demetrios  iEtolikos  after  the  sack  of  Pleuron 
which  lay  in  the  plain.  Near  the  E.  wall  is  the  Agora,  with  numer- 
ous pedestals  of  votive  offerings  and  the  foundations  of  a  long  eolon- 
nade  on  the  E.  side,  above  a  terrace  150  yds.  in  length.  The  small 
theatre  lies  near  the  W.  wall,  the  pilasters  of  the  proscenium  being 
only  6  ft.  from  the  wall,  while  the  wall-tower  served  as  the  stage- 
building.  The  remains  include  Also  a  cistern  and  the  so-called 
prisons  (OuXaxaic;  to  the  N.E.  of  the  theatre). 

171/2  M.  JEtolik6  or  Anatolik6n  (tolerable  caf^  with  Xeno- 
dochlon),   a  prosperous  little  town  (3400  inhab.)  which  was  unsuc- 
cessfully besieged  by  the  Turks  in  1823  and  captured  by  them  in 
'•826,  lies  on  a  small  island  in  the  lagoon  of  the  same  name,  cou- 
ected  by  stone  bridges  witli  the  mainland  both  on  the  E.  and  W, 
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About  4V«  M.  to  the  8.W.  lies  the  village  of  N^ochhri^  near  which 
we  may  cross  the  Acheloos  (ferry  60  1.)  to  the  well-to-do  village  of  Ka- 
tochi.  Some  2V2  M.  to  the  W.  of  this  point,  on  the  8.  margin  of  the  ex- 
tensive Swamp  of  Letini^  rises  a  small  hill,  now  called  Irikarddkcutro^  on 
which  lie  the  rains  of  the  ancient  CBniadtt,  4Vt  If.  in  circuit.  This  ancient 
town  vras  captured  by  the  Messenians  of  Kiupaktos  (p.  213)  in  B.C.  450, 
but  wai  retaken  by  the  Acarnanians  in  the  following  year.  In  B.C.  219  it 
was  talen  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedonia,  who  restored  and  strengthened  its 
fortidcations.  The  ancient  wall  included  within  its  circuit  the  harbour 
(on  the  K.  side  of  the  town),  wiUi  its  boat-houses  hewn  in  the  rock. 
Two  posterns  are  interesting  as  specimens  of  genuine  stone  arches.  The 
walls  of  the  quays  are  strengthened  by  buttresses  and  bore  a  double 
colonnade,  60  yds.  in  length.  The  fortifications,  the  theatre,  and  a  bath- 
house are  the  only  structures  yet  excavated. 

The  railway  quits  the  line  of  the  read  and  bends  towards  the 
N.W.  The  load  (pleasant  drive)  proceeds  to  the  N.E.  through  the 
narrow  pass  of  Klisoura,  which  is  about  2  M.  long,  and  then  leads 
between  the  lakes  of  Angheldkastro  on  the  left  and  Vrachdri  on 
the  ri|ht  (see  below)  direct  to  Agrinion.  —  2372  M.  Stamna,  near 
the  Acheloos;  29  M.  Anghel6ka8tro ,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  lake; 
311/2  M.  Kalyvia.  —  331/2  M.  Platanosi  36V2  M.  Dokimion, 

38V2  M.  Agxinion  or  Vrachdri  (^Xen,  AthenaCj  in  the  Platfa,  bed 
2  dr.,  with  restaurant,  well  spoken  of;  Rettaurant  Karabini;  car- 
riage to  Mesolongion  35  dr.,  to  Kephalovryso  25  dr.),  the  terminus 
of  the  railway,  is  the  chief  place  in  the  interior  of  iEtolia,  and  the 
seat  of  an  eparch.  The  little  town,  with  9600  iuhab.,  suffered  con- 
siderably in  the  War  of  Liberation ,  but  owing  to  its  favourable 
situation  on  the  edge  of  a  fertile  plain,  where  tobacco  is  cultivated, 
it  has  completely  recovered. 

Fkom  Agbinion  to  Kxphaluvbtso  (Thermot)^  an  expedition  of  4-4V2  hrs. 
by  carr.  (exclusive  of  halts)  5  longer  on  horseback.  Carriages  follow  the 
road  to  ^toliko  (see  above)  for  3  or  SVa  M.,  and  beyond  the  river  Eri- 
nitsa  turn  into  the  excellent  road  that  runs  to  the  E.  along  the  !N.  bank 
of  the  Lake  of  Agrinion,  the  Triehoni*  of  the  ancients.  Our  route  passes 
through  a  fertile  and  well-tilled  country,  and  fair  night-quarters  can  be 
obtained  at  most  of  the  villages.  Good  views  of  the  snow-peaks  of  Zygus 
to  the  S.  and  of  the  Arapokephala  to  the  N.  About  9V2  M.  from  Agrinion 
(IV4  hr'a.  driVe)  we  reach  the  large  village  of  Parav61a,  immediately  to 
the  E.  of  which  is  a  well-preserved  ancient  wall  with  towers.  The  round 
tower  on  the  E.,  at  the  junction  of  the  acropolis  and  the  town-wall, 
should  be  noticed.  A  digression  may  be  made  (on  horseback  or  on  foot) 
from  Paravdla  to  Vhehd,  i^A  hr.  to  the  N.  (2^2  hr's.  ride  direct  from 
Agrinion),  where  considerable  remains  of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  chief 
town  of  ttie  Thestieis  are  to  be  seen.  —  Beyond  Parav61a  the  carriage-road 
again  approaches  the  lake.  After  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  £?tan  of  Dogri^  with 
a  tree-shaded  well ,  on  the  lake  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  road.  About 
V2  M.  to  the  E.,  the  Palaeokastro  of  Saponiko  (named  from  8aponiko ,  a 
village  3  M.  to  the  N.)  rises  abruptly  from  the  lake.  Here  are  remains 
of  the  walls  and  towers  of  the  ancient  Phistyon;  the  temple  of  the  Syrian 
Aphrodite  lay  I72  M.  to  the  N.W.,  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  church 
of  Hagia  Triada  at  Kryonero.  —  The  road  ascends  from  Dogri,  via  OouriUa 
and  MokistOy  to  (ca.  2V2hrs'.  drive  from  Parav61a)  Kephal6vryso.  It  is  hoped 
that  a  temple  beside  the  large  church  of  Mokista  will  soon  be  exhumed. 

Xephalovryao  iXen.  Thermos^  bed  1  dr.,  good),  with  a  copious  brook 
and  large  plane-trees,  lies  about  V2  M.  to  the  N.E.  of  the  interesting  ruins 
of  FalaeO'JSdzaro.  These  represent  the  ancient  Thermos,  the  centre  of  the 
i£tolian  League,  which  was  probably  an  assemblage  of  temples,  meeting- 
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balls,  and  the  like  rather  than  a  town  in  the  ordinary  signification  of  the 
word.  It  was  plundered  and  destroyed  by  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  in  B.C. 
218.  The  rectangular  site  of  the  ruins,  370  yds.  long  by  218  yds.  broad,  is 
surrounded  by  a  wall  8V2  ft.  in  thickness ,  and  was  excavated  in  1897 
et  seq.  The  chief  discoveries  were  a  colonnade,  140  yds.  long,  in  front  of 
which  once  stood  30  monuments  bearing  inscriptions,  a  well-preserved 
fountain  with  three  mouths,  and  the  foundations  of  a  very  ancient  Temple 
of  Apollo  (p.  Izsvi).  This  temple,  built  of  wood  and  mud-bricks,  faced 
the  N.  and  stood  upon  a  stylobate  (without  steps),  which  measured  126  by 
39  feet.  Five  columns  stood  on  the  facade,  16  on  the  exterior  of  each 
side,  while  the  interior  was  divided  into  two  naves  by  a  central  row  of 
columns.  The  metopes,  anteflzee,  and  painted  terracottas  found  on  the 
site  are  preserved  in  a  museum  here.  —  From  Kephaldvryso  we  may  skirt 
the  S.  bank  of  the  lake,  vi&  the  village  of  Cfavahu  (near  the  ancient 
Trichonion)^  and  proceed  through  the  Klisoura  ravine  to  Mesolonglon  (by 
carriage  10  hrs.,  including  halts);  to  Niupaktos,  ca.  8  hrs. 

The  Road  from  Agrinion  to  Kabatassara  (ca.  30  M. ;  omni- 
bus twice  daily  in  6  hrs.,  5  dr. ;  carr.  26  dr.)  was  in  ancient  times, 
as  now,  the  main  channel  of  communication  between  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  the  Ambracian  Gulf  (now  Gulf  of  Arta ;  p.  129).  It 
Is  well-known  to  scholars  from  the  account  given  by  Polyhius  of 
the  campaign  of  the  youthful  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  in  B.C.  218, 
during  the  war  with  the  Achaean  League,  when  he  unexpectedly 
landed  in  the  Ambracian  Gulf  and  penetrated  into  iEtolia  as  far  as 
Thermos  (see  above).  About  6  M.  beyond  Agrinion  travellers  ford 
the  Achtl6o8  (3  ft.  deep),  on  this  side  of  which,  beside  the  huts  of 
Spolaita^  3/4  hr.  to  the  S.  of  the  road  (bridle-path  via  Zapandi), 
are  the  ruins  of  ancient  Agrinion.  On  the  opposite  (W.)  bank  of  the 
river,  the  road  reaches  the  miserable  "Wallachian  village  of  Souro- 
vfgli ,  where  it  is  rejoined  by  the  bridle-path ,  which  crosses  the 
river  farther  to  the  S.  This  village  marks  the  site  of  8tratoSj  the 
ancient  capital  of  Acarnania,  a  town  which  extended  over  three 
small  hills  and  the  intervening  valleys.  The  walls ,  with  their 
towers  and  gateways  (hence  the  modern  name  of  Portaes)^  are  still 
easily  recognisable.  On  the  central  hill  (with  the  modern  Tillage) 
we  may  identify  traces  of  the  agora  to  the  "W.  of  the  main  gate, 
.  and  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  to  the  E.  j  and  on  the  "W.  hill  are  the 
foundations ,  architrave ,  and  broken  columns  of  a  Doric  peripteral 
temple  of  Zeus.  —  From  the  temple  we  may  descend  to  the  road, 
rejoin  the  carriage  (sent  on  in  advance),  and  proceed  via  the  Makhala 
Pass  and  Lake  Rivios  to  Karavassard  (6  hrs.'  ride  from  Sourovigli). 
Karavassari  (small  Inn,  bed  I72  dr.,  with  cook-shop),  a  small 
town  in  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  which  here  presents 
volcanic  phenomena.  Above  the  town  rise  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
castle ,  the  name  of  which  has  not  yet  been  determined  (perhaps 
Herakleia  Limnaed).  Greek  steamers  (New  Hellenic  Steamship  Co., 
MacDowall  &  Barbour,  and  Destounes  &  Jannoulatos)  thrice  weekly 
to  Patras,  once  a  week  to  Corfti,  comp.  p.  xviiif,  and  p.  249.  — 
The  road  continues  (omn.  or  carr.  in  6  hrs.)  to  Arta  (Xenodochfon 
Byzantion,  Platfa  Ilagios  Demetrios,  bed  IY2  dr.). 

, — . -i^tgttized  by  VjOOQ IC 
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The  host  of  islands  which  set  oif  the  richly-indented  coast-line 
of  Greece  and  stad  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the  E.  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
on  the  W.  afforded  the  ancient  Greeks  excellent  practice  in  the 
art  of  navigation,  and  enabled  them  at  a  very  early  period  to  make 
their  country  the  chief  trading  centre  of  the  three  continents.  The 
^gean  islands  are  by  far  the  most  numerous,  numbering  no  less 
than  483,  though  some  of  them  are  mere  specks,  and  stretching 
right  across  to  Asia  Minor.  The  name  ^Archipelago',  reputed  to  be 
a  corruption  of  ^gaum  Pelagus,  is  of  mediseval  origin  and  is  not 
used  by  the  Greeks  themselves.  Euboea,  the  largest  island  of  Oentral 
Greece,  is,  like  the  Northern  Sporadea  off  its  N.E.  coast,  a  prolong- 
ation of  the  Othrys  range,  and  even  in  antiquity  vras  looked  upon 
as  having  been  torn  from  the  mainland  of  BoBotla.  Next  to  Euboea 
and  Attica  on  the  S.E.  come  the  Cycladts,  in  several  rows,  filling 
up  the  S.  part  of  the  ^gean  Sea.  The  inhabitants  of  all  these  is- 
lands were  of  Ionic  race;  only  the  southernmost  were  in  possession 
of  the  Dorians  and  probably  for  this  reason  were  reckoned  in  anti- 
quity to  the  Sporades,  a  name  applied  in  modem  times  (with  the 
exception  of  the  Northern  Sporades,  see  above)  only  to  the  groups 
of  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  To  the  S.  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus lies  Kythera  (Oerigo,  p.  847),  and  farther  to  the  S.E.  the  large 
island  of  Crete  (p.  407) ,  the  latter  closing  the  ^gean  Sea  on  the 
S.  With  its  longer  axis  stretching  from  E.  to  W.,  Crete  presents 
itself,  geographically,  as  a  parallel  extension  of  the  mountain  ranges 
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of  Asia  Minor ;  but,  politically,  no  Asiatic  kingdom  ever  possessed 
it  in  antiquity.  —  The  W.  coast  of  Greece  has  for  its  neighbours 
the  Ionian  Islands ,  the  middle  group  of  which  owned  the  same 
race  and  shared  the  same  history  as  Central  Greece.  Kerkyra  (  Corfii)^ 
the  most  northerly,  was  originally  inhabited  by  Illyrians,  but  these 
were  soon  displaced  by  Greek  settlers.  4 

For  the  modern  political  division  of  the  islands,  see  p.  xlii. 


20.  Euboea. 

From  Athens  to  Chalkit  by  rail,  see  B.  9.  —  Some  of  the  Greek 
steamers  mentioned  at  p.  199,  which  ply  daily  to  Volo,  call  at  the  follow- 
ing places  in  Eubcea :  Aliveri,  Ghalkis,  Limne,  ^depsos,  and  Oreous.  Fares 
from  the  Pireeus  to  Chalkis  (V2  day),  12  or  9  dr. 

Euboeay  E'j^ota  (pron.  tvvia')^  is  the  largest  island  (1385  sq.M.) 
belonging  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  constitates, 
together  with  the  Petal!  Islands  and  Skyros,  one  of  the  N.  Sporades, 
a  nomos  or  province.  It  lies  like  a  great  breakwater  along  the  E. 
coast  of  the  mainland.  All  the  harbours  on  the  island  are  situated 
on  its  W.  coast,  its  E.  coast  consisting  almost  entirely  of  precipitous 
cliffs.  The  mountains,  composed  mainly  of  micaceous  and  argilla- 
ceous slate,  are  grouped  in  four  masses:  to  the  N.  the  Uagios 
Elias  or  Galizadts  Mts.  (4436  ft.  j  the  ancient  Telethrion),  with  the 
peninsula  of  Lithada;  in  the  W.  part  of  the  N.  half  of  the  island 
the  Kandili  Mts,  (3965  ft. ;  the  ancient  Makistosy^  to  the  E.  the 
mountain  system  of  Delph  (5726  ft. ;  the  ancient  Dirphys') ;  and  in 
tlie  S.  the  Hagios  Elias  or  Ocha  Mountains  (4830  ft.).  The  chief 
attraction  in  EuboBa  is  the  fine  scenery,  especially  in  ita  N.  part, 
though  some  interesting  ruins  are  to  be  found  in  the  S. 

Among  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Euboea  the  most  conspicuous  were 
the  Thessalian  Ellopians  in  the  N.,  the  Thracian  Abantet  in  the  middle, 
and  the  Dryopiant  in  the  8.  lonians  from  Attica  afterwards  amalgamated 
with  the  Abantes  and  formed  a  new  race,  which  acquired  the  dominion  of 
the  entire  island.  Their  two  chief  towns  were  Chalkis  and  Eretria^  which 
disputed  for  many  years  the  possession  of  the  *Lelantian  Plaia\  This 
people  was  powerful  and  numerous  enough  to  send  out  several  colonies 
to  Magna  Grsecia,  Sicily,  and  the  Thracian  Chersonese  (Chalkidike  or 
Chalcidlce).  The  continuous  history  of  the  island  begins,  however,  in 
B.C.  506  with  the  subjugation  of  Chalkis  by  the  Athenians,  for  the  bar- 
renness of  the  Attic  soil  made  the  possession  of  the  fertile  island  almost 
a  matter  of  life  and  death  to  the  powerful  maritime  trading  city.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  4ll)  the  inhabitants  regained 
their  independence,  but  generally  stood  by  the  Athenians  in  the  later 
wars,  and  shared  their  fate.  — The  taking  of  Constantinople  in  1204  trans- 
ferred Eubcea  to  a  triumvirate  of  Veronese,  the  sea-ports  themselves  going 
to  the  Venetians,  who,  after  repeated  wars  with  the  Frankish  princes, 
finally  made  themselves  masters  of  the  whole  island  (1366).  At  this  period 
Kuboea  received  the  name  of  Negroponte  (from  ^Evripo\  *£gripo').  Kext 
to  Crete,  it  was  the  most  important  Venetian  station  in  the  Levant.  The 
Turks  succeeded  the  Venetians  in  1470  as  possessors  of  the  island,  and 
held  it  until  the  Protocol  of  London  (3rd  Feb.,  1830)  transferred  it  to  the 
new  kingdom  of  Greece. 
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a.  Ghalkii. 

XENOi>O0HfoN  T£8  OallUs,  bed  21/2  dr. ;  meals  at  the  Eitiatorion 
Aphthoni(»^  near  the  Platia,  good  cooking.  —  Chemist,  K.  Lempeses.  JPhotO' 
graphi  at  OSkondmoa.  —  Carriages,  very  dear.  —  Omnibus  to  Thebes,  see 
p.  167.  —  The  office  of  the  Greek  Steamers  is  in  the  Kastro. 

ChalMs^  with  8600  inhab.,  is  the  fortified  capital  of  the  nomos 
of  Eubcea,  and  contains  seyeral  modern  churches,  a  Turkish  mosque, 
and  other  public  buildings.  Lying  as  it  does  at  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  strait  of  Euripos^  on  the  same  site  as  the  Ghalkis  of  antiquity, 
it  presents,  especially  from  the  mainland,  a  charmingly  picturesque 
appearance,  but  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  irregular  interior 
is  apt  to  be  disappointing.  The  town  comprises  two  quite  distinct 
parts :  the  diamond-shaped  citadel  and  the  suburban  district. 

The  name  Ghalkis  probably  means  *ore'  or  'metal-town\  though  as 
yet  no  mines  have  been  traced  in  the  neighbourhood.  Possibly  therefore 
the  name  may  be  derived  from  xoXxti  (murex)  and  may  point  to  a  settle* 
ment  of  Phoenicians  engaged  in  procuring  the  purple  dye  of  this  shell- 
fish. The  convenient  position  of  the  town,  between  Boeotia  and  the 
fertile  island,  makes  the  early  foundation  of  a  sea-port  at  any  rate  ex- 
tremely probable.  But  beyond  a  number  of  squared  stones,  incorporated 
in  later  edifices,  the  remains  of  a  breakwater,  and  some  tombs  in  which 
pottery  of  a  great  age  and  excellent  workmanship  was  discovered,  there 
are  no  ancient  relics  extant. 

In  B.C.  411  Chalkis  was  connected  by  a  wooden  bridge  with 
the  mainland,  where  the  height  of  Kardbaba  (p.  170)  probably 
represents  the  ancient  fortified  hill  of  Kanethos.  The  Euripos  at 
this  point  was  originally  wider  and  quite  open  to  shipping ;  but 
in  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Eubceans  filled  up  part  of  the 
channel  and  erected  the  fortified  bridge  in  order  to  prevent  com- 
munication with  Boeotia  being  cut  off  by  the  ships  of  the  Athen- 
ians. The  strait  is  divided  into  two  arms  by  a  small  rocky  island; 
a  shallow  channel  (now  closed)  on  the  W.,  and  a  broader  one 
through  which  a  strong  current  flows  on  the  side  next  Euboea.  An 
iron  swing-bridge,  constructed  in  the  last  few  years,  spans  the 
latter;  at  its  W.  end  is  the  station  of  the  Athens  railway  (pp.  169, 
170).  Harbour  works  are  now  in  progress.  —  The  powerful  cur- 
rents, for  which  the  Euripos  has  been  famous  from  time  im- 
memorial, depend  both  on  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  and  upon 
the  varying  quantity  of  water  brought  by  the  streams  emptying  into 
it.  Even  the  steamers  avoid  them  when  they  are  at  their  strongest. 
Close  to  the  E.  end  of  the  bridge,  and  more  than  half-surrounded 
by  the  sea,  lies  the  Kastro,  the  citadel  of  Chalkis,  with  massive  bat- 
tlemented  and  turreted  Venetian  walls  that  have  been  strengthened 
here  and  there  by  the  Turks.  The  lion  of  St.  Mark,  the  well-known 
cognizance  of  Venice,  occurs  repeatedly.  The  church  of  the  Hagia 
Paraskeve,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  Kastro,  once  the  chief  church  of 
the  Venetians,  is  said  to  have  been  built  at  the  close  of  the  By- 
zantine period.  The  wide  fosse,  hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  is 
spanned  by  two  wooden  bridges,  defended  by  imposing  gateways. 
The  N.  gate  lies  at  the  end  of  the  chief  street  of  the  Kastro,  which 
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is  prolonged  thence  to  the  suburban  town ;  the  S.  gate  leads  to  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Jewish  quarter  and  to  a  part  of  the  fortress  now 
used  as  a  state -prison.  The  ruined  Venetian  Aqueduct,  which 
passes  through  part  of  the  suburb  and  is  thence  carried  across  the 
plain  by  a  series  of  arches,  some  of  which  are  30  ft.  high,  was  fed 
by  springs  from  the  Delph  Mountain  (p.  226). 

In  the  main  street  of  the  busy  Suburban  Town  (TrpoaoTeiov)  is 
a  large  church,  with  a  detached  bell-tower  that  was  formerly  a 
Turkish  minaret.  Not  far  off  are  the  Demarchia,  -wheie  a  few  antique 
sculptures  are  preserved,  and  the  great  square,  stretching  to  the 
shores  of  the  gulf,  and  containing  the  coffee-houses  and  the  shops 
of  the  fruit  and  fish  sellers.  The  houses  of  this  part  of  the  city 
extend  to  the  E.  up  the  gentle  slope  of  the  Velibabas,  crowned  by 
a  chapel  of  St.  Elias,  formerly  a  Turkish  oratory  (tek^s). 

Near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos ,  on  the  coast-road  to  Eretria, 
20  min.  to  the  S.  of  Ghalkis,  rises  a  copious  spring,  which  has  been 
identified  with  the  ancient  Arethusa,  and  still  supplies  the  town. 
Waggons  with  water-casks  are  almost  always  to  be  met  on  the  road. 
On  the  double  Vathrovouni  (step-mountain),  above  this  spring,  are  a 
Pelasgic  wall,  paths  and  steps  in  the  rock,  spaces  for  houses,  etc., 
obviously  the  remains  of  an  earlier  town. 

Excursion  to  the  ArtepTiorites  Pats  and  Mylcalestos,  see  p.  170.  —  Boat 
to  Aulis  (p.  170),  4-5  dr. 

b.  From  Chalkis  to  Karystos  yik  Eretria,  Aliveri,  and  Stoura. 

This  excursion  occupies  three  days,  the  nights  being  spent  at  Aliveri 
Cil  hrs.  from  Chalkis)  and  Stoura  0^1*  hrs.  from  Aliveri  and  6  brs.  from 
Karystos).  —  A  visit  to  (48/4  hrs.)  Eretria  alone  takes  one  day.  The  New 
Hellenic  Co.\'»  steamer  calls  once  a  week  at  Eretria  (dep.  from  the  Piriens 
Thurs.,  7  p.m.). 

The  road  passes  the  Arethusa  (see  above),  7  min.  beyond  which 
is  an  iambic  inscription  cut  on  the  rock,  announcing  that  the 
Byzantine  Protospathar  Theophylaktos  made  the  road  along  the 
coast.  We  soon  enter  the  Lelantian  Plains  among  the  cotton 
plantations  and  corn-fields  of  which  lies  (2  hrs.  from  Chalkis)  the 
large  village  of  Vasilik6,  recognisable  by  its  Venetian  tower.  A  hill 
IY2  M.  to  the  left  is  crowned  by  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Phyla. 

Beyond  Vasilik6  the  road  traverses  an  undulating  agricultural 
district  and  then  leads  across  an  uncultivated  moor,  passing  several 
ancient  wells,  to  (2V2  ^rs.)  the  mills  of  Nea-Eretria,  where  there 
are  some  ancient  fragments  of  walls  and  graves  and  ancient  wheel- 
ruts.  About  20  min.  farther  on  is  the  now  unimportant  Eretria 
(623  inhab.),  generally  called  Aletrittj  sometimes  also  Nea-Psard 
from  the  Psariotes  who  settled  here  in  1821  (comp.  p.  229).  The 
marshes  which  now  render  this  district  unhealthy  must  have  been 
drained  by  canals  in  ancient  days. 

EretiHa  was  the  most  important  town  in  Euboea  next  to  Chalkis,  and 
like  it  probably  owed  its  rise  to  Ionic  settlers  from  Attica.  The  Eretriana, 
as  is  well  known,  joined  the  Athenians  in  succouring  If  iletos  when  threaten- 
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ed  by  the  Persians  in  B.C.  500,  and  on  this  account  drew  upon  themselves 
the  wrath  of  Darius,  who  gave  special  orders  to  his  generals  Datis  and 
Artaphemes  to  destroy  Eretria.  The  Persians,  after  capturing  the  town 
by  treachery,  plundered  it  and  set  it  on  fire,  and  sent  many  of  the  in- 
habitants to  Susa  as  slaves.  Eretria,  however,  seems  to  have  been  soon 
rebuilt;  at  all  events  its  inhabitants  were  present  with  seven  ships  at 
the  sea-fights  of  Artemision  and  Salamis,  and  with  several  hundred 
hoplites  at  Flateea.  In  B.  G.  411  the  Eretrians  contributed  greatly  to  the 
deliverance  of  Euboea  from  the  dominion  of  Athens;  after  the  dis- 
astrous naval  engagement  which  the  Athenians  fought  with  the  Spartans 
under  Agesandridas,  they  destroyed  the  Athenian  ships  that  sought  refuge 
in  the  supposed  friendly  shelter  of  the  harbour.  Eretria  afterwards  joined 
the  new  Attic  naval  league  in  B.  0.  878,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle 
agidnst  the  Macedonians.  In  B.  C.  198  the  Romans,  under  Lucius  Quinctius 
stormed  the  town,  in  which  they  found  little  gold,  but  a  great  store  of 
'antique'  works  of  art,  the  legacy  of  its  past  greatness.  —  Eretria  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  philosopher  Meniddmos^  a  pupil  of  Plato. 

The  ruins  of  Eretria  are  the  most  considerable  relics  of  anti- 
qaity  that  Euboea  has  to  show.  Ancient  foundations  may  be  traced 
at  numerous  spots  among  the  three  rows  of  houses  composing  the 
modern  Tillage.  A  bacchanalian  Mosaic,  formed  of  sea-pebbles, 
dates  from  the  Roman  period.  In  and  beside  the  small  Museum 
are  a  number  of  Inscriptions,  etc.  About  3  min.  from  the  present 
village  in  the  direction  of  the  Acropolis  lies  the  TheatrCj  which 
was  built  not  on  the  hill  itself  but  in  the  plain,  probably  so  as  to 
be  near  an  ancient  shrine  (see  below). 

In  the  theatre  of  Eretria  three  distinct  periods  of  building  are  recog- 
nizable. Quite  at  the  back,  where  the  staircase  descends  to  the  vaulted 
passage,  are  the  foundations  of  the  earliest  stone  scena;  the  original 
orchestra  was  on  the  same  level,  and  wooden  platforms  were  erected  for 
the  spectators  as  required.  When,  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  a  new  theatre 
built  of  stone  took  the  place  of  the  first,  the  orchestra  was  sunk  llVs  ft., 
the  auditorium  being  raised  by  means  of  the  excavated  earth;  the  old 
scena  was  allowed  to  remain  but  a  new  one  was  erected  between  it  and 
the  orchestra  circle  which  was  pushed  back  a  little  to  make  room  for  it. 
The  players  acted  in  front  of  a  moveable  wooden  proscenium  on  a  level 
with  the  sunk  orchestra.  This  proscenium  was  finally,  in  early  Roman 
times,  replaced  by  a  fixed  prosc^um  of  white  marble,  the  front  portion 
of  which  still  exists.  A  passage  with  a  vaulted  stone  roof  led  from  the 
space  at  the  back,  under  the  new  and  old  scense,  to  a  staircase  which, 
like  the  sloping  gangways  at  the  sides  of  the  proscenium,  connected  the 
interior  of  the  scenee  with  the  roof  of  the  proscenium.  Another  staircase 
at  the  back  descended  to  a  subterranean  passage  ending  at  some  steps  (known 
as  'Charon's  steps'),  that  led  to  the  middle  of  the  orchestra,  thus  per- 
mitting the  sudden  appearance  of  actors  at  this  point.  In  the  floor  of  the 
later  scena,  and  resting  on  the  vault  of  the  passage,  are  marble  grooves 
8  ft.  apart,  along  which  glided  in  all  probability  the  cars  in  which  the 
gods  made  their  appearance  above  the  proscenium. 

Near  the  theatre,  on  the  S.W.,  a  Temple  of  Dionysos  and  a  Gate 
of  the  town- wall  have  been  laid  bare,  also,  3  min.  to  the  E.,  the 
Oymnasium,  the  site  of  which  was  long  indicated  by  au  inscribed 
block  of  marble.  Interesting  remains  of  the  bathroom  are  seen  in 
theN.E.  corner,  and  foot-baths  may  be  noticed  in  the  adjoining 
room  on  the  W.  —  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  village  are  the  sub- 
structures of  a  Temple  of  Apollo  Daphnephoros  (exhumed  in  1900), 
near  which  a  number  of  archaic  sculptures  were  foundv>         t 
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About  3/4  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  the  theatre,  beside  a  heap  of  yellow  soil 
on  the  hill,  a  vaulted  Sepulchral  Chamber  in  good  preaervation,  with  a  walled 
entrance-passage  has  been  unearthed.  It  is  constructed  of  pores  stone, 
faced  with  stucco  on  the  inside,  and  contains  two  eonchesj  two  thrones, 
and  a  marble  table,  all  bearing  traces  of  painting.  Bemams  of  calcined 
bones  were  found  in  the  interior. 

The  Acropolis  was  fortified  mainly  with  polygonal  walls ;  more 
regular  courses  of  masonry  occur  in  the  towers  only.  On  its  N, 
verge  is  a  tower,  39  ft.  long  by  33  ft.  broad,  which  commands  a  view 
of  Olympos  (3848  ft.)  on  the  N.  and,  across  the  strait,  of  Oropos 
(p.  168)  on  the  S.  Two  long  walls,  which,  however,  can  only  be 
traced  intermittently,  run  from  the  £.  and  W.  edges  of  the  fortress 
towards  the  level  ground  adjoining  the  shore.  On  the  beach  also, 
at  the  point  where  the  market-boats  lie,  is  a  connected  line  of  wall ; 
and  there  are  a  few  remains  extant  of  a  cross-wall  dividing  the 
citadel  from  the  lower  town. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Eretria,  we  pass  some  ancient  graves  with  the 
sarcophagi  found  in  them ;  farther  on  are  some  hewn  stones,  and 
then  a  ruined  chapel,  the  altar  of  which  is  the  pedestal  of  an 
ancient  statue,  with  an  inscription.  At  the  Skala  of  Vdtheia  (2  hrs. 
from  Eretria)  is  the  large  Khan  of  Kolonna ,  where  quarters  may 
be  had  for  the  night. 

On  the  plain  com-flelds  alternate  with  vineyards  and  orchards. 
On  a  hill,  1/2  ^r.  beyond  Kolonna,  are  a  few  remains  of  ancient 
buildings,  partly  incorporated  in  some  mediaeval  chapels,  which, 
indicate  the  site  of  an  ancient  town,  commanding  the  W.  entrance 
of  the  Kake  SkalaVdtheias.  This  fatiguing  pass  skirts  the  Kotylaeon, 
a  range  of  mountains  continuing  the  Delph  system  (p.  225)  south- 
wards to  the  sea.  Beyond  the  Kake  Skala,  which  is  0-6  M.  (2  hrs.) 
long,  we  enter  the  fertile  plain  of  Aliveri.;  About  1  hr.  from  the  E. 
end  of  the  Kake  Skala  and  about  1/4  ^^'  to  the  right  of  the  road  is 
the  ruined  'Chapel  of  the  Kid'  (*8to  Riphi*),  with  some  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings. 

Passing  several  other  ruins  we  next  reach  (^2  ^r.)  the  thriving 
and  high -lying  village  of  Aliveri  (1470  inhab.),  the  chief  place 
between  Chalkis  and  Karystos.  Travellers  who  wish  to  pass  the 
night  here  are  dependent  on  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants.  Ali- 
veri is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tamynw,  where 
the  Athenian  general  Phokion,  on  his  expedition  against  Eretria 
in  B.C.  350,  was  surrounded  by  the  united  Eubceans,  but  succeeded 
through  the  bravery  of  his  troops  in  effecting  an  honourable  retreat. 

On  a  spur  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  lies,  on  our  left  as 
we  descend  to  the  Skala,  is  an  ancient  sarcophagus,  apparently  in 
its  original  position.  The  Skala  AliverioH,^  V4  ^r.  from  the  village, 
is  probably  on  the  site  of  Porthm6s,  a  ferry-station  often  mentioned 
by  the  ancients.  Some  of  the  steamers  call  here,  and  there  are 
generally  passenger-boats  to  Chalkis  or  Laurion  to  be  found,  but 
the  latter  do  not  start  unless  they  have  ten  passengers  (3-4  dr. 
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each  pers.).  —  A  tall  Yenetian  tower  and  a  ruined  castle  rise  on 
the  coast  1  M.  to  the  S.,  but  there  are  no  ancient  remains  near  them. 

We  now  follow  the  carriage-road  to  Konmi  (p.  226),  to  a  point 
just  short  of  (II/4  hr.)  the  wretched  Tillage  of  Velouiia,  Farther 
on  we  pass  near  a  ruined  mediaeyal  castle  and  helow  the  vlUage  of 
KoutoumcnUd  Ton  the  left).  Our  rente  next  skirts  the  edge  of  a 
marshy  valley  (often  under  water),  to  the  S.E.  of  which  rises  a  steep 
rocky  hill.  The  medisval  ruins  which  crown  this  height  occupy  the 
site  of  the  Acropolis  of  the  ancient  little  town  of  Dyntos,  The  village 
of  the  same  name  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  (ca.  8  hrs.  from  Eretria), 
and  in  its  neighbourhood  are  some  ancient  walls  and  towers,  gates 
(especially  that  on  the  S.E.  side),  a  large  rock-hewn  sarcophagus, 
and  a  cistern.  The  cells  inside  the  E.  wall  which  at  that  period 
served  as  dwellings  may  still  be  recognized. 

Our  farther  course  leads  past  a  considerable  number  of  ruins 
among  which  those  near  the  village  of  Zarka,  to  the  left,  perhaps 
mark  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zdretra.  At  this  point  we  catch  a  glimpse 
to  the  right  of  a  deep  bay  running  far  into  the  land,  with  the  island  of 
Kavalianij  perhaps  the  ancient  Olaukonnesos^  at  its  mouth.  Before 
reaching  (3  hrs.  from  Velousla)  Harmyropdtamo  we  pass  a  spring, 
where  two  ancient  sarcophagi  are  used  as  water-troughs.  From  the 
height  to  which  the  road  now  ascends  we  overlook  the  E.  coast  of 
the  island  as  far  as  the  dreaded  Kavo  Doro  (p.  224),  while  on  the 
W.  we  see  the  Bay  of  Stoura,  in  which  lies  the  rugged  and  straggling 
island  of  Stouroniaij  the  MgiLtia  of  the  ancients.  Beyond  the  village 
of  MtBocKdri  we  reach  a  point  called  Dilisiy  marked  by  ancient  and 
modem  ruini  and  by  a  spring  of  good  water.  Thence  the  route  leads 
over  hills,  through  defiles,  and  across  a  small  plain  to  (872  hrs.) 
the  village  of  Stoura  (800  inhab.),  situated  on  the  slopes  of  a 
double-peaked  hill.  Opposite  the  white  church  of  the  Panagia  is 
a  caftf.  The  ancient  Styra,  a  town  of  the  Dryopians,  which  is  named 
along  with  Eretria  in  the  history  of  the  Persian  wars,  lay  8/4  M.  from 
here,  on  the  coast,  but  hardly  a  trace  of  it  now  remains. 

An  interesting  excursion  may  be  made  from  Stoura  to  the  so-called 
'Dragon  Houses'.  We  climb  by  a  steep  path  to  O/2  hr.)  the  liepression 
between  the  peaks  above  the  village,  and  follow  a  track  past  some  ancient 
quarries,  which  still  contain  half-hewn  blocks,  unfinished  columns,  per- 
pendicularly cut  walls,  and  the  like.  In  16^20  min.  we  reach  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  where  stand  three  ancient  but  well-preserved 
stone-huts,  known  as  the  Dragon  Houses  (Ma  spftia  toG  Drikou').  These 
huts,  made  of  massive  slabs  of  stone,  were  probably  shelters  for  quarry- 
men.  —  The  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  climbing  the  neighbouring 
hill  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  which  is  surmounted  by  the  Prankish  castle  of 
Larmena  and  a  chapel  of  the  saint,  and  affords  a  fine  view  of  Eubcea  and 
of  the  Attic  coast. 

Stoura  is  about  5-6  hrs.  ride  from  Karystos;  but  the  route 
passes  through  no  village  or  town  with  the  exception  of  the  hamlet 
of  Kapsala,  close  to  Stoura.  It  runs  partly  along  mountain-slopes, 
partly  over  chains  of  hills,  and  finally  across  a  spacious  plain.  About 
halfway  is  the  *Bey's  Spring'  (tou  p^  -^  Pp6ai;).        GooqIc 
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The  modern  KarystOB  (1370  inhab.),  where  a  poor  khan  ofTers 
accommodation,  is  the  capital  of  S.  Enbosa,  and  was  founded  after 
the  War  of  Independence.  The  ancient  town  of  the  same  name 
was  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  more  than  ^2  ^f*  inland, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Megalorevma^  which  is  spanned  by  a  stone 
bridge.  It  was  compelled  to  supply  auxiliaries  by  the  Persians,  and 
on  that  account  was  afterwards  laid  under  contribution  by  Themi- 
stokles ;  in  Roman  times  it  was  famous  for  its  light-green  marble 
(cipoUino).  Its  site  Is  called  Palaeochdra  (old  town)  and  is  occupied 
by  lemon -gro Yes,  ivy- wreathed  medisval  ruins,  and  the  metropolitan 
church  of  the  Transfiguration  (*Metam6rp  hosis  tou  Sot^ros).  The  top 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  (1  hr.  from  the 
sea),  is  occupied  by  medisval  buildings.  The  view  includes  a  large 
number  of  villages,  the  ancient  quarries  near  the  village  of  Myli 
(with  unfinished  drums  for  columns),  and  the  peak  of  Ocha. 

From  Karystos  we  may  make  the  ascent  of  Mt.  Ocha  (5260  ft.), 
generally  now  called  8t.  Elias^  after  a  chapel  of  that  saint,  in 
3V2  ^rs.  We  ascend  by  Palaochora  and  OrambidSy  the  latter  also 
situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Acropolis  and  then  past  the  arches  of 
a  medisBval  aqueduct  and  several  mills.  The  last  part  of  the  ascent 
is  practicable  for  walkers  only.  From  the  chapel  a  climb  of  a  few 
minutes  more,  over  smooth  rocks,  brings  us  to  a  very  ancient  build- 
ing, under  the  shelter  of  a  massive  rock,  resembling  the  ^dragon 
houses^  described  at  p.  223,  and  also  called  Spiti  tou  Drakou  by  the 
peasants.  It  was  formerly  looked  upon  as  the  ancient  (Dryopian) 
Temple  of  Hera  Teleia,  but  the  excellence  of  the  polygonal  masonry 
and  the  fact  that  the  walls  are  nearly  all  built  with  horizontal 
courses  preclude  any  earlier  date  than  the  6th  century.  The  position 
of  the  doorway,  too,  and  the  two  window  spaces  in  the  S.  wall  are 
entirely  foreign  to  the  idea  of  a  temple.  The  total  length  of  the 
building  is  41  ft.  8  in.  and  the  total  breadth  25  ft.  3  in.  The  roof 
is  formed  by  successive  projecting  courses  of  stone,  bevelled  ofif 
inside ;  these  do  not  now  meet  in  the  middle,  but  in  antiquity  the 
opening  probably  had  an  external  covering,  to  which  the  fragments 
strewn  around  may  have  belonged.  —  A  splendid  •Vibw  is  obtained 
from  the  rock  rising  above  the  temple  on  the  N. 

About  5  brs.  to  the  N.B.  of  Karystos,  1  hr.  from  Dramesi,  is  another 
group  of  Dryopian  stone  buildings,  now  called  Archampolia  (vulgo  Chnr- 
chambaiis).  About  8  hrs.  farther  on  is  the  promontory  of  Xavo  Doro,  the 
ancient  JTapftoreiM,  known  from  the  legend  of  Nauplioa,  father  of  the  un- 
fortunate Palamedes.  He  kindled  here  false  beacons  tb  decoy  the  Qreek 
ships  returning  from  Troy,  but  as  his  chief  enemies  TJlysses  and  Aga- 
memnon escaped,  he  threw  himself  into  the  sea.    A  lighthouse  stands  here. 

Another  remarkable  relic  of  antiquity  is  the  Helldnikoa,  a  terrace 
with  massive  supporting  walls,  about  2/4  M.  from  the  village  of  Piata- 
nistdi,  which  is  situated  8  hrs.  to  the  E.  of  Karystos.  Palaeo-Kastri  on  the 
coast,  2  hrs.  farther  to  the  E.,  is  probably  the  little  port  of  Geraeiidg^  famous 
for  its  temple  of  Poseidon. 

A  market-boat  leaves  Karystos  for  Laurion  (p.  119  j  3*/2  dr. 
each  pers.)  several  times  a  week. 
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c  From  Chalkif  to  Koomi  (Kyme), 

Bridle-paihf  15  hn.,  including  the  ascent  oftbeDelph,  iShrs.  Night- 
qnarters  poor.  —  From  Konmi  to  AUverl,  Qi/zhrs.  —  MacDowall  A  Barbour's 
steamer  leaves  the  Piraeus  every  Tues.  for  Lanrion,  Kyme  (Konmi),  and 
Skyros  (comp.  the  Synopsis,  p.  xviiie). 

The  patli,  following  pretty  closely  the  couise  of  the  Venetian 
aquednct  (p.  220),  leads  to  the  B.  through  the  fertile  Plain  of 
Ampdia.  40  min.  Vromousa.  At  (20  min.)  Stoppet  the  path  begins 
to  ascend  gradually.  Near  (Y2  ^O  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Elias  we 
reach  the  bed  of  a  stream  flowing  towards  yasillk6  (p.  220),  the 
general  course  of  which  we  now  ascend.  About  3  hrs.  after  leaving 
Chalkis  we  reach  the  small  table-land  of  PissonaSy  a  little  to  the 
right  of  the  village  of  that  name,  with  its  Venetian  tower.  Tower- 
ing above  the  lower  spurs  is  the  bare  pyramidal  peak  of  the  Delph 
(5725  ft.)i  the  flanks  of  which  are  wooded  with  flr. 

The  ascent  of  the  Belph  (79  AiX«p>),  the  ancient  A(pouc)  is  made  from 
Pissonas,  passing  (1  hr.)  Vouno,  near  the  Springi  of  Hagioi  StMhanos^ 
and  (1  hr.)  Steiti,  which  may  also  be  reached  by  a  ddtour  vi&  Kennbid. 
Here  we  obtain  a  view  of  an  ancient  channel  for  the  brook  cut  deep  in 
the  rocks  about  1/2  M.  distant.  From  Steni  we  take  21/2  brs.  more  to  reach 
the  snmmit,  whence  Mt.  Athos  can  be  seen  to  the  N.  in  clear  weather. 

The  massive  chain  called  Xerovouni,  or  PlatanoB  (4690  ft.), 
wMch  adjoins  the  Delph  on  the  S.E.,  is  equally  barren.  Beyond 
(II/4  hr.)  Poumo,  on  a  hill  to  the  8.  of  the  stream,  we  lose  sight 
of  the  aqueduct,  which  ascends  towards  the  Chapel  of  Hagios 
Stephanos.  Below  the  high -lying  village  of  Mistro  or  Mystrou 
(IY2  ^r-  farther  on),  near  a  mill,  is  a  khan,  which,  however,  oflfers 
no  accommodation  except  bare  walls.  Adjacent  rises  a  Venetian 
tower. 

We  now  ascend  along  the  slopes  of  the  Xerovouni,  and  in  about 
1^2  1^*  reach  a  point  commanding  a  flne  retrospect  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  mainland  as  far  as  Pamassos  and  Helikon.  In  3/4  hr. 
more  the  sea  comes  into  sight  on  the  E.,  and  also  the  E.  coast  of 
Euboea  as  far  as  the  forked  summit  of  Mt.  Ocha.  Numerous  vil- 
lages also  come  into  view  as  we  proceed.  After  passing  near  the 
hamlet  of  Monodris,  with  its  mediaeval  tower,  we  reach  (874  hrs.) 
Oagia^  situated  in  a  fertile  district.  From  (^4  hr.)  Neochorif  which 
our  route  passes,  we  may  ascend  to  the  Palae6ka8tro  of  Episkopi 
(Y2  k^Oj  ^^®  ^^  *^®  principal  ruins  In  Euboea,  with  both  ancient 
and  mediffival  walls.  V2  ^'  Vrysis;  V2  ^r.  Dyrevmata;  ^4^1, 
KonUtraea;  72^'*  ^c^l^^ifi'  At  (1  hr.)  Kaatravold  we  obtain  a 
flne  view  of  two-peaked  Oxylithoa.  On  a  pleasant  plateau,  hardly 
3/4  hr.  farther  on,  lies  — 

Konmi  (offlcially  Kyme),  where  we  obtain  accommodation  and 
meals  at  the  Xenodoehton  Anatoli,  kept  by  G.  Apostolos,  in  the  Platfa 
(bed  IV2  drO-  The  trade  of  the  little  town  (4840  inhab.),  which 
also  carries  on  the  culture  of  the  vine,  extends  as  far  as  the  S.  of 
Russia.  The  ancient  Kyme  seems  rather  to  have  stood  on  Cape 
Kowni,  3  M.  distant,  or  on  the  site  of  the  ruins  adjoining  the  chapel 
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of  Hagioi  QeorgioSj  274  M.  off,  near  the  secluded  convent  of  Hagios 
Soter,  —  A  field  of  lignite  or  brown  coal,  3  M.  to  the  N.W.  of  Koumi, 
has  been  worked  under  the  direction  of  German  officials  since  1834, 
but  without  any  great  result.  The  fossil  flora  of  the  mineral  is 
interesting. 

A  picturesque  road  leads  from  Koumi  to  Aliveri  in  6Y2-7  hrs., 
passing  numerous  villages,  several  of  which  possess  Venetian  towers. 
About  halfway,  in  the  S.  part  of  the  plain  of  Avlon&ri,  stands  the 
Byzantine  church  of  Hagia  Thekla,  where  a  frequented  fair  (Pane- 
gyris)  taken  place  every  year,  lasting  from  the  24th  to  the  28th 
September.  —  Aliv^rif  see  p.  222. 

d.  Erom  Chalkii  to  Xerochori.   Artemision. 

From  Chalkis  to  Achmii  Agd%  where  the  night  is  spent,  good  road, 
in  9  hrs.)  thence  to  Xerochori^  9-10  hrs.;  thence  to  the  Bkala  of  Oreous^ 
11/4  hr.  —  From  Xerochori  to  Achmet  Aga  vi&  KourbdM  iArtemUicnXt 
Hellenikd,  and  Hagia  jlnna,  about  19  hrs. 

The  road  leaves  Chalkis  near  the  Yelibabas  (p.  220j  and  skirts 
a  shallow  bay,  where  we  observe  numerous  remains  of  ancient 
tombs.  The  Harp&gion,  whence  Zeus  carried  off  the  beautiful  youth 
Ganymede,  is  conjectured  to  have  been  below  the  cypress  and  myitlo* 
surrrounded  village  of  Vathondas,  At(372l^rs.  from  Chalkis)  XasW- 
£a«3  numerous  remains,  apparently  of  an  ancient  marble  temple,  have 
been  found  near  the  church.  A  few  minutes  later  we  cross  the  bed 
of  a  river.  About  3  M.  to  the  right  of  our  road,  and  the  same  distance 
to  the  N.  of  the  village  of  Psoc/ind,  lies  the  large  Venetian  castle  of 
Kastri.  The  scenery  now  becomes  wilder,  and  the  road  gradually 
ascends.  From  the  crest  of  the  ridge,  where  (2^4  ^*  iiom.  Kastel- 
Iss)  a  copious  spring  rises,  we  enjoy  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  £uri- 
pos,  with  Chalkis  and  the  mountains  opposite,  and  of  the  Delph 
(p.  225),  while  to  the  N.  we  survey  the  magnificent  forests  of  N. 
Eubcea,  with  the  islands  of  Sklathos  and  Sk6pelos  in  the  distance. 

Our  route  now  runs  through  fine  mountain  scenery,  passing 
near  an  ancient  castle  (perhaps  the  Klimakae  of  the  ancients)  after- 
wards rebuilt  by  the  Venetians,  and  then  descending  to  the  little 
convent  of  Hagioa  Oeorgios.  We  next  traverse  a  long  valley,  clothed 
with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  arbutus  and  myrtle  and  watered  by  the 
KyreuSy  a  branch  of  the  ancient  BoudoroSy  and  reach  (29/4  hrs.) 
Achmit  Aga,  an  extensive  property  belonging  to  Mr.  Noel,  ao 
Englishman,  whose  house  occupies  the  highest  point  in  the  village, 
and  who  receives  travellers  provided  with  an  introduction.  Night- 
quarters  may  also  be  obtained  in  the  village. 

The  next  part  of  our  route,  passing  through  the  fine  mountain 
and  forest  scenery  of  N.  Eubcsa,  is  very  picturesque.  We  skirt  the 
E.  base  of  t]ie  Kandili  Mts.,  passing  the  village  oiSpathari^  and 
then  traverse  the  valley  of  Pharakla  (about  3  hrs.),  which  is  watersA 
by  the  NeleHsj  the  second  main  branch  of  the  ancient  Boudaxof. 
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From  this  point  a  path  diverges  to  tlie  left  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  little  town 
of  Limn*  (3060  inbab.)  on  the  W.  coast  of  £ub(£a,  the  port  of  export  for 
the  magnesite  found  in  this  district.  Limne  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  JBgae^  which,  like  other  places  of  the  same  name,  claims  to  have 
had  a  palace  of  Poseidon  in  its  vicinity,  and  to  hare  given  its  name  to 
the  £gean  Sea.  —  Steamers,  see  p.  199. 

About  100  paces  to  the  W.  of  (1  hr.)  Mandianikd  aie  the  found- 
ations of  an  anoient  stronghold.  We  pass  the  high-lying  village  of 
Kokkinomilia  and  in  5-6  hn.  more  reach  Xeiochori.  The  route  by 
the  carriage-road  to  Hagia  Anna  (p.  228)  and  thence  by  bridle- 
path to  Kokkinomilia  takes  2  hrs.  longer. 

Xeroehori  (8460  inhab. ;  food  and  lodging  at  the  XenodocMon 
Artemis,  kept  by  Zakas,  bed  li/2  dr.),  the  capital  of  the  N.  par^  of 
the  igland,  with  several  large  chnrches  and  caf^s,  lies  on  the  Xiro- 
potamos,  in  a  fertile  plain  rich  in  com  and  wine,  and  is  enclosed 
by  beautifully  wooded  mountains.  This  plain  formerly  belonged  to 
the  ancient  city  of  Histiaea,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians 
under  Perikles  in  B.  0.  466,  and  retained  under  their  dominion  by 
the  planting  of  a  colony  in  the  neighbouring  Oreds  ('QpetS^).  After 
thePeloponnesianWarHistiiBa-Oreos  allied  itself  with  the  Spartans, 
but  subseqsently  entered  the  Attic  naval  league.  Later  it  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Macedonians  and  the  Romans. 

The  site  of  Histuba  may  be  looked  for  with  tolerable  certainty 
at  the  village  of  9tou8  OreofU,  1  hr.  to  the  W.  of  Xeroch6ri.  This 
village  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  partly  artificial  mound,  crowned  with  a 
medisval  castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  anoient  blocks  have  been 
immured.  About  Y2  M.  farther  on  is  the  Skala  of  OreouSf  where 
the  Greek  steamers  eall  (p.  199).  —  O&bos  lay  on  the  coast,  2V2^* 
to  the  W.  Its  Acropolis  stood  on  the  hill,  adjoining  the  town  on  the  N., 
now  covered  with  bushes  and  the  remains  of  a  Yenetio-Turkish 
fortress.  Opposite  the  rocky  island  with  the  chapel  of  the  Panagia 
Niaidtissay  which  is  about  50  paces  from  the  shore  and  closed  the 
mouth  of  the  ancient  harbour,  was  a  second  citadel,  which  played 
an  important  part  in  the  siege  of  Oreos  by  the  Romans  and  their 
ally,  Attalos  II.  of  Pergamon. 

About  SV4  hrs.  to  the  S.W.  of  Xerochuri,  beyond  Varvdraf  which  con- 
tains one  of  the  largest  plane-trees  in  Greece,  and  Hagiog^  lies  lApsds^ 
whose  ancient  name  of  JEdSpsds  is  now  once  more  current,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  picturesque  district.  The  warm  sulphur-springs  here 
(90-180^)  were  as  much  frequented  in  ancient  times,  especially  in  the  Roman 
period,  as  they  are  today.  Roman  baths,  called  'Baths  of  Sulla",  were 
discovered  here  in  1904  by  the  Archeeological  Society.  The  season  lasts 
from  mid-April  to  September.  There  are  three  hotels:  Thermu  de  SyUa, 
with  baths,  B.  5-10,  pens.  Tind.  baths)  15-20  dr.  \  Heraldiony  near  the  bathing- 
establishment,  R.  6,  bed  4  dr. ;  and  Stadion,  bed  3-5  dr.,  the  two  last  with 
restaurants.  Steamboats  from  the  Pireeus  call  almost  daily  in  summer.  — 
The  pvomontory  of  Lithada,  5  hrs.  farther  to  the  W.,  on  which  is  a  village 
9f  the  tame  name,  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  mainland  opposite. 

To  theN.E.  of  Xeroch6ri  the  spurs  of  the  finely  wooded  moun- 
tains project  far  into  the  ooast-plain.  The  oak  and  pine  woods  now 
give  pUce  to  the  wild  olive,  the  bushy  holm-oak,  the  lowly  arbutus, 
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and  yarioufl  other  shrubs.  Our  route  passes  through  the  yillages  of 
AsmSni  and  Kourhdtsi  (about  2  hrs.  from  Xeroch6ri).  From  May 
till  September  the  sardine-fishery  on  the  coast  here  attracts  fisher- 
men from  all  quarters.  A  strip  of  land  along  the  coast,  13  ft.  wide, 
is  granted  free  to  the  fishermen  for  building  their  huts. 

A  spot  near  a  ruin  known  as  ati  Oiorgi,  about  1/2  M.  from 
Konrbatsi,  has  been  identified  as  the  site  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis 
Proseoa  (*the  eastward-looking  Artemis'),  which  in  ancient  times 
gaVe  name  to  this  whole  coast-district.  Here,  at  ArtemisioiL  (Ar^ 
temmum),  the  first  naval  encounter  between  the  Greeks  and  the 
Persians  took  place  in  July,  B.C.  480. 

The  Persian  fleet,  steering  out  of  the  Thermaic  Golf  and  along  the 
peninsula  of  Magnesia,  was  awaited  off  tbe  coast  of  Artemision  by  the 
Greek  squadron  under  EuryhiadBs  and  ThemittoklBs.  After  long  hesitation 
the  Greek  attacked  the  main  body  of  the  Persians  jnst  as  twilight  began. 
The  latter  sought  to  surround  tlieir  assailants,  but  the  Greeks  fonned 
quickly  in  a  circle ,  and  captured  30  vessels.  Lyiomedes  of  Athens  had 
the  honour  of  capturing  the  first  Persian  ship.  Luck  also  was  on  the  side 
of  the  Greeks  \  200  hostile  ships  were  wrecked  by  a  storm  while  endeav- 
ouring to  sail  round  Euboea,  and  53  fresh  Attic  triremes  reinforced  the 
patriotic  fleet.  Another  attack  was  made,  again  in  the  evening ;  and  after 
a  keen  and  not  unsuccessful  fight,  the  Greeks  returned  to  Artemision  with 
the  Oilician  ships.  Kext  day  the  Persians  attacked  at  midday.  They  ad- 
vanced in  a  semicircle  in  order  to  shut  in  the  Greeks  against  the  coast; 
but  this  formation  produced  a  block  in  the  centre  where  the  ships  had 
not  room  to  move  freely.  Against  this  point  the  Greeks  directed  their 
attack,  led  by  the  skilful  Athenians.  The  battie  lasted  till  Bight-fsOl, 
and  though  it  was  by  no  means  a  decisive  victory,  still,  as  Prof.  Curtiua 
says,  '*the  patriotic^ fleet  received  its  baptism  of  blood;  it  was  the  pre- 
lude to  the  Hellenic  naval  victories\  After  the  battle  the  Gr<F6ks  steered 
for  the  Euripos. 

We  may  extend  our  journey,  for  the  most  part  skirting  the 
coast,  to  Agrio  Botani  (2^/4  hrs.  from  Kourbatsi),  which  commands  a 
view  of  the  small  islands  of  Pontikonesia,  (i  hr.)  Hellenikd,  and 
(3^4  hrs.)  Va8ilik6;  and  thence  via  KoUikid  and  Achlddi  to  the 
prosperous  village  of  (5  hrs.)  Hagia  Anna  (1460  inhab.) ,  where 
there  is  a  xenodoohfon,  with  a  room  for  strangers.  From  H&gla 
Anna  a  good  road  leads  to  Pdeki^  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Boudoros  (p.  226),  with  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town 
of  Kerinthos,  and  then  strikes  inland  to  Mantoudi^  with  magnesite 
quarries,  and  past  the  seaport  of  Kymasi  to  (43/4  hrs.)  Achmit  Aga 
(p.  226). 


21.  The  Cyclades. 

For  Steamboat  Boutes  in  addition  to  those  specially  indicated  in  the 
following  headings,  see  the  Synopsis  at  pp.  zviiie,  f.  Enquiry  should  also 
be  made  at  the  agencies  in  the  Piraeus. 

The  islands  to  which  the  ancients  gave  the  name  of  Cyclades 
He  in  a  circle  of  which  Delos  forms  the  centre.  They  are  inhabited 
by  lonians,  and  consist  of  24  large  and  about  200  smaller  islands 
resting,  like  the  Sporades  in  the  E.,  on  a  submarine  plateau  whioh 
extends  in  a  semicircle  from  the  extreme  points  of  Attioa  and 
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Enboea  in  a  S.E.  and  £.  direction  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
They  are  approximately  represented  by  the  modem  nomos  of  the 
Gyclades  (p.  Ixii),  which  embraces  8yra^  AndroB^  TenoBj  Naxos^ 
Keoy  Melosj  and  Tkera^  with  their  adjacent  islets.  The  Gyclades 
are  monntainous  thioaghont.  The  geological  formation  of  the  N. 
islands  consists  of  calcareoas  limestone,  slate,  gneiss,  and  marble, 
the  islands  to  the  S.  being  partly  composed  of  eruptive  rocks, 
principally  trachyte.  Perennial  streams  are  almost  entirely  absent, 
the  winter  rains  swiftly  finding  their  way  to  the  sea  in  the  form 
of  destructive  torrents.  This  does  not  apply,  however,  to  the  fer- 
tile Naxos. 

a.  Syra,  Kea^  and  Thermia  (KythnosJ. 

Syra.  —  Stsau£BS  fbom  the  Pib^ds  :  Iftw  Hellenic  Steamihip  Co.^  Hon., 
^Thurs.,  Frid.,  A  Sat.  at  9  p.m.  (direct);  the  boat  leaving  on  Sat.  at  10  p.m. 
calls  also  at  Laurion,  Kea,  and  Kythnos  (fares  18  dr.  60,  9  dr.  601.).  -^ 
MacDowatt  <fr  Bartxiw^  Sun.  A  Thurs.  8  p.m.,  direct  (9  fr.,  6  fr.  50  c).  — 
Deshiinu  <fr  Jtumoulatoty  Frid.  7p.m.  —  Ooudes,  on  alternate  Tues.  at  7  p.m.,  etc. 

The  island  of  Syra  oi  Syros  (31  sq.  M.)  is  the  commercial  centre 
of  the  Oyclades.  A  deep  indentation  in  the  £.  coast  forms  the  bay 
in  which  lies  Hermoupolis,  the  capital. 

Htrmoipolil.  —  Disembarkation,  1  dr.  A  strict  bargain  should  be 
made  with  the  boatmen,  who  at  first  make  extravagant  demand! ;  they 
understand  Italian.  —  Steamboat  offices  to  the  right  of  the  landing-stage. 

Hotels.  HdTEL  DB  LA  ViLLB  (^v.  Tf^c  iiiXco>Oi  HOtbl  d'Anolbtbbbb, 
both  in  the  Platfa,  B.  from  3  dr.  (bargain  necessary),  with  restaurants.  " 
C(tfi  aad  Can/eetioner  in  the  Platfa. 

Britiah  Consnl,  WiUiam  H.  Cottrell,  JS$q. 

Hermoiipolis  or  Nea-Syros,  a  town  with  17,900  inhab.,  the  seat 
of  the  nomarch  of  the  Gyclades,  a  Roman  Catholic  bishop,  and  a 
Greek  archbishop,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  two  hills.  It  owes 
its  origin  to  the  refugees  from  Chios  and  Psara,  who  settled  here 
after  the  devastation  of  their  island>homes  in  1821.  Its  trade  was 
fostered  by  its  favourable  situation  on  the  direct  route  of  steamers 
for  Constantinople  and  the  Black  Sea,  which  until  the  last  quarter 
of  the  19th  cent,  ignored  the  Piraeus.  Now,  however,  Hermoupolis 
is  far  surpassed  by  the  Piraeus  and  Patras. 

The  town  consists  of  two  main  streets  and  the  large  square 
(Platfa)  in  which  the  hotels  and  the  large  Demarcheion  or  town-hall 
are  situated.  In  the  latter  building  are  the  Post  Office  (groundfloor, 
on  the  right),  and  at  the  back,  to  the  left,  the  Museum,  The  col- 
lection of  antiquities  includes  sepulchral  reliefs  of  the  Hellenistic 
period  from  the  island  of  Rheneia  (p.  238)  and  a  heroic  relief  (in 
the  first  room),  besides  a  female  statue,  a  medallion  of  the  Roman 
period,  and  some  very  ancient  sepulchral  inscriptions  (in  the  second 
loom).  Behind  the  Demarcheion  to  the  right  stands  the  Apollo 
2Wtfe,  Adjoining  the  Platfa  rises  the  Hayia  Metamorphosis y  or 
Church  of  the  Transfiguration.    To  the  N.  lies  the  new  townj^with 
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the  handsome  domed  church  of  St,  Nicholas  Trachilas.  To  the  S. 
is  the  old  town,  which  possesses  ship-building  yards  and  a  much- 
frequented  spring. 

A  wide  street  ascends ,  at  places  by  flights  of  steps,  to  the  med- 
iieval  Pal^o-Sybos,  which  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Roman  Catholic  descendants  of  Venetian  settlers.  These  persons, 
who  stood  under  French  protection  during  the  Turkish  domination, 
have  always  felt  more  or  less  antagonistic  to  the  orthodox  Greeks 
and  they  took  little  share  in  the  War  of  Liberation.  On  the  highest 
point  (1  hr.)  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St,  Oeorge 
(590  ft.),  commanding  an  admirable  view  of  Syra  and  the  sur- 
rounding islands.  —  A  still  more  extensive  view  is  obtained  from 
the  Pybgos  (1615  ft.),  a  hill  consisting  of  marble  veined  vrith  mica. 
The  path  to  the  top  begins  about  halfway  up  the  hill  of  St.  George, 
turns  to  the  left  at  the  dye-works,  and  farther  on  ascends  in  an 
almost  straight  direction.  About  i/2  hr.  from  the  summit  stands  the 
recently-built  church  of  Hagia  Paraskeve  (835  ft. ;  the  priests  offer 
refreshments). 

Those  who  have  a  whole  day  to  spend  here  shoald  not  fail  to  visit 
the  Panoffia  detta  Oraxia,  beantifally  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the 
island  and  reached  by  an  easy  carriage  road,  passing  throagh  the  best 
cultivated  part  of  the  island  (2-3  hrs. ;  carr.  15  dr.).  Those  who  prefer 
to  wsklk  shoald  ask  to  be  shown  the  footpath,  which  if  shorter  but  more 
toilsome  (Uft  hr.).  A  good  but  somewhat  expensive  dinner  may  be  ob" 
tained  in  the  coffee  •  house  at  the  Panagia  della  Orasia.  —  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  pre-Hellenic  Ntcropolit^  the  clay  urns  found  in  which  are 
now  at  Athens. 

Kea.  —  Stbahbbs  fbou  the  Pibacs  :  New  Hellenic  Steamship  Co.^  Sat. 
10  p.m.,  in  71/2  hrs.  (to  Syra,  seep.  229)  j  information  regarding  other  lines 
may  be  obtained  at  the  Pirflans. 

K^a  (popularly  T«i4),  the  Keds  of  antiquity,  is  a  fertile  and  well- 
watered  island,  67  sq.  M.  in  area,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Kythnos  (p.  231)  and  Seriphos  (30  sq.  M. ;  rich 
in  iron)  forms  an  eparchy.  The  steamer  anchors  in  the  bay  of  Hagiot 
Nikolaos,  on  which  lay  the  ancient  seaport  of  Koresia,  The  capital, 
which  also  is  called  Kia,  numbers  4630  inhab.  and  is  situated  in- 
land, 21/2  M.  to  the  S.E  ,  at  the  foot  of  Hagios  Elias  (1866  ft.).  On 
its  site  stood  the  ancient  lulls j  the  native  town  of  the  poet  Simonides 
and  his  nephew  Bacchylides  (6-5th  cent.  B.C.);  the  fortifications  of 
the  ancient  citadel  may  still  be  recognized  on  the  N.  About  ^3  M. 
to  the  E.,  in  the  mountains,  is  a  colossal  antique  lion,  hewn  out  of 
the  rock.  Rising  above  a  bay  to  the  N.W.  (on  the  S.E.  coast)  rise 
the  great  terraced  walls  which  once  enclosed  the  town  of  KaHhttea; 
below  them  a  small  church  and  a  few  houses.  On  a  rock  projectiag 
from  the  lower  terrace  are  the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  Apollo  in 
the  Doric  style ;  the  fine  polygonal  masonry  facing  the  upper  terrace, 
farther  to  the  N.,  contains  a  block  20  ft.  long  bearing  an  ancient 
inscription,  while  on  the  terrace  itself  are  the  foundations,  of  blue 
limestone,  of  a  marble  temple.  The  traces  of  antique  walls  near  the 
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bay  of  Kavia,  on  the  S. W.  coast,  mark  the  site  of  the  town  of  Poeessa. 
On  the  way  ^m  this  point  to  lulis  lies  the  convent  of  Hagia  Marina^ 
the  court  of  which  contains  an  old  Greek  tower  in  good  preservation. 

KjtlinOf.  —  Stsaueb  frou  tub  Pib^eus:  New  Hellenic  SteamsMp  Co.., 
Sat.  10 p.m.  (via  Kea)  in  lOVi  ^n).    Comp.  p.  229. 

Kytkno8  (33  sq.  M.),  the  modem  Thermid,  also  possesses  a  number 
of  ancient  rnins.  Those  of  the  former  capital  itself,  Kythnosj  now 
called  Evraedkcutro^  are  to  be  found  on  a  lofty  cliff  (490  ft.)  midway 
along  the  W.  coast  In  a  corresponding  position  on  the  N.E.  coast 
lies  PcUaedkiMtrOj  to  the  N.W.  of  the  bay  of  Hagia  Irene.  The  warm 
springs,  to  which  the  island  owes  its  modem  name,  are  much  fre- 
quented in  summer.  Kythnot,  or  Meisaria,  the  present  capital,  lies 
4  M.  to  the  S.  of  the  bay  of  Ir^ne,  off  which  the  steamers  stop. 

b.  Xykonof.  Delof. 

SxBAMBBS  FBOM  THB  Pi&SDS  TO  MrKOMOs :  Nitp  Hdlenic  Steamship  Co., 
Sat.  9 p.m. ;  DiakaiiSjWed.  8  p.m.  Both  these  touch  at  Syra  and  Tenoa,  ar- 
riving  at  Mykonoa  at  noon  the  next  day  (the  latter  boat  retnrna  the  same 
afkemooB,  the  former  11/3*2  days  later).  Another  steamboat  leaves  Syba 
on  Tuet.  at  7  a.m.  for  Hykonos  (10.30  a.m.)*  returning  at  noon  (arr.  ai 
Syra  4  p.m.).  —  Delos  is  not  a  steamboat-station. 

The  island  of  Mykonos  (35  sq.M.)  is  one  of  the  more  important 
little  trade-centres  of  the  Cyclades.  The  steamers,  which  after 
leaving  Syra  usually  touch  at  Tenos  (p.  259),  call  at  the  capital 
town  of  — 

XykonOf  •  —  Accoumodatiom  at  the  Konsolina  and  McUamaUnia  house, 
R.  2*3  dr.,  meals  to  order.  —  French  consular  agent,  M.  Kamvants. 

MykonoBj  In  modem  Greek  Kamenaki  (called  Chora  by  the 
natives),  a  pleasant  town  with  3200  inhabitants,  lies  In  a  semicircle 
round  a  bay  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  large  rocky  island,  apparently 
on  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital.  At  the  E.  end  of  the  town  lies  a 
beautiful  garden,  laid  out  in  the  18th  cent,  (visitors  admitted). 
Over  the  door  of  an  adjacent  house  is  a  late-Greek  tomb  relief. 

The  objects  found  In  the  Excavations  in  Delos  and  Bheneia 
(p.  238;  the  best  specimens  were  sent  to  Athens),  for  which  a  new 
museum  is  being  built  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town,  are  temporarily 
preserved  In  four  houses  near  the  church  of  Hagia  Kyriake.  Ad- 
mission is  obtained  on  application  to  Dr.  Stavropoulos,  the  superin- 
tendent of  antiquities,  or  to  the  Epitiritis  (guardian),  J.  Kokolis. 
Visitors  are  forbidden  to  take  photographs  or  to  make  notes. 

House  I  (the  residence  of  M.  Kamvanis).  Museum  of  Sculpture.  On 
the  right  are  archaic  lifesize  female  figures,  of  the  so-called  Spes  type,  in 
gracefel  flowing  drapery,  some  of  which  are  perhaps  votive  statues  of 
priestesses  of  Artemis;  on  the  left,  male  figures  of  a  similar  kind;  in  the 
Biiddle,  unong  other  archaic  sculptures,  are  two  lions,  the  left  hand  of 
tfce  Kaxian  colossus  (p.  234),  and  some  heads.  Then  several  statues, 
keads,  etc.,  fragments  of  sculpture  and  architecture  (torso  of  Pan  with 
•yHax)',  two  fragmentary  •Beliefs  in  the  best  Attic  style  representing  a 
WOBian  sitting  and  a  lioness  tearing  a  stag;  relief  of  two  men  with  pointed 
tats,  one  carrying   a   measuring-rod,   the  other   a  chirel  and  a  hammer, 
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standing  beside  an  altar,  which  was  originally  painted  (this  relief  was 
discovered  in  1881  near  the  Temple  of  the  Foreign  Oods,  p.  237). 

House  n,  opposite.  IntcripHoni.  Steles  recording  treasures  handed 
over  to  the  Delian  officials,  decrees  of  honour  of  the  Delians  and  other 
Greek  states,  and  other  records.  Bases  of  statues  with  honorary  and  votive 
inscriptions,  inscriptions  taken  from  buildings,  graffiti,  handles  of  amphone 
stamped  with  names,  etc. 

Home  III.  VateSt  including  the  rich  collection  discovered  among  the 
disinterred  remains  removed  to  Rheneia  from  Delos  at  the  time  of  its 
purification  in  B.C.  426-5  (see  p.  238).  They  comprise  specimens  of  Greek 
terracotta  vessels  of  every  kind,  from  the  geometrical  down  to  the  red-figured 
style  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  purification.  The  series  of  amphorse  and 
hydrise  with  oriental  types  of  design  in  the  so-called  Melos  style  is 
specially  valuable. 

House  IV.  1st  Room.  Tombstones  from  Bheneia,  chiefly  of  the  Roman 
period.  —  3nd  Room.  Statue  of  the  youthful  Hercules,  a  votive  image  from 
a  small  sanctuary  of  the  god  in  Rheneia;  Panatheneean  amphorse  of  a  later 
period  from  the  same  shrine',  inscriptions  from  Rheneia  and  Mykonos. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  taken  along  the  path  leading  round 
the  N.E.  arm  of  the  bay  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  —  Hagioi  Elias 
(1195  ft.),  the  highest  mountain  in  Mykonos,  lies  in  the  N.  part 
of  the  island ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  Dimastoa  of  the  ancients.  The 
interesting  ascent  may  be  combined  -with  a  ride  to  the  £.  to  the 
Tillage  of  Tourliani  (mule  4  dr.,  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  2  dr.). 


Mykonos  is  the  starting-point  for  an  excursion  to  Delos^  called 
by  modern  Greeks  'Lesser  Delos'  (Mikrd  DUos;  li/3  sq.  M.  in  area) 
in  contradistinction  to  the  island  of  Rheneia  (p.  238)  or  'Greater 
Delos'.  As  the  N.  wind  often  blows  with  such  yiolence  as  to  render 
the  journey  impossible  for  many  days  at  a  time,  the  first  calm  day 
should  be  made  use  of.  In  good  weather  the  passage  takes  about 
1  hr.  The  fare  for  a  small  boat  there  and  back  is  about  6  dr.,  for  a 
small  sailing-boat  ('Serniki')  16-18  dr.,  for  a  larger  one  ('Belou'} 
20-25  dr.  The  traveller  must  take  provisions  with  him,  as  there  are 
no  inhabitants  on  the  island,  except  a  few  shepherds  and  the  custo* 
dians   The  excursion  is  interesting  only  to  archaeologists. 

The  HiSTOBT  OF  Delos,  the  mythical  birthplace  of  Apollo  and  Artemii, 
is  identical  with  the  history  of  its  temple  and  its  harbour.  The  oldest 
settlers  were  Phoenicians  and  Carians.  After  their  expulsion  by  the  lo* 
nians  the  island  became  the  religious  centre  of  the  Ionian  races  on  account 
of  its  worship  of  Apollo  which  evidently  replaced  an  earlier  Garian  cult. 
Every  year  the  lonians  held  splendid  games  here,  said  to  have  been  in- 
augurated by  Theseus.  From  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  Athens  was  doaely  al- 
lied with  Delos,  and  it  was  Peisistratos  who  ordained  the  first  purifica- 
tion^ of  Delos,  i.e.  the  removal  of  the  tombs  from  the  temple-enclosure,  a 
measure  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  the  prohibition  of  burial  on 
any  part  of  the  island.  The  political  importance  of  Delos  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  after  the  Persian  Wars,  when  the  Ionian  League  was  founded, 
the  temple  of  Apollo  was  chosen  as  the  treasury  of  the  League.  Hie 
treasure  was,  however,  removed  to  Athens  as  early  as  454  B.C.,  at  which 
time  Delos  and  the  other  islands  became  subject  to  Athens,  remaining  «o 
until  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  (about  934-331).  In  its  ensuing  peri- 
od of  independence  Delos  became  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce;  for- 
eign trading  companies,  such  as  the  Hermaistae  (consisting  of  Romans), 
the  Poseidoniattao  (Syrians  from  Berytos),  and  others,  had  their  eentre 
here,  and  various  large  buildings  were  erected  (comp.  p.  236).    When  the 
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BomMia,  who  had  exercised  a  kind  of  proieeiorate  over  Delos  sinee 
i66  B.C^  again  ceded  the  ifland  to  the  Athenians,  the  town  advanced 
with  even  more  rapid  strides,  especially  after  the  destmction  of  Corinth 
(p.  907),  but  the  devastation  of  the  ialand  by  the  generals  of  Mithridates 
in  the  year  88  B.C.  put  an  end  to  its  prosperity.  The  complete  dastruction 
of  the  town  happened  in  69  B.C.  daring  the  wars  with  the  pirates. 

The  Excavations  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  were  began  by  the 
French  Areheeologicsl  School  (p.  12),  and  renewed  in  1877-94  under  the 
management  of  .^^Mpiie,  J7omoU«,  Hauw€Ut-Buttaultf  R^inaeh^  Paris ^  FongitBS, 
and  others.    Is  is  proposed  that  they  should  be  resumed. 

Boats  saUiug  tsom  Mykonos  to  Delos  generally  round  the  N«  end 
of  the  latter  island,  affording  a  constant  view  of  the  lofty  form  of 
Mt.  Kynthos  (p,  237).  We  land  at  the  ancient  harbour  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Delos,  opposite  the  Megalo-Rhevmatiari  island  (p.  238), 
and  a  few  paces  distant  from  the  sacred  enclosure,  commanded  by 
the  large  and  high-lying  temple  of  Apollo.  Delos  consists  of  a 
locky  ridge  of  gneiss  and  granite,  about  3  M.  in  length,  running 
from  N.  to  S.,  its  greatest  breadth  being  no  more  than  1420  yds.; 
the  pointed  cone  of  Mt.  Kynthos  (p.  237)  is  seen  rising  in  the 
middle. 

The  Sacred  Harbour  (now  sanded  up),  where  the  emissaries 
deputed  to  attend  the  festival  rites  disembarked,  was  protected  by  a 
mole,  constructed  by  uniting  a  series  of  rocks  running  to  the  S.W.  The 
Commercial  Harbour  adjoined  this  on  the  S.,  and  the  coast  between 
the  sacred  precinct  and  the  Bay  of  Phoumi  was  at. a  later  date  pro- 
vided with  a  stonQ  embankment  (completed  in  111  B.C.)  and  Ware- 
houaes^  of  which  remains,  partly  under  water,  may  slill  be  seen.  A 
few  traces  of  a  N.  mercantile  harbour  have  been  discovered  at  the 
landward  end  of  the  above-mentioned  mole. 

The  Sacbsd  Pbboinct,  "which  was  enclosed  by  walls  and  colon- 
nades, was  &pproa(^ed  from  the  S.  by  a  road  passing  between  two 
colonnades  situated  above  the  sacred  harbour.  That  on  the  left,  the 
Porticw  of  Philipj  was  a  Doric  colonnade  open  on  the  £.  and  W. 
sides;  according  to  the  still  extant  inscription  on  the  architrave 
(BaotXe^C  MoxeWvoav  OiXntTco^  BaotX^o);  AY](XY]Tp(ou  Ait^XXojvi)  it 
was  erected  by  Philip  V.  of  Maoedon  (ca.  200  B.C.).  The  upper  parts 
only  of  the  columns  are  fluted.  The  N.  end  was  left  open  to  serve  as 
a  passage.  The  JSmaUer  PorUcus,  on  the  right,  was  open  only  on  the 
side  next  the  road,  the  rear  being  occupied  by  eight  shops  or  stalls,  for 
both  colonnades  were  used  for  trading  purposes.  —  Before  entering 
the  sacred  precinct  by  the  S.  Propylaa  (p.  234),  we  observe  on  the 
right  the  Exedra  of  8oteU$  (PI.  8),  and  passing  in  front  of  this  we 
enter  an  open  space  behind  the  smaller  portions.  The  approximately 
quadrangular  court,  surrounded  by  chambers,  which  lies  to  the  S.  of 
this  space,  also  was  used  for  business-purposes ;  it  was  erected  in 
B.C.  97  at  the  expense  of  the  Italian  Greeks  and  Athenians.  Within 
it  stood  a  temple  of  Aphrodite  and  Hermes.  On  the  N.  side  of  the 
open  space,  and  still  outside  the  peribolos,  were  a  number  of  dwell- 
ings for  priests  and  the  so-called  Temple  of  Dionyaos.    Finally,  on 
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the  E.  side  of  the  court,  open  the  S.E.  Propylasa,  opposite  which, 
on  the  N. ,  a  passage  leads  through  the  smaller  porticus.  This  whole 
region,  extending  as  far  as  the  Hall  of  Bulls,  was  in  the  middle  ages 
occupied  by  fortifications  erected  by  the  knights  of  St  John  of  Rhodes. 

The  South  Propylaea  (PL  T)  are  now  represented  by  a  substructure 
of  three  steps,  on  which  rose  four  Doric  columns  in  ftont,  while 
behind  the  gateway  was  a  small  rear  colonnade,  also  with  four  columns. 
According  to  the  inscription  the  propylaea  were  dedicated  to  Apollo 
by  the  Athenians  in  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  cent.  B.C.  The  Festal 
Street  ran  thence  to  the  N.,  first  crossing  a  small  esplanade  paved 
with  bluish  marble  and  dotted  with  altars,  bases  for  statues,  and 
exedrsB,  then  skirting  the  W.  side  of  the  three  parallel  templed 
(pp.  236,  236),  and  finally  curving  round  to  their  E.  faijades.  A 
shorter  route  to  the  E.  side  of  the  sacred  precinct  led  through  the 
long  Ionic  Porticus  (PI.  6)  immediately  to  the  right  within  the  S. 
propylaea;  the  narrow  colonnades  of  this  are  open  to  the*E.  and  W. 
On  the  N.  side  of  this  portions  is  the  Base  of  a  Colossal  Statue  of 
Apollo  (PI.  5).  The  inscription,  dating  from  the  6th  cent.,  records 
that  base  and  statue  Were  carved  from  a  single  stone.  The  dedication 
on  the  W.  side  —  *The  Naxians  to  Apollo'  —  was  added  later.  Two 
large  fragments  of  the  body  of  the  statue  He  100  paces  to  the  N.,  a 
hand  is  preserred  at  M ykonos  (p.  !^1),  and  part  of  one  foot  is  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  statue  was  a  rery  archaic  work.  The  god  was 
represented  naked  and  girt  about  the  loins  with  a  metal  bpron,  the 
position  of  which  and  traces  of  its  fastening  may  still  be  seen  on 
the  fragments  of  the  body. 

To  the  left  of  the  festal  street,  beyond  the  esplanade,  we  next 
reach  the  Artemision^  a  large  colonnaded  court  wiUi  two  temples. 
The  larger  temple  (PI.  1),  situated  at  the  S.W.  angl«  of  the  court 
and  open  towards  the  S. ,  'has  foundations  of  poros  stone,  and  is 
probably  earlier  than  the  smaller  Ionic  temple  (PI.  2)  in  the  centre 
of  the  court,  which  has  foundations  and  an  encircling  colonnade  of 
granite  and  seems  to  date  from  the  Hellenistic  period.  Behind  the 
narrow  posticum  of  this  latter  temple  lie  the  fragments  of  the  ooloMts 
of  Apollo,  mentioned  above.  Both  temples  are  supposed,  probably 
correctly,  to  have  been  dedicated  to  Artemis ;  ftom  the  fragment*  of 
archaic  female  statues  found  in  the  neighbourhood  it  is  probat^e 
that  one  of  them  was  the  Temple  of  the  Seven  Images.  In  fwnt  of 
the  S.  entrance-fagade  of  the  larger  temple,  on  the  side  next  the 
harbour,  are  several  Pedestals  for  Equestrian  Statues  (Pi.  3).  The 
smallest  of  these  (farthest  to  the  N.)  is  proved  to  have  supported  & 
statue  of  Sulla,  from  the  inscription  on  the  inclined  plane  at  the 
back  (*L.  Cornelius  L.  F.  Sulla  Procos.'). 

A  broad  street  leads  from  the  Artemision  to  the  N.  wall  of  the 
perlbolos,  in  Aront  of  which  are  various  colonnades  and  chambets. 
From  the  E.  side  of  the  Artemision  the  festal  street  describes  a  carve 
round  the  three  parallel  temples ;  and  on  the  N.  of  this  curve  lies  a  row 
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of  six  smaller  buildings,  flre  of  which  face  the  three  temples.  Like 
the  similar  structures  at  Olympia  (p.  290),  these  were  probably 
treasure-houses.  The  sixth  building,  farthest  to  the  S. ,  has  both 
a  front  portico  and  a  postlcum  and  may  well  have  been  a  temple 
(comp.  below).  Immediately  opposite  its  entrance  is  a  larger  pro- 
jecting edifice,  the  rear  of  which  impinges  on  the  above-mentioned 
temple  of  Dionysos,  outside  the  peribolos.  Its  purpose  has  not  been 
ascertained. 

To  the  W.  of  these  structures,  and  nearly  parallel  with  each 
other,  stood  three  temples.  The  southernmost,  the  great  Tbmfle 
OF  Apollo,  the  plan  of  which  resembles  that  of  the  Theseion  at 
Athens,  was  86  ft.  long  and  44  ft.  wide.  The  remains  of  the 
massiye  foundations,  resting  on  a  bed  of  greyish  blue  slate,  show 
that  the  temple  was  ^  peripteral  hexastyle,  probably  with  13  columns 
at  the  sides.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomos  seem  to  have  opened 
to  the  E.  and  W.  with  two  columns  *in  antis'.  The  cella  was  871/2  ft 
long  and  I8V3  ft*  broad.  Few  aids  to  determine  the  architectural 
appearance  of  the  temple  remain  except  some  fragments  of  the 
triglyphs  and  of  the  Doric  columns.  The  latter  have  been  left 
smooth ;  the  only  traces  of  fluting  are  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the 
skaft.  The  remains  of  the  plastic  adornment  are  confined  to  the 
palmettos  and  lion's  heads  of  the  sima.  The  building  dates  from 
Hellenistic  times  (to  be  more  precise,  from  the  end  of  the  4th  or 
beginning  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C.).  Steles  and  other  remains  are 
scattered  on  the  N.  side.  Next  to  it  on  the  N.  are  the  poros  stone 
foundations  of  a  Second  Temple  (PI.  4),  also  facing  eastward, 
82  ft.  long  by  52  ft.  wide,  with  narrow  vestibules  on  the  E,  and  W. 
and  a  cella  divided  into  two.  It  is  of  the  Doric  order,  and  was  built  by 
the  Athenians  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  The  adjacent 
Third  Temple  was  also  built  on  poros  stone  foundations,  perhaps 
as  far  back  as  the  6th  cent.,  and  may  be  the  house  of  pc^os  (Porinos 
Oikos)  so  often  referred  to.  D6rpfeld*s  theory  is  that  all  three 
temples  may  have  been  devoted  to  the  cult  of  Apollo,  in  which , 
ease  the  sixth  temple-like  building  in  the  row  of  treasure-houses 
(see  abore)  may  have  been  the  Letoon^  or  shrine  of  Latona. 

Near  the  great  temple  stood  the  Homed  Altar  of  Apollo  (xepct- 
tivoc  Pa>[Ji.(5c),  so  named  from  the  ram's  horns  which  were  affixed 
around  it,  and  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world.  This  altar  has  now  been  identified  as  the  one  in 
the  N.  part  of  the  so-called  Hall  of  the  Bulls,  to  the  E*  of  the 
temple. 

This  structure,  which  is  2S0  ft.  long  and  29  ft.  wide,  ia  referred  to  the 
HfeUenistic  period  and  is  one  of  the  best-preserved  on  the  island.  A  base 
or  platform  of  granite  supported  three  marble  steps,  still  partly  in  <««, 
wliich  led  to  the  wall  with  which  the  building  was  surrounded  on  the  N., 
£•)  and  W.  The  8.  end  seems  to  have  had  a  Doric  portico  Hn  antis". 
Entering  at  this  end  and  crossing  the  vestibule,  we  reach  an  oblong  hall, 
With  a  hollow  or  basin  in  the  middle.  Of  the  plastic  adornment  of  this 
c^Mber  a  Nereid  and  a  dolphin  still  remain.    Several  steps  ascend  to  a 
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third  room,  the  entrance  to  which  is  enclof  ed  hy  Doric  pilatters.  The 
taurine"  capitals  of  these,  representing  recnmbent  bulls,  gave  rise  to  the 
name  by  which  the  building  is  now  distinguished.  The  interior  walls 
were,  perhaps,  adorned  with  a  continuous  frieze.  The  core  of  granite  blocks, 
which  tapers  towards  the  K.  like  a  ship's  prow,  is  all  that  remains  of  the 
horned  altar.  —  The  stepped  erection  at  the  S.  end  of  the  hall  belonged 
to  an  Altar  of  Zeus  Polieus. 

In  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  sacred  precinct  is  another  Propylaeum 
inside  which  to  the  right,  are  exedrse  with  bases  of  statues  erected 
to  members  of  the  family  of  Artemidoros.  On  the  W.  side  of  this 
propylsum  stands  a  Colonnade  with  triglyphs  of  bulls'  heads.  The 
rooms  behind  the  columns  were  used  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
festal  deputies.  Another  propylaeum  to  the  left  of  the  colonnade 
led  out  of  the  precinct  into  the  residential  and  commercial  part  of 
the  town,  where  it  abutted  on  a  broad  street  lined  with  shops  and 
leading  from  the  N.  mercantile  harbour  (p.  233)  to  the  principal 
business  resort,  known  as  the  Agora. 

The  Ago&a,  a  market  of  the  Roman  period,  was  a  large  rect- 
angular court,  the  walls  of  which,  as  is  shown  by  foundations  still 
existing  to  the  W«,  were  adjoined  on  the  outside  by  store-houses. 
The  interior  of  the  court  was  surrounded  by  Doric  colonnades,  ad- 
joined by  niches  resembling  exedrs  and  by  square  rooms.  SeTeral 
of  the  inscriptions  and  works  of  art  have  been  preserved.  A  Stctiue 
of  C,  Ofellius  Ferus  has  been  re-erected  on  the  W.  side,  dose  to  its 
original  base.  It  is  a  work  of  the  Athenian  sculptors  Diony$io8  and 
Timarchides  (2nd  cent.  B.C.  j  p.  cxxy),  and  shows  the  influence  of  the 
Praxitelian  school  in  idea  and  execution.  A  mosaic  was  found  in 
one  of  the  rooms  on  this  side,  and  another  and  larger  mosaic,  9  ft. 
long  and  5  ft.  wide,  which  was  in  one  of  the  N.  recesses,  has  been 
covered  up  again ;  the  latter  represents  a  tall  drinklng-yessel,  a 
garland,  a  palm-branch,  and  a  small  tablet,  and  bears  the  in- 
scription :  IldTcXtoc  Satpixdvioc  IloicXtou  ul6c.  In  the  recess  to  ^e 
E.  of  this  was  found  the  figure  of  a  Gaul  overcome  in  combat 
(p.  83).  —  The  N.  colonnade  of  the  Agora  was  connected  vith 
the  school  of  the  Hermaistae^  Apolloniastae^  and  PoseidonicuUie  ^ 
(p.  232),  the  site  of  which  is  now  covered  by  modern  buildings.  — 
The  oval  Sacred  Lake^  on  the  bank  of  which  Latona  is  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Apollo,  closes  the  Temenos  on  this  side.  —  To  the 
N.  of  the  lake  lay  the  Palaestra,  and  farther  to  the  N.E.  the  Oym- 
nasium  and  the  Stadion,  the  latter  having  its  N.W.  side  built  into 
the  natural  rock. .  At  its  N.  end  is  a  fountain  with  good  drinking- 
water. 

Between  the  Gymnasium  and  the  lake  and  also  at  a  spot  2  min.  to 
the  K.W.  of  the  lake  remains  of  Roman  Private  Hotue*^  similar  to  that 
described  at  p.  233,  are  met  with  in  considerable  number*,  a  large  cistern 
is  generally  found  underneath  the  impluvium. 

We  now  bend  our  steps  to  the  S.E.,  towards  Mt.  Kynthos,  half- 
way up  the  slope  of  which  is  a  terrace,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
natural  rock  and  on  the  W.  by  a  supporting-wall  of  Byzantine  con- 
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stiuction.  On  this  tenaoe,  to  the  left,  is  a  small  Circular  Building 
(PI.  9)  resembling  an  Odeion,  probably  the  assembly-ioom  of  some 
society,  and  to  the  right  is  a  Square  Building  (PI.  10),  with  a  mosaic 
floor.  Here  begins  the  paved  way,  still  partly  preseryed,  which  leads 
to  the  grotto  of  Apollo.  We  pass  some  walls  of  late  construction 
and  several  bases  for  votive  statnes.  To  the  left  is  a  small  chamber 
(PI.  11),  adjoining  a  narrow  podinm  or  platform,  with  a  columnar 
portico.  The  base  of  a  votive  offering  erected  in  honour  of  King 
Mithridates  and  his  brother  still  occupies  its  original  position  here. 
We  now  reach  the  — 

Tbhple  of  thb  Fobbion  Gods,  in  which  Serapis,  Isls,  Anubis, 
and  Harpocrates  were  the  objects  of  worship. 

This  building  dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  2nd  fent.  B.C.,  when 
the  ealt  of  these  Egyptian  deities  was  introduced  into  Gxaece.  It  stands 
from  H*.  to  6.  and  consists  of  a  cella  and  a  pronaos.  The  latter  opened 
to  the  S.  with  two  coluanns  ^in  antis^;  the  antee  probably  ended  in  short 
transverse  walls.  Neither  capitals  nor  bases  have  been  found;  the  shafts 
of  the  columns  are  fluted  in  the  lower  parts  only.  Harble  benches  run 
along  the  E.  and  W.  walls  of  the  pronaos.  The  partition-widl  between 
the  cella  and  pronaos  is  pierced  by  a  door.  The  large  substructure  in  the 
cella  is  supposed  to  be  the  lower  part  of  an  altar.  The  W.  wall  of  the 
temple  has  been  entirely  removed  and  used  in  the  construction  of  a  build- 
ing in  front,  apparently  of  medieeyal  origin. 

Continuing  to  ascend,  we  pass  some  ancient  cuttings  in  the 
rocks  and  also  an  ancient  inscription  (*A67)vc£Tr);  ^Op^ds'fi^)^  hewn  in 
the  rock  and  dating  from  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  "We  next  traverse  two 
terraces  supported  by  walls  of  solid  masonry,  and  reach  the  Gbotto 
OT  Apollo,  the  most  venerable  sanctuary  in  Delos. 

This  consists  of  a  wide  cleft  in  the  rock,  barred  in  front  by  a  prim- 
itive wall  with  a  wide  doorway.  The  marble  jambs  and  lintel  of  the 
latter  were  added  afterwards.  The  roof  is  formed  by  ten  huge  slabs  of 
granite,  on  which  lie  smaller  stones.  Light  is  admitted  by  an  opening  in 
the  rear.  To  the  right  is  a  niche  or  recess  in  the  roclc,  containing  a  large 
unhewn  block  of  granite,  the  top  of  which  seems  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  reception  of  a  statue.  A  small  channel  for  water  runs  along  the 
left  wall.  In  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  grottotare  a  sacrificial  pit  and 
a  round  marble  base,  of  a  latter  period.  The  latter  is  supposed  to  have 
supported  a  tripod,  as  the  similarity  of  the  arrangement  to  those  at  Delphi 
and  Klaros  has  given  rise  to  the  idea  that  this  also  may  have  been  the 
home  of  an  oracle. 

From  the  grotto  the  sacred  way  ascended  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Kyn- 
THos  (370  ft),  which  was  formerly  crowned  by  the  Temple  of  Zeus 
Kynthios  and  Athena  Kynthia,  The  scanty  remains  here  belong  to  a 
comparatively  late  period.  The  top  commands  a  fine  *yiew  of  the 
Cyclades  lying  in  a  circle  round  Delos. 

In  descending  from  Mt.  Kynthos,  towards  the  W.,  we  have  the 
entire  field  of  the  ruins  of  Delos  spread  at  our  feet.  On  reaching 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  we  follow  the  gorge,  which  runs  to  the  W.  from 
the  terrace  mentioned  at  p.  236.  This  is  the  dry  bed  of  the  Inopds, 
which,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  numerous  cisterns  within  the  town 
precincts,  was  not  much  better  provided  with  water  in  antiquity. 
Farther  to  the  W.  extends  the  important  part  of  the  town  that 
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arose  in  the  Roman  period.  Here,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  the  found- 
ations of  a  colonnade,  a  Pbiyatb  Hovib  has  been  exeavated.  The 
anangements  resemble  those  with  which  we  are 
familiar  at  Pompeii.  The  ^trance  faoes  the  street 
along  which  ran  the  above  mentioned  eolonnade. 
From  the  yestibiile,  to  the  right  and  left  of  which 
are  rooms,  we  reach  the  spaeious  atrium  or  court, 

□^  -  ._     the  centre  of  which  is  occupied  by  an  admirable 
'  mosaic,  sunk  two  steps  below  the  level  of  the  rest 

'   1^      of   the  floor  and  surrounded  by  twelve  Doric 
I  columns  of  white  marble.  To  the  E.  of  the  atrium 

tX  '  "i^      are  three  other  rooms,  to  the  N.  two.   The  walls 
I    ;  of  these  apartments  are  formed  of  small  stones 

y  ■^"^V*^  embedded  in  mortar,  and  were  formerly  decorated 
with  stucco  painted  red,  blue,  and  yellow, 
A  few  architectural  remains  to  the  N.  W.  of  this  house  betoken 
the  site  of  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Cabirij  mysterious  divinities  whose 
cult  was  probably  of  Oriental  origin  (comp.  p.  174).  To  the  W., 
where  the  ground  falls  abruptly,  lies  the  Theatbb.  The  auditorium, 
occupying  much  more  than  a  semicircle,  is  supported  by  walls  oif 
Hellenistic  masonry,  dating  from  the  flrstjialf  of  the  3rd  cent.  B.C. 
The  marble  seats  of  the  four  lowest  rows  are  stiU  partly  in  fitu; 
those  to  the  right  in  the  lowest  row  still  retain  their  backs.  Eight 
flights  of  steps  lead  to  the  upper  rows.  A  narrow  channel  for  carrying 
off  the  rainwater  ran  round  the  orchestra.  The  stage  was,  curiously 
enough,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  the  £.  side  of  which  served  as 
the  proscenium.  Below  the  stage  is  a  large  cistern. 

To  the  W.  of  the  island  of  Delos  lies  Xeg&li  Dilos,  the  ancient 
Rheneidy  the  burial-place  of  the  ancient  Delians,  the  history  of 
which  is  quite  devoid  of  interest. 

The  island  of  Megdli  Dilo$  (61/2  sq>  H.  in  area),  which  consists  of  two 
parts  united  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  is  to  this  day  almost  entirely  uninhabited. 
The  small  buildings  on  the  peninsula  of  Pyrgoz ,  off  the  £.  coast  of  its 
northern  part,  form  the  quarantine  station  for  Syra.  The  ancient  Rheneians 
had  a  town  on  the  W.  coast;  some  tombs  containing  vases  in  the  geo- 
metrical style,  and  a  shrine  of  Hercules  near  the  chapel  of  Sagia  Trial 
have  been  excavated  here.  After  the  puriflcation  of  Delos  (p.  232)  in 
426-5  B.C.  no  more  interments  were  allowed  to  take  place  on  that  island} 
even  births  and  deaths  were  prohibited,  dying  people  and  women  with 
child  being  removed  to  Rheneia.  This  accounts  for  the  numerous  remains 
of  Delian  tombs ,  sarcophagi  and  houses  found  on  the  8.  part  of  the  is- 
land, facing  the  coast  of  Delos.  Dr.  Stavropoulos  (p.  231),  who  carried 
on  the  excavations  under  the  auspices  of  the  Archseological  Society  in 
1898-1900,  discovered,  in  addition  to  many  tombs,  in  the  small  bay  of 
Hagii  Kyriali  a  rectangular  space,  600  yds.  square,  where  the  disinterred 
remains  removed  from  Delos  had  been  deposited. 

The  channel  between  the  islands,  about  i/2  M.  broad,  is  inter- 
rupted by  the  Mikro  and  Megalo  Rhevmatidriy  two  bare  rocks,  the 
latter  of  which  was  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  'Isle  of  HecaW. 
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TSnOB.  ~-  Stsauebs  from  the  Pib^kus  (comp.  the  Synopsif ,  pp.  xviii  e,  f) : 
Nw  ffettmie  Bteanuhip  Co.j  on  Sat.  at  9  p.m.,  arr.  at  Tenos  Sun.  iO  a.m. 
((utB  ibdv.  601.,  12  dr.);  MacD^wtAl  A  Barbour ^  Sun.  8  p.m.  (10fr.,8fr.)( 
Diaiakitt  We4.  8  p.m.  \  DestounU  is  JannoutatPt^  Frid.  7  p.m.  \  OpitdiSf  on  alter- 
nate Tnes.  7  p.m.,  etc.  All  boata  call  at  Syra.  Sometimes  a  Local  Steamer 
pHei  from  Laurion  to  Andros  and  Tenog  \  nreqnent  cargo-boats  from  Syra. 

The  Island  of  Tenos  (^Tinos;  78  sq.  M.;  12,300  inhtb.),  2  hrs. 
by  steamer  from  Syra,  consists  of  two  mountain-systems  with  deeply 
serrated  ridges.  The  formation  is  of  mica-schist,  with  stratiflcations 
of  marhle ,  homhlende ,  and  granite.  Rising  aboye  its  broadest 
(S  £.)  pordon  is  the  TsikrUds,  the  £.  peak  of  which  attains  a  height 
of  !{340  ft.  The  slopes,  laid  ont  in  terraces,  are  ooTered  with  corn- 
fields and  Tineyaxds;  the  tower^like  eiectiims  scattered  over  the 
former  are  pigeon-honses. 

Tbe  ancient  history  of  the  island  is  bound  up  with  that  of  Andros. 
In  1307  A.D.  TSnos  fell  into  the  possession  of  the  Ghisi  family,  and  from 
1390  to  1718  it  belonged  to  the  Venetians.  These  facts  account  for  the 
distinctly  Italian  type  of  the  population  and  for  the  preralence  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  faith,  which  still  numbers  about  8600  adherents,  under 
a  bisli(^  who  has  his  seat  at  Xynara,  at  the  foot  of  the  Ex6bourgo.  There 
ara  also  a  lavge  Urtuline  seminary  at  Loutra  and  a  large  Greek  Catholic 
rnmn^y  at  Kecbrovouni,  both  also  at  the  foot  of  the  Ezdbourgo. 

Tino8,  the  capital  (2i00inhah.;  Xenodo^fon  Horea  Hellas, 
with  restanxant,  R.  lV2dr.,  more  during  festivals),  with  ite  flat- 
loofed,  whitewashed  houses  of  the  usual  Oyoladean  type,  lies  in  a 
conspicuous  situation  in  an  open  bay  on  the  W.  coast.  It  occupies 
the  site  of  the  ancient  town ,  of  which  insignificant  traces  only 
remain.  From  the  harbour,  partly  protected  by  its  new  mole,  the 
main  street  leads  in  1/4  hr.  to  the  pilgrimage  -  church  of  JSagia 
Evangelistria,  where  festivals  on  March  25th  and  Aug.  15th  (Greek 
reckoning)  are  numerously  attended,  special  boats  plying  hither 
from  Athens.  The  view  from  the  marble  terrace  in  front  is  very 
fine.  — '  About  4*/2  M.  to  the  N.,  at  the  E.  base  of  the  precipitous 
granite  cone  of  the  Exdbourgo  (1815  ft.),  which  is  visible  from  far  out 
at  sea  and  is  surrounded  by  the  walls  of  the  Venetian  citadel,  lie  the 
ruins  of  the  medisBval  capital,  with  three  well-preserved  churches 
and  a  prettily  housed  spring.  —  At  Kionia^  1  M.  to  the  "W.  of  the 
modem  town,  on  the  coast,  the  French  School  (p.  12)  discovered 
in  1902  at  a  distance  of  65  yds.  from  the  sea  the  remains  of  the 
famous  Poseidonion  and  one  of  its  colonnades. 

Andros.  —  Steamebs  fbom  ths  PiB^us^comp.  pp.  xviii  e,  f):  New  Hellenic 
SteanuMp  Co..,  on  Frid.  at  9  p.m.,  calling  at  Syra  (Sat.,  6-8  a.m.),  arr.  at  Andros 
at  noon  on  Sat.  (the  boats  leaving  the  Pireeus  on  alternate  Sat.  at  9  p.m.  touch 
both  al  Syra  and  Tenos),  fares  17  dr.,  13  dr.  10 1. ;  MacDowall  is  Batbottr^  Sun. 
8p.m.;  Ditioimes  ie  Jamnovialtos^  Frid.  7  p.m. ;  Oottdit^  alternate  Tues.  7  p.m.  \ 
all  t^e  call  at  Syra  and  TSnos.    Local  Steamers,  see  above. 

Andros  (157  sq.  M.)  is  separated  from  Tenos  by  a  narrow  arm 
of  the  sea  called  the  8ten6y  and  from  Fubcea  hy  the  CawUe  dtOro, 
a,  stormy  but  much  frequented  steait,  7V2  ¥•  ^^  width.   The  island. 
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extends,  in  four  mountainous  diyisions,  to  the  S.E.  of  finbcea,  the 
highest  point  of  the  central  section  heing  the  Kouvaras  (3280  ft). 
The  entire  island  is  composed  of  greenish  mica-schist,  intersected 
hy  veins  of  quartz  and  marble.  Numerous  springs  and  two  perennial 
streams  enable  fruit  to  be  largely  grown.  Corn  and  wine  (Andros 
was  dedicated  by  the  ancients  to  Dionysos)  are  also  produced,  and 
cattle  are  bred.  Of  thel8,800inhab.  about  13,000  are  Greeks  (chiefly 
in  the  S.  half  of  the  island),  the  remainder  being  Albanians  (in 

th^  N.). 

The  island,  which  was  first  colonised  by  lonians,  came  early  under  the 
sway  of  Bretria  (p.  290).  In  the  7th  cent.  B.  G.  it  founded  a  colony  in 
the  Tbracian  Chalkidike.  After  the  battle  of  Salamis  Themiatokles  made 
war  against  it  for  its  subservience  to  the  Persians,  hut  it  was  not  till  later 
that  it  became  subject  to  Athens.  It  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mace- 
donians in  888  B.  C,  and  afterwards  into  those  of  their  conquerors  the 
Romans,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  to  Attalos  of  Pergamon  until  his 
death,  when  it  reverted  to  the  Bomans.  After  A.D.  1307  it  was  ruled  by 
Venetian  dynasts,  from  whose  time  date  the  Prankish  watch-towers  still 
to  be  seen  at  various  points.    In  1668  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks. 

The  modem  capital,  also  called  Androa  (1820  inhab. ;  Xeno- 
dochfon  Stratis),  off  which  the  steamers  anchor,  lies  in  a  poorly- 
sheltered  bay  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  coast.  The  old  town  is  built 
on  a  rocky  tongue  of  land  jutting  into  the  sea,  at  the  farthest  point 
of  which  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediieyal  castle ;  the  new  town,  with 
its  broad  main  street  and  market-place,  extends  inland.  The  pros- 
perous inhabitants  are  engaged  in  the  shipping-trade  and  export 
large  quantities  of  lemons. 

\Near  ApoikiOy  IVs  hr.  to  the  N.W.,  rises  the  Sirisa  spring,  the  sUghtly 
mineralized  waters  of  which  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  Greece. 

The  ancient  capital  Andros,  which  flourished  up  to  the  Byzan- 
tine period,  was  situated  on  the  opposite  W.  coast,  beside  the  steep 
face  of  the  Kouvara,  and  near  the  little  village  of  PcUaeopolis,  The 
wide  bay  that  stretched  in  front  still  contains  traces  of  the  antique 
mole,  but  apart  from  these  little  remains  of  the  old  walls  and 
sculptures.  At  a  later  date  in  antiquity  the  more  sheltered  bay 
of  Oaurion  (now  Qavrion),  at  the  N.-  end  of  the  S.W.  coast,  was 
preferred  for  shipping;  near  the  village  oi  Hagioi  Metros ,  Vj  hr. 
above  it ,  may  be  seen  a  massive  tower  of  that  time ,  still  in  good 
preservation.  Neither  beside  the  harbours  on  the  £.  coast,  nor  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  capital,  nor  at  KorthUm,  to  the  S,, 
have  any  traces  of  ancient  settlements  been  found. 

d.   Faros.  Vazos.  Xelos.  Thera. 

8tbam£bs  fbom  tbb  Pibjcus  to  Pabos,  Naxos,  AMn  ThIba  (comp. 
pp.  xviil  e,  f) :  New  HeUmie  Steamtkip  Co,^  on  Hon.  A  Thurt.  at  9  p.m.,  vift 
Syra;  MacDwcall  &  Barbour^  Thurs.  8  p.m.,  vi&  Syra.  Fbom  thb  Pibaos  to 
Hblos  :  New  Hellenic  Steamship  Co.,  on  Sat  at  9  p.m.,  vift  Syra,  Tenos,  Hf* 
konoB,  Seriphos.  and  Siphnos^  MacDowall  d;  Barbour ,  on  Tues.  at  13  noon, 
vi&  Seriphos  and  Siphnos  only. 

The  Island  of  Faros,  82  sq.  M.  in  area,  with  7740  inhab.,  attsins 
at  its  highest  and  central  point  (the  Prophetes  Elicui)  an  attitude  of 
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2530  ft.  Its  gently  sloping  mass  is  ooTered  with  coarse-grained 
crystalline  limestone,  and  traversed  by  rich  seams  of  pure-white 
Parian  marhle;  the  basic  formation  is  gneiss.  It  is  indented  by 
thre«  deep  bays :  on  the  W.  coast  the  good  and  sheltered  Bay  of 
Parikia,  near  the  capital,  where  the  steamers  lie  to;  on  the  N. 
coast  a  bay  affording  still  better  accommodation,  near  the  small 
town  of  Ndousa  (1325  inhab.) ,  where  the  second  steamer  of  the 
Hellenic  Co.  stops;  and  the  shallower  Bay  of  Marmora^  on  the  £. 
coast.  Com  and  wine  grow  on  the  island,  but  although  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  little  is  done  by  way  of  cultivating  the  soil.  — 
On  the  adjacent  island  of  Antiparos  (17V2  8<]*  M.),  the  ancient 
OliaroSy  is  a  fine  stalactite  cave,  reached  in  II/2  hr.  from  Oliaroa, 
the  only  village. 

The  island  of  Paro*^  which  has  retained  its  ancient  name,  was  well 
populated  even  before  the  dawn  of  Greek  history.  After  the  lonians  had 
settled  there  its  maritime  power  was  developed,  and  in  the  7th  ceat.  B  C. 
it  founded  a  colony  at  Thasos.  It  was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  Mil- 
tiades  in  B.C.  489,  ostensibly  in  consequence  of  having  assisted  the  Per- 
sians, but  Themistokles  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  a  large  tribute, 
and  an  annual  subsidy  was  also  required  of  them  as  members  of  the  first 
Attic  naval  league.  The  unusually  large  sums  they  were  made  to  contri- 
bute (in  425  B.C.  30  talents)  are  evidence  of  the  weal'h  and  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  island  in  the  5th  century.  In  the  Hellenistic  and  Byzan- 
tiDe  periods  (he  Parians  played  no  part;  during  the  Fr^nkish  period  they 
belonged,  until  13S9,  to  the  duchy  of  Xaxos^  they  aft erwards  became  sub- 
ject to  various  rulers,  and  in  1537  fell  under  Turkish  dominion. 

Parikia  (^Paroikia;  2690  inhab.),  the  capital,  on  the  W.  coast, 
occupies  the  site  of  Pares ,  the  ancient  capital.  The  gneiss  rock 
(50  ft.  high),  the  modern  Kastro,  on  the  S.E.  coast  of  the  bay,  has 
always  formed  the  centre  of  the  town.  Crowning  this  height,  V4  M. 
from  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a  Frankish  castle,  built  with  the 
antique  marble  blocks  of  an  earlier  structure.  Incorporated  in  the 
keep  is  an  antique  circular  building  which  was  walled  round  in 
Frankish  times;  part  of  it  now  forms  the  apse  of  a  church.  A  few 
paces  to  the  W.,  towards  the  sea,  at  the  highest  point  of  the  Kastro, 
the  foundations  of  a  temple  of  the  Acropolis,  perhaps  dating  back 
to  the  6th  cent,  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Rubensohn,  who  explored 
the  Island  under  the  auspices  of  the  German  Archsological  Institute. 
Below  it  (in  the  deep  excavation  to  the  E.)  remains  of  prehistoric 
bouses  were  brought  to  light.  The  marble  wall  of  the  temple  is 
now  incorporated  in  the  small  church  a  few  paces  to  the  S. ;  three 
courses  of  squared  stone  project  above  the  floor.  —  At  the  W.  end 
of  the  modern  town  lies  the  venerable  triple  church  of  Hekatonpyliani 
(the  'hundred -gated'),  with  an  enclosed  forecourt  and  adjacent 
buildings. 

The  stone  ikonostases  with  their  three  doors  erected  in  the  main  church 
and  the  left  side-church  recall  the  proscenium  of  the  ancient  theatre  (comp. 
p.  29);  the  apses  at  the  back  are  occupied  by  three  semicircular  tiers  of 
seats,  with  the  cathedra  of  the  archpriest  in  the  centre;  the  altar  faces  both 
ways.  Inacribed  on  the  capitals  in  the  left  transept  of  the  main  church  is 
tbe  name  of  the  bishop  Hy^sios.  The  right  side-church,  or  baptistery,  con- 
tains the  crttdform  font,  raised  only  slightly  from  the  floor.  —  In  front  of 
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the  church,  to  the  left,  are  some  sarcophagi  of  the  Hellenistic  period  that 
were  used  again  in  Byzantine  times.  Three  rooms  of  the  buildings  on  the 
left  side  have  heen  fitted  up  as  a  Mtueutn^  the  contents  of  which  are  mainly 
inscriptions,  including  one  referring  to  the  iambic  poet  Archilochos,  who 
lived  here  in  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  Tomb-reliefs  and  small  sculptures  are  also 
to  be  seen.  In  the  room  farthest  to  the  right  is  a  fragment  belonging  to  the 
so-called  *Marmor  Parium',  a  marble  tablet  discovered  here  in  1627,  bearing 
a  chronological  table  of  Greek  history.  This  fragment,  found  in  1897,  refers 
to  the  years  336-299. 

To  the  E.,  behind  the  rear  M'all  of  the  Hekatonpyliani,  and 
within  the  walled  precinct  beyond  the  mineral  railway  (see  below), 
a  large  and  well-preserved  Hellenistic  tomb  has  been  laid  bare.  The 
substructure  is  constructed  of  small  stones  and  was  originally  faced 
on  the  sides  with  architectonically  treated  slabs  of  marble ;  the  sar- 
cophagi stood  on  the  top. 

The  existence  of  a  tomb  at  this  spot  indicates  that  we  are  already  out- 
side the  ancient  town,  the  limits  of  which  reached  farther  than  those  of  to- 
day ;  its  walls  of  clay-slate  have  been  partly  uncovered  on  the  three  landward 
sides.  In  addition  to  the  temple  of  the  acropolis,  the  remains  of  other 
Sanctuaries  of  the  Ancient  Parians  have  been  discovered.  On  the  terrace 
immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  present  town,  below  the  isolated  windmill 
standing  to  the  right  of  a  row  of  others,  is  the  Asklepieion^  which  embodies 
two  periods  of  architecture,  the  walls  and  a  fountain-basin  dating  from  the 
6th  cent.  B.C.,  while  the  square  colonnaded  court  with  an  altar  in  the  middle 
is  of  a  later  epoch.  Behind  the  court,  against  the  rocky  face  at  the  end 
of  the  terrace,  is  the  later  fountain-basin.  On  the  terrace  above  the  Askle- 
pieion  stood  the  Pythion^  the  actual  shrine  of  Apollo  and  of  Asklepios  who 
was  worshipped  jointly  with  him;  the  patients  of  the  latter  deity  awaited 
their  cure  in  the  colonnade  below.  —  A  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  was  discovered 
on  Mt.  Kounados,  to  the  E.  of  the  town.  In  the  centre  stood  a  rock  altar; 
130  ft.  below,  on  the  S.  slope,  was  the  Grotto  of  the  Springs  of  the  goddess 
EUeilhyia.  —  On  the  highest  S.W.  point  of  Mt.  Taxiarckis^  the  range  beyond 
the  bay  of  Parikia,  in  the  N.W.  part  of  the  island  ('/4  hr.*s  ride  from  the 
town),  and  within  sight  of  the  semicircle  of  the  Cyelades,  lay  the  Delion^  the 
sanctuary  of  the  three  Delian  divinities,  Apollo,  Latona,  and  Artemis.  It 
was  enclosed  by  a  wall  and  contained  a  rock-altar;  in  the  K.W.  angle  was 
a  temple  ^in  antis\ 

The  quarries  of  the  celebrated  Parian  marble  used  in  statuary, 
called  Lychnites  ('quarried  by  lamplight'  i.e.  underground),  which 
is  purer  and  more  translucent  than  any  other  kind  of  marble,  were 
situated  to  the  N.,  not  far  from  the  convent  of  Hagios  Mimu^  1  hr. 
N.N.E.  of  Paiikia,  an  excursion  of  3-3 V2  lirs.  on  horseback  (3  dr.). 

The  bridle-path  skirts  here  and  there  the  small  mineral  railway  (now 
disused,  like  the  quarries)  that  begins  at  the  storehouses  behind  the  Hekaton- 
pyliani,  and  ascends  through  a  valley  overgrown  with  verdure.  In  the  upper 
part  of  the  valley  are  situated  the  convent  of  Hagios  Minas  and  the  quarry* 
men's  sheds,  etc.  On  the  W.  side,  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  the 
bottom  of  the  valley,  is  seen  one  of  the  marble  seams,  3-6  ft.  thick ;  another, 
6-13  ft.  in  breadth,  runs  on  the  E.  side,  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  tne  valley. 
The  principal  antique  quarries  and  shafts  lie  on  the  E.  side  of  the  valley; 
on  the  W.  bank  is  the  so-called  Grotto  of  Pan,  containing  a  relief. 

Kazos  is  the  largest  of  the  Cyelades  (174  sq.  M.  in  area,  21  Af . 
long,  16  M.  broad)  and  has  a  population  of  16,600.  It  is  traversed 
from  N.  to  S.  by  a  mountain  ridge,  precipitous  on  the  £.  but 
sloping  gently  down  on  the  W.  side  to  the  fertile  uplands  and  wrfl* 
watered  plains.     The  highest  points  of  the  ridge   are  the  Ofdi& 
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(3290  ft.),  tke  ancient  Drioi,  on  the  S.,  and  the  Korone  MU. 
(3255  ft)  on  the  N.;  the  central  crest  attains  2960  ft.  Two  passes 
trayerse  the  ridge.  The  formation,  alternate  strata  of  crystalline 
limestone  and  marble  resting  on  a  bed  of  gneiss,  is  similar  to  that 
of  Paros. 

In  antiquity  as  at  the  present  day  Kaxos  was  noted  for  its  fertility  and 
its  wine,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  worship  of  Dionysos.  The 
Carians  and  Cretans,  the  first  colonists,  were  succeeded  by  the  lonians, 
wbo  under  the  tyrant  Lygdamit  extended  their  dominion,  in  the  2nd  half  of 
the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  over  Paros,  Andros,  and  other  neighbouring  islands.  A 
celebrated  school  of  sculpture  arose  here  at  the  same  time.  In  B.C.  ^  the 
Per^ans  devastated  the  capital  in  revenge  for  the  defeat  inflicted  by  the 
Nazians  ten  years  before  on  Megabates.  At  the  battle  of  Salamis  four  Naxian 
ships  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks.  Kazos  joined  the  first  Athenian 
naval  league,  but  as  a  consequence  of  an  unsuccessful  revolt  was  made 
subject  to  Athens  and  compelled  to  admit  Attic  colonists^  it  was  also  a 
member  of  the  second  naval  league.  After  belonging  to  the  Macedonians 
it  pas^d  to  Egypt,  and  then  for  a  time  to  Rhodes.  In  1207  Xaxos  was  con- 
quered by  the  Venetian  Marco  Sanudo,  and  became  the  centre  of  the  duchy  of 
the  Twelve  Islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea  which  existed,  under  various  rulers, 
untn  1566  i  in  1579  it  was  captured  by  the  Turks. 

The  steamers  (p.  240)  stop  off  the  N.W.  coast  of  the  island, 
opposite  Naxos  (small  Xenodochfon) ,  the  capital,  the  seat  of  a 
Greek  bishop  and  of  a  Roman  Catholic  commercial  school.  The 
town  (1760  inhab.),  though  dirty  and  squalid,  stretches  pictur- 
esquely up  the  slopes  of  a  rocky  hill  rising  from  the  sandy  beach, 
and  is  dominated  by  the  ruined  castle  of  the  Frankish  dukes.  The 
ancient  capital  occupied  the  same  site ;  almost  the  only  trace  re- 
maining of  it  is  a  portal  (perhaps  of  the  temple  of  Dionysos)  situated 
on  the  small  island  of  Palati  in  front  of  the  town. 

Gardens  and  vineyards,  hedged  with  aloes,  cover  the  plain  and 
furnish  the  exports  of  oranges,  lemons,  potatoes,  tomatoes,  oil,  and 
wine.  —  Above  the  fishing  hamlet  of  JSagios  Joannis,  on  a  bay  at 
the  N.  extremity  of  the  island,  to  the  N.E.  of  and  below  the  village 
of  Komiaki ,  are  some  of  the  ancient  quarries  of  Naxian  marble, 
which  was  used  both  for  sculpture  and  for  building,  more  parti- 
cularly for  roofing-slabs.  In  one  of  these  quarries ,  about  165  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  an  unfinished  colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  whence 
the  district  has  its  name  of  *ston  ApoUona'.  The  typical  coarse- 
grained marble,  in  which  the  Delian  colossus  and  other  works  were 
sculptured,  is  found  nearer  the  centre  of  the  island.  The  principal 
emery  quarries,  which  are  situated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Vothri 
valley,  were  also  well  known  in  antiquity.  The  working  of  these 
quarries  is  a  government  monopoly ;  the  value  of  the  annual  export 
anM)unt8  to  about  330,000  dr.  —  At  the  S.E.  foot  of  Mt.  Ozia  stands 
an  ancient  tower,  the  Pyrgos  tou  Cheimdrrou,  and  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  height  a  grotto  of  Zeus.   There  are  no  other  antiquities. 

The  island  of  Mel08(ilfi2o8;  578q.  M.;  pop.  about  5000),  the 
weitem-most  of  the  greater  Gyclades,  is  the  rim  of  a  prehistorie 
ftiaterj  vapours  and  hot  springs  still  rise  from  the  ground.   The  sea 
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has  breached  the  crater  on  the  N.W.  and  the  old  volcanic  basin  now 
forms  one  of  the  best  harbours  in  the  Mediterranean.  The  N.E.  half 
of  the  island  is  the  flatter  and  more  fertile ;  the  mountainons  S.W. 
half  culminates  in  the  Hagios  EUas  (2635  ft.).  The  exports,  which 
were  confined  in  antiquity  to  alum  and  sulphur,  now  include  gyp- 
sum, millstones,  sulphur,  and  china-clay.  The  silver,  lead,  and 
manganese  ores  which  occur  on  the  island  are  not  worked. 

The  Laconian  Dorians  early  settled  in  Helos.  During  the  Persian  wars 
the  island  sided  with  Greece.  Its  independence  came  to  an  end  in  416  B.C., 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war,  when  the  Athenians  captured  the  town  and 
exterminated  the  inhabitants.  At  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  however,  the 
Doric  element  reasserted  itself.  In  the  middle  ages  it  belonged  to  the  duchy 
of  Xaxos. 

The  steamer  (p.  240),  which  steers  to  the  S.W.  after  leaving 
Syra,  touches  at  tbe  islands  of  Seriphos  (Brit.  Consular  Agent,  E. 
Grohmann),  Siphnos,  and  Kimoloiy  all  bearing  the  same  names  as  in 
antiquity,  and  anchors  on  the  N.  side  of  the  inner  bay  of  Melot,  off 
the  small  town  of  — 

Adamas  (650  inhab. ;  caf^),  whence  a  carriage-road  ascends  to 
the  N.W.  to  the  chief  town  of  Pldka  (1080  inhab.).  The  bridle-path 
(3/4  hr.),  running  more  or  less  parallel  with  the  telegraph  wires,  is 
shorter.   Brit.  Consular  Agent,  A,  Oialerdki, 

Below  Plaka  lay  the  antique  town  of  Melds.  The  path  to  the 
(74  hr.)  ruins  descends  on  the  S.  between  two  hills,  each  of  which 
were  surmounted  by  an  acropolis.  The  principal  monument  is  the 
Roman  Theatre^  excavated  at  the  cost  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria;  several 
draped  statues  found  here  are  preserved  in  the  small  stone  bouse  a 
little  way  off.  Parts  of  the  Town  Wall  were  laid  bare  by  the 
British  School  (p.  12)  in  1896;  one  of  the  gates  may  be  seen  to 
the  N.E.  of  the  theatre,  above  a  'polygonal'  terrace -wall;  other 
remains  on  the  N.W.  slope  of  the  town.  Near  the  latter  are  the 
remains  of  a  sanctuary,  with  a  dedication  to  Bionysos^  and  a  colon- 
nade, known  as  the  Hall  of  the  Mysti^  containing  a  fine  mosaic 
pavement.  In  and  beyond  the  gorge  descending  on  the  £.  of  the 
theatre  to  the  little  Bay  of  Klima  are  a  number  of  tombs ;  it  was 
here  that  the  Yenus  of  Milo,  now  in  the  Louvre,  was  found  in  1820. 
Near  the  same  gorge,  along  the  lower  path  leading  to  (V4  hr.)  the 
small  town  of  Trypitiy  the  inhabitants  of  which  possess  many  antiques, 
are  several  catacombs  (now  empty),  the  use  of  which  was  continued 
to  the  time  of  the  early  Christians. 

In  the  bay  opposite  the  Glaranisia  Islands,  not  far  from  the  N.E.  ex- 
tremity of  Helos.  and  near  the  houses  of  Phylakopi  (21/4  hrs.  on  horseback, 
there  and  back  i  dr.)  are  the  remains  of  a  prehistoric  settlement,  also  dis- 
covered by  the  British  School,  surrounded  by  Cyclopean  walls.  The  ex- 
cavations in  the  interior  disclosed  a  palace  and  dwelling-houses  dating  firom 
the  Myceneean  period,  and  also  two  earlier  layers. 

ThftrA  (Santorin).  —  From  Naxos  the  steamer  (p.  240)  geneially 
bears  to  the  S.,  between  the  Eremonesia^  a  group  of  Ave  large  and 
several  smaller  islands  (HeraUleia,  Sehinowsa,  Keria)  belonging  to 
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Amorgosy  on  the  left,  and  Job  (yulg.  Nidi),  on  the  right,  and  makes 
straight  for  Thera.  Once  a  week  it  calls  at  Amorgoa ,  the  eastern-' 
most  island  of  the  kingdom,  and  at  Josj  Sikinoa^  and  PhoUgandroa* 
Amorgos  was  colonised  by  Milesians  in  the  N.  and  hy  Samians  in 
the  S. ;  it  contains  extensive  cemeteries  dating  from  the  period  of 
Island  Art  (p.  Ixxix)  and  archaic  rock-inscriptions.  In  Sikinos,  1  hr. 
from  the  chief  village  of  Chora,  a  small  temple  of  Apollo  Pythios  is 
preserved  as  a  church.  The  rugged  island  of  Phol^gandros  was  once 
inhabited  by  Dorians.  The  same  weekly  steamer  goes  on  from 
Thera  to  Anaphe,  on  the  E.,  which  also  retains  its  antique  name; 
the  convent  of  Panagf a  Kalamiotissa ,  at  its  E.  end,  is  constructed 
with  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aigletes  or  Asgelatas. 

The  island  of  Thera,  now  called  Thira  or  Santorin  (after  its 
patron-saint  St.  Irene) ,  and  the  adjacent  islands  of  Therasia  and 
Aaprofiiai  (together  30-35  sq.  M.  in  extent;  pop.  14,472)  are,  like 
Melos,  portions  of  a  volcanic  crater.  The  catastrophe  which  brought 
about  its  destruction  must  have  taken  place  between  2000  and 
1500  B.  C,  for  the  ashes  and  scorisB  then  ejected  buried  a  number 
of  settlements  dating  from  the  MycensBan  epoch.  The  oval  rim  of 
the  ancient  crater,  now  broken  on  the  N.W.  and  S.W.,  enclosed  a 
basin  (725  ft.  in  depth)  in  which  lie  the  Kaymeni  Islands  (p.  248)^ 
representing  the  peaks  of  a  new  volcano  upheaved  within  the 
historic  period.  Hot  springs  and  gases  testify  to  continued  volcanic 
activity,  which  at  longer  intervals  even  produces  topographical 
changes.  Besides  volcanic  rocks  the  group  contains  a  mountain 
mass  of  clay-state  and  grauwack^,  overlaid  by  a  massive  deposit  of 
semi -crystalline  limestone;  its  chief  summits  are  Hagios  Elias 
(1860  ft.),  in  the  S.E.  of  Thera,  Oavrilos  at  the  S.,  and  Mono^ 
liihos  at  the  E.  extremity.  The  inner  walls  of  the  crater  descend 
to  the  central  basin  in  sheer  cliffs,  650-1300  ft.  in  height,  striated 
with  light  and  dark  horizontal  bands,  according  to  the  different 
varieties  of  rock.  The  external  slope  is  gradual  and  the  thick  layer 
of  pumice-stone  which  covers  it  is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine.  Of  trees  there  are  none,  owing  to  the  lack  of  water;  the 
natives,  however,  are  well  able  to  support  themselves  by  the  pro- 
fits of  shipping  and  the  export  of  wine  and  *Santorin  earth',  a  com- 
position of  pumice-stone  valuable  as  a  hydraulic  cement. 

The  firft  biatorical  dwellers  in  Thera  were  Phoenicians.  Later  it  at- 
tracted Minyan -Doric  immigrants,  who  about  620  B.C.  founded  the  im- 
portant colony  of  Kyrene  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa.  In  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
the  monarchy  gave  place  to  an  aristocracy.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  the  island  clung  to  Sparta,  but  was  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  Athens  after  the  year  427  B.C.  It  retained  a  certain  amount  of 
prosperity  under  the  Ptolemies,  who  posted  a  garrison  here  in  order  to 
uphold  their  command  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  also  under  the  Romans. 
During  the  Frankish  dominion  it  belonged  to  the  duchy  of  Naxos  j  in  1637 
it  passed  to  the  Turks.    ^ 

The  *Aspect  as  we  approach  from  the  N.W.  is  wonderfully  im- 
l^ressive.    The  gentle  green  slopes  formed  by  the  crater  suddenly 
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open,  to  disclose  the  enormous  basin,  enclosed  on  all  sides.  Through 
the  opening  are  seen  the  walls  of  deep-brown  rock  stratified  by 
deposits  of  a  lighter  shade.  Clinging  to  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
aboTO,  to  the  left,  and  surrounded  by  windmills,  is  Apano-Maria^ 
to  which  a  zigzag  path  leads  up  from  the  bay  of  St.  Nicholas.  As 
the  steamer  proceeds  the  basin  is  entirely  shut  in  by  tiie  island 
of  Therasla  on  the  right  and  by  the  S.W.  peak  of  Thera  rising 
beyond  the  Kaymenl  Islands. 

The  capital,  Phird  (930  inhab. ;  good  accommodation  and  board 
at  the  Xenodochfon  Pr6odos,  in  the  main  street,  bed  2  dr. ;  Xen« 
Synteuxis;  Brit.  Consular  Agent,  A.  Basseggio),  with  its  white 
houses  and  cupolas,  stands  conspicuously  on  the  spur  of  a  hilL  It 
is  reached  from  the  Marina,  along  which  the  steamers  stop,  by  a 
zigzag  path  in  20  min.  (house  or  mule,  'cavallo*,  1  dr.).  A  small 
Museum  (curator,  M.  Yassiliou)  on  the  S.  side  of  the  town  contains 
Hellenistic  and  Roman  portrait-heads,  a  priest* s  diadem,  idols,  and 
vases  (*  Thera  Vases*  of  the  geometrical  type  found  in  the  Sellada. 
tombs,  see  below);  also  potsherds  and  architectural  fragments,  and 
prehistoric  objects  from  Akrotiri  (p.  248). 

The  excursion  to  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  capital  of  Thera  oc- 
cupies on  horseback  (5  dr.)  about  7  hrs.;  provisions  should  be 
taken.  From  Phira  we  reach  Pyrgos  in  1  hr.  Thence  we  proceed  to 
the  S.E.  and  ascend  to  the  (^/^  hr.)  convent  on  the  top  of  Aft.  Hagios 
EUas  (1910  ft.),  where  we  enjoy  a  splendid  panorama  extending 
on  the  S.  as  far  as  Crete.  The  route  now  descends  on  the  £.  to  the 
saddle  of  Sellada  (1/2  hr.),  both  sides  of  which  are  occupied  by  the 
burial-grounds  of  Thera ;  the  path  diverging  here  to  the  left  leads 
to  Kama/riy  on  the  shore,  where  the  ancient  town  of  (Ea  lay;  that 
on  the  right  (S.)  to  Perissa  (p.  247).  Continuing  straight  on,  we 
mount  the  S.E.  spur  of  Mesavound  in  zigzags,  passing  the  site  of 
the  chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanos  (removed  in  1902),  which  was  par- 
tially constructed  of  antique  fragments,  and  halting  at  the  Evan^ 
gelismos  (976  ft.),  a  chapel  with  a  cottage  attached,  built  on  the 
foundations  of  a  hereon.  We  dismount  here  and  order  the  horses 
to  be  in  readiness  for  the  return  to  the  Sellada. 

The  Ruins  of  Theba,  the  ancient  island-capital,  which  have 
been  excavated  since  1895  under  the  supervision  of  Prof.  Hiller 
von  Gaertringen,  extend  from  the  Sellada  over  the  entire  ridge  of 
the  Mesavoun6.  The  situation  of  the  town  on  a  ridge  or  plateaa 
descending  precipitously  on  three  sides,  with  one  long  street  inter- 
sected by  irregular  side-streets,  testifies  to  the  early  date  of  its 
foundation,  as  do  also  the  vases  and  archaic  inscriptions  found  there. 

From  the  Evangelismos,  wbicb  stood  outside  the  former  E.  wall  of  the 
town,  we  ascend  the  zigzag  path  leading  diagonally  to  the  wall  of  the  terrace 
that  bears  the  remains  of  the  Temple  of  Apollo  jCameiot.  A  door  on  the 
S.W.  leads  into  the  court,  its  threshold  worn  1S)y  the  feet  of  ancient  wor- 
shippers. The  temple  to  the  X.W.  (left)  consists  of  a  pronaoB,  a  naos,  and 
two  chambers  adjoining  the  S.W.  wall  of  the  latter.  On  the  terrace  to  the  S., 
which  was  banked  up  to  give  it  greater  breadth,  festal  rites  were  celebrated. 
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Between  the  temple  and  the  corner  of  the  wall  is  the  substructure  of  a 
Rutangular  Building;  roughly  hewn  in  the  rock  (and  now  numbered  in  red) 
both  inside  and  on  the  N.  W.  outer  wall  are  the  names  of  deities,  and  on  the 
S.B.  wall  the  names  of  deities  and  Therians  besides  other  inscriptions;  some 
of  the  flrstruamed  go  back  to  the  8th  cent.  B.C.  The  ruins  at  the  S.E.  end  of 
the  ridge  are  those  of  a  Opmneuium  for  Epfiebesy  consisting  of  a  spacious 
court,  of  which  only  the  N.E.  side  with  a  lai^  rock-cavern,  a  chamber, 
and  a  circular  structure  at  the  B.  end  are  preserved.  Numerous  inscriptions 
above,  some  of  erotic  import.  As  we  return  we  notice  in  the  wall  to  the  £. 
of  the  rectangular  building  some  small  recesses  destined  for  images  of  gods, 
and  30  paces  farther  on,  the  rock  foundation  of  a  Thesaurus  (the  stone  cover 
of  a  similaur  treasure-chest  is  preserved  in  the  museum  at  Phiri).  About 
80  yds.  to  the  N.  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  Temple  of  Karneios  a 
semicircle  has  been  cut  in  the  rock  pavement;  an  inscription  records  that 
a  shrine  of  the  Ptolemies  occupied  the  spot.  This  lies  in  a  direct  line  with 
the  main  street,  the  course  of  which  can  be  clearly  traced  hence  to  the 
market-place.  Flanking  the  street  are  the  substructures  of  private  houses, 
built  on-the  ancient  ground-plan,  and,  on  the  right,  the  Theatre.  The  stage, 
which  remains,  dates  from  Roman  times  •,  traces  of  the  Ptolemaic  proscenium, 
on  which  the  arc  of  the  orchestra  abutted,  were  found  beneath.  Opposite 
the  portal  of  the  theatre  a  path  from  the  main  street  ascends  to  the  Sanctuai'9 
of  the  Egyptian  Gods^  hewn  in  the  solid  rock;  above,  to  the  8.W.,  probably 
stood  the  Temple  of  Apollo  FytMos;  the  apse  that  we  see  belonged  to  a 
Byzantine  church  built  on  this  site. 

Beyond  the  theatre  and  close  to  the  main  street,  on  the  right,  is  a  Later 
Private  House^  and  on  the  left,  open  to  the  street,  a  Market-HcUl.  Passing  these 
we  reach  the  chief  entrance  to  the  Stoa  Basilike,  the  N.  side  of  which  looks 
on  the  market-place.  The  two  inscriptions  of  Kleitosthenes  facing  the  entrance 
refer  to  a  restoration  about  150  A.D.  This  stoa  was  a  large  hall  with  a  row 
of  eolumns  running  down  the  centre ;  the  pillars  by  the  walls  and  the  raised 
structure  (tribunal?)  on  the  N.  were  added  later.  The  name  is  attested  by 
an  inscription,  but  the  date  is  imcertain.  It  was  perhaps  founded  by  the 
Ptolemies,  and  called  after  them,  or  it  may,  as  some  maintain,  owe  both 
its  foundation  and  its  name  to  the  earlier  kings.  The  market-place  (Agora) 
is,  like  other  ancient  Greek  examples,  an  irregularly  shaped  space  in  which 
several  streets  debouch.  Immediately  to  the  left  (on  the  W.  side),  above, 
is  a  terrace  with  the  Temple  of  Dionysos  and  the  Ptolemies^  in  which,  at  a 
later  period,  the  Boman  emperors  were  adcred.  Beyond  the  agora,  to  the 
N.,  the  main  street  is  crossed  by  another  street,  leading  up  to  the  Barracks^ 
on  the  W.,  a^acent  to  which  (on  the  S.)  are  the  remains,  vouched  for  by 
an  inscription,  of  the  Gymnasium  of  the  Ptolemaic  garrison  (p.  245),  con- 
sisting of  two  buildings,  each  with  a  court  and  adjoining  rooms. 

We  may  return  hence  to  the  main  street  and  follow  its  direction  down 
to  the  Sellada  (p.  246),  just  before  reaching  which  we  pass  the  Hereon  of 
Artenddoros^  adorned  with  reliefs  carved  in  the  rock;  or  we  may  proceed 
along  the  W.  slope  of  the  town,  and  inspect  on  our  way  the  Christos^  a 
chamber  in  the  rock  used  originally  as  a  shrine  but  now  converted  into 
a  Chapel  of  the  Transfiguration,  ad^joining  which  are  the  foundations  of  a 
quadrangular  building.  The  N.  wall  of  the  town  must  have  Iain  a  little 
beyond  the  Christos. 

Instead  of  returning  from  the  Sellada  past  the  Hagios  Elias  (p.  246)  we 
may  descend  the  steep  path  to  the  S.  which  brings  us  in  1/4  hr.  to  the  pictur- 
esque church  of  Penssa,  near  the  shore,  the  white  domes  of  which  we  have 
already  noticed  from  above.  In  the  court  lying  to  the  S.W.  behind  the  church, 
on  the  right  of  the  cemetery,  the  foundations  of  a  round  building  of  the 
first  imperial  epoch  have  been  exhumed  on  which  inscriptions  referring  to 
a  cadaster  or  land-valuation  were  added  in  the  3rd  or  4th  cent.  AD.—  From 
!Perissa  we  may  reach  Phiri  in  2V2  hrs.,  via  (V2  hr.)  Emforio  (1220  inhab.) 
and  the  village  of  MegalocTiori.  About  1/2  hr.  beyond  Emporio  we  pass  near 
a  temple  of  the  Thea.BasUeia^  which,  with  its  ancient  roof,  fine  door-frame, 
and  interior  recess,  still  remains  in  excellent  preservation  under  the  name 
of  the  Chapel  of  Hag.  Nikolaos  Marmarenios, 

From  the  Evangelismos  a  paved  path  descends  to  thp/S@^^>^^^eZ  and 
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then  forks,  the  left  branch  leading  to  Eamari,  the  right  to  the  deserted 
hermitage  of  AsHtario,  clinging  to  the  precipitous  face  of  the  Mesavoiind. 

At  Akrotiri,  a  village  lying  in  the  S.  bay  of  Santorin  (about  2  M.  to  the 
S.W.  of  Hag.  Nikolaos  Marmarenios)  traces  of  prehistoric  settlements  have 
been  found  under  a  deposit  of  pumice-dust  which  dates  back  to  the  My- 
cencean  period.  The  objects  found  are  preserved  in  the  museum.  Similar 
settlements  have  come  to  light  on  the  S.  coast  of  Theravia. 

The  group  of  the  Kaymeni  Iftlands,  reached  from  Phir&  in  1/2  hr.  by 
boat  (10  dr.,  incl.  guide),  is  interesting  as  a  still  active  volcanic  centre.  It 
is  known  that  eruptions  which  took  place  in  B.C.  197  and  in  19  and  46  A.D. 
caused  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  certain  small  islands  (not  the 
present  ones)  on  this  spot,  and  that  in  736  volcanic  changes  took  place, 
probably  on  the  PcHaed  Kaymeni^  the  S.W.  islet  of  the  group,  which  looks 
as  though  it  had  undei^one  a  gradual  formation  in  prehistoric  times,  and 
on  which  a  landslip  (not  volcanic)  occurred  in  1467.  In  1670-73  the  islet 
of  Mikrd  Kaymeni^  on  the  N.E.,  was  upheaved^  in  1660  an  eruption  took 
place  to  the  N.E.  of  Thera  (at  Columbus  Bank);  between  1707  and  1711 
appeared  the  central  island,  N6a  Kaymeni.  Violent  eruptions  again  occurred 
at  Nda  Kaymeni  in  1866-7():  a  volcano  arose  on  its  S.E.  «hore  that  was 
named  after  King  George  of  Greece,  and  the  streams  of  molten  lava  then 
ejected  formed  the  island  of  Aphroeua  on  its  S.W.  shore,  which  has  since 
become  connected  with  N^  Kaymeni.  The  George  Crater  (^25  ft.),  from  the 
ton  of  which  sulphurous  fumes  still  issue  in  places,  may  be  ascended  on  the  K. 
side  in  20  min.  from  the  bay  separating  K^^a  and  Mikra  Kaymeni. 


22.  The  Ionian  Islands. 

The  Ionian  Islands^  which  are  also  called  the  Heptanesos,  after 
the  seven  principal  islands  of  the  group  (CorfCi,  Paxos,  Levkas, 
Ithaka,  Kephallenfa,  Zante,  and  Kythera),  are  generally  visited  on 
the  return-journey  from  Patras.  Corfii  and  Kephallenia  are  the  most 
interesting,  and  after  them  Ithaka.  Oorfd  is  most  conveniently 
reached  by  Austrian  or  Italian  steamer  (p.  1);  the  other  islands  hy 
Greek  steamer.    Comp.  the  Synopsis,  pp.  xvili  a-f . 

The  Austrian  Lloyd  Steamers  (p.  -4)  do  not  issue  tickets  between 
Greek  ports,  but  the  journey  may  be  interrupted  (attestation  by  the 
captain  and  the  steamboat  agency  required)  and  a  later  boat  taken,  or 
the  ticket  for  Santi  Quaranta  may  be  used  for  Corfu. 

Greek  Steamers.  Besides  the  lines  plying  on  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  etc., 
as  indicated  on  p.  212,  mention  must  be  made  of  the  Panhellenios  Co. 
and  of  a  service  of  the  Goudes  Co.,  which  circumnavigate  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (p.  894).  —  Departures  from  Patras:  Panhellerme  Co.y  Wed.  8  p.m., 
arr.  at  Corfu  Thurs.  11.30  a.m.,  returning  Sun.  6  p.m.;  fares  from  Patras 
to  Corfu  30  dr.,  22  dr.,  meals  extra.  —  New  Hettenie  Steamship  Co.^  Tues. 
7  a.m.  for  Zante,  Kephallenfa,  and  Corfu,  Wed.  5  a.m.  for  Ithaka  and 
Levkas ;  fares  from  the  Pirseus  (meals  extra),  to  Zante  2OV2  dr.,  to  Ithaka 
19  dr.  or  141/2  dr.,  to  Levkas  23  dr.  901.  or  17  dr.,  to  Corfu  MVs  dr.  or 
241/2  dr.  —  MacDowall  &  Barbour^  twice  a  week  by  different  routes  to  Corfii, 
once  a  week  to  Ithaka  and  Levka9,  and  once  a  week  to  Zante  and  Kephal- 
lenfa;  fares  from  the  Pirseus  (meals  extra)  to  Zante  or  Levkas  15  ft.,  10  fr., 
to  Kephallenfa  16  fr.,  11  fr.,  to  Corfu  22  fr.,  14  fr.  —  Gouddg,  once  weekly 
to  Zante.  —  Destounes  &  Jannoulatos,  once  weekly  to  Zante  and  Kephallenfa 
and  once  to  Levkas.  —  Athanaeoule  'Pylaro8\  Edgios  Jodnnit^  see  p.  xviiif. 

Bibliography.  Ansted^  The  Ionian  Islands  (London,  1868)  t  monographs 
by  Partseh,  published  in  PetermantCs  Mittheilnngen,  on  (3orfii  (1^7),  Levkas 
'"~^,  Kephallenia  and  Ithaka  (1890),  and  Zante  (1891). 
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a.  From  Patrai  to  Corfii. 

Patraa,  see  p.  276.  —  On  quitting  the  gulf  of  PatiAS  the  steamers 
pursue  different  courses.  One  line  generally  calls  first  at  Mesolongion 
(2  hrs.  from  Patras,  comp.  p.  213),  then  rounds  Cape  Kalogria 
(p.  395),  and  bears  to  the  S.W.  along  the  flat  coast  of  Ells,  touches 
At  KyW^  (p.  280;  3  hrs.  from  Patras),  at  the  base  of  the  pro- 
montory of  ChelonaUu,  and  in  2  hrs.  more  reaches  ^ 

ZantOy  p.  272.  —  Steering  now  to  the  N.W.  along  the  E.  coast 
of  Zante  we  obtain  fine  yiews  to  the  right  of  the  mountains  on 
the  N.  and  S.  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  and,  straight  in  front  of  us, 
of  the  .a}no8  (p.  264).  Farther  to  the  W.,  skirting  the  8.  coast  of 
Kephallenfa,  we  pass  the  hilly  district  of  Liyath6  (p.  262)  and  the 
fortress  of  Hagios  Georgios  (p.  262),  then  we  bend  to  the  N.  and 
enter  the  bay  running  far  into  the  coast  of  Keph<Ulenid,  on  the  E.  side 
of  which  lies  — 

Arg08t61i  (3^2  hrs.  from  Zante),  the  capital  of  the  island  Tsee 
p.  261).  —  "We  next  touch  at  the  straggling  town  of  Lixouri  (p.  263), 
on  theW.  side  of  the  bay,  and,  after  rounding  Cape  AkroUriy  resume 
our  northerly  course.  The  abrupt  and  sparsely  inhabited  W.  coast 
of  Kephallenfa  recedes  on  the  right,  and  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
island  of  Levkas^  with  the  promontory  of  Kavo  Doukato  (p.  3) 
stretching  far  (6  M.)  into  the  sea.  From  the  strait  separating  the 
two  islands  we  obtain  a  fleeting  view  of  Ithaka.  The  steamer  now 
heads  due  N.,  towards  the  small  island  of  Paxos^  and  halts  off  Oaion, 
the  capital  (8  hrs.  from  Lixouri).  After  1  hr.  more  it  is  opposite 
the  Kavo  Aapro^  the  S.  point  of  CorfO,  and  enters  the  strait  of 
Corfii,  which  broadens  out  beyond  Kavo  Levkimo.  The  citadel  of 
Gorfd  is  seen  projecting  into  the  sea  on  the  left.  The  steamer  anchors 
(4  hrs.  from  Paxos)  on  the  N.  side  of  the  town  of  — 

Corfd,  see  p.  251. 

Other  steamers  shape  their  course  round  the  Echinadea  (now  the 
KourUolari  Islands)  towards  the  Acamanian  coast,  where  they  touch 
at  the  little  town  of  Astakos  (1300  inhab.),  1/2  hr.  from  which  are 
the  ruined  walls  of  the  ancient  Astakos,  The  next  station  are  Mytika^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Boumisto  (5185  ft.)  and  the  Hypsili  Koryphi 
(5220  ft.)  and  1/2  ^^'  from  the  ancient  walls  of  Alytia  (now  the 
Palaeokastro  of  Kandyld),  and  then  Saverda,  Outside  the  bay  of 
Mytika  lie  the  islands  of  Kamos  (now  Kalamos)  and  Taphos  (now 
Meganisi),  the  haunt  of  the  'oar-loving*  Taphii  or  Teleboi.  A 
narrow  arm  of  the  sea  separates  the  latter  from  Levkas.  From 
Saverda  the  steamer  steers  to  the  W.,  stops  (ca.  8  hrs.  from  Patras) 
in  the  bay  of  Alexandros  (p.  260;  about  3  M.  from  the  capital  of 
Levkas),  and  then,  the  lagoon  between  Levkas  and  the  mainland 
not  being  navigable,  steers  back  to  the  S.  towards  (5  hrs.  from 
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Ithaka  (p.  267).  Rounding  the  Kavo  Doukato  (Lencadian  Rock, 
p.  3)  and  skirting  the  entire  "W.  coast  of  Levkas,  it  reaches,  5  hrs. 
later,  its  N.  extremity  and  the  capital  of  — 

Levkas  (p.Q59).  —  Other  stopping-points,  more  to  the  N.,  are 
Aktion,  where  on  Sept.  2nd  in  the  year  31  B.C.  Octa^ian  gained  a 
great  naval  victory  over  Antonius  and  so  secured  for  himself  the 
supreme  power,  Kopraena  (the  steamboat-  station  for  Arta^  4  hrs. 
inland),  and  Karavassctrd  (p.  216 ;  6Y2  ^rs.  steaming  from  Levkas), 
all  in  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  the  Gulf  of  Arta. 
Instead  of  Aktion  and  Kopraena  the  stations  generally  taken  on  the 
return  journey  are  Prevesa  and  Salagora  (both  Turkish).  - —  Other 
vessels  bound  for  Oorfil  touch  at  fewer  stations  and,  on  leaving 
Levkas,  steer  direct  between  Paxos  and  the  coast  of  £piru8  to 
(6  hrs.)  Corfti, 

b.  CorfA. 

The  island  of  Corfii  (Greek  Kerkyra),  the  largest  of  the  Ionian 
Islands,  has  an  area  of  278  sq.M.  The  broad  N.  portion,  dominated 
by  the  bare  and  rocky  Monte  San  Salvatore  (p.  259),  approaches  to 
within  IY4  M.  of  the  coast  of  Epirus.  Tacked  on  to  this  is  the 
loi>g  S.  strip,  with  an  average  width  of  only  4^2  M.,  consisting  of 
a  series  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  formation  (sandstone,  marl,  and 
conglomerate).  The  abundance  of  water  in  this  S.  portion  renders 
it  extremely  fertile.  The  inhabitants,  who  number  91,000,  owe 
their  superior  education  to  the  intercourse  they  have  enjoyed  for 
hundreds  of  years  with  western  civilisation.  In  the  town  itself 
Italian  is  still  almost  everywhere  understood. 

The  name  of  Cor/U^  which  came  into  use  in  the  middle  ages,  seems 
to  be  a  corrnption  of  Korypho  or  Korphous  ((ttou?  Koodoo?)  and  was  at 
first  confined  to  the  rocky  heights  enclosed  by  the  old  fortress.  The  old 
Greek  name  was  Ktlpxupa  or  Kipxupa.  The  ancients  identified  Corfu  with 
the  Phseacian  island  of  Scheria,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  as  ruled  over 
by  Alkinoos.  As  the  navigation  of  antiquity  was  mainly  confined  to 
creeping  along  the  coast,  the  island  soon  became  an  important  station 
of  the  traffic  between  Italy  and  Greece.  Its  ati  then  tic  history  begins  with 
the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Corcyra  by  the  Corinthians  in  B.C. 
734.  The  power  of  the  infant  colony  increased  so  greatly  that  it  soon 
became  dangerous  to  the  authority  of  the  mother-city  in  the  Ionian  wa- 
ters. The  first  naval  battle  to  which  we  can  affix  a  date  was  fought, 
according  to  Thucydides ,  in  B.  C.  666  between  the  Corinthians  and  the 
Corcyrseansj  the  latter  were  victorious.  Corcyra  did  not  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  Persian  wars  \  its  fleet  of  50  ships  received  orders  to  await 
the  result  of  the  contest  off  Cape  Teenaron  and  to  throw  in  its  lot  with 
the  victors.  The  intervention  of  Athens  in  the  dispute  between  Cotiath 
and  Corcyra  over  Epidamnos  and  its  participation  in  the  naval  battle 
off  the  Sybota  Islands  (p.  3)  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  during  the  whole  of  which  Corcyra  was  an  ally  of 
Athens.  In  B.C.  373  Corcyra  successfully  resisted  an  attack  of  the  Spar- 
tans,  but  in  B.  C.  229  it  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Romans.  On  the 
partition  of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Crusaders  in  1205  A.  D. ,  Corfii 
fell  to  the  share  of  the  Venetians,  who  were  replaced  by  the  klngfl  of 
Naples  from  1267  to  1386,  but  recovered  the  island  in  the  latter  year  and 
maintained  their  supremacy  down  to  1797.  In  1537  and  1716  the  Turks 
exhausted  their  strength  in  vain  in  two  celebrated  sieges  of  Corfii.    l"* 
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1797-99  and  from  1807  to  1814  the  island  was  occupied  by  the  French.  In 
tbe  interval  it  formed,  with  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  a  republic  first 
ander  Turkish,  then  under  Russian  away ;  but  from  1816  to  1863  the  EeptO' 
phos^  or  *8even>island  state",  was  under  the  protection  of  England.  It 
was  the  residence  of  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioners ,  the  first  of 
whom  was  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  ('King  Tom').  In  1858  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
lent  as  Extraordinary  Commissioner  to  the  Ionian  Islands  to  consider  the 
grievances  of  the  pieople ,  and  for  a  short  time  filled  the  office  of  Lord 
High  Commissioner.  On  the  accession  of  King  Qeorge  England  yielded  to 
tbe  desires  of  the  islanders  and  consented  to  tbe  incorporation  of  the  is- 
lands  in  the  kingdom  of  Greece  (Nov.  14th,  1863). 

Corfil.  —  Arrival.  Boat  to  or  from  the  steamer  1  dr.,  with  heavy 
iQggage  lVt*2  dr.  The  boatmen  are  insolent,  there  is  no  tariff,  and  great 
confusion  prevails,  so  that  tbe  traveller  had  better  allow  the  commission- 
naire  of  the  hotel  to  settle  with  the  boatmen  and  attend  to  the  luggage, 
for  which  a  charge  of  2-2V3  dr.  is  made  in  the  bill.  The  custom-house 
examination  is  quickly  over.  —  Passengers  intending  to  continue  their 
voyage  by  the  same  steamer  may  bargain  with  a  boatman  to  be  taken 
on  shore  and  brought  back  to  the  ship  for  1  dr.  The  boatman  is  in- 
structed to  be  in  waiting  at  the  hour  when  the  traveller  returns,  and 
should  not  be  paid  until  the  steamer  is  reached.  The  hour  of  departure 
of  the  steamer  may  be  ascertained  from  the  captain. 

Hotela  (payments  in  gold).  *HdTEL  St.  OBORaR  (PI.  b),  on  the  Espla- 
nade, frequented  by  the  English-,  ''^Hotel  d'Anqletkrre  et  Bkllr  Venisr 
(PI.  a),  in  a  lofty  and  picturesque  site  to  the  8.  of  tbe  town,  with  electric 
lighting  and  garden.  These  two  are  of  the  first  class,  with  baths;  B. 
from  !^/2  fr.,  L.  3/4t  B.  li/si  luncheon  4,  D.  5,  pension  for  a  long  stay 
8rU  fr.  —  LeFB  pretending,  in  the  Greek  style :  HStbl  d'Orient  ('AvaxoXr]), 
with  trattoria,  on  the  Esplanade,  pens,  from  7  fr. ;  Hot.  Patbas,  Nike- 
phoros  St.,  both  near  the  Hdt.  St.  George;  HSt.  d'Alkxaxdrie,  R.,  L.,  A 
A.  2  fr. ;  HdTKL  db  CoNBTAirrnroPLE,  with  restaurant,  R.,  L.,  £  A.  3  dr. 
(paper),  both  near  the  harbour.  —  Psnsioh  Julie,  well  spoken  of,  R., 
L.,  k  A.  2V2,  B.  Va,  d^j.  2V2,  D.  3  (both  incl.  wine),  pens.  6-7  fr.  —  Private 
Lodgings  very  primitive  and  scarcely  adapted  for  foreigners. 

Oafia.  The  principal  cafds  are  in  the  Esplanade ,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  avenue  mentioned  at  p.  !^2;  cup  of  cofl'ee  prepared  in  the  Turkish 
manner  15 1.  —  Bestauranl  Abbondanza  (  A^&ovJa),  in  the  Nikephoros  Street, 
moderate;  Reiiaurant  Pairas. 

Pott  Office,  behind  the  Sanit^ ,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Nikephoros 
Skreet.  —  Telegraph  Office,  in  the  Esplanade,  near  the  gymnasium  (p.  254). 
~  Steamboat  Offices,  all  in  the  street  'Sulle  Mura'  (p.  253).  —  Moneys  see 

p.  XXV. 

Oarriagea.  Drive  in  the  town  or  environs  2-3  dr.  per  br.  (bargain 
necessary):  short  drive  1  dr.;  to  Canone  (p.  255)  and  back  5-6  dr.  The 
hotel  carriages  are  better  and  dearer;  for  long  excursions,  pee  pp.  256- 
!B8.  —  Boat!  for  excursions  by  sea  may  also  be  ordered  at  the  hotels. 

Valeta-de-Place,  5  dr.  per  day,  may  be  dispensed  with.  —  Courier  for 
a  tour  in  Greece,  /Spiridion  A.  Vlaicoi,  recommended  (speaks  French  and 
English). 

Photographs.  At  A.  Farrugia'^Sy  bookbinder,  in  the  Esplanade  opposite 
the  H6tel  St.  George. 

Theatres  (see  Plan);  Italian  opera  in  winter.  Teatro  Grande^  built  in 
1895  on  the  model  of  San  Carlo  at  Naples,  near  tbe  Porta  Reale;  Teatro 
Vteehio,  an  old  Venetian  building  near  tbe  above-mentioned  caf^s.  — 
KiUtary  Band  on  the  Esplanade,  several  evenings  weekly. 

British  Consulate  (PI.  3).  Consul,  Charlet  A.  BlaJceney;  vice-consul, 
OHho  Alexander,  —  American  Consular  Agent,  Charles  Hancock. 

Banks.  FeU  S  Co.  (PI.  1),  opposite  the  W.  end  of  the  Palace;  Ionian 
Banky  on  the  Esplanade. 

Bnglish  Church  (Holy  Trinity),  Condi  Terrace;   chaplain  i?«r.  W.  A 
J>arHng;  services  at  10.30  and  3.  Digitized  by  CiOOgle 
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Olimate.  In  the  latter  half  of  Marchy  in  April^  and  in  Moff  (some* 
timea  in  June)  the  climate  of  Gorfh  is  usually  charming,  and  a  residence 
here  at  that  season  of  luxuriant  vegetation  is  delightful.  The  temperature 
is  also  mild  and  equable  during  October  and  the  first  half  of  Ifcvmnibtr^  bat 
June  (generally),  July^  Auguut^  and  (often)  SepienUter  are  very  hot,  and  in 
winter  heavy  rains  and  sudden  changes  of  temperature  are  of  frequent 
occurrence.  As  a  winter-residence  for  invalids,  particularly  those  with 
pulmonary  complaints,  it  therefore  compares  unfavourably  with  the  best- 
known  health-resorts  of  Italy. 

Physidani.    Dr.  OialUna,  Dr.  PoUH^  Dr.  Scarpa  (all  speak  French). 

Chemiits.    English  Pharmacy;  Fharmacie  FranfaUe;  Ang.  BotU. 

Baths  at  the  hotels.  Sea  Baths  (80  l.-l  dr.  with  towels)  and  other  baths 
at  the  establishment  at  the  Punta  San  Xicold. 

Corfti  (Greek  KIpxupa,  Kirkyra)^  the  capital  of  the  island  and 
of  a  nomos  or  province  including  the  islands  of  Paxos,  Antipaxos, 
and  Levkas,  and  the  seat  of  archbishops  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
Catholic  churches,  is  one  of  the  most  prosperous  towns  in  modern 
Greece.  With  its  suburbs  of  Kastrades^  San  Rocco,  and  Mandoukio 
it  contains  26,700  inhab.,  among  whom  are  4000  Roman  Catholics 
and  2700  Jews.  The  spacious  and  safe  harbour  is  enlivened  with 
an  active  trade,  consisting  chiefly  in  the  export  of  olive  oil  and 
the  import  of  Russian  grain  and  English  manufactures.  The  forti- 
fications constructed  by  the  Yenetians,  the  Fortezza  Veechia  to  the 
E.  of  the  town  and  the  Fortezza  Nuova  to  the  N.W.,  were  allowed 
to  fall  into  decay  after  the  departure  of  the  British  in  1864,  and 
are  now  unimportant.  As  the  town  was  formerly  enclosed  by  a 
wall,  its  bustling  streets  are  very  narrow  and  the  houses  (all  of 
stone)  often  four  or  five  stories  high. 

On  disembarking  we  cross  the  court  of  the  Dogana,  pass  the 
small  H6tel  de  Constantinople  on  the  left,  and  follow  the  street 
called  Sulle  Mura,  which  skirts  the  N.  side  of  the  town,  affording 
numerous  fine  views,  and  ends  at  the  Esplanade  near  the  Boyal 
Palace.  Or  we  may  proceed  from  the  harbour  to  the  left  through 
the  busy  Nikephoros  Street  (6 So;  Nix7)cp6pou)  to  the  Esplanade 
in  5  minutes.  In  a  square,  on  the  left  side  of  this  street,  is  the 
church  of  St,  Spiridion,  a  saint  held  in  great  reverence  by  the 
Greeks.  Spiridion,  Bishop  of  Cyprus,  was  cruelly  tortured  during 
the  Diocletian  persecution,  but,  though  mutilated,  survived  to 
attend  the  Nicffian  Council  in  325.  His  body  was  brought  to  Corfd 
in  1489  and  is  preserved  in  a  silver  coffin  in  a  chapel  near  the 
high-altar;  four  times  a  year  It  is  borne  in  solemn  procession 
through  the  town. 

The  Esplanade  (La  Spianata)  is  an  extensive  open  spaee  be- 
tween the  town  and  the  old  fortress.  It  is  traversed  by  an  avenue 
with  double  rows  of  trees,  forming  a  continuation  of  the  Nike- 
phoros Street.  On  the  "W.  it  is  bounded  by  handsome  houses  with 
arcades  on  the  ground-floor,  among  which  is  the  H6tel  St.  George. 
On  the  N.  side  rises  the  — 

Boyal  Palace,  a  three-storied  edifice  with  wings ,  in  grey  Mal- 
tese stone,  erected  for  the  British  Lord  High  Commissioner.   The 
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entrance  is  by  the  tide-door  on  the  W.  side.  A  handsome  marble 
staircase  ascends  to  the  first  floor,  where  the  vestibule  contains  a 
fine  antique  lion  couchant  (p.  254).  The  throne-room  is  adorned 
with  portraits  of  British  tovereigns,  and  the  council-chamber  of  the 
ci-devant  Ionian  Senate  contains  portraits  of  the  presidents  (visi- 
tors generally  admitted  on  application ;  fee  1  fr.).  —  In  front  of 
the  palace  is  a  bronze  Statue  of  Sir  Frederick  Adam^  who  con- 
ferred numerous  benefits  on  the  island  during  his  tenure  of  office 
as  Lord  High  Commissioner  (1823-32;  p.  266). 

To  the  S.  of  the  long  Esplanade  are  a  small  Circular  Temple 
erected  in  1816  in  honour  of  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (p.  251),  and 
an  Obelisk  to  Commissioner  Sir  Howard  Douglas  (1843). 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  leading  to  the  fortress ,  on  the  left,  is 
a  monument  commemorating  the  gallant  defence  of  Corfii  against 
the  Turks  by  the  Venetian  general  Count  von  der  Schulenburg  in 
1716.  We  now  cross  the  bridge  over  the  wide  and  deep  moat,  and 
reach  the  — 

*Fort6Ma  Vecohia  (admission  on  application),  the  dilapidated 
buildings  of  which,  now  used  as  barracks  and  a  military  hospital, 
cover  the  double  hill  at  various  levels.  At  the  foot  of  the  height  is 
the  Garrison  Church,  with  a  Doric  portico,  built  by  the  British. 
The  second  gateway  leads  to  the  Commandant's  Residence,  an  edi- 
fice with  green  shutters  and  balconies ,  approached  by  an  incline 
and  a  flight  of  steps.  We  proceed  to  the  rear  of  this  building, 
then  cross  a  drawbridge  farther  up,  traverse  a  long  vaulted  passage, 
and  proceed  straight  on  to  the  ramparts,  which  are  overgrown  with 
vegetation.  The  platform  on  the  W.  rock  (230  ft.),  reached  by  a 
few  steps,  commands  a  superb  •♦View  of  the  town  and  island,  best 
by  morning-light.  The  custodian,  who  speaks  Italian,  lends  a  tele- 
scope to  the  visitor  (25 1.). 

On  the  W.  we  overlook  the  town  and  the  Esplanade ;  the  nearest  and 
highest  chnrch-tower  is  that  of  St.  Smridion,  the  next  that  of  the  metro- 
politan chnrch  oiPanagia  Sp%li6luta(X'^y\KKvax\.QQ<i\  ^Our  Lady  of  the  Cave'). 
Beyond  are  the  dark  walls  of  the  Fortezza  Nuova ,  with  the  more  cheerful 
buildings  above  them.  Farther  off  is  a  range  of  gentle,  olive-clad  hills,  on 
which  lie  the  villages  of  Poiamby  with  its  cemetery,  and  Alipoit.  To  the 
left  of  Potamd  is  the  double-peaked  San  Giorgio^  and  to  the  left  of  this  a 
rounded  summit  with  the  village  of  Pelleka  (p.  267).  Still  farther  to  the 
left,  in  the  S.W.  foreground,  is  the  large  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  (p.  256).  Be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  town  are  the  palatial  Hospital  and  the  white  build- 
ings of  the  Prison  f  near  the  town  rise  the  cypresses  of  the  English  Ceme- 
tery.  To  the  left,  between  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  and  the  sea,  is  the  suburb 
of  Kastradis^  to  which  the  Btrada  Marina  leads  along  the  coast  from  the 
Esplanade..  On  the  K.  slope  of  the  wooded  hill  behind  it  is  the  royal 
villa  of  Manrepos  (p.  264).  Halfway  up  the  arch-shaped  hill  of  SanH  Deca 
lies  the  village  of  the  same  name  (p.  266).  To  the  S.  the  eye  follows  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  Kavo  LevkimOy  the  Leukimni  of  the  ancients.  Opposite, 
off  the  Albanian  coast,  are  the  Sybota  Islands  (p.  259).  To  the  K.  towers  the 
lofty  range  of  San  Balvators  (p.  2d9),  on  the  slopes  of  which  are  the  villages 
of  Signet  and  Spartilla;  the  adjoining  hills  on  the  left  are  crossed  by  the 
pass  of  Sim  Pantaleone,  In  the  sea  lie  the  island  of  Yido  and  the  Lazzareitc 
Jtkmd.    On  the  coast  opposite  the  latter  is  Oovino  (p.  257).      qqIc 
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The  Esplanade  ends,  to  the  S.  of  the  Maitland  memorial  (p.  253), 
in  an  open  space  embellished  with  a  marble  Statue  of  KapodiatriaM 
(pp.  Ixii,  257)  by  Drosis  and  Xenakis,  erected  in  1887.  —  Opposite 
is  the  Oymna8ium,  with  a  lofty  flight  of  steps.  It  contains,  in  a  loom 
opened  by  the  custodian  (1^2  dr.),  several  funereal  inscriptions, 
a  capital  with  traces  of  painting,  and  other  ancient  sculptures.  On 
the  upper  floor  is  the  library  (40,000  vols.)  of  the  Ionian  Uni- 
versity, which  was  established  by  the  British  but  closed  after  their 
departure. 

A  broad  street  descends  hence  to  the  St&ada  Ma.b£Na  ,  now 
officially  known  as  the  Viale  Imperatrice  EUsabetta,  the  favourite 
evening  promenade  of  the  Gorfiotes.  In  6-8  minutes  we  reach  the 
entrance  of  the  suburb  of  KaBtrades,  where  the  dismantled  Fort 
San  Salvador  rises  on  the  right.  Near  the  E.  base  of  the  dila- 
pidated ramparts,  about  200  paces  from  the  Strada  Marina,  is 
the  Tomb  of  Menekrates,  a  low  circular  structure  dating  firom 
the  6th  or  7th  century  before  Christ.  The  monument ,  which  is 
surrounded  with  trees  and  protected  by  an  iron  railing,  was  dis- 
covered on  the  removal  of  the  Venetian  fortlflcations  in  1843.  The 
metrical  inscription  records  that  ^Menekrates,  son  of  Tlasias,  of 
Gianthe  in  Lokris,  was  Proxenos  (i.e.  representative)  of  his  native 
town  in  Corcyra',  and  that  he  lost  his  life  by  drowning.  A  bronze 
dish  and  a  few  earthenware  vessels  were  discovered  in  the  interior. 
The  antique  lion  in  the  palace  (p.  253)  was  also  found  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  Byzantine  domed  Church  ofSS.  lason  arid  Sosipater 
dates  from  the  12th  century. 

The  Strada  Marina  runs  hence  to  the  left  along  the  coast,  and 
ends  at  a  mole  protecting  the  bay.  We  follow  the  principal  street 
towards  the  S.,  passing  a  church  and  a  red  house,  and  in  &min. 
ascend  by  a  road  diverging  to  the  right  opposite  the  semicircular 
apse  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Corcyra  or  Panagia  of  Palsopolis.  An 
inscription  on  the  marble  portal  of  this  church  names  a  certain 
Jovian  as  founder  (4th  cent.).  The  gate  on  the  left  is  the  entrance  to 
the  royal  villa  of  *Monrepos  (  Villa  Realejy  the  beautiful  and  exten- 
sive gardens  of  which  afford  admirable  views  of  the  town  and  for- 
tress of  Corfil  and  contain  a  tasteful  royal  casino  (open  on  Sun.  and 
Thurs.  afternoons ;  strangers  usually  admitted  by  the  gardener  on 
other  days,  fee  ^2"^  <i'0-  Olives,  cypresses,  and  orange,  lemon, 
and  flg  trees  attain  great  perfection  in  the  sheltered  situation  and 
subtropical  climate  of  these  gardens,  and  magnolias,  palms,  the 
eucalyptus,  bananas,  the  papyrus,  and  aloes  also  flourish. 

The  above-mentioned  road,  passing  the  entrance  to  the  villa,  leads 
to  the  village  of  Analipsis^  Ital.  Aicensione.  Near  the  village  a  path  di* 
verges  to  the  left  and  leads  through  a  grove  of  olives  towards  the  sea. 
After  about  200  paces,  we  reach,  a  little  to  the  right,  the  interesting  and 
curious  substructure  of  an  Ancient  Temple,  discovered  in  idSQ.  This  min 
lies  about  100  ft.  above  the  sea,  beside  a  narrow  ravine  called  Kwrdmki^  m 
name  extended  to  the  surrounding  district  also.  The  temple  was  a  peripl^ml 
hexastyle,  i.e.  the  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  with  6  cohttMia 
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at  each  end.  A  capital  found  here  has  been  pranounced  an  important 
example  of  the  earliest  Doric  style.  Near  the  ^all,  about  30  yds.  in  length 
and  still  3  ft.  in  height,  erected  above  to  protect  the  ruins  from  landslips 
rises  a  spring,  which  was  formerly  much  frequented  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  sacred  fountain^  Visitors  should  descend  to  the  sea  to  in- 
spect tile  whole  structure. 

The  principal  road  follows  the  W.  slope  of  the  hilly  penin- 
sula, which  extends  to  the  S.  between  the  Lake  ofKalikidpoulo  and 
the  sea.  This  was  probably  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  and  the 
name  of  Palaeopolis  still  clings  to  it.  The  principal  commercial 
harbour  was  formed  by  the  Bay  of  Kastrades,  while  the  lake  of 
Kalikiopoulo,  now  silted  up,  seems  to  have  been  the  ancient  Hyl- 
laean  Harbour ,  used  as  a  station  for  vessels  of  war.  The  road 
('0^6;  Oaiaxojv),  which  is  much  frequented  on  fine  evenings,  is 
flanked  by  rose  and  orange  gardens  (oranges  in  winter  5  1.),  and 
farther  on  by  olive-groves.  It  ends  about  2  M.  from  the  Esplanade, 
in  a  circular  space  named  the  Canone  (English,  One-gun  Battery ; 
carr.,  see  p.  251),  which  commands  a  beautiful  *View  of  the  E. 
coast.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  the  old  Hyllaean  harbour  lies  the 
isle  of  Pontikonisi  ('mouse-island\  from  its  neat  little  form),  with 
a  small  chapel  and  parsonage.  Tradition  describes  it  as  the  Phsea- 
cian  ship  that  brought  Ulysses  to  Ithaka  and  was  afterwards  turned 
into  stone  by  the  angry  Poseidon.  To  the  right  is  the  Lake  of 
Kalikiopoulo,  the  S.W.  bank  of  which,  where  a  brook  named  ^res- 
sida  enters  the  lake,  is  pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Ulysses  was 
cast  ashore  and  met  the  princess  Nausicaa. 

Among  the  hills  of  the  S.  half  of  the  island,  a  good  survey  of  which 
is  obtained  from  the  Canone,  the  highest  is  the  Santi  Deca^  nearly  due 
S. ,  with  the  village  of  the  same  name  on  its  slope.  The  lower  peak  to 
the  left  is  Kyridki^  on  which  lies  the  village  of  Oastottri  (see  below ;  not 
visible  hence).  On  the  beach  below  is  Benizze.  The  next  hill  to  the  left 
is  the  Monte  Santa  Croce  or  Stavrd  Vouni.    To  the  S.E.  is  Kaoo  Levkimo. 

ExcoKsiONS.  —  Thanks  to  the  British  administration  the  Ionian  Is- 
lands, unlike  the  rest  of  Greece,  are  everywhere  provided  with  good  roads, 
so  that  almost  the  whole  of  GorfU  may  be  explored  by  carriage.  Excur- 
sions on  foot  may  also  be  recommended.  The  usual  fares  for  carriages  are 
stated  below  in  each  case,  but  those  who  speak  the  language  may  often 
make  better  bargains  by  dealing  directly  with  the  coachmen.  In  the  taverns 
nothing  can  be  obtained  except  bread  (psomi),  goats'  milk  cheese  (tiri)^ 
wine  (krasH)^  and  water  (nerd).  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  be  provided 
with  a  luncheon-basket  for  the  longer  excursions. 

The  island  is  covered  with  fine  Olive  Qrovu^  containing,  it  is  estimated, 
about  4,000,000  trees  ^  and  these  combine  with  the  sombre  cypress  to  de- 
termine the  distinctive  character  of  the  scenery.  The  olive-trees,  which  are 
allowed  to  grow  without  pruning,  here  attain  a  height  (30-60  ft,),  beauty, 
and  development  elsewhere  unparalleled  in  the  Mediterranean,  if  indeed 
in  the  world.  They  blossom  in  April,  and  the  fruit  ripens  between  De- 
cember and  March.  The  quality  of  the  oil  is,  however,  inferior  to  that  of 
Italy  in  consequence  of  the  primitive  appliances  for  expressing  and  clear- 
ing it.  Plentiful  harvests  occur  on  an  average  once  every  6-10  years.  The 
Vine  Culture  of  Corfu  is  not  so  important  as  that  of  the  neighbouring 
islands,  but  it  is  not  inconsiderable.  The  Oranges^  Lemone^  and  Figs  are 
of  excellent  quality,  and  afford  several  harvests  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  Opuntia  Cactus  and  the  Agave,  or  giant  aloe,  flourish  luxuriantly  and 
$»e  used  here  as  in  Sicily  for  hedges,  ^^^^^^^^^  by  GoOgk 
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Excursions  to  the  South.  —  To  Gaatouri  and  Benizzej  by  car- 
riage (10-16  dr.),  there  and  back  6  hrs.  (or  by  boat  in  good  weather 
in  2  hrs. ;  6-8  dr.  there  and  back).  The  road  leaves  the  town  by 
the  former  W.  gate,  or  Porta  Reale,  intersects  the  suburb  of  San 
Roeco,  and  runs  near  the  W.  side  of  Lake  Kaliki6poulo.  Farther 
on  it  ascends  in  windings  to  Oastoari  (^Inny  dear),  where  in  a  gorge 
is  an  ancient  well  under  a  large  plane-tree,  and  whence  (guide 
desirable)  we  may  ascend  the  (20  min.)  Kyriake  (918  ft.),  which 
commands  an  imposing  panorama.  Farther  on,  beyond  the  small 
Bella  Vienna  Restaurant y  a  little  to  the  left,  lies  the  •Villa 
AoHiLLBiON,  erected  by  the  Italian  architect  Raf,  Cardito  In  1890- 
91  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth  of  Austria  (d.  1898).  The  building, 
which  is  in  the  Renaissance  style,  is  shown  by  special  permission. 
Many  of  the  works  of  art  that  were  formerly  here  have  been  removed. 
On  the  staircase  and  in  the  colonnade  at  the  back  are  frescoes, 
and  on  the  terrace  are  various  statues.  Farther  down  is  a  Dying 
Achilles,  by  Herter,  The  large  park,  descending  towards  the  sea  in 
terraces,  contains  a  small  temple  with  a  seated  marble  statue  of 
Heinej  the  poet,  by  the  Danish  sculptor  Hasselriis,  —  The  adjacent 
church  commands  a  beautiful  view. 

We  now  descend  (short-cuts  for  walkers)  to  the  fishing-village 
of  Benizse,  with  the  remains  of  a  Roman  vUla.  The  finest  oranges 
in  CorfCl  grow  here  (boat  to  Kastrades  5  dr.).  The  water  of  the  springs 
above  the  village  is  conveyed  to  CorfCi  by  an  Aqueduct,  6  M.  long, 
constructed  by  Sir  Frederick  Adam  Tp.  263). 

From  the  Canone  (p.  256)  to  Qastouri,  IVi  br.  —  A  footpath  descends  feom 
the  Canone  to  the  ferry-house,  which  lies  at  the  end  of  a  stone  embank- 
ment  (ferry  V2-I  dr.)-  On  the  other  side  we  ascend  through  fine  groves 
of  olives,  following  the  general  direction  of  the  aqueduct,  and  before  the 
park  of  the  Villa  AchiUeion  turn  to  the  right  to  Oeutouri  (see  above). 

To  Santi  Deca,  by  carriage  (there  and  back  6  hrs.  j  10  fr.).  The 
road  diverges  from  that  to  Gastouri  (see  above)  near  the  end.  Drivers 
reach  the  village  of  Hagii  Deka  or  Santi  Deca  (675  ft.)  in  lt/4  br., 
walkers  in  about  2  hrs.  The  ascent  (guide)  thence  to  the  top  of  the 
*Moiite  Santi  Deoa  (1860  ft.),  perhaps  the  Utone  of  the  ancients,  takes 
1  hr.  In  a  small  hollow  between  the  two  summits  He  the  incon- 
siderable ruins  of  a  convent.  The  N.E.  peak  affords  a  splendid  view 
of  the  town,  the  varied  outline  of  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  the 
straits  of  OorfCi,  and  the  Albanian  Mts.  The  S.W.  peak,  which 
is  somewhat  lower,  overlooks  the  valley  of  the  Mesonghi  and  the 
village  and  double-peaked  hill  of  St  Matthias.  We  now  descend  by 
a  rough  goat-path  to  (1  hr.)  Apano-Oarouna  and  proceed  thence  to 
the  N.  to  (1/4  hr.)  the  pass  of  San  Teddoro  or  Hagios  The6doro8 
(786  ft.),  where  the  carriage  should  be  ordered  from  Santi  Deca  to 
meet  us.    The  drive  back  to  Corftl,  vi4  Kamdra,  takes  IV2  ^» 

Beyond  the  village  of  Santi  Deca  the  above-mentioned  road  eontinuea 
to  lead  towards  the  S.,  crossing  the  pass  (see  above)  between  the  Monte  Santi 
Deca  and  the  Monte  Santa  Orooe,  Greek  Stavrd  Vouni  (1475  ft.).  The  top 
of  the  latter  may  be  attained  from  the  pass  vift  the  village  of  Sfavro^  wita 
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a  boy  M  guide,  in  1/3  hr.  We  deacend  past  the  church  of  the  Panagia 
and  skirt  the  rocky  hill  of  the  chapel  of  the  Eagia  Triada  to  the  0/s  hr,) 
springt  in  the  valley  of  Benizse  (p.  256).  The  higheat  spring  rises  near 
the  small  church  of  St.  Niehola»  (also  reached  from  the  head  of  the  pass  by 
a  direct  path),  and  the  well-house  lies  in  the  valley  Va  M.  farther  on. 
From  the  well-house  we  may  either  descend  direct  to  Benitxe  in  i/j  hr., 
or  skirt  the  hill  of  Kin^ak9  (p.  266)  to  (*/*  hr.)  Oastouri.  The  bridle-path 
reaches  the  latter  village  beside  the  well  (p.  266).  The  inn,  where  our 
carriage  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us,  is  Vz  ^-  farther  on. 

Beyond  the  head  of  the  pass  between  Monte  Santi  Deca  and  Monte  Santa 
Croce  the  road  descends  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake  of  Koristia^  which  is 
well  stocked  with  fish,  and  ends  among  the  olive-groves  and  corn-fields 
of  the  fertile  plain  of  Ltvkimo.  The  numerous  villages  are  all  well-built 
and  prosperous-looking. 

To  THE  West.  —  To  Pelleka  and  back  by  carriage  (10  dr.)  in 
31/2-4  lirs.  (6-7  hrs.  on  foot).  Issuing  by  tbe  Porta  Beale^  we 
traverse  the  suburb  of  San  Rocco.  To  the  right  is  the  convent- 
church  of  Platiterra^  with  the  tomb  of  Kapodistrias  (p.  254).  "We 
proceed  between  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus.  To  the  left  we 
have  a  view  of  Lake  Kalikiopoulo  and  Santi  Deca,  to  the  right  of 
Poiamby  with  its  lofty  belfry.  After  a  drive  of  20  min.  we  reach 
the  village  of  Alipoiij  the  houses  of  which  are  embowered  amid 
medlar- trees,  apricot-trees,  and  cypresses.  In  1/4  ^'  more  we  reach 
the  bridge  across  the  Potambj  the  chief  river  in  the  island,  which, 
however,  is  generally  dry  at  this  part  of  its  course  in  summer.  The 
road  to  Afra  diverges  to  the  right  (see  below)  before  we  reach  the 
bridge,  but  our  road  crosses  it  and  ascends  in  a  straight  direction 
through  groves  of  olives.  *Pelleka  now  soon  comes  in  sight  and  is 
reached  after  a  drive  of  1 1/2  ^r«  ^rom  CorfCi,  the  last  part  being  very 
steep.  We  engage  a  boy  to  guide  us  to  the  top  of  the  hill  (890  ft.), 
which  commands  an  admirable  view,  especially  fine  at  sunset,  of  the 
central  part  of  the  island  from  Monte  San  Salvatore  to  Monte  Santi 
Deca,  intersected  by  several  ranges  of  hills  and  thickly  sprinkled 
with  villages.    On  the  E.  and  W.   the  view  is  bounded  by  the  sea. 

Those  who  start  betimes  for  this  excursion  may  now  descend  in  3/4  hr. 
by  a  steep  path  to  the  Greek  convent  of  Xyrtiotissa,  and  refresh  themselves 
by  bathing  in  the  sea.  They  should  then  ascend  to  the  "S.  by  a  distinct 
path  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  summit  of  San  Giorgio  (1285  ft.),  and  then  descend  ab- 
ruptly on  the  £.  slope  of  this  hill,  passing  the  hamlet  of  Chtlia^  to  (iV*  hr.) 
Kokkin^i^  at  the  8.  end  of  the  Ropa  valley.  The  carriage  should  be  in 
waiting  here. 

To  THE  No&TU.  —  To  Oovino  via  Afra,  returning  via  Potam5, 
a  charming  round  of  21/2-8  hrs.  (carr.  8-10  dr.).  From  Corfil  to 
AlipoU  and  the  bridge  over  the  Potamh,  see  above.  We  follow  the 
road  to  the  right  to  (8/4  hr.)  Afra,  To  the  right  is  Koukouritzaj  to 
the  left  we  obtain  a  view  of  the  Ropa  valley.  Farther  on  Kontd- 
kali  is  passed  on  the  shore  to  the  right,  and  we  soon  reach  OovinOy 
with  the  remains  of  a  Venetian  arsenal,  situated  on  a  beautiful 
bay,  named  the  Porto  di  Oovino.  Off  the  coast  lies  the  Laztaretto 
JsUindf  with  its  large  square  quarantine  building.  The  branch  to 
ibid  right  where  the  road  forks  leads  back  via  the  large  village  of 
Potamb  to  the  Porta  Reale. 
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To  Palaeokaslrizzaj  a  drive  of  3  hrs.,  there  and  back  au  excursion 
for  a  whole  day  (carr.  20  dr.).  The  drivers  generally  choose  the 
road  that  passes  above  the  subnrb  of  MandouJdo  and  then  leads 
along  the  coast,  crossing  (20  min.)  the  swampy  mouth  of  the  Pot- 
amb,  (The  traveller  should  stipulate  for  a  return  yit  Potamd  or 
Afra.)  Farther  on  we  pass  Kontdkali  and  Oovino  (p.  267).  Be- 
yond the  latter  the  road  passes  a  number  of  chapels,  farm-houses, 
and  solitary  inns,  but  no  more  villages.  Beyond  a  ravine,  just  before 
reaching  (1 1/2  h^*  after  starting)  the  bridge  of  Pheleka^  it  diverges 
from  the  road  to  San  Pantaleone  (see  below).  As  we  approach  the  "W. 
coast  the  yiew  of  the  red  cliffs,  honeycombed  with  caves,  along 
which  the  road  is  constructed,  becomes  more  and  more  imposing. 
To  the  right  open  attractive  views  of  the  villages  of  Korakiana^ 
Skriperh  (see  below),  and />oufcadcs.  The  road  diverges  from  the  route 
to  Doukades  and  descends  in  curves  to  the  (I/2  hi*)  ^o-y  of  Liapades 
(3  hrs.*  drive  from  CorfCi),  where  carriages  usually  stop.  The  road 
then  ascends  to  the  (I/4  hr.)  convent  of  "Talseokastrizza  ('old 
castle'),  which  lies  on  a  rock  high  above  the  vivid  blue  sea,  and  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view.  The  monks  provide  light  refreshments. 
On  a  hill  to  the  N.W.,  rising  steeply  from  the  sea,  is  the  ruined 
Castle  of  Sanf  Angelo  (1080  ft.),  a  structure  of  the  13th  century. 

The  ascent  of  Monte  Ercole,  to  the  N.,  may  be  conveniently  combined 
with  a  visit  to  Paleeokastrizza.  From  Doukades  (see  above),  where  we  engage 
a  boy  as  a  guide,  we  ascend  an  easy  bridle-path  to  (40  min.)  the  chapel 
of  St.  Anna  (1055  ft.)  and,  above  Alimatadeu^  to  (1  hr.)  the  small  village  of 
Voutoulades  (1210  ft.).  From  Voutoulades  we  ascend  Q/2  hr.)  the  conspi- 
cuous cone  of  'Monte  Ercole,  Greek  Arakli  (1660  ft.),  the  isolated  position 
of  which  commands  a  view  of  the  fertile  Bopa  valley  on  the  one  aide  and 
the  abrupt  W.  coast  of  the  island  on  the  other.  The  descent  via  Lakonet 
(820  ft.)  to  Paleeokastrizza  takes  1  hr.,  while  a  pleasant  digression  may  be 
made  to  the  castle  of  Sant*  Angelo  (see  above)  in  2  hrs.  more. 

To  the  Pass  of  San  Pantaleone,  carr.  in  21/2,  there  and  back  in 
6-7  hrs.  (20  dr.).  The  road  is  the  same  as  that  to  Palasokastrizza 
as  far  as  the  Pheleka  bridge  (1 V2  ^^'  >  see  above).  It  then  crosses  the 
bridge  and  approaches  the  foot  of  the  hills,  on  the  slopes  of  which 
lies  the  large  village  of  Korakidna  (390  ft.).  About  1/2  ^r-  beyond 
the  bridge  we  reach  the  village  of  Skriperh  (410  ft.),  where  a  halt 
of  10-15  min.  is  usually  made.  We  now  ascend  either  by  the  wind- 
ing road  or  by  a  shorter  footpath  to  (36-40  min.)  the  pass  of 
San  Pantaleone  or  Hagios  Panteletmon  (1040  ft.),  the  only  con- 
venient means  of  communication  with  the  N.  part  of  the  island 
across  the  range  of  hills  which  runs  to  the  W.  from  Monte  San  Sal- 
vatore.  At  the  top  of  the  pass  are  a  solitary  house  and  a  epiing. 
The  rocky  height  to  the  left  of  the  road,  ascended  in  10-15  min., 
commands  an  admirable  view.  Behind  us  are  the  central  part  of  the 
island,  the  town  of  Corfti,  and  the  E.  coast  with  its  picturesque 
bays  and  islands;  in  front  lies  the  N.  part  of  Corf  tl,  which  is  dotted 
with  villages,  while  off  theN.W.  coast  we  see  the  Othonian  Islands, 
Fano  or  Othonous,  Merlera  or  ErCkousi,  Samothraki,  and  the  sioill 
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DiaplOj  one  of  whiek  is  supposed  to  be  the  isle  of  Calypso.  A  fan- 
tastically-shaped  lock,  which  has  some  resemblance  to  a  ship  in 
fall  sail,  is  another  claimant  to  the  honour  of  being  the  vessel  of 
Ulysses  (comp.  p.  265).  To  the  E.  is  the  long  snow-clad  range  of 
the  Albanian  mountains. 

If  an  arrangement  be  made  with  the  drivers  to  combine  the  drive  tu 
Skriper5  or  the  Pantaleone  Pass  with  that  to  Palaeokastrizza,  energetic 
pedestriana  may  ascend  the  Monte  Breole  on  the  same  day.  Having  obtained 
a  guide  at  Skriper6,  we  follow  the  slope  to  the  left  from  the  J^taleone 
Pass  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Anna,  eigoying  a  fine  view  over  the  olive-groves 
in  the  interior  of  the  island.    Thence  to  the  top,  see  p.  258. 

Another  interesting  ascent,  bnt  more  trying,  is  that  of  the  *Pylidea 
(2090  ft. ;  1  hr.,  gaide  necessary),  to  the  E.  of  the  Pantaleon*  Pass,  which 
has  the  advantage  over  the  Mte.  Ercole  of  forming  part  of  the  central  range 
of  the  island.  The  view  is  divided  between  two  summits,  separated  by  a 
small  hollow,  to  which  the  name  of  the  mountain  Cgate-hiir)  is  probably 
due.  The  descent  may  be  made  via  (s/4  hr  )  Sokraki  (1475  ft.)  and  (1  hr.) 
MoraHana  to  the  road,  reached  a  little  to  the  W.  of  Skripero. 

An  excursion  to  Monte  San  Salyatobe,  the  highest  summit  in  the 
island,  takes  more  time  and  trouble.  The  ascent  is  most  conveniently 
made  from  SpartiUa  (1310  ft.),  reaehed  from  Corfu  in  2'/s  brs.  by  carriage 
(20  dr.)  vi&  Oovin^  (p.  257)  and  P^^i.    From  Spartilla  we  ascend  (with 

riide)  either  direct,  or  via  the  JStravoskiadi  (2780  ft.  j  to  the  N.),  in  about 
hrs.  to  the  peak  of  Monte  San  SalTatore,  Greek  Fantokrator  (3000  ft.). 
The  half'Tuined  convent  here  is  visited  on  Aug.  6th.  by  numerous  pilgrims. 
The  view  embraces  almost  the  whole  of  Ck)rfu;  to  theK.W.  the  Othonian 
Islands;  to  the  E.  the  mainland  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  to 
the  Sybota  Islands  and  Parga,  with  the  Suliote  Mts.  in  the  background; 
to  the  S.  the  Mte.  Kero  in  the  island  of  Kephallenia ;  to  the  W.  the  open 
sea.  —  When  the  wind  is  favourable  a  sailing-boat  (20  dr.)  may  be  taken 
firom  (^rfii  tu  (2-3  hrs.)  Olyphb  near  Nitakiy  whence  we  ascend  the  gorge 
on  foot  in  lVs-2  hrs.  to  the  village  of  Signet  (1550  ft.).  Thence  to  the 
summit,  1-1 V4  hr. 

0.  Levkas. 

The  island  of  Ltvk&s  or  Santa  Maura  (110  sq.  M. ;  30,000  inhab.) 
is  almost  entiiely  occupied  by  a  mountain-chain,  which  culminates 
in  the  centre  in  the  Megan  Oros  or  Hagios  EUa$  (3400  ft.)  and  the 
Stavrotas  or  Eldte  (3870  ft.),  while  to  the  S.  it  ends  in  the  Kavo 
Doukato  (p.  3),  a  promontory  5  M.  long.  On  the  N.  the  island  is 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  lagoon,  2V2-V3  M-  i"  breadth, 
which  is  navigable  by  boats  of  very  light  draught  only.  A  channel 
has  been  repeatedly  dredged  here  but  has  as  often  been  silted  up. 

The  lagoon  is  still  intersected,  as  in  antiquity,  by  two  narrow  strips 
of  sand,  while  there  are  also  traces  of  several  artificial  embankments. 
1.  At  the  S.  end  of  the  lagoon,  opposite  the  promontory  on  the  mainland 
occupied  by  Fort  Hagio»  Oeorgios^  are  remains  of  the  old  moles  that  en- 
closed the  harbour  ut'  the  ancient  town  of  Leukas.    These  remains  (now 


partly  under  water  and  interrupted  at  one  place)  are  most  distinct  off  the 
end  of  the  promontory.  2.  The  S.  sand-strip,  on  which  now  stands  Fort 
Jlexandrot.  does  not  extend  all  the  way  to  the  mainland,  but  is  interrupted 


by  a  shallow  channel  near  the  fort,  to  the  E.  3.  Next  comes  the  N.  stone 
mole  of  the  ancient  harbour.  4.  The  N  sand-strip,  with  Fort  Santa  Maura^ 
also  stops  ehOTt  of  the  mainland.  In  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  this  strip  was 
pierced  (probably  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  where  also  the  medisBval 
channel  la^)  by  the  Corinthians,  who  here  founded  the  fortified  town  of 
Lenisat  (p.  2^,  after  the  revolt  of  their  colony  Corey ra.    But  this  channel 
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was  sanded  up  as  early  as  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  which  Leukas  took 
the  side  of  Sparta.  Under  the  Acheean  League,  Leukas*  as  an  outpost  of 
Acarnania,  supported  Philip  of  Macedon  against  the  Romans,  and  was 
captured  by  the  latter.  The  island,  known  as  Santa  Maura  from  the  14th  cent., 
belonged  in  the  middle  ages  to  the  lords  of  Kepballenia  and  Zante  and 
other  Prankish  dyoasties;  in  1467  it  was  seized  by  the  Turks  in  1684  by 
the  Venetian  general  Korosini,  and  in  1810  by  Britain.  The  passage  was 
kept  open  for  some  time  under  the  British,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Greek  government  to  construct  a  channel  here,  15  ft.  in  depth. 

Levk&8,  formerly  Hamaxiki  (XenodooMon  Heptanesos;  clean 
cook-shop),  the  capital,  situated  at  the  N.E.  extremity  of  the  island, 
has  5870  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  town  of  a  nomos  Including  Levkas 
and  Ithaka.  Owing  to  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  most  of  the 
houses  are  of  wood.  A  road,  crossing  the  lagoon  which  is  occupied 
by  salt-pans  as  far  as  Fort  Alexandros,  leads  towards  the  N.E.  to 
Fort  Santa  Maura  (now  barracks),  hullt  by  the  Venetians  on  the  N. 
sand-strip.  Opposite  the  fort,  in  Demata  Bayy  Is  the  open  anchorage 
for  ships  coming  from  the  N.  The  road  follows  the  sand-strip  east- 
wards to  the  end,  whence  a  ferry  piles  to  the  mainland.  —  A  good 
view  Is  obtained  from  the  (1^2  ^r.)  convent  of  Phaneromirie^  near 
the  village  of  Phryni, 

Another  road  leads  through  the  beautiful  olive-woods  on  the  S. 
of  the  town  to  the  (I/2  hr.)  site  of  the  ancient  town  of  Ltukas^  which 
lay  between  two  springs  (on  the  N.  and  S.).  The  S.  spring  Is  ident- 
ified In  the  copious  source  below  the  road,  to  the  left,  whence  a 
subterranean  aqueduct  runs  to  the  town.  On  the  hill  above  are 
remains  of  the  ancient  wall.  About  5  min.  above  this  spring  the 
supporting  walls  of  the  theatre  and  the  foundations  of  the  tiers  of 
seats  have  been  exhumed.  From  a  point  10  min.  farther  up  we 
command  a  good  survey  of  the  S.  harbour-mole,  which  ran  in  the 
direction  of  Fort  Haglos  Georgios  on  the  opposite  peninsula.  Ships 
coming  from  the  S.E.  anchor  here,  at  the  steamboat  station  of 
Alexandros,  On  the  W.  side  of  the  (6  min.)  crest  of  the  hill  is  a 
possibly  very  ancient  Cyclopean  wall.  The  N.  end  of  the  crest  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view. 

About  6  M.  farther  to  the  S.,  the  Bay  of  Vlichd^  surrounded  with  olive- 
woods,  runs  far  into  the  land.  Prof.  Dorpfeld  here  locates  the  capital  of 
the  Homeric  Ithaka.  According  to  his  views  Homer^s  Doulichion  is  the 
modern  Kepballenia,  Same  is  the  modern  ithaksi,  and  Ithaka  is  the  modern 
Levkas.  On  this  theory  the  town  and  palace  of  Ulysses  should  be  located 
on  the  Bay  of  Vlich6,  and  the  harbour  of  Phorkys  at  the  8.  end  of  the 
island,  opposite  the  islet  of  Arkoudiy  while  Arkoudi  itself  seems  to  cor- 
respond better  in  situation  and  shape  (*with  mountain  and  doubIe-harbonr\ 
Od.  IV.  846)  with  Asteris^  the  wooers*  island,  than  the  rock  between 
Kepballenia  and  Ithaka  (p.  271)  hitherto  identified  as  Asteris.  Ko  support 
for  this  view  h^s,  however,  been  yielded  by  excavations.  The  only  dis- 
coveries so  far  have  been  a  prehistoric  settlement  at  the  S.  end  of  the  Bay 
ofVlichd,  various  early  Qreek  edifices  scattered  round  the  bay  and  on  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Leukas.  and  a  temple  of  Athena  on  an  eminence  near 
Syvroty  at  the  beginning  or  the  Kavo  Doukato.  An  early  Doric  inscrip^n 
on  bronze  was  found  in  the  last. 
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d.  Kephallenia. 

KephallenCa  or  Cephaloniay  with,  an  area  of  290  sq.  M.  and 
70,480  inhab.,  is  the  largest  of  the  Ionian  Islands  bat  one  and  forms 
a  nomos  by  itself.  It  probably  owes  its  name  to  the  height  of  the 
mountains  which  rise  abruptly  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  coast  and  else- 
where. This  island  is  usually  identified  with  the  Homeric  8cmu 
(but  comp.  p.  260). 

In  the  Odysaey  Same  and  D(mlieAion  appear  as  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Ithaka,  though  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  are  also  called  Gephalonians. 
As  in  Corcyra,  the  Corinthians  had  most  influence  here  in  the  6-6th  cent, 
before  Christ,  but  in  456  B.C.  ToImlHes  compelled  the  island  to  ally  itself 
with  Athens.  Then  and  later  it  was  divided  among  the  four  towns  of 
Kremioiy  Pali^  lYSnnoi^  and  Sani9.  The  Cephalonians  helped  the  ^tolian 
League  in  naval  battles  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  (B.  C.  220-217)  and 
against  the  Romans,  and  the  island  then  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
becoming  part  of  the  Eastern  Empire  in  895  A.D.  KephaUenia  was  seized 
by  the  Kormans  in  1185  and  then  paaaed  to  rulers  of  the  Orsini  and  Tocchi 
families.  After  a  short  interval  of  Turkish  rule  (U79-1600),  the  island 
was  occupied  by  the  Venetians,  who  maintained  their  possession  of  it  down 
to  the  suppression  of  the  Venetian  republic  in  1797.  From  1809  to  1863 
Kephallenia,  like  the  other  Ionian  Islands,  was  under  British  rule,  and 
it  was  especially  indebted  to  S&  Charles  Napier^  the  governor  in  1822-30. 

ArgOBtdli.  —  Hotel  (bargain  convenient).  H5tel  d'Oribnt  (^AvatoXT)'), 
in  a  new  house  in  the  Strada  San  Gerasimo,  R.  only,  bed  2  dr.  —  Beatan- 
rant.  AJbergo  CefcUoniOy  beside  the  theatre,  with  table  d''hdte  D.  and  supper. 
—  Gaf6s  in  the  K.  part  of  the  Marina  and  in  the  principal  square. 

Pott  ft  Telegraph  Offloe,  near  the  principal  square. 

Steamera,  see  p.  348.  —  Austrian  Lloyd  and  Panhellenios  Agencies,  on 
the  Marina.  —  Three  or  four  times  weekly  the  steamers  on  the  voyage  from 
Patras  to  Levkas,  instead  of  calling  at  Argostdli  and  Lixouri,  touch  at  8(xme 
p.  265),  Hagia  EvpKHnia  (p.  266),  and  Phiskardo  (p.  267) ;  comp.  pp.  xviii  e,  f. 

Carriafes  good  and  not  dear;  bargaining  necessary. 

British  Vice-Oonaul,  John  Saunders,  Esq. 

Argo8t6li(^A^'^oi5z6}<ios),  the  capital  of  Kephallenia,with  9240  in- 
hab.,  is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  a  peninsula  in  the  Oulf  of  At- 
gostdli  or  Bay  of  Livadi,  which  runs  far  into  the  S.W.  side  of  the 
Island.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  ^  naval  school, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  the  exportation  of  currants, 
wine,  oil,  cotton,  and  flax.  The  chief  centre  of  traffic  is  the  Marina, 
in  which,  to.  the  left  of  the  landing-place,  is  situated  the  handsome 
building  of  the  Ionian  Bank,  In  a  square  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Marina 
are  a  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas  Maitland  (p.  261),  a  barrack,  and  the 
prison.  On  the  S.  the  Marina  ends  at  the  busy  market-place  (d-^opa) 
and  the  church  of  Sisidtisaa,  close  to  a  long  bridge  built  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  19th  century,  between  the  Koutavds  lagoon  (to  the  S.) 
and  the  N.  part  of  the  bay.  In  a  side-street  near  the  Ionian  Bank 
stands  the  Theatre,  where  Italian  opera  is  performed  in  winter. 
A  street  parallel  with  the  Marina  leads  thence  to  the  principal  square, 
containing  the  Law  Courts  and  a  band-stand. 

Fiom.  the  Maitland  Monument  we  may  proceed  along  the  coast, 
past  the  British  Consulate  and  the  large  wine-cellars  of  Mr.  Toole 
(to  the  left),  to  the  (8/4  M.)  celebrated  *Sea  Mills.   The  first  of  the 
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latter  is  tlie  Mill  of  Dr,  Migliaressij  established  in  1859,  and  V4  M. 
farthei  on,  at  the  N.  end  of  the  peninsula,  is  the  Old  MUl,  erected  by 
Mr.  Stevens  in  1835,  where  we  obtain  a  better  view  of  the  unique 
and  variously  explained  phenomenon  whence  the  mills  derive  their 
name.  The  mills  are  driven  by  a  current  of  sea-water,  which  flows 
into  the  land  for  about  50  yds.  through  an  artificial  channel,  finally 
disappearing  amid  clefts  and  fissures  in  the  limestone  rock.  — 
Proceeding  to  the  W.  along  the  coast  for  about  Y2  M.  farther,  we 
reach  Cape  Hagios  Theodoras,  with  its  lighthouse,  then  turn  to  the 
S.  and  follow  the  W.  coast  of  the  feninsula  to  (40  min.)  the  road, 
which  leads  to  the  left  over  a  low  range  of  hills  (310  ft.)  back  to 
Argost61i.  This  excursion  forms  the  so-called  *Mikr5  Giro'. 

ExcuKSioN  TO  THE  Oastle  OP  St.  Gborgb,  5V2  M.  (carr.  there 
and  back  6-8  dr.).  —  The  road  at  first  skirts  the  lagoon  of  Kou- 
tav68  (p.  261)  and  then  traverses  the  fertile  Plain  ofKranioi^  afford- 
ing a  view  of  the  ruins  of  Kranioi  to  the  left  (p.  2!B3).  Farther  on 
we  ascend  to  the  left  to  the  deserted  village  of  Kastto^  which  was 
a  flourishing  town  with  15,000  inhab.  in  the  time  of  the  Venetians 
and  was  not  outstripped  by  Argost61i  till  the  18th  century.  Near  the 
chief  square,  in  which  is  a  magazi,  stands  a  bastion  built  by  the 
British,  beyond  which  we  cross  a  crazy  draw-bridge,  leading  into 
the  interior  of  the  castle  of  *St.  George  (1050  ft).  An  idea  of  the 
former  importance  of  the  stronghold  may  be  obtained  from  its  well- 
preserved  ramparts  and  the  extensive  ruins  of  its  houses  and  three 
churches.  The  castle  was  founded  in  the  13th  cent.,  and  after  its 
improvement  by  the  Venetians  was  looked  upon  as  the  key  to  the 
island.  The  town  of  Ktphallenia^  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (2nd  cent.) 
and  by  various  Byzantine  writers,  is  supposed  to  have  lain  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  extensive  view  embraces  the  lofty  hills  on  the 
peninsula  of  PalikI  (p.  263)  to  the  W.,  the  island  of  Zante  to  the  S., 
and  the  outlines  of  the  Peloponnesus  to  the  E. ;  in  the  island  itself 
rises  Mt.  -^nos  (p.  262),  and  the  hilly  land  of  Livathd  lies  at  the 
feet  of  the  spectator. 

Livathd  is  the  name  given  to  the  fertile  undulating  district, 
which  extends  from  the  foot  of  the  castle  of  St.  George  to  the  S. 
end  of  the  island,  comprising  twenty-six  villages  with  8500  in- 
habitants. A  drive  of  2-3  hrs.  among  its  luxuriant  vineyards  and 
olive-groves  and  its  thriving  villages  is  very  enjoyable.  For  this 
purpose  most  visitors  choose  the  so-called  'Megilo  Giro',  a  round 
of  I2V2  M.,  accomplished  in  about  272  l^^s.  (carr.  5-7  dr.).  After 
proceeding  as  above  to  the  foot  of  St.  George's  Hill,  we  turn  to 
the  right  towards  Metaxdta^  where  the  house  inhabited  by  Lord 
Byron  in  1823  is  still  shown,  though  now  in  a  somewhat  dilapidated 
condition.  We  then  descend  rapidly  to  the  coast,  and  follow  it  back 
to  Arg08t61i,  passing  Kalligata,  Domata,  Svoronataj  and  Miniaes, 
—  An  almost  finer  route,  on  account  of  the  open  view  of  the  sea 
obtained  from  the  very  outset,  is  the  *Giro  dih  Lakythra',  which 
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leads  past  the  village  of  Lakythra  to  Metaxata,  and  proceeds  thence 
as  above  (carr.  in  ^i/jj-S  hrs.,  6-8  dr."). 

The  extensive  ruins  of  Kranioi  (KpdlvT)),  which,  although  seldom 
mentioned  in  history,  was  at  one  time  a  town  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, are  spread  over  a  group  of  rocky  hills  (260-655  ft.)  at  the 
S.  end  of  the  Koutav6s  Lagoon,  between  the  plain  of  Kranioi  and 
the  valley  of  Razata.  The  best  way  to  visit  the  most  interesting  re- 
mains, which  lie  on  the  E.  side,  is  to  walk  (1  hr.)  or  drive  (carr. 
4-5  dr.)  to  Razdta  (p.  265)  and  take  a  boy  from  there  as  guide  (2  dr.). 
Before  we  reach  the  first  houses  of  the  village  a  field-path  diverges 
to  the  right,  leading  in  about  Y2  ^r.  to  the  Ldkkoa  Orouspaf  a  pond 
situated  among  the  rocks.  [A  digression  of  1  hr.  (not  recommended) 
may  be  made  from  this  point  to  two  ancient  rock-tombs  (aTiYjXia  tou 
Bpc£xoNT04).]  At  the  so-called  cistern  we  begin  to  ascend  the  valley 
between  the  tw^  highest  E.  hills  of  Kranioi,  where  a  large  gateway 
of  polygonal  blocks  and  hewn  stones  arrests  the  attention.  To  the 
right  and  left  are  walls  of  similar  masonry,  strengthened  by  square 
towers  at  intervals  of  40-50  yds.  We  then  ascend  through  the 
valley  to  the  top  of  the  S.W.  hill,  on  which  the  Kastro  or  fortress  is 
built.  This  summit  is  connected  with  the  S.E.  hill  by  a  polygonal 
wall,  and  another  wall  stretches  to  the  S.W.  into  the  plain  of  Kra- 
nioi. Here  also  are  the  remains  of  a  staircase  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
The  wall  is  continued  towards  the  N.W.  as  far  as  the  Koutav6s, 
where  we  see  remains  of  the  old  harbour.  Hence  we  return  to  Ar-. 
gost61i  by  the  coast-road  in  1/2  ^r.  The  whole  excursion  takes  3-4  hrs. 

LixoxTBi  AND  Pale.  —  A  small  steamboat  plies  five  or  six  times 
daily  (fare  35  1.)  across  the  Gulf  of  Argost61i  to  Lixouri  (AtqSoO- 
ptov),  the  capital  of  the  peninsula  and  eparchy  of  Pale  or  Paliki, 
situated  on  the  E.  side  of  the  gulf.  Lixouri  is  the  second  town  of 
Kephallenia  in  size,  containing  5140  inhab.,  and  carries  on  a  brisk 
trade  in  currants.  To  the  right  of  the  landing-place  are  the  Town 
Hall  and  Law  CourtSy  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  and  beyond  them 
is  the  market-place  with  a  Fountain.  Farther  to  the  right  is  the 
new  church  of  Christoa  Pantokrator,  The  town,  which  possesses  little 
to  interest  visitors,  has  suffered  frequently  from  earthquakes,  the 
most  disastrous  of  which  occurred  in  1867.  By  proceeding  towards 
the  N.  for  V2^i*  (turning  to  the  right  at  the  monument  to  De  Bosset, 
the  engineer  of  many  of  the  roads)  we  reach  the*PalaB6kastro'  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Pale,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  con- 
tests of  the  Corinthians  and  the  Athenians,  and  in  the  war  against 
Philip  V.  of  Macedon.  As  a  few  unimportant  rock-tombs,  a  fllled-up 
water-tank,  and  some  walls  of  late  construction  form  all  the  remains, 
this  excursion  is  not  recommended.  The  spot,  however,  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulf. 

The  Ascent  of  the  ^Enos  is  interesting  rather  because  that 
mountain  is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Ionian  islands  than  on  ^ac- 
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count  of  the  view,  wMch  is  more  or  less  obstructed  at  every  point 
of  the  long  ridge. 

With  the  aid  of  a  CABBiAas  (3540  dr.)  and  an  early  start,  tbie  ex- 
cursion may  he  made  in  one  day:  we  drive  in  6  hrs.  to  the  Casa  IngUtt 
and  then  walk  to  the  (IV4  hr.)  Stavrds.  It  is  preferable,  however,  to  spend 
the  night  in  the  Casa  Inglese  (enquire  beforehand  at  the  moirarchy  in 
ArgostBli),  or  in  the  convent  of  Hagioi  Oevdsimos^  and  ascend  to  the  sum- 
mit early  on  the  following  day,  in  time  to  see  the  sunrise.  Hole  from  the 
convent  to  the  top  and  hack  7-8,  with  descent  to  Samos  10-12  dr.  —  The 
traveller  should  bring  provisions  with  him  from  Argost<$li. 

We  follow  the  road  to  Samos  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  Pass  of 
KouloUmi  (see  p.  266).  The  road  to  the  left  leads  hence  to  Samos, 
and  that  to  the  right  descends  to  the  well-cultivated  table-land 
of  Omcdd  (1280  ft.).  Passing  Phrankdta  on  the  left,  we  reach,  after 
walking  3,  or  driving  2^/4  hrs.  from  Arg08t61i,  the  Convent  of  St. 
OerdsimoSf  the  patron-saint  of  the  island,  who  lived  during  the 
Turkish  period,  founded  the  convent-chapel,  and  dug  the  adjacent 
well.  Clean  night-quarters,  wine,  eggs,  and  cheese  nftiy  be  had  here, 
in  return  for  which  travellers  should  contribute  to  the  poor-box. 

From  the  convent  we  proceed  towards  the  N.E.  to  Valsarndta, 
which  lies  to  the  right.  At  the  (*/4  hr.)  windmills  a  steep  footpath 
ascends  to  the  right  through  the  ravine,  while  the  carriage-road, 
winds  gradually  up  to  the  Pass  ofHagios  Elevthirios  (2625  ft.).  By 
the  wayside  are  several  deep  hollows  in  which  snow  is  to  be  found 
even  at  midsummer.  Beside  the  little  ruined  church  which  has  given 
its  name  to  the  pass  the  route  to  the  Mnoa  diverges  to  the  right, 
while  the  road  goes  on  to  Degaletou  (see  p.  266).  Our  way  skirts 
a  rocky  slope  above  a  baurren  plateau,  where  the  mountains  of 
Ithaka  and  Acarnania  are  visible  to  the  left,  and  then  leads  through 
a  dense  pine-wood  ('Abies  Cephalonica',  a  kind  of  pine  peculiar  to 
the  Mnos)  to  the  (10  miu.)  Casa  Inglese  (t6  07:1x1  t-^c  xupepv/jaem;; 
3690  ft),  where  the  carriage-road  ends.  A  military  guard  Is  sta- 
tioned here  for  the  protection  of  the  forest.  To  reach  this  point 
from  the  Convent  of  St.  Gerasimos  by  carriage  takes  2-2^2  hrs.; 
good  walkers  may  do  it  in  less. 

We  now  follow  a  narrow  path  through  the  wood  to  the  Q/2  hr.) 
Vounaki^  and  then  a  stony  path  over  the  peak  called  Pitoules  to 
(40  min.)  the  *Stavr6s,  whence  we  have  an  extensive  view,  em- 
bracing the  whole  island  of  Kephallenia  (with  the  exception  of  the 
S.E.  corner),  Ithaka,  Levkas,  the  mountains  of  Epirus,  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  mountains,  Parnassos  (in  the  distance),  and  the  Vo'idia 
range  and  Mt.  Erymanthos  in  the  Peloponnesus.  About  1  hr. 
farther  on  is  the  Megdlo  Sards,  the  highest  summit  of  the  JEnos 
(6310  ft.),  which  was  called  Monte  Leone  or  Monte  Nero  by  the  Ve- 
netians, and  afterwards  Elato  Vound^  until  the  resumption  of  its 
classic  name.  On  the  top  stands  a  stone  pyramid .  The  calcined 
bones  found  in  the  neighbourhood  are  evidently  those  of  the  ani- 
mals offered  in  olden  times  as  sacrifices  to  the  ^Eneslan  Zeus.  From 
his  point  the  view  to  the  S.W.  and  S.E.  is  also  free.  .OqIc 
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The  aseent  of  the  Mx\o%  is  generally  combined  wi^  the  journey 
to  Samoa  and  Ithaka.  A  carriage-road  descends  to  the  left  from 
the  hill-road  ahore  Valsamata  to  the  (^2  ^r*)  ^^^^  of  Agrapidias 
(see  below). 

Ob  the  8.E.  sprirs  of  the  MnoB^  about  51/2  hrs.  to  the  8.  of  Argostdli 
by  road,  lies  the  village  of  Atprogiraha,  and  close  by  are  the  ruins  of 
an  old  castle  (ttj?  SypiS?  to  xotcrrpo).  This  is  the  starting-point  for  a  visit 
to  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Pronnoi,  which  is  situated  on  the  small  Bay 
of  Porot,  about  2  M.  to  the  "S.  A  gateway  and  some  walls  of  polygonal 
masonry  belonging  to  its  Acropolis,  lying  high  above  the  gorge  of  the 
brook  AraklL  are  still  preserved.  —  A  bridle-path  ascends  through  the 
luxuriant  and  well-watered  valley  of  the  Araili^  between  the  i£nos  and 
the  Au-ot  range,  to  the  (8-4  hrs.)  plateau  of  Pyrgi,  whence  we  may  go  on  to 
the  Hagios  Elevth^rios  Pass  (see  p.  26i),  or  to  the  "S.  to  Samos  (see  below). 
The  chief  place  in  the  district  is  Degaletou,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  the  remains  of  some  ancient  forts,  erected  by  Pronnoi  and  Samos  for 
the  protection  of  their  boundaries. 

Fbom  Aboo8t6li  to  Samos,  about  i^/z  M.  (carr.,  in  4-4^2  l^^s., 
15-20  dr.).  —  The  road  leads  to  the  S.  from  Argost6li,  crosses  the 
long  bridge  (p.  261)  and  runs  high  np  on  the  side  of  a  steep  and 
rocky  ravine  to  (lt/2  M.)  Razdta.  The  road  then  ascends  In  wind- 
ings to  (3  M.)  a  Khan,  whence  we  have  a  fine  retrospect  of  the  moun- 
tains on  the  peninsula  of  Palikf.  In  t/2  M.  more  we  reach  the  head 
of  the  pass  of  KouloUmi  (1640  ft.),  where  we  obtain  a  view  of  the 
richly  coloured  plain  of  Omala,  with  the  convent  of  Hagios  Gerasimos 
(p.  264)  In  the  background.  The  road  to  the  latter  proceeds  to  the 
right ;  our  road  turns  to  the  left,  passes  (1^4  M.)  the  small  church 
of  Hagios  Elias,  and  leads  to  the  (II/4M.)  Agrapidiaes  Pass  (1935  ft), 
where  the  road  from  Valsamata  joins  ours  on  the  right.  We  then 
descend  into  a  ravine.  To  the  right  are  the  wooded  heights  of  the 
Roudi  (3750  ft.).  About  IV2M.  farther  on  we  come  in  sight  of  the 
valley  of  Samos,  with  the  island  of  Ithaka  in  the  background.  On 
the  coast  lies  the  small  village  of  Samos,  with  the  ruined  convent 
of  Hagi  Phan^ntes  above  it ;  to  the  right,  on  the  olive-planted  slope, 
are  the  Tillages  of  Zervata,  Katapodata,  Grisata,  and  Zanetata.  The 
road  descends  circuitously  to  — 

3  M.  Sdmos  or  Sdme  (350  inhab.),  called  by  the  islanders  Stoiald 
(i,  e.  ei?  t6v  al^ia.'k6'^,  *on  the  shore').  Fairly  comfortable  quarters 
may  be  found  in  the  Xenodochfon  of  Styliands  Rasids,  in  the  Marina, 
almost  at  the  end  of  the  row  of  forty  houses  of  which  the  village 
consists.  Samos  is  the  chief  place  in  the  eparchy  of  Same,  and  it 
is  the  starting-point  for  the  boats  to  Ithaka  (comp.  p.  267).  The 
municipal  buildings  contain  a  few  unimportant  antiquities. 

The  ancient  town  of  84me  lay  on  the  slope  of  the  double-peaked 
hill,  which  rises  immediately  to  theS.E.  of  the  present  village;  the 
Acropolis  (*Pal»6kastro')  occupied  the  summit  to  the  N.E.,  whilean- 
other  fortress  (Kyatis)  stood  on  the  lower  height  which  Is  now  crowned 
by  the  ruined  convent  of  Hagi  Phan^ntes.  The  town,  which  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  height  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity  in  the  time 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  (the  *Diadochi'),  was  con- 
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qnered  and  partly  destroyed  in  189  B.  C.  by  the  Romans  under 
M.  Fnlvius  Nobllior,  but  seems  to  have  rerlved  during  the  Roman 
Empire.  Visitors  whose  time  is  limited  should  content  themselves 
with  a  visit  (IV2  lir.)  to  the  ruins  on  the  lower  hill,  though  the 
remains  of  the  Acropolis  are  also  well  worth  seeing.  The  view  is 
excellent,  especially  in  the  direction  of  Ithaka.  The  following  cir- 
cuit takes  21/2  lii8- ;  it  is  advisable  to  take  a  boy  as  guide.  We 
leave  the  road  to  Argost61i  at  the  entrance  to  the  village,  pass  some 
unimportant  remains  of  polygonal  walls,  and  ascend  slowly  along 
the  vineyards  on  the  side  of  the  valley.  Near  the  top  is  a  copious 
fountain.  In  about  I/2  hr.  we  reach  the  massive  wall,  at  this  point 
still  about  20  ft.  high,  which  surrounds  the  Palaedkastro^  or  N.E. 
height  (885  ft),  in  the  form  of  a  terrace.  Farther  to  the  right  is  a 
door,  3  ft.  wide,  discovered  in  1886,  from  which  a  passage,  20  ft. 
long,  leads  to  the  terrace;  bolt-holes  in  the  stones  give  evidence  of 
numerous  fastenings.  The  history  of  the  wall  Is  manifest  in  its 
construction,  the  careful  ancient  Greek  polygonal  and  hewn  stone 
masonry  being  found  side  by  side  with  large  masses  of  more  recent 
date,  consisting  of  small  stones  embedded  in  mortar.  In  the  middle 
of  the  terrace,  which  is  strewn  all  over  with  ancient  roof-tiles  and 
terracotta  fragments,  is  a  deep  water-tank.  We  follow  the  wall 
until  we  reach  the  corner  opposite  the  convent,  from  which  point 
another  substantially  built  wall,  16-20  ft.  high,  leads  down  the 
side  of  the  hill  so  as  to  protect  the  depression  between  the  two 
heights;  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  on  the  opposite  slope  fragments 
only  of  the  wall  remain.  We  cross  this  depression,  leaving  the  wall 
to  Uie  right,  and  in  1/4  hr.  reach  the  summit  on  which  is  situated  the 
convent  of  Hagi  Phanintes  (740  ft.).  The  walls  of  this  dilapidated 
building,  erected  in  1633,  rest  on  the  carefully  built  foundations  of 
an  ancient  Greek  fortress.  The  tower  in  the  court,  13  ft.  high,  is 
specially  noticeable  for  the  solidity  and  skill  of  its  workmanship. 
Another  wall,  resembling  that  above-mentioned,  connects  this  second 
fortress  with  the  sea,  beginning  at  the  N.  corner  of  the  building 
and  protecting  the  outer  side  of  the  hill.  —  We  now  descend  to  the 
village,  following  the  same  direction  as  the  wall  and  passing  the 
roofless  chapel  of  Hagios  Nikolaos,  which  contains  some  frescoes 
(good  spring  to  the  S.  of  the  chapel).  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  stands 
an  old  Roman  building  in  brick  (t6  f)ax6oirtTt).  Extensive  but  un- 
important remains  (oto  Xouxpo)  of  the  later  Roman  town  are  to  be 
found  on  the  Marina,  ^4  M.  beyond  the  village. 

About  2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  S^mos,  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Argos- 
t6U,  and  near  the  village  of  Chaliotdta,  is  the  stalactite  cavern  of  Droji- 
karati,  a  visit  to  which  is  interesting  though  somewhat  inconvenient.  The 
visitor  must  bring  with  him  two  guides  and  means  of  illumination  (8-5  dr.). 

The  peninsula  of  Erissd,  which  stretches  to  the  N.  from  the  main 
body  of  the  island,  also  contains  a  number  of  ancient  remains.  At  the 
neck  of  the  peninsula,  opposite  Samos  (a  walk  of  I'/i-  a  drive  of  1  hr.). 
lies  the  village  of  Ha^ia  Evphemia  (steamer,  see  p.  261) ,  on  the  bay  of 
the  same  name,  containing  a  large  convent-church   and  an  unpretending 
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inn.  A  few  hundred  yardi  from  the  town,  »t  the  entrance  to  the  P^laroi 
Valleff,  is  an  ancient  fort  (oror  naXaxta),  30  ft.  long  by  23  ft.  broad,  and 
abont  V4  H.  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  opposite  slope,  in  the  district  called  ott^ 
2o(M«,  is  a  small  souare  tower.  Both  of  these,  together  with  several  other 
ancient  remains,  bflonged  to  the  fortifications  with  which  the  Samians 
protected  their  domain.  —  From  Hagla  Evphemfa  a  monntain-road  leads 
yi&  Dilinata  to  Argostdli.  Another  road  ascends  through  the  Pylaros  ralley 
to  (4i/t  M.)  Drakata,  on  the  coast-road  to  Lixouri  and  (10  M.)  Argostdli.  — 
About  3  M.  to  the  K.  of  Drakata,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  lies  Aasos,  contain- 
ing the  ruins  of  a  fortress  established  by  the  Venetians  in  1595.  A  little 
farther  on,  abont  IVs  M.  to  the  E.  of  Metovouni,  is  the  ancient  fortress  of 
Plfrgo€^  the  walls  of  which,  mainly  of  polygonal  masonry,  are  still  stand- 
ing to  a  heieht  of  6-10  ft.  At  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  peninsula  is 
the  Tillage  of  Fhiskardo  (steamer,  see  p.  261),  which  takes  its  name  from 
the  Norman  leader,  Robert  Ouiscard,  who  died  here  in  1066.  The  harbour 
was  called  ^Panormos'  in  ancient  times.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  Byzan- 
tine and  ancient  remains. 

6.  Ithaka. 

Steamboats  to  Tthaka  (Vathf ),  see  p.  248.  —  Bailino  Boats  (*caVques') 
may  be  had  for  the  sail  from  Simot  (p.  265)  to  PittaHd  (fare  7-10  dr.  *,  the 
b«8t  wind  is  usually  between  midnight  and  sunrise) ;  there  is  also  a  Mail- 
Boat  several  times  weekly  (cheaper,  but  bargain  necessary).  —  For  the 
drive  from  Pissaet<5  to  Vathy,  a  carriage  (5  dr.)  may  be  ordered  by  tele- 
graph from  Simos.    . 

Ithaka  or  Ithaca^  Greek  Ith&kt^  locally  called  ib  ThMki,  is  a 
Tocky  island  with  an  area  of  36  sq.  M.  and  about  9000  Inhab. , 
situated  to  the  N.E.  of  Kephallenia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
/the  narrow  Strait  or  Channel  of  Ithaka.  The  Gulf  of  Molo  or  Aetos, 
running  deep  into  the  E.  side  of  the  island,  diyides  it  into  two  parts, 
both  of  which  are  rugged  and  hilly ,  that  to  the  N.  culminating  in 
tbe  plateau  of  ilnof  (2645  ft.),  and  that  to  the  S.  in  the  range  of 
SUphani  (2200  ft). 

The  world-wide  fame  of  this  little  island  is  of  course  due  to  the 
Homeric  epic  of  the  Odyssey,  in  which  the  misfortunes  and  wiles,  the 
wanderings  and  home-coming  of  Ulysses  (Odysseus),  King  of  Ithaka,  have 
been  handed  down  to  posterity  in  undying  verse.  Even  if  the  person  of 
the  hero  be  relegated  to  the  realm  of  myths,  it  is  indisputable  that  the 
descriptions  of  the  poem  rest  upon  a  more  or  less  exact  local  knowledge; 
»nd  this  is  evident  not  only  in  the  account  of  the  situation  and  general 
character  of  the  island  but  also  in  numerous  small  details.  With  the 
possible  exception  of  the  name  Polls  ip.  271),  we  have,  of  course,  no  help 
fronL  the  continuity  of  ancient  tradition ;  indeed  the  island  became  almost 
entirely  depopulated  in  the  middle  ages  in  consequence  of  the  raids  of 
medieeval  pirates  and  the  Turkish  wars,  and  did  not  begin  to  recover  until 
the  Venetian  epoch.  But  similar  conditions  of  life  make  the  modem  is- 
landers resemble  the  ancient  in  many  important  particulars.  To  this  day 
the  Ithakans  are  distinguished  by  their  bold  seamanship,  their  love  of 
borne,  and  their  hospitality.  Their  mercantile  instincts  often  draw  them 
to  foreign  countries  (chieily  Turkey  and  Roumania),  whence  they  return 
after  many  days,   rich  in  experience  and  material  wealth.    The  most  im- 

e)rtant  product  of  the  island  is  still  the  strong  aromatic  wine  of  which 
omer  makes  mention.  —  The  first  attempt  in  modern  times  to  localize 
the  Homeric  descriptions  was  made  in  lw)7  by  Sir  William  Oell,  who, 
liowever,  carried  to  impossible  lengths  the  attempt  to  identify  the  smallest 
allusions  of  the  poet.  Dr,  Schliwnann  agreed  in  the  main  with  Gell,  but 
A,  von  Warsherg  corrected  many  of  the  conclusions  of  his  predecessors. 
Bowen  and  Mure  agree  with  Gell  and  Schliemann,  Leake  takes  the  view 
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followed  in  the  text.  Another  German  investigator,  B.  Htrcher^  has  denied 
all  harmony  between  the  poem  and  the  reality  (1866),  while  DOrpfeld  seeks 
to  identify  the  modern  Levkas  with  the  Homeric  Ithaka  (see  p.  260).  But 
for  the  present,  at  least,  we  may  still  regard  Ithaka  as  the  ancient  home 

of  Ulysses. 

The  traveller  coining  from  Kephallenia  lands  in  Ithaka  at  the 
small  port  of  Fissa'etd,  at  the  W.  base  of  the  Aetds  (665  ft),  the  hill 
which  separates  the  N.  part  of  the  island  from  the  S.  The  road  from 
Pissa6t6  to  Vathy  ascends  in  windings  (short-cuts  for  pedestrians)  to 
the  (V2  ^rO  Chapel  of  8t,  George,  at  the  head  of  the  pass  (426  ft.) 
between  the  Aet6s  on  the  one  side,  on  which  the  so-called  castle  of 
Odysseus  now  becomes  visible  (p.  269),  and  the  Stephani  (p.  269)  on 
the  other.  We  then  descend  rapidly  to  the  shore  of  the  dark-blue 
Gulf  of  MolOy  and  skirt  the  bay  of  Dexid  to  the  bay  of  Vathy  (above, 
to  the  right,  a  new  reservoir)  and  the  small  town  of  Vathy  (about  3  M. 
from  the  head  of  the  pass). 

Vathy  f  officially  called  Ithdke,  a  charmingly-situated  town  with 
4620  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  island.  On  the  busy  Marina  are 
the  buildings  of  the  Demarehy,  The  small  side-street,  which  leads 
to  the  right  from  the  Demarchy,  contains  the  simple  Xenodochfon 
(6  napvaao6c)  of  Spiro  Moraites  (bed,  2^2  dr.),  with  restaurant, 
where  the  best  entertainment  for  the  traveller  is  found.  Farther 
on,  in  an  open  square  on  the  Marina,  is  a  Monument  to  Sir  Thomas 
Maitland  (p.  261),  behind  which  is  the  Post  Office.  The  buildings 
of  the  Eparchy  of  Ithaka  are  on  the  road  to  Perapegadi  (p.  269). 
The  shore  road  ends  at  a  cafe,  with  a  good  view. 

The  Bay  of  Vathy,  so-called  on  account  of  its  depth  (Pa06«), 
with  its  'two  headlands  of  sheer  cliflf,  which  slope  to  the  sea  on  the 
haven's  side  and  break  the  mighty  wave  that  ill  winds  roll  without' 
(Od.  xiii.  96 ;  Butcher  and  Lang's  translation),  disputes  with  the 
Bay  otDeiii  the  honour  of  being  the  Harbour  op  Phorkts,  where 
the  Phaeacians  landed  Odysseus  on  his  return  home,  as  described 
in  the  Odyssey.  Ancient  graves  and  remains  found  here  prove  that 
the  district  was  inhabited  in  antiquity.  The  present  town  has  stood 
on  the  same  site  since  the  16th  century. 

On  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Hagioa  Nikdlaoa,  3/4  hr.  to  the  S.W. 
of  Vathf  and  about  equally  distant  from  both  bays,  is  a  stalactite 
cavern,  reached  by  a  steep  path  leading  through  vineyards  and  over 
stony  slopes  (a  boy  as  guide  and  candles  should  be  taken).  This  is 
erroneously  supposed  to  be  the  Grotto  op  the  Ntmphs  mentioned 
by  Homer  (Od.  xiii,  107-8),  for  the  poet  has  unmistakably  located 
the  grotto  much  nearer  the  bay.  The  entrance  is  6  ft.  high,  and 
l-lY2ft.  wide.  The  interior  consists  of  a  small  enter  chamber  and 
a  large  and  damp  inner  chamber,  about  50  ft.  in  diameter,  from  the 
roof  of  which  hang  numerous  stalactites,  increasing  in  size  and 
number  towards  the  back  of  the  cave.  A  carefully  hewn  block  of 
stone  on  the  left  side,  2  ft.  long  and  IV2  ft-  wide,  seems  to  have 
served  as  an  altar  in  ancient  times.  ^  t 
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The  descriptions  of  Homer  cannot  be  reconciled  with  reality, 
if  we  agree  with  Gell  and  Schliemann  in  the  supposition  that  the 
ancient  Greek  strongholds  on  the  A'elda  are  the  Homeric  town  and 
castle.  From  (1 1/4  hr.  from  Vathy)  the  Chapel  of  St.  George  (p.  268), 
on  the  highest  point  of  the  road  to  Pissaet^,  we  ascend  the  steep 
and  stony  N.  slope  of  the  hill,  passing  the  remains  of  a  wall  running 
down  tbe  side  of  the  hill,  and,  farther  on,  an  exterior  girdle-wall 
and  other  ancient  remains.  In  about  ^2  ^''  ^^  reach  the  plateau 
on  tbe  summit,  which  is  surrounded  by  a  Cyclopean  wall,  16-20  ft. 
bigb.  The  highest  part  of  the  hill  (655  ft.),  which  projects  towards 
the  N.W.,  is  protected  by  regularly-built  walls,  and  appears  to  have 
been  the  centre  of  the  fortifications.  At  this  point  also  is  a  cistern. 
Farther  to  tbe  S.W.  is  an  artificially  enlarged  hollow  in  the  rocky 
floor.  20  rt.  deep,  which  has  apparently  been  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
and  was  perhaps  also  used  as  a  cistern.  In  the  S.W.  comer,  above 
the  harbour  of  Pis8a%t6,  stood  a  building  in  tbe  shape  of  a  tower,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  the  traces  of  foundations  and  the  scattered 
polygonal  blocks.  The  fortress,  which  is  now  popularly  called  the 
Castlb  of  Odtssbus  (xdarpo  toO  'O^uaa^cui;),  would  seem  to  have 
commanded  the  chief  landing-places  to  the  W.  and  the  £.,  as  well 
as  the  passage  between  the  N.  and  S.  parts  of  the  island.  Although 
its  nucleus  undoubtedly  dates  from  a  hoary  antiquity,  this  strong- 
hold cannot  possibly  be  taken  for  the  Homeric  town,  which  must 
have  lain  much  nearer  the  sea.  Excavations  made  on  the  slope  of 
the  hill  proved  fruitless. 

Beyond  the  Maitland  Monument  (p.  268)  a  street  diverging  to 
the  right  from  the  Marina  ascends  gradually  to  the  S.W,  through  a 
fertile,  vine-clad  valley.  We  may  drive  as  far  as  (1  hr.)  a  bridge, 
whence  a  good  bridle-path  leads  direct  to  the  top  of  the  saddle, 
where  the  view  to  the  £.  opens.  A  narrow  path,  beginning  a  little 
farther  on,  gradually  descends  to  the  left  to  the  (8/^  hr.)  spring 
of  Perapegadi^  picturesquely  situated  about  half-way  down  the 
rocky  slope  (220  ft.).  The  excellent  water  flows  down  through  an 
invisible  narrow  channel  in  the  rocks  to  the  Bay  of  Perapegadiy 
which  opens  towards  the  S.£.,  and  is  sheltered  by  a  small  island 
lying  in  front  of  it.  This  spring  is  supposed  to  be  the  Arbthusa 
and  the  rocky  wall  the  Korax  Book  of  Homer,  where  the  swine  of 
Eumsos  ate  ^abundance  of  acorns  and  drank  the  black  water,  things 
that  make  in  good  case  the  rich  flesh  of  swine'  (Od.  xiii.408,  409). 
From  the  spring  we  ascend  a  steep  goat-path  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  hill  to  the  Plateau  of  Marathid  (ca.  920  ft.),  with  its  ancient 
olive-trees,  which  projects  to  theS.E.  fiomthQ  Stephanie  the  highest 
hill  but  one  in  tbe  island  (2200  ft.).  The  plateau  commands  an  ex- 
tensive view,  embracing  Pamassos  on  the  W.  and  the  Taygetos  in 
the  dim  distance  to  the  S.W.  The  Pastures  of  EuMiBos  have  been 
located  here  with  considerable  probability,  for  they  lay  4n  a  place 
with  a  wide  prospect'  (Od.xiv.  6),  *on  a  mighty  rock'  (Od,xiv.399), 
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*far  from  the  town'  (Od.  xxiv.  150),  and  they  must  be  sought  for  at 
the  S.  end  of  the  island,  as  "we  are  told  that  Telemachos,  comiog 
from  the  S.,  landed  on  the  S.  shore  of  Ithaka  (Trptfrnr)  dxT?)  IftaxT);; 
Od.  XT.  36)  and  came  first  to  Eumseos.  To  this  day  the  only  road  to 
the  S.  hay  of  Hagios  Andreas  passes  Marathia.  This  road  is  reached 
below  the  little  church  of  Hagios  Joannes  sib  ElUnikd,  where  un- 
important remains  of  rough-jointed  masonry  have  been  preserved. 
From  this  point  it  takes  20  mln.  to  reach  the  top  of  the  saddle  men- 
tioned above,  where  those  who  are  driving  (7-8  dr.)  should  order 
their  carriage  to  meet  them.  The  traveller  may  also  obtain  a  mule 
to  carry  him  up  to  the  plateau  of  Marathi^,  where  he  dismounts  and 
descends  on  foot  to  the  spring,  sending  the  mule  on  to  wait  for  him 
at  the  top  of  the  saddle. 

ExouBsioN  TO  Stavr6s  (carr.,  in  2^/4 hrs.,  15  dr.;  on  foot  in 
3^/4  hrs. ;  the  traveller  should  take  provisions  with  him).  —  The  best 
claim  to  be  considered  as  the  site  of  the  Homeric  Ithaka,  where  the 
palace  of  Odysseus  stood,  is  made  by  the  ancient  remains  in  the  N.  W. 
of  the  island,  near  the  village  of  Stavr6s.  The  road  to  Stavr6s  diverges 
from  the  road  to  Pissaet6  (p.  268)  about  2V2  M.  from  Vathy,  skirts 
the  Gulf  of  Molo,  and  ascends  in  windings,  which  may  be  avoided 
by  means  of  a  footpath,  to  the  (50  min.)  top  of  the  saddle  (i7p<5c  j 
605  ft.)  between  the  Gulf  of  Molo  and  the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  where 
the  island  of  Kephallenia  comes  into  sight.  The  road  then  leads  high 
above  the  Channel  of  Ithaka  to  the  (IV4  li^.  from  Vathy)  village  of 
Levke  (525  ft.),  picturesquely  situated  in  a  wood  of  olive,  almond, 
and  fig  trees.  To  the  N.,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bay  of  Polis 
0.271),  appears  the  hill  of  Exoi  CE^m-^iw  1720  ft.),  behind 
which  the  island  of  Levkas,  vnth  Cape  Doukato,  rises  from  the  sea. 
After  a  drive  of  50  min.  more  to  the  S.,  skirting  the  innermost  part 
of  the  bay  and  the  valley  of  Polls,  we  reach  the  scattered  houses  of 
Stayrds,  where  the  carriage  should  be  left  at  the  *bakali'  or  shop. 

We  now  hire  a  boy  as  guide,  and  proceed,  at  first  by  the  new 
road  to  ExoV,  then  to  the  right,  to  (25  min.)  the  shady  spring  oisth 
Meldnydro,  which  some  authorities  identify  with  the  Arethusa  of 
the  Odyssey.  About  10  min.  farther  on  is  a  cluster  of  anUque  ruins, 
situated  among  olive-groves  and  vineyards.  In  the  midst  of  these 
is  the  small  church  of  Hagios  Aihan&sioSy  built  on  an  andent  plat- 
form of  solid  masonry  (26  ft.  long,  16V2ft.  vjride,  and  6-10  ft.  high), 
commanding  a  fine  view  to  the  N.,  extending  to  the  island  of  Levkas. 
An  ancient  staircase  cut  in  the  rock  leads  past  the  church  to  a  rocky 
plateau,  where  two  rectangular  niches  hewn  in  the  smoothed  surface 
seem  to  indicate  an  ancient  place  of  worship.  This  spot  for  else  the 
platform  of  the  church)  has  been  known  for  the  last  100  years  as 
Hornet's  School,  Lower  down  is  an  ancient  Well^  near  a  rock-tomb. 
About  thirty  yds.  farther  on,  among  the  vineyards,  is  an  old  subter- 
ranean Well^house.  A  passage  of  roughly  hewn  stones,  about  10  ft 
long,  descends  to  the  entrance,  where  a  few  steps  are  still  preserved} 
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the  roof  of  the  small  inner  chamber,  the  floor  of  which  is  covered 
with  water,  is  formed  of  roughly  hewn  blocks. 

The  Valley  of  Polls  y  which  descends  abruptly  from  the  saddle 
of  Stavr6s  to  the  calm  bay  of  the  same  name,  contains  some  in- 
significant ancient  remains,  some  walls  of  later  date,  and  a  few  very 
ancient  tombs  (most  of  which  are  now  filled  up).  The  name  Tolls' 
(i,e.  the  city)  seems  to  rest  upon  ancient  tradition,  for  the  existence 
here  of  an  important  settlement  may  be  traced,  by  means  of  the 
extant  remains,  £rom  the  7th  cent.  B.C.  to  the  time  of  the  latest 
Roman  Empire.  If  we  take  Into  consideration  that  this  bay  is  the 
only  large  harbour  on  tbe  W,  coast  of  Ithaka ;  that  the  suitors  of 
Penelope  waited  for  the  return  of  Telemachos  from  the  Peloponnesus 
on  a  ^  rocky  isle  in  the  mid  sea,  midway  between  Ithaka  and  rugged 
Samos,  Asteris,  a  little  isle*;  and  further,  that  the  islet  of  Da^kalio 
(Mathitarid),  about  2^2  M.  to  the  W.  of  Polls,  is  the  only  island  in 
the  Channel  of  Ithaka,  we  shall  feel  ourselves  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  site  of  the  Homeric  town  of  Ithaka  must  be  sought 
here.  Yet  it  must  be  owned  that  repeated  excavations  on  this  spot 
have  revealed  no  remains  that  can  possibly  claim  such  high  anti- 
quity; while  there  are  many  inconsistencies  between  the  reality 
and  the  descriptions  of  Homer,  both  in  the  details  and  in  the  general 
account  of  the  character  and  position  of  the  island.  Thus,  e.g.,  the 
allusion  in  the  Odyssey  (iv.,  846)  to  the  double  harbour  of  Asteris, 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  poetical  flourish,  as  the  island  of  Das- 
kalio  is  too  small  to  possess  any  harbour.  For  Dorpfeld's  attempt  to 
meet  these  difficulties  by  the  substitution  of  the  modern  Levkas  for 
Ithaka,  see  p.  260. 

After  a  toilsome  climb  of  20  min.  from  the  Bay  of  Polls  we 
reach  the  Ka^tro  on  the  hill  projecting  into  the  N.  part  of  the  bay, 
where  a  terrace-wall  of  rough-hewn  blocks  is  preserved  for  a  length 
of  thirty  paces.  —  We  now  return  along  the  ridge  to  Stavros. 

Walkers,  or  riders  who  hire  mules  at  Stavrds,  may  return  to  Vath^  via 
the  Anoi  CAvwyt)),  the  highest  hill  in  the  island,  which  is  usually  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Neritos.  We  turn  to  the  S.  just  before  reaching  the  bakali 
of  Stavros  and  proceed  by  a  rough  and  stony  path  to  (IV4  hr.)  the  village 
of  Anoi  (1700  ft.),  and  (3/4  hr.)  the  convent  (1820  ft.)  named  Morie  Kathardn 
(MovT^  Tf/C  Osaxoxou  twv  xot&apui'rf),  whence  we  obtain  a  splendid  view  of 
the  varied  outline  of  the  Bay  of  Vathy,  the  island  of  Levkas,  Acamania, 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  and  the  Peloponnesus.  The  monks  are  hospitable  to 
strangers,  who,  however,  are  expected  to  oOFer  a  gift  'for  the  church'.  The 
difficult  ascent  to  the  summit  requires  3/4  hr.  more  and  scarcely  repays  the 
trouble,  as  the  view  is  similar  to  that  from  the  convent,  though  a  little  freer 
towards  the  N.  From  the  convent  a  rough  bridle-path  descends  to  the  W. 
to  (3/4  hr.)  the  road  from  Vathf  to  Stavrds,  which  it  reaches  at  the  head  of 
the  pass  mentioned  at  p.  270.  —  It  is  perhaps  still  more  enjoyable  to  make 
this  excursion  in  the  reverse  direction,  proceeding  at  once  from  the  top  of 
the  pass  to  the  convent,  Anoi,  and  Stavrds.  The  view  of  the  open  land- 
scape as  we  emerge  from  the  pass  is  especially  beautiful.  We  return  by 
carriage,  which  should  be  ordered  to  meet  us  at  Stavr6s. 
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f.  Zante  (Zakynthos). 

The  island  of  Zante  or  Zdkynthoa  (160  sq.  M. ;  pop.  46,000)  is 
divided  into  &  larger  W.  portion ,  occupied  by  barren  mountains, 
and  a  smaller  and  luxuriantly  fertile  £.  part,  consisting  of  an 
alluvial  plain,  bounded  an  the  E.  by  a  low  range  of  olive-clad  coast- 
hills.   The  island  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake  in  1893. 

Zdkynfhot  was  colonized  at  an  e&rly  period  from  Achsea  and  Arcadia. 
In  465  the  Athenian  admiral  Tolmides  compelled  the  hitherto  independent 
island  to  accept  the  supremacy  of  Athens.  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
Z&kynthog  became  eubject  to  Sparta,  but  it  subsequently  joined  the  later 
Attic  naval  league.  About  217  it  wa*)  conquered  by  the  Macedonians  and 
in  191  it  passed  under  Soman  sway.  Ravaged  by  the  Vandals,  it  afterwards 
was  ruled  by  Norman  (i2th  cent.)  and  Frankish  dynasties;  in  1479  it  was 
captured  by  the  Turks  and  in  1481  by  the  Venetians,  who  retdned  it  until 
1797.  —  Zante  was  the  birthplace  of  the  Italian  poet  Ugo  Fotcolo  (li78-1827) 
and  of  Solomonott  the  Greek  bard  of  liberty. 

Zante.  —  Hotels  (bargain  beforehand).  Albbbgo  Kazionale,  in  the 
Platfa,  bed  3,  pens.  10  dr. ;  Xenodochion  Eveope,  bed  2,  B.  »/4,  d^.  2,  D. 
2V2  fr.  (not  dr.).  —  Club  (Lesche),  opposite  the  Alb.  Nazionale,  with  French, 
English,  and  Italian  newspapers;  admission  readily  granted  to  strangers. 

British  Vice-Oontul,  A.  L.  CrotMy  Esq. 

Steamer  from  Patra*^  see  p.  248;  from  Katakolo  (p.  281)  thrice  weekly 
in  ca. '3  hours.  Bailing  Boat  to  Katakolo,  with  a  good  wind  in  6-7  hrs. 
(30-40  dr.). 

Zante^  or  Zdkynthos^  the  capital  of  the  island,  with  16,600  inhab. 
and  numerous  handsome,  Italian-looking  buildings,  is  the  seat  of 
a  Greek  archbishop.  It  occupies  the  gentle  slopes  rising  from  a  semi- 
circular bay  and  is  commanded  by  an  old  Venetian  Castello  (360  ft.) 
now  falling  into  ruins.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  currants  and  olive-oil, 
besides  which  great  numbers  of  lemons  and  flowers  are  exported. 
In  the  Platfa  stands  the  Roman  Catholic  Metropolitan  church  of 
San  Marco  (popularly  known  as  the  IxaXiif:?)  d7txXT]ola),  which  con- 
tains several  large  late-Yenetian  pictures  and  two  bronze  candelabra 
of  the  Venetian  Renaissance,  marred  by  a  coating  of  paint.  The 
Greek  church  of  the  Panagia  PhaneromSne  is  considered  the  finest 
in  the  Ionian  Islands.  —  The  ancient  city  of  Zakynthos  occupied 
the  long  ridge,  sloping  towards  the  N.,  on  which  the  castle  now 
stands;  no  trace  of  it  remains. 

The  ascent  of  the  Skopds  (27^  hrs.),  to  the  8.  of  the  town,  is  recom- 
mended. We  qui  the  coast-road  at  (3/4  hr.)  the  church  of  Hagios  Evftathios. 
and  ascend  the  path  (scarcely  to  be  mistaken),  past  a  ruined  church  and 
the  (1  hr.)  hermitage  of  Bag.  Nikolaos,^  to  the  (72  hr.  more)  now  secularised 
monastery  of  Panagia  SkopidiisM.  A  wide  panorama  is  commanded  from 
the  summit,  Tourla  (1590  ft.),  above  the  monastery.  In  descending  we  cross 
the  shining  white  rocks  of  the  Asprdpania  to  the  E.,  and  reach  the  carriage- 
road  at  a  bridge,  1/2  1*^.  to  the  8.  of  Hag.  Evstathios.  —  A  drive  may  be 
taken  to  the  N.W.  to  (V2hr.)  the  village  of  Oerakarid,  from  the  church  of 
which  we  enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  mountains  and  the  fertile  region  in  front 
of  them.  —  On  the  bay  of  Keri,  about  8V2  M.  to  the  8.W.,  are  the  cuiious 
springs,  mentioned  by  Herodotus,  in  which  pitch  bubbles  up  along  with  the 
water.    The  pitch  is  collected  and  used  for  caulking  boats. 
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The  Peloponnesw  (-^  n6Xo7r6vvir)Ooc) ,  known  from  the  late? 
middle  ages  until  recently  as  the  Morta  (perhaps  from  its  mulberry 
trees),  is  the  southerly,  peninsular  portion  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece,  conhected  with  the  N.  'portion  only  by  the  narrow  l8thmu$ 
of  Corinth  (3  M.  .wide),  its  Area  is  8286  sq.M.,  or  including  thd 
islands  8670  sq.M. ;  its  population  is  912,180.  The  centre  is  oc^ 
cupied  by  the  hilly  district  of  Arcadia,  which  is  itseM  almost 
entirely  encircled  by  mountains.  The  other  districts  either  descend 
from  this  central  mountain-system  to.  the  coast  in  tuoeessive  ter-^ 
races  (such  as  A<^aea,  in  the  N.,  EUs^  on  the  N.E.,  and  Argolis^ 
-with  Corinth,  in  the  N.W,),  or  project  from  it  in  the  form  of  in^ 
dependent  peninsulas,  with  mountain  ranges  of  their  own  (e.g, 
Messenia  and  Laeonia  to  the  S.).  The  chief  mountains  in  the  N^ 
of  Arcadia  are  Aroania  (modern  Chelmoi;  7725  ft.)  in  the  middle  | 
Kyllene  (modern  Ziria-^  7790  ft.)  on  the  N.E.,  zxkA  Erymantho\ 
(modem  Olonoa ;  7300  ft.),  with  its  offshoot  PanachaVcon  (modern 
Voidia;  6320  ft.),  on  the  N.W.  In  the  S.W.  of  Arcadia  rises  th^ 
i2/Jfca«on(4660ft.  j,  which  is  connected  with  Mt^galeon  (4000ft.)j 
the  backbone  of  the  peninsula  of  Messenia,  by  the  Nomia  Ore  (mo- 
dern Tetrasi;  4655  ft.).  The  low  hills  of  S.  Arcadia  are  adjoined  bj( 
Taygetos  (the  medisval  Pentedaktylon ;  7905  ft),  the  longest  an^ 
highest  range  in  the  peninsula ;  while  the  Art^miuon^  Potrthenion^ 
and  the  other  mountains  on  the  E.  border  of  Arcadia,  itUik  a  heighf 
of  4000-5900  ft.,  are  continued  to  the  8.  by  Pamon  (n^odem  .ATa-t 
levo;  6365  ft.),  in  the  E.  Laconian  peninsula.  The  chief  rive^rs  o| 
the  Peloponnesus  are  the  Alpheios  (modern  Rouphidy,  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  Sea,  and  the  Eurotas  (modem  M'),  flowing  into  the  La^ 
conian  Gulf.  t 

HowoTer  naturally  these  districts  accommodate  themselves  tot 
the  physical  diylslons  of  the  country,  they  had  at  no  time  duxlnS 
the  period  of  Greek  independence  any  political  signlftcance.  With 
the  exception  of  the  district  in  the  S.W.  subject  to  Sparta>  thersf 
were  hardly  any  political  entities  in  the  Peloponnesus  beyond  the 
city-republics.  After  what  is  known  as  the  Doric  migration,  whichj 
introduced  the  Dorians  and  other  N.  Greek  peoples  into  tlie  PelcH 
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ponnesoB  and  left  them  conquerors  over  the  earlier  Achnan  settlers, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  were  regarded  as  belonging 
to  the  Doric  stock,  while  those  of  the  mountainous  interior  and  of 
the  N.  and  N.W.  coasts  were  included  in  the  Achaean- jEolic  family. 
The  earliest  in^^asions  of  the  N.  races  were  the  temporary  preda- 
tory raids  of  the  Goths  in  the  years  267  and  395  of  our  era  (comp. 
p.  21);  the  peninsula,  like  the  rest  of  Greece,  remained  subject 
to  the  Byzantine  empire.  But  in  the  6th  and  tbe  two  following 
centuries  appeared  the  AvarSy  Slavs,  and  other  tribes,  who  establish- 
ed themselves  in  the  country  and  in  a  great  measure  dislodged  the 
Greeks.  Converted,  however,  to  Christianity  by  the  Byzantines,  these 
strangers  from  the  N.  gradually  adopted  the  Greek  tongue,  so  that 
by  the  10th  cent,  it  was  once  more  the  language  of  the  country. 
Ia  1204  aad  1205  Oeoffroy  d€  VaUhatdo%m^  and  QuiUaunu  dt 
ChamplitU  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  aid  of  their  Bur- 
gtindian  knights;  and  the  latter  assumed  the  title  of  'Prince  of 
Morea.*  Geoflfroy  de  Villehardouin  succeeded  him  in  the  title,  and 
ihe  dignity  remained  in  his  family  until  1278.  The  country  mean- 
while was  divided  into  12  baronies;  and  baronial  castles  were 
everywhere  built,  after  the  manner  of  W.  Christendom.  The  coasts 
vere  occupied  by  the  Venetians.  From  1278  till  1383  the  Pelo- 
fonnesus  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  house  of  AnjoUj 
who  ruled  it  by  means  of  governors.  Before  the  close  of  the  13tb 
lent,  the  Byzantines  had  again  effected  a  footing  on  the  peninsula, 
and  at  the  beginning  of  the  15th  cent,  it  was  once  more  subject  to 
tiieir  power,  despite  the  invasion  of  the  pastoral  Albanians ,  who 
iiade  their  first  appearance  in  the  century  beforoi  When  the  Byzan-  < 
fine  empire  fell  before  the  Ottoman  power,  the  Peloponnesus  passed 
in  1460  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  who  in  1540  secured  posses- 
sion also  of  the  Venetian  coast-settlements.  In  1685  the  Venetian 
general  Francesco  Morosini  landed  in  the  Peloponnesus  with  an 
vmy,  largely  recruited  in  Germany,  and  in  three  years  was  master 
df  the  entire  peninsula ;  but  the  Venetian  power  lasted  only  for 
« short  time  (till  1718).  —  The  population  of  the  Peloponnesus  is 
leseribed  as  a  hellenized  mixed  race.  It  includes  about  50,000 
Albanians,  chiefly  in  Corinth  and  Argolis. 

23.  Fatras  and  its  Environs. 

Anival  by  Sea.  The  steamers  anchor  in  the  harbour.  Embarkation 
V  disembarkation  1  dr.,  wl^  luggage  2  dr.  —  The  Hallway  Station  lies 
t^  the  If.W.  of  the  harbour,  5  ndn.  from  the  landing-place.  There  is  a 
apibHdiary  station  to  the  S.,  beside  Hngios  Andreas. 

.  Hotel*  (all  at  the  harbour,  near  the  lanAing-place  Mid  station).    Hotel 
vAihitteRkR  (PI.  a),  E.  3,  L.  8/.   b.  IV2,  d^j.  3,  M.  4,  pens,  from  12  fr. 
(iWUf.^-weiinWJlceft  of;  ^toLiro  HdriE  ur  PATRas  (Pi.  b),  E.,  L.  A  A.  3.* 
B.  1,  d€j.  3,  D.  I,  pens.  8-10  fr.  (not  dr.).  —  HdTKL  Gabni  de  la  Cixft  (to 
ccfxo).  betwefiL  tl^e^  two« 

O^M-Jteatanraixta.  At  the  two  first-named  Hotels  (see  above),  both 
gotttf.  J*.  Cttfi  in  tbt  Square  of  8t.  George.  ^  1 
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Post  Office,  o&  the  E.  side  of  the  Square  of  St.  George.  —  T«legMpli 
Office,  in  the  first  cross-street  to  the  right  in  coming  from  the  harbour. 

Oabs.  Per  drive  in  the  town  1  dr.  —  Electric  Tramway  in  the  main 
street ,  passing  the  church  of  Sant*  Andreas,  on  the  5.W.,  to  Itii  (90 1.), 
and  to  the  upper  town. 

Steamers  (Papayanni  &  Co.)  ply  regularly  from  Patras  to  Liverpool 
(see  p.  xviii).  The  offices  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd  are  a  few  doors  E.  from 
the  Hotel  Patras  j  Fanhelkniot  Go.  in  the  same  street  farther  W.  from 
the  harbour. 

British  Consulate  (PI.  3).  ConsuL  J/r.  Fred.  Wood;  Vice-Consul,  ifr. 
0.  W.  Crowe.  American  Consul,  Mr.  F.  W.  Jacieon^  H6tel  de  Patras;  Vice- 
Gonsul,  Mr.  D.  E.  Mctzimos.  —  Physician  (English  speaking),  Dr.  OoriUat. 

English  Ohurch  (St.  Andrew),  services  at  10^  and  3;  lay -reader. 
Consul  Wood. 

Patras,  popularly  called  FldiTpa,  but  officially  designated  by  the 
ancient  form  DctTpat  (Italian  Patra^ao),  with  39,000  inhab.,  the 


seat  of  the  nomarch  of  Achala  and  of  a  GreeJL*  arc^^lf^'nlHr 
an  appeal-court,  is  the  largest  town  of  the  Peloponiaeau»^nd  tljiia 
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Iirge&t  but  two  on  the  Greek  maiuland.  Its  commerce,  chiefly  con- 
cerned with  the  export  of  currants,  the  principal  product  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  wine  (3*4  million  litres  annually),  oliTe-oil,  val- 
lenia  acorns,  and  hides,  is  more  important  than  that  of  Corfi!i,  Syra, 
or  Athens.  In  1821  it  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  Yussui 
Pasha  of  Euboea,  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  in  an  improved  manner 
since  the  end  of  the  War  of  Liberation.  Its  wide  streets,  flanked 
with  arcades,  are  partly  at  right  angles  to  the  quay  and  partly 
parallel  with  it. 

In  the  earlieai  period  the  place,  wkich  occupied  the  site  of  the  pre« 
sent  fortress,  bore  the  name  of  Arod^  i.e.  arable  land.  The  first  of  its 
kin^s  according  to  the  legend  was  Eumeloi^  the  *rich  in  flocks',  who ,  in 
eonjanctioti  with  Triptolemos  of  Eleusis,  the  faroarite  of  Demeter  (p.  102), 
foonded  near  Aroe,  Aniheia  (the  'blooming')  and  IfuatU  (the  'middle 
land').  The  original  inhabitants  were  lonians,  who  were  afterwards  ex- 
pelled by  the  Acheean  invaders  from  the  East.  The  new  town  founded 
by  the  latter  received  the  name  of  Patrae^  but  though  it  assisted  Athens 
U  the  Peloponnesian  War  and  took  a  share  in  founding  the  Aohiean 
League  in  B.C.  281,  it  makes  no  prominent  appearance  in  history  till 
the  time  of  Augustus.  The  latter,  after  the  battle  of  Actium  (p.  !^), 
established  here  the  Oolonia  Avgusta  Aroe  PcUreneis^  which  quickly  be- 
came distinguished  for  its  industrial  activity.  The  labour  of  its  factories, 
in  whieh  the  *bys£Os*  (cotton?)  of  Elis  was  made  into  cloth,  was  mainly 
supplied  by  women.  Like  Corinth,  Patras  was  one  of  the  earliest  seats 
of  Christianity,  though  the  story  that  the  Apostle  Andrew  was  crucified 
and  buried  here  may  be  rejected  as  apocryphal.  St.  Andrew ,  however, 
is  the  patron-saint  of  the  town,  and  it  was  under  his  banner  that  it  of- 
fered a  successful  resistance  to  the  Slavs  in  the  9th  century.  Some  idea 
ol  the  wealth  of  Patras  at  this  period  may  be  gained  from  the  story  of 
the  Widow  Danielia^  who  was  received  at  Constantinonle  bv  the  £mp. 
Basil  I.  in  868  with  royal  honours,  and  bequeathed  dO  estates  to  the 
Emp.  Leo  YI.  Patras  was  the  point  from  which  Ouiilaume  de  Chem^litte 
and  Qeoffroy  de  YUlehardouin  conquered  the  Korea  in  1205 ;  and  it  after- 
wards  became  the  seat  of  a  Latin  archbishop.  During  the  15th  cent. 
Patras  v^as  for  a  short  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  of  the  Pope, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  Byzantine  empire  and  so  to  the  Turks.  Th% 
last  maintained  their  hold  upon  it  down  to  the  present  century,  with  the 
exception  of  a  short  interval  after  the  victories  of  Horosini  (p.  275)  and 
during  the  luckless  insurrection  of  1T70.  The  standard  of  the  War  of 
Liberation  was  first  raised  at  Patras  (21st  April,  1821),  and  its  archbishop, 
O^rmanos^  was  one  of  the  most  ardent  of  the  patriots. 

The  main  street  of  Patras  is  that  of  St.  Nicholas,  which  leads  to 
the  8.  from  the  harbour.  The  third  cross-street  on  the  right  leads 
lo  the  'Platia  Hagios  Georgios',  or  square  of  St.  George.  On  the  left 
side  of  this  square  are  the  Theatre  and  the  Post  Office  ,*  on  the  op- 
posite side  stand  the  Law  Courts.  —  At  the  S.W.  end  of  the  town 
ii8es  the  large  Church  of  St.  Andrew,  near  which  are  some  marble 
tablets  and  broken  columns  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a  temple 
of  Demeter.  A  few  steps  here  descend  to  a  spring,  where  an  in- 
sciiptioa  in  indifi'erent  modern  Greek  verses  refers  to  its  ancient 
oraeular  powers.  Sick  persons  let  down  a  mirror  into  the  water, 
and  according  as  the  reflection  showed  the  face  of  a  living  or  a  dead 
person  judged  the  probability  of  their  recovery. 

The  seeond  and  third  cross-streets  to  the  left  lead  from  the  St. 
NkhoUs  Street  to  another  square.    Here  on  the  right  stands^  the 
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High  School,  which  contains  a  small  collection  of  antiquities,  includ- 
ing the  fragment  of  a  sarcophagus  adorned  with  Nereids. 

The  first  street  parallel  with  the  St.  Nicholas  Street  on  the  £. 
leads  to  the  ascent  to  the  Yenetian-Turkish  Oastlb,  which  is  mm 
used  for  a  prison  and  barracks.  The  main  entrance  is  on  the  W.  side. 
Many  ancient  hewn  and  sculptured  stones  haye  been  built  into  the 
walls,  especially  on  the  N.  side,  and  the  remains  of  a  Roman 
Odeiony  with  twenty-five  tiers  of  seats  in  brickwork  (originally 
covered  with  marble),  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood. — 
Beyond  the  reservoir,  which  provides  the  town  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  good  water,  a  picturesque  path,  commanding  a  series  of 
beautiful  views,  leads  round  the  S.  side  of  the  fortress.  Consider- 
able remains  of  a  Roman  Aqueduct ,  which  crossed  the  valley  here 
in  a  double  row  of  arches,  may  still  be  seen  —  Several  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity  may  also  be  seen  in  the  houses  of  Mr*  Woody  the 
British  Consul  (fine  votive  relief),  and  other  private  individuals. 
The  inscriptions  immured  in  the  walls  of  the  chapels  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  bear  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  Patras  in  the 
Roman  period. 

Those  who  take  an  interest  in  wine-growing  may  pay  a  visit  to  the 
Gutland  Vineyards  of  the  German  Achaia  Wtne  Co.,  about  4  M.  from 
Patras,  where  the  German  method  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  was 
introduced  lirst  by  fferr  Clauss^  who  has  a  villa  here.  Large  quantities 
of  mavrodaphne,  malmsey,  achaia,  and  other  Greek  wines  are  stored  in 
the  cellars  here. 

Another  excursion  may  be  made  to  the  Castle  of  Morea  (p.  213),  5  HL. 
to  the  17.E.,  the  way  to  which  passes  the  ruins  of  a  Boman  triumphal 
arch.  —  The  convent  of  Oerokomid,  2'/4  M.  to  the  E.,  affords  a  beautiful  view. 

Ascent  of  the  Olonos,  2  days ,  fatiguing.  From  Patras  we  drive  in 
5-6  hrs.  to  the  village  of  Vkula  (2320  ft.;  12Winhab.),  with  its  convent, 
at  the  end  ot  a  ravine.  Thence  we  proceed  to  the  W.  to  the  N.  base  oi 
the  mountain ,  and  follow  the  slope  through  fir-woods  and  over  a  spur, 
which  offers  a  fine  view  of  the  deep  gorge  of  the  impetuous  Kamnitxa 
(see  below),  on  the  E.  side  of  which  is  a  waterfall.  In  2V2  hrs.  we  reach  a 
shepherd's  hat  (4635  ft.),  where  the  night  may  be  spent.  Thence  a  fatiguing 
path  ascends  to  the  Apanokampos  (5350  ft.),  where  at  midsummer  another 
shepherd'^s  encampment  is  found  at  the  foot  of  the  peak.  Traversing  a 
shallow  mountain  valley  towards  the  S.W.,  we  cross  a  saddle,  and  reach 
the  summit  ol  the  *01ono6  (7295  ft.),  the  aneient  Sr^manthot,  The  view 
hence  embraces  the  islands  of  Ithaka,  Kephallenia,  and  Zante,  nearly  the 
entire  W.  coast  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  mountains  of  Arcadia,  the  Pan- 
achaikon  (p.  279),  Ohelmos  (p.  304),  Eyllgni  (p.  305),  and  the  long  moun- 
tain-chain ot  central  Greece. 

The  Bbidle  Path  pkom  Patras  to  Oltmpia  via  SantamAbi  takes  two 
days  and  is  fatiguing  and  passable  only  in  summer.  We  follow  the  carriage- 
road  to  Kato-Achaia  (p.  279)  for  about  6  H.  (2  hrs.)  from  Patras,  and  at 
Hagios  Vasilioa  (p.  279)  strike  off  to  the  left  across  the  hills  between  the 
Peiroi  or  Riter  of  Kamnitxa  and  the  sea.  We  then  cross  the  Peiros  aad 
farther  on  several  of  its  tributaries.  [The  plain  of  the  Peirois  belonged  to 
the  town  of  Fhara$y  the  scanty  ruins  of  which  He  near  the  khaii  of  fre' 
vetdy  about  6  M.  aside  from  the  path.]  We  ride  past  Arla^  wh«ie  thero 
is  a  medieeval  fortress  commanding  the  pass,  and  the  Convent  of  Marii^ 
and  in  6^/2  hrs.  after  leaving  Patras  reach  the  village  Of  SantamAri,  where 
the  night  may  be  spent  if  necessary.  The  castle  of  this  name  was  flraaM 
in  1311  by  Ificciae  III,  de  St.  Omer.  The  ancient  town  of  ThtOmmt^  the 
refuge  of  the  Eleans  in  times  of  danger,  probably  stood  in  thU  affile 
bourhood.  _  '* 
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8aaUm^ri  lies  on  the  K.  W.  declivity  of  a  mountain  group  of  the  84me 
name  (p.  280).  Our  route  leads  through  the  narrow  valley  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  mountain  and  along  the  bank  or  the  stream.  We  pass  near  Portau^ 
tnd  in  2  hrs.  reaeh  the  Pmeiot^  which  here  emerges  from  a  narrow  rocky 
ehannel  into  the  open  plain.  We  cross  the  river  and  in  1/4  hr.  reach  the 
village  of  AffrapidoeMri^  situated  on  a  wooded  hill,  near  which  the  Elean 
Laddn  flows  into  the  Peneios.  Its  delta  contains  the  faint  traces  of  an 
ancient  town,  probably  the  Elean  Pj/los. 

We  ascend  along  the  Ladon  to  (IV2  hr.)  the  hamlet  ot  KoiilougUy  partly 
built  of  ancient  stones,  brought  from  a  *palee6kastro\  */«  ^*  to  the  E., 
which  was  also  a  fortress  in  the  middle  ages.  About  1  hr.  farther  on  the 
Ladon  bends  towards  the  E.,  but  our  route  lies  straight  on.  Beyond 
OftlkT,)  Mousdki  we  turn  to  the  8.W.  and  cross  the  hills,  which  gradually 
link  on  the  S.  into  the  plain  of  the  Alpheios.  We  pass  the  villages  of 
Kdratoukiy  Landidly  BroHma^  Poumdri,  KriekoUkiy  and  Ptdtanot,  and  reach 
the  excavations  at  Olympia  in  3  hrs. 

24.  From  Patras  to  Pyrgos  and  Olympia  by  Eailway. 

74  K.  Bailwat  in  6-6V4  hrs.  Fares  to  Pyrgos  12  dr.  70,  10  dr.  10 1., 
to  Olympia  15  dr.  40, 12  dr.  30 1.,  return-ticket,  valid  for  3  days,  27  dr.  801., 
22  dr.     Through-connection  to  Olympia  by   two  trains  daily.   —  From 


for  two  days,  4  dr.  90,  3  dr.  80 1.  —  The  railway-tickets  with  coupon  for 
one  day'^s  pension  at  the  Grand  Hdtel  at  Olympia  (wine  extra)  may  be 
reeomnended :  from  Athens,  1st  ol.  55  dr.  201.,  2nd  cl.  45  dr.,  return 
91  dr.  80, 71  dr.  20 1. ;  from  Patras  30  dr.  20 1.,  27  dr.,  return  42  dr.  80 1.,  37  dr. 

Patras,  see  p.  275.  — ^  The  railway  at  first  skirts  the  Oulf  of 
Patras.  Beyond  (I8/4  M.)  Jtid  we  cross  the  river  Olaukos ,  now 
ealled  Levka,  which  rises  on  the  lofty  monntain-group  of  Panachai" 
fcon,  the  modem  Voiidid  (6330  ft.).  The  mountains  now  approach 
close  to  the  sea.  Then  follow  in  rapid  succession  the  stations  of 
Mindilogli,  Monodendri,  Hagios  VasiUos,  TsoukaUikaj  and  Kaminia, 
Beyond  (11  M.)  Aly$sos  we  cross  the  ancient  PtiroSy  now  called 
liter  of  Kamnitta  (p.  278). 

121/3  M.  Aehato,  the  station  for  Kato-Achaiaj  a  large  village, 
which,  with  the  'upper*  tillage  of  the  same  name  (Epano-Aehaiajy 
3  M.  to  the  S.,  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  ancient  N.  Pelopon- 
nesian  district.  Some  scanty  ruins  to  the  S.  of  Kato  -  Achaia  are 
•  supposed  to  be  those  of  the  early-decayed  OUnos,  one  of  the  12 
federal  cities  of  Acli»a ;  more  probably,  however,  they  indicate  the 
site  of  the  more  important  Dyme, 

The  plain  Of  Kato-Achaia  is  very  fertile.  An  oak-wood  stretches 
for  many  leagues  along  both  sides  of  the  Ldrisos  (now  called  Mana 
or  8timana\  which  formed  the  ancient  boundary  between  Achxa 
asd  £1104  Through  the  breaks  in  the  trees  we  eatch  glimpses  on 
the  right  of  the  Mdvravouna^  with  Cyclopean  walls  dating  from  the 
ancient  Larisa  (p.  396). 

Beyond  (I8I/2  M.)  Sageika  and  (22  M.)   Lappa   the  railway 
crosses  the  Larlsos,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Bouprdsiony  and 
readies  (23'/$  M.)  the  hamlet  of  AU-JeUhiy  the  name  of  which  \? 
dertved  from  a  former  Turkish  proprietor.  —  During  the  journe^ 
we  have  8  view  to  the  left  of  the  U5vri  Mis,  (ca.  2620  ft.)  behin 
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which  are  the  SantameH  MU.  (3330  ft. ;  p.  279) ,  the  SkoUion  of 
the  ancients.  This  is  an  outlier  of  the  Arcadian  group  called  Olonoi 
(7300  ft. ;  p.  278),  the  ancient  Erymanthos^  which  rises  farther  to 
the  E.  Along  the  shore  to  the  right  extends  a  broad  and  sandy 
strip,  dotted  with  firs,  and  interrupted  only  hy  a  low  promontory 
near  Kounoupeli.  On  this  spot  lay  the  ancient  Hyrmine  or  Horminai 
Kyllene,  which  also  stood  here,  seems  to  have  disappeared. 

27V2  M.  Xanolada,  an  estate  belonging  to  the  crown-prince  of 
Greece,  lies  amid  oak- forests  between  the  marshy  lakes  of  Ali- 
Jelebf  and  of  Kotfki,  both  well-stocked  with  fish  and  connected 
with  the  sea  by  canals.  —  33  M,  Kourtezi;  36  M.  L^chaena,  with 
2870  inhab.  and  a  busy  bazaar.  —  33  M.  Andravida  (2080  inhab.), 
where  Guillaume  de  Champlitte,  the  new  Prince  of  Morea,  estab- 
lished his  magnificent  seat,  about  1205  In  the  open  country.  The 
ruined  church  of  St.  Sophia  dates  from  the  same  period.  The 
Teutonic  Order  and  the  Knights  Templar  also  had  churches  here.  — 
At  (40  M.)  Kavassila  the  line  crosses  the  Peneios  (p.  279),  also 
called  River  of  Ga$tofmif  in  summer  hardly  2  ft.  deep,  but  in  winter 
often  in  high  flood. 

Fbox  Kavassila  to  Ktllenb,  10  M.,  branch-railway  in  t/i  hr.  (fares 
2  dr.  20,  1  dr.  70 1.).  The  line  runs  via  (8V4  M.)  Vartholomio,  whence  an- 
other branch  diverges  (trains  in  summep  only)  for  (6Vs  M.)  Loutra  Kpllenet 
(Me^a  Xenodochfon,  pens.  15  dr.,  clean),  with  thermal  sulphur-springs 
CrO-TT*  Fahr.).  —  The  little  seaport  of  Kyllene  (XenodocMons  fair;  560  inhab.), 
formerly  called  Olarentza,  lies  at  the  N.  foot  of  a  bluflf  promontory,  known 
to  the  ancients  as  Chelonatat^  which  is  surmounted  by  the  ruined  castle 
of  CMemoulzi  or  Tomete.  The  castle,  with  its  lofty  battlemented  walls 
and  strong  bastions,  was  built  by  Geoffrey  II.  de  VUlehardouin ,  and 
during  the  period  of  the  Prankish  dominion,  it  was  the  most  magnificent 
baronial  seat  in  the  Morea.    It  was  destroyed  in  1835  by  Ibrahim  Pasltt. 

31 V4  M.  Gastonni,  a  little  town,  also  of  Prankish  origin  ('Gas- 
toigne'),  has  2330  inhab.  and  is  the  chief  cattle-market  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. To  the  right  appears  the  ruin  of  ChUmouUi  (see  above). 

PalaeopoH*  (2Vs  hrs.  from  Amalias,  see  below)  lies  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Peneios,  2  hrs.  to  the  N.E.  of  Oastouni,  and  is  reached  by  a  road  lead- 
ing past  Kalyvia^  Vs  M.  beyond  which  are  brick  walls,  in  some  places  16  ft 
high,  and  other  remains  of  the  Roman  period.  Palseopolis  marks  the  site 
of  the  city  of  Slis,  which  lay  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  hill,  400  ft.  high, 
surmounted  by  a  citadel  and  a  temple  of  Athena.  Elis  resembled  Sparta 
in  being  without  walls.  The  first  city  of  importance  here  was  erected 
in  B.C.  471,  by  the  union  of  numerous  communities;  but  the  site  had 
previously  been  occupied  by  a  town  that  had  fallen  into  decay.  Protected 
by  the  sacred  peace  of  Olympia  (p.  288)  and  by  a  standing  league  with 
Sparta,  the  inhabitants  devoted  themselves  chiefly  to  agriculture.  Whatever 
may  be  covered  by  the  earth,  there  are  no  longer  any  visible  traces  of 
the  temples,  colonnades,  gymnasia,  or  theatre.  The  Acropolis,  which  00m- 
mands  a  fine  panorama,  was  again  fortified  in  the  middle  ages^  when  it 
bore  the  name  of  Belv€d«r€.  The  modern  name  is  KaUukopli. 

441/2  M.  Kardkouzi.  —-  48  M.  Amalias,  a  little  town  (6200  in- 
hab.) formed  in  1885  by  the  union  of  the  villages  of  KaUita  and 
Dervish'JeteM.  —  Farther  on  the  country  is  covered  vdth  currant- 
gardens.  —  50 Va  M.  Kardama;  51 V2  M.  Douneika;  53Vt  H.  Hagio9 
EUa9,  —  The  line ,  which  hM  now  approached  close  to  the  sea, 
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affording  a  view  of  Zaute  with  Mi.  Skopos,  eiiten  the  ravine  of 
the  streamlet  V6vo8.  On  the  left  bank  are  the  convent  and  village 
of  SkaphfdUa.  —  55  M.  Myrtid, 

The  train  crosses  the  Vdvos ;  to  the  right,  a  view  of  Katakolo 
and  Pontikokastro  (see  helow).  —  57  M.  Skouroehori;  59  M.  Lasteika, 

61^/s  M.  FyrgOI. —  The  Station  lies  in  the  K.  of  tlie  town;  a 
second  station^  for  Katakolo  (see  below),  in  the  W. 

Inns.  Xbitodoghion  Oltmpia,  with  a  good  and  clean  restaurant,  bed 
3  dr..  bargain  beforehand;  Xkmodochion  Hsptanbsos,  also  with  reatanrant, 
bed  3Vs  dr.  —  There  are  several  Oa/is  in  the  main  street. 

Carriage  to  Oltmpia  about  26  dr.  (horse  or  mule  5  dr.);  bargain 
beforehand. 

Phyaieian.    Dr.  PoipiOffdpomloa^  understands  German. 

PyrgoSy  a  town  of  12,700  inhab.,  consisting  mainly  of  one  long 
street,  crowded  with  warehouses,  is  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of 
tZefa  and  the  largest  town  but  two  in  the  Peloponnesus.  The  busy 
little  town,  situated  on  an  eminence,  among  cornfields,  vineyards, 
and  plantations  of  currants,  has  lately  been  repeatedly  injured  by 
earthquakes.  —  With  its  harbour  Katdkolo ,  7^2  M.  distant,  it  is 
connected  by  a  railway  (^2  ^r* ;  1  dr.  55,  1  dr.  30 1.).  Katakolo, 
founded  in  1857,  is  one  of  the  most  important  harbours  for  the  ex- 
port of  currants  from  the  Peloponnesus.  The  building  between  the 
two  connected  hills  of  the  promontory  is  the  mediieval  citadel  of 
Pontlkdkastro^  called  Beauvoir  by  the  French.  ^ —  Steamer  to  Zante, 
see  p.  394. 

Railway  from  Pyrgos  to  Kypariuia  and  ZwgalaUd^  see  p.  891. 

Fbom  Pteoos  to  Oltmpia  is  a  railway-journey  of  1-1  Vi  ^^'  — 
1  Vs  M*  Lampeti;  3^2  M.  Varvdssaenaj  6  M.  Koiikoura.  —  The  line 
then  crosses  the  LestenitMa,  the  classic  Enipeus,  and  gradually  de- 
scends to  the  plain  of  the  Alpheios.  —  8  M.  StrSpM'y  10  M.  KriC' 
koUki  (1315  inhab.);  IOV2  M.  Platanoi,  —  I2V2  M.  Olympia. 

25.  Olympia, 

A  Visit  to  Olympia,  which  is  not  recommended  in  the  oppreasive  heat 
of  a  Greek  summer,  is  most  conveniently  made  by  means  of  the  railway 
from  Paircu  (R.  24).  An  alternative  route  is  offered  by  the  Oreek  BUamert^ 
whicb  ply  almost  daily  from  Zante  (p.  272)  to  Katakolo  (see  above).  — 
A  atay  of  not  less  than  one  full  day  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  satisfactory 
and  enduring  impression  of  Olympia,  although,  of  course,  it  is  possible 
to  hurry  through  the  excavations  and  the  museum  in  a  few  hours. 

The  best  preparation  for  a  visit  to  Olympia  is  a  study  of  A.  Boetticher't 
'Olympia'  (2nd  ed.,  Berlin,  1885).  The  monumental  work  ^Olympia,  die 
Ergebniaae  der  Aupgrabungen*,  by  CwHtu  and  A^er  (Berlin,  1890-97; 
600  Uif  =  90^)  comprizes  5  vols,  of  X^xi^  4  vols,  of  plates,  and  a  portfolio 
-wi^  maps  and  plana. 

Hotela.  GxAND  Hotel  dd  Cbemin  db  Feb,  finely  situated  on  the 
liill  beside  tbe  Huseum,  S2  bedo,  pens.  I21/3  fr.  in  gold;  hotel-coupons 
for  one  day.  see  p.  279;  when  the  stay  is  prolonged,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  i,  B.  1, 
-di^  6,  D.  4  fr.  Nbw  Gbamd  Hotel,  a  d^pendance  of  the  Grand  H5t«l 
at  Patras,  on  the  quay  opposite  the  station,  B.,  L .  &  A.  3,  B.  1,  d^j.  8, 
t>,  4,  pens.  10  fr.  in  gold  (wine  extra),  well  spoken  of;  HdTSL  d'Allemaokb 
CtormerW  Art^oM  Olympia),  on  the  road  between  the  Museum  and  the  rail- 
-w4qr-»t«uon}  bed  with  L.  ft  A.  3  dr.,  pens^  12  dr.  Cor  S  fr,  in  gold),  un- 
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pretending  but  well  spoken  of.  —  All  the  hotels  have  restaurants  and  grant 
terms  *en  pension'  for  a  stay  of  more  than  one  day  (bargain  beforehand). 
—  The  landlords  provide  horses  or  mules  for  a  tour  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus (ca.  8  dr.  per  day). 

The  HuBBCM  is  closed  between  12  and  1 ;  adm.'  at  other  times  free, 
cloak-room  201.  An  Epistates  (inspector)  of  the  Kuseum  and  Buint ,  re- 
presenting the  Ephoros,  is  almost  always  on  duty  at  Olympia. 

Olympia  (140  ft.  above  the  sea-level),  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  AlpheioSj  at  the  point  where  it  is  joined  by  theKlddeos,  flow- 
ing to  it  from  the  N.,  lies  in  the  district  of  PisatU^  which  belonged 
to  Elis  from  B.C.  580  onwards.  It  was  never  properly  speaking  a 
town,  but  merely  a  sacred  precinct,  with  temples,  public  buildings, 
and  a  few  dwelling-houses.  It  owed  its  high  importance  thiou^out 
the  entire  Hellenic  world  to  the  universal  reverence  for  Its  shrines, 
and  above  all  to  its  famous  games  in  honour  of  Zeus,  which,  during 
a  period  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  were  periodically  celebrat- 
ed by  the  Greeks  of  all  states  and  of  all  tribes. 

The  origin  of  the  games  recedes  into  the  mythical  ages.  The 
Greeks  reverenced  Hercules  as  their  founder  —  not  the  hero  usually 
known  by  that  name,  but  the  Idaean  HetcuUi,  who  was  said  to  have 
been  present  at  the  birth  of  Zeus  himself.  The  later  HereuUd^  how- 
ever, also  took  part  in  some  famous  contests  here,  after  the  defeat 
of  King  Augeas  of  Elis.  (Efwmaot^  king  of  Pisa,  the  old  capital  of 
the  district  (p.  301),  compelled  the  suitors  of  his  daughter  JUppo" 
dameia  to  compete  with  him  in  chariot-racing,  and  ignomlnlously 
put  to  death  all  whom  he  vanquished,  until  at  length  Ptlops  suc- 
ceeded In  beating  him  and  so  won  the  hand  of  Hippodamela.  Pelops 
was  thus  the  heroic  prototype  of  the  victors  at  Olympia,  and  as  such 
was  held  in  high  honour  there. 

The  actual  founding  of  the  games  proper  is  ascribed  to  Jphito$ 
of  Elis,  who,  along  with  Lykourgos  of  Sparta,  reorganized  the  games 
at  the  bidding  of  the  oracle  of  Delphi  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C.,  and 
introduced  the  *Ekecheiria'  (lit.  *hand-8taying',  *truce')  or  'Peace 
of  God'  among  all  the  states  of  Greece  during  the  celebration  of  the 
games.  Pausanlas  saw  the  decree.  Inscribed  on  a  discus  of  bronze, 
preserved  in  the  Herseon  (p.  288).  By  this  means  the  Olympian 
Games  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  national  festival,  which  was  the 
visible  expression  of  Hellenic  unity,  in  spite  of  all  the  internecine 
contentious  and  wars  among  the  individual  states  of  Greece.  The 
regular  chronicle  of  Olympian  victors  begins  in  B.C.  776  (comp. 
p.  378),  but  the  use  of  Olympiads  as  chronological  epochs  did  not 
originate  till  much  late^ 

The  games  took  place  at  the  first  full  moon  after  the  summer 
solstice.  At  the  beginning  of  the  sacred  month,  the  Eleans,  who  had 
been  left  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the  sanctuary  since  about 
6.0.  580,  sent  heralds  to  proclaim  the  universal  peace  throughout 
all  Greece.  The  competitors  and  spectators  of  the  festival  streattied 
in  from  far  and  near,  the  larger  states  represented  by  embassies 
( 'TheoritB*),  which  were  sometimes  of  gi^at  magniflcenoe.,  Tke  tvok^ 
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Uon  lasted  for  fire  days.  The  central  point  was  a  series  of  great  sac- 
liflces  to  Zevm  and  other  gods,  nnder  the  solemn  management  of 
pfiests,  some  of  whom  dwelt  continuously  at  Olympia.  The  sacri- 
fices were  accompanied  by  athletic  contests  of -the  most  Taried  de- 
scription, foot-races,  hurling  the  discus,  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot- 
raeei,  etc.,  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  the  HeUtmodikae 
('Jndges  of  the  Hellenes'),  who  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
political  body  in  Ells. 

T^e  original  and  most  important  event  in  the  games  was  the  Foot 
Back  in  the  Stadion,  at  first  one  length  of  the  course,  but  afterwards  two 
or  more.  In  the  18th  Olympiad  (B.C.  706)  the  Pentathlon  or  Fivefold 
Contest  was  introduced,  a  combination  of  leaping,  hurling  the  discus, 
ranning,  wrestling)  and  boxing,  so  arranged  that  only  the  viotoni  in  the 
first  contests  could  compete  in  the  later,  and  that  the  final  contest  should  be 
»  boxing-match  between  the  two  best  competitors.     In  the  25th  Oiym- 

Siad  (B.C.  680)  was  held  the  first  Chariot  Rack  with  four  horses.  In  the 
3rd  Olympiad  (B.O.  648)  the  first  Hoxsb  Baos  took  place,  and  the  Pan- 
kbation,  a  combination  of  wrestling  and  boxing,  was  introduced.  Subse- 
quently special  competitions  for  boys  in  most  of  tnese  sports  were  arranged, 
and  in  the  66th  Olympiad  (B.C.  52Q)  the  Hoputodbomos,  or  ^soldiers  race 
in  heavy  marching  order*,  was  added. 

The  oompetitiona  were  restricted  to  free-bom  Greeks  of  unstained  char- 
acter, though* barbarians*  might  be  spectators.  Women,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  tbe  Blean  priestess  of  Demeter,  were  not  permitted  to  view  the 
sports.  Before  the  contest  the  competitore  had  to  appear  in  the  Bouleu- 
t^rion,  in  presence  of  Zeus  Horkios  (p.  299)i  and  talce  an  oath  that  they 
had  undergone  the  prescribed  ten  months'  course  of  training  and  would 
obey  the  Olympian  laws  and  the  regulations  of  the  Games.  They  then 
entered  the  Stadion  by  a  special  entrance  with  the  Hellanodikee,  the 
heraMs  announcing  the  name  and  country  of  each  athlete  as  he  appeared. 
The  palm  was  handed  to  the  victor  immediately  after  the  contest  The 
prises  proper,  simple  branches  from  the  sacred  olive-tree  planted  by  Her- 
cules himself,  were  distributed  at  the  end  of  the  Games  to  all  the  victors 
at  the  same  time.  The  Greeks  attached  the  most  extraordinary  value  to 
the  Olympic  olive-branch.  Pindar  has  celebrated  it  in  spirited  song.  Its 
•oquisition  was  not  only  a  lifelong  distinction  for  the  winners,  but  re- 
iectcd  also  the  highest  honour  on  their  families  and  on  their  states,  and 
thdir  countrymen  used  to  testify  their  gratitude  by  triumphal  receptions, 
banquets  at  the  public  expense,  aud  often  by  exemption  from  taxes. 

In  Olympia  itself  the  champions  dwelt  at  the  public  expense  in  the 
Pryttm^Um  (p.  280)  and  had  the  right  of  erecting  a  statue  in  the  Altia, 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  triple  victory,  was  allowed  to  bear  the  features 
of  the  victor.  Besides  these  statues,  the  first  of  which  were  erected  in 
wood  about  the  60th  Olympiad  (540),  numerous  votive  offerings  were 
presented  by  states  and  individuals,  so  that  in  the  course  of  centuries 
there  arose  that  forest  of  statues,  the  description  of  which,  even  after  it 
had  been  several  times  plundered  by  the  Bomans,  fills  nearly  an  entire 
book  in  Pausanias  (p.  oxxxi). 

In  additioa  to  the  athletes,  men  illustrious  in  the  intellectual  sphere 
also  sometimes  appeared  with  their  performances.  Herodolu*  is  said  to 
have  read  in  public  at  Olympia  a  portion  of  his  historical  work,  and  so 
to  have  fired  the  youthful  Thucydides,  who  was  present,  to  the  compo- 
sition of  his  history.  Celebrated  orators ,  like  ihrgia^  and  Lvtku ,  ad- 
dressed the  people  from  the  opisthodomos  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  as  did  the 
sophist  Hippiat  of  Elis  and  others.  Painters  exhibited  their  works  here.  It 
WBS  here  also  that  Themitioilea  eqjoyed  his  greatest  triumph,  when  at 
his  appearance  in  the  stadion,  probably  in  the  77th  Olympiad  (472),  the 
assembled  Greeks  greeted  the  hero  of  Salamia  with  shouts  of  applause 
At  a  later  date  PtatQ  was  also  received  here  with  honour^y  the  admu 
ing  multitude.  oigitized  by  GoOglc 
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The  Olympic  Games  attained  their  zenith  in  the  period  after  the 
Persian  Wars  and  the  contemporary  struggles  of  the  Sicilian  Greeks 
against  the  Carthaginians.  As  Hellenic  influence  extended  to  the  E. 
the  contingents  from  the  Asiatic  states  and  from  Egypt,  as  well  as 
those  from  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  grew  larger  and  larger.  In  the 
Roman  period  we  find  champions  hailing  from  all  pa^rts  of  the  empire, 
and  even  two  emperors,  Tibtriue  and  Nero,  on  yiotories  here.  Greece 
proper,  on  the  other  hand,  became  less  and  less  cA)ndpiGuous.  Pro- 
fessional athletes  appeared  and,  travelling  from  one  to  another  of 
the  numerous  athletic  meetings,  succeeded  in  degrading  even  the 
Olympic  victory  to  a  trade.  The  regular  celebration  of  the  Olympic 
games  seems  to  have  died  out  in  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  The  Emperor 
Theodoslus  finally  suppressed  them  in  394. 

In  order  to  protect  themselves  against  the  barbarian  invaders 
who  harassed.  Greece  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent,  onwards  (comp. 
p.  276),  the  inhabitants  of  Olympia  converted  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  temple  of  Zeus  into  a  fortress,  the  walls  of  which  were  built 
with  materials  yielded  by  the  surrounding  edifices.  The  course  of 
these  'Byzantine  Walls'  is  marked  with  dotted  lines  on  the  Plan. 
The  temple  of  Zeus  itself  was  thrown  down  by  two  earthquakes  in 
the  first  half  of  the  6th  century.  At  the  same  time  a  destructive 
landslip  probably  took  place  on  Mt.  Kronion,  followed  by  an  ex- 
tensive inundation  of  the  Kladeos.  The  poor  village  that  arose  on 
the  ruins  after  these  catastrophes  seems,  from  coins  that  have  been 
tound,  to  have  existed  until  sometime  in  the  7th  century.  Then 
the  Kladeos  again  left  its  channel  and  in  the  course  of  years  covered 
all  Olympia  with  a  layer  of  sand  from  10  to  15  ft.  deep,  while  the 
Alpheios  flooded  the  ruins  from  the  S.E. 

The  first  idea  of  an  excavation  at  Olympia  suggested  itself  to 
Wmekeltnann,  while  the  French  ExpSdition  de  Morie  of  1829  paid 
a  passing  attention  to  the  subject.  But  the  complete  exhumation 
of  the  entire  site  of  this  centre  of  ancient  Greek  life  was  reserved 
for  the  German  empire.  Prof.  Ernst  Ourtim  (d.  1896)  succeeded  In 
obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Germany;  and  in  1875-81,  at  an  expense  of  about  40,000i.,  almost 
the  entire  district  of  Olympia  was  freed  from  the  superincumbent 
soil,  which  in  some  places  was  20  ft.  deep.  The  work  was  mainly 
directed  from  Berlin,  by  Ernst  Curtius  and  Friedrich  AdUr,  the 
architect ;  while  the  conduct  of  the  work  at  Olympia  was  entrusted 
to  a  varying  commission  of  archaeologists  and  architects.  The  yield 
of  sculptures  fell  short  of  the  expectations,  but  a  flood  of  light 
was  thrown  upon  topographical  and  architectural  matters  of  the 
highest  scientific  importance.  The  objects  found  are,  with  the 
exception  of  a  number  of  duplicates  sent  to  Berlin,  now  preserved 
in  the  Museum  (p.  295). 

The  best  survey  of  Olympia  is  obtained  from  the  partially  wooded 
*Kroiioi  Hill  or  Krdnion  (403  ft.) ,  which  we  ascen^  on  the  W. 
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Bide.  With  the  help  of  oar  Plan  we  cftn  distinctly  make  oat  the 
Altis  (iEolic  for  dfXaoc,  a  grove),  or  sacred  walled  precinct,  about 
760  ft,  long  and  about  670  ft  broad,  stretching  along  the  foot  of 
the  hill.  The  Altis  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  EcIm  Colonnade 
(p.  2d2)  and  the  so-called  South-Ecut  Building  (p.  292);  on  the 
W.  the  boundary-wall  extended  from  the  Fryianeion  (p.  289)  to 
the  S.W.  corner,  and  was  interrupted  by  one  large  and  two  smaller 
gates.  On  ^e  S.  the  boundary  began  with  a  wall,  was  continued 
to  the  £.  by  the  BouUuterion  (p.  293),  the  N.  part  of  which  abutted 
directly  on  the  Altis,  and  finally  ended  with  another  wall  on  the 
S.E.  Within  this  precinct  stood  all  the  sacred  baildlngs  ^  the 
Temples  of  Zeu$^  Htra^  and  the  Mother  of  the  Qods  fMetfoen)^  the 
Heroa  of  Pelops  and  Hippodameia,  the  Treasuriet,  the  FfytajneioHj 
some  of  the  porticoes,  altars  to  several  gods,  and  the  innumerable 
votive  offerings  and  statues  of  victors.  The  space  to  the  W.,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Kladeos,  contained  the  large  Oymfiasium  with  the 
Pulaestra  (p.  296),  to  the  S.  of  which  lay  the  TheokoUon  (p.  294> 
Still  farther  to  the  8.,  opposite  the  W.  entrance  to  the  Altis,  lay  the 
largest  building  in  Olympia,  the  Leonidaeon  (p.  294).  The  only 
buildings  found  between  the  Altis  and  the  Alpheios  are  the  Bmt^ 
leuterion  and  the  South  Pofiieo,  beside  the  latter  of  which,  to  the 
S.,  passed  the  great  festal  way  leading  firom  Slis  toOlympSa.  A 
Boman  Buin,  visible  among  the  currant-flelds  ^11  farther  to  the 
S.,  may  have  been  a  lodging-house  for  rich  guests,  while  for  the 
other  numerous  visitors  at  the  festival  the  accommodation  was  prob- 
ably no  better  than  that  provided  for  the  visitors  to  a  modem  Greek 
pan^gyris.  To  the  E.  of  the  sacred  enclosure  lay  ^e  Stadion  (p.  291), 
the  Hippodrome  (p.  292),  and  a  few  Roman  structures. 

The  centre  of  the  Altis  is  the  Temple  oif  Zeni»  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Eleans  in  the  dth  cent.  B.C.  with  the  plunder  of  the 
city  of  Pisa  (p.  301),  destroyed  more  than  100  years  before.  The 
native  Elean  artist  Libon  is  mentioned  as  the  architect.  The  temple 
was  a  Dorio  peripteros,  with  six  columns  at  each  end  and  thirteen 
on  the  sides,  built  on  an  artificial  mound.  The  stylobate,  200  Olym- 
pic feetf  (2101/4  Engl,  ft.)  long  and  86 V4  (90»/4  Engl,  ft)  broad, 
is  oonstmcted,  like  all  the  older  Olympian  edifices,  of  massive  hewn 
blocks  of  a  shell-conglomerate  ('poros*)  quarried  in  ^e  neighbour-* 
hood.  The  colamns,  of  the  same  coarse  shell- limestone,  coated 
witai  fine  white  stucco,  were  321/2  Olympic  feet  (341/4  Engl,  ft, ;  the 
exikct  height  of  the  Parthenon  columns)  high,  with  a  base-diameter 
of  7  Olympic  feet  (71/9  ft) ;  they  had  20  fiutings.    The  dl8tan«e 


t  The  Olyaipic  foot,  as  the  600th  part  of  .tbe  length  of  the  stadion 
(p.  99f),  mea8uire0^1,o5  Engl,  ft  But  according  to  recent  theories  the  bnilA- 
Vixfjfi  er?  pl«wie4  with  reference  to  a  scale  based  on  the  anoient  ^tti# 
fo^  of  1^  ft  In  terms  of  this  scale  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Zeu^ 
are  2h  Attic  it.  high,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  the  columns  16  ft., 
and  the  breadth  of  the  central  nave  of  the  eella  20  ft.      ^  i 
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between  the  colnmiifl,  from  axis  to  axis,  was  16^4  Olympic  feet  or 
oue^half  of  the  height.  A  few  well-pieserved  capitals  lie  on  the  S. 
side  of  the  h\iildi»g,  adjoining  some  of  the  prostrate  columns,  which 
are  extended  at  full  length  as  they  were  thrown  down  hy  the  earth- 
quakes. Fragments  of  the  entablature  lie  scattered  around ;  the  mas- 
sive piece  at  the  N.W.  comer,  origiBally  IS'/s  ft  long  and  5^4.  ft. 
high,  glTes  an  idea  of  the  imposing  size  of  the  temple. 

Traces  of  marks  left  by  bronze  statues  may  be  seen  on  the  stylo- 
bate  between  the  columns  on  the  S.  side.  The  floor  of  the  colonnade 
wM  laid  with  a  pavement  of  lime  and  river-gravel;  it  remains  in 
good  preservation  on  the  £.  (i.e.  the  ancient  approach),  where  it 
was  covered  by  a  beautiful  coloured  marble  pavement  of  Roman 
workmanship.  The  Pronaos,  within  the  eoloiinade,  has  two  columns 
between  ants  (the  sockets  for  the  bolts  of  the  metal  doors  are  still 
visible) ;  its  floor  retains  the  remains  of  a  Greek  Mosdia  in  rough 
round  stones  from  the  river,  representing  Tritons,  within  a  tastefui 
border  of  palmettes  and  meandering  lines  (now  covered).  The  OtUa 
(outside  measurement)  is  100  Olympic  feet  long  by  50  broad.  It 
was  divided  by  two  rows  of  Done  columns,  parts  of  the  shafts  of 
which  are  still  in  position,  into  three  aisles,  of  which  the  centre 
one  was  considerably  the  widest.  This  central  liave  was  divided 
from  £.  to  W.  into  three  sections.  The  central  secti<»i  was  paved 
with  black  limestone  slabs,  with  a  raised  border  of  white  Pentelie 
marble,  still  preserved,  and  was  enclosed  ou  the  S.,  £.,  and  N.  by 
stone  screens  (still  to  be  traced  between  the  columns),  adorned 
vrith  paintings  from  the  hand  of  Panaeno$*  The  third  section 
was  entirely  occupied  by  the  chryselephantine  Statue  of  Zeut^ 
about  40  ft.  in  height,  carved  by  PhktiMi  (comp.  p.  e).  Fragments 
of  its  grey  liihestOBe  pedestal,  vthich  was  about  20  Olympic  feet 
wide  by  80  deep,  lie  scattered  about;  some  of  those  in  the  &£» 
angle  have  been  fitted  toget^r  again.  The  statue  itself  probably 
perished  under  the  hands  of  some  plundering  expedition.  The 
image  was  usually  covered  by  a  cuitidu,  enly  withdrawn  on  solemn 
festal  occasions.  The  curtain  that  Paueanias  saw  was  the  gift  ol 
Antiochos  IV.  Epipbanes  of  Syria  (175-164  B.C.),  and  was  made 
of  purple  wool  adorned  with  A^ss^rian  embroidery.  The  spoetators 
cottld  walk  round  the  statue  by  a  narrow  passage,  and  ascoAd  by 
spiral  staircases  to  gall^ea  above  the  side-aisles,  whence  the  u^«t 
part  of  the  statue  eould  be  more  closely  inspected.  A  hydria  (water- 
vessel)  or  a  marbld  frame  near  the  wondeitful  image  masked  the 
spot  struck  by  the  thunderbolt,  by  which  Zeua  is  ^d  to  hate 
announced  to  Phidias  his  satisfaction  with  the  work. 

The  whole  ceiling  of  the  temple  waa  of  wood  (not  stone)  ^  the  roof 
was  covered  with  marble-tiles,  many  of  which  are  now  di^sitad  on 
the  Pelepion.  The  cornice  was  ornamented  with  lions^  heads,  whloh 
served  as  water^spOuts  or  gargoyles.  —  The  plastic  ornaiOiEDitatfQii 
of  the  pediments  and  metopes  is  described  at  pp.  296>  2^. 
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In  front  of  the  £.  fag&de,  where  the  approach  was  formed  by  a 
sloping  terrace,  are  several  bases  of  statues,  discovered  here  built 
into  the  Byzantine  £.  wall  (p.  284),  in  the  order  in  which  Pausanias 
mentions  them.  Not  far  from  the  S.E.  approach  to  the  terrace  is 
a  semicircular  substructure,  which  bore  the  statues  of  nine  6reel^ 
heroes  at  the  Trojan  War,  drawing  lots  for  the  duel  with  Hector. 
The  statue  of  Nestor  shaking  the  lots  in  a  helmet  stood  on  the  round 
base  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way.  This  famous  work  was  by 
Onataa.  "—  The  large  marble  base  close  by  doubtless  supported  a 
quadriga,  and  probably  so  did  the  sandstone  base  beside  the  path, 
farther  to  the  6.  Perhaps  these  were  votiTe  offerings  of  Gelon  and 
Hieron,  rulers  of  Syracuse,  who.  won  rictories  at  Olympia. 

Opposite  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  temple  a  large  marble  base  has 
been  rebuilt  of  Ave  blocks,  with  archaic  inscriptions.  Two  distichs 
in  the  middle  celebrate  the  founder,  PraxiUUSf  citizen  of  Syracuse 
and  Kamarina,  though  a  native  of  Mantlnea  (4et  this  be  a  token  of 
his  worth');  on  the  right  and  left  are  the  names  of  the  artists.  — 
Behind  rises  the  lofty  circular  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  Zeus,  dedi- 
cated by  the  LacedsBmonians  during  the  second  Messenian  War ;  the 
epigram  quoted  by  Pausanias  is  on  the  upper  edge. 

Farther  to  the  £.,  and  near  the  path  following  the  line  of  the 
Byzantine  wall,  stands  the  lofty  triangular  Base  of  the  Niki  of  Paeo- 
nios  (p.  298),  which  consisted  of  eight  blocks.  The  two  stones 
which  have  been  set  up  again  bear  an  inscription  of  the  Boman 
period,  containing  the  decision  in  the  boundary  dispute  (mentioned 
at  p.  366)  between  Messenia  and  Lacedsemonia.  The  original  vo- 
tive inscription  (comp.  p.  213)  is  now  in  the  museum. 

Farther  to  the  N.  is  the  Base  of  the  Er^rian  Bull  (p.  300),  by 
Philesioi,  Close  by  is  that  of  the  statue  of  the  Rhodian  Eukles  by 
NeMkydes  and  beyond,  that  of  the  Athenian  pankration-champion 
Kallicu,  vrith  the  name  of  Mihon,  the  sculptor.  The  base  of  the 
statue  of  the  Lokrian  JStitAymos,  with  an  epigram  and  the  name  of 
the  sculptor  Fyikagoras,  is  at  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  Byzantine  wall, 
the  foundatious  of  which  at  this  part  were  formed  of  drums  of  col- 
umns flrom  the  Metroon,  a  large  number  of  which  lie  scattered  about 

The  remains  of  a  foundation  dug  up  not  far  off  may  perhaps  be 
those  of  the  Bouae  of  (Enomaos^  which  Pausanias  says  stood  to  the 
left  of  the  passage  from  the  altar  of  Zeus  to  the  temple  of  Zeus. 

The  large  AUcut  of  ZcuSt  or,  more  accurately,  its  scanty  remains, 
wajB  exhumed  rather  more  to  the  N.,  where  the  hollow  In  the  soil  is 
visible,  but  it  has  been  buried  again.  Like  nearly  all  the  older 
buildings  at  Olympia  it  has  a  foundation  of  undressed  stones.  The 
gfound*plaa  is  an  ellipse,  agreeing  with  the  measurements  given 
by.  Pausanias.  As  a  chief  centre  of  Greek  paganism  it  doubtless 
easlsB  feU  a  victim  to  Christian  zeal.  Remains  of  other  altars  were 
^ooiteited  round  the  main  shrine,  on  the  spots  reooguizable  by  the 
blackened  earth,  mixed  with  ashes  and  the  remains  of  l^ones. 
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The  low  mound  whioli  rises  from  3  to  6  ft.  above  the  sarronnd- 
ing  ground  to  the  W.,  -where  fragments  of  a  retaining-wall  may  still 
be  seen,  was  the  radpion,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  Pelo]|^8.  It  uras 
built  in  the  form  of  an  Irregular  pentagon,  with  a  curious  portal  «n 
"the  S.W.  Only  the  foundation  of  the  latter  now  remains,  for  the 
columns  and  entablature  were  utilized  for  the  Byzantine  wall.  The 
stone  approach  to  the  stylobate  of  the  portico  may  still  be  ma4e 
out.  —  Beside  the  Pelopion  runs  one  of  the  numefous  conduits  of 
Olympia,  some  of  which  served  to  bring  fresh  drinking-water,  and 
others  to  carry  off  the  rain-water.  The  chief  of  these  very  numerous 
and  very  diverse  aqueducts  are  marked  on  the  Plan  wilh  blue  lines. 

In  the  direction  of  the  Herseon,  to  the  N.  of  the  Pelopion^  are  frag<- 
roents  of  a  large  Altar ^  near  which  more  than  a  thousand  small  bronze 
and  terracotta  figures  of  animals  of  the  roughest  workmanship  have 
been  found.  This  altar  is  probably  the  most  ancient  ill  Olympia, 
for  the  blackened  earth  containing  these  votive  gifts  has  been  found 
even  under  the  foundations  of  the  Ker»on.  Perhaps  we  may  identify 
in  it  the  ancient  common  shrine  of  Hera  und  Zeus. 

The  fidrSBon,  at  the  foot  of  a  spur  of  the  Kronion  on  which  rise 
two  pine-trees,  is  not  only  the  oldest  temple  in  Olympia,  but  al^o 
the  most  ancient  known  temple  in  Greece  (p.  Ixxvi).  A  Doric  perip- 
teros  with  6  columns  at  each  end  and  16  on  each  side,  it  deviates 
in  other  essential  points  from  the  usual  norm.  The  stereobate  has 
but  two  steps.  The  chief  entrances  are  on  the  S.  side,  in  the  ex* 
treme  intercolumniations  on  the  right  and  left.  The  40  peripteral 
columns,  of  which  only  six  are  entirely  wanting,  present  the  most 
marked  differences :  the  diameters  vary  from  Bi/i  to  4*^  ft. ;  one 
column  at  the  S.W.  angle  has  only  16  flutiiigs,  while  all  the  rest 
have  20 ;  the  10  capitals  that  have  been  found  are  all  different 
(compare,  e.g.,  the  two  in  the  E.  portico,  both  from  the  E.  facade}; 
while  in  material  and  construction  the  columns  also  vary.  The  true 
explanation  of  these  variations  is  most  probably  that  the  original 
columns  were  of  wood  and  were  replaced  with  stone  cotamns  as 
the  course  of  time  rendered  it  necessary.  Pausanias  states.that  he 
saw  one  wooden  column  in  the  opisthodomos.  Thd  unusoally  great 
distance  between  the  aies  of  the  columns  (10,7  Engl,  ftw  ^  10  old 
Attic  ft.;  height  of  column  17  Engl.  ft.  «=r  16  Attic  ft.),  and  the 
fact  that  no  trace  of  architrave,  triglyph,  eto.,  has  been  found,  permit 
the  Gonelusion  that  the  entablature  must  have  beeil  of  wood.  >  The 
Hereon  may  thus  be  regarded  as  an  important  proof  of  the  develop^ 
nient  of  the  Doric  style  from  timber-constfuotion.  ' 

Only  the  lower  portion  of  the  eella-walls  was  o^  stone ;  some  other 
material,  probably  sun-dried  bricks,  was  used  above  the  ^abs  mew 
extant.  Bricks  of  this  kind,  made  of  common  cl^y  and  unflfdA,  a 
building  material  which  the  modems  despise,  were  used  in  Oieect 
for  many  temples,  palaces,  and  town-walls,  and  probably  for  most 
of  the  ordinary  houses.    The  uaburnt  brick  'waA  of  the  eella  in 
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this  case  lasted  until  the  destruction  of  the  roof,  and  was  then 
disintegrated  by  the  rain.  The  hases  of  a  few  R«inan  statues,  with 
inseriptions,  stand  in  the  Pronaos^  which  is  bnilt  as  a  temple  ifi 
aniU,  [The  exact  jointing  of  the  masonry  in  the  N,W.  angle  of 
the  pronaos  should  he  noticed.]  We  enter  the  Cella  by  a  wide  door- 
way, the  sill  and  posts  of  which  were  of  wood  oorered  with  bronze. 
The  interior  of  the  cella^  which  was  found  covered  with  a  deposit 
of  clay  3  ft.  thick,  obtionsly  the  debris  of  the  brick- wall  above 
mentioned,  is  somewhat  long  in  proportion  to  its  breadth  and  was 
divided  by  two  rows  of  Doric  columns  (of  which  the  stylobates  still 
remain),  dating  from  a  later  period  than  tiiose  without.  Originally 
there  were  short  partition  cross-walls  (marked  on  the  Plan),  like 
those  which  still  exist  in  the  temple  of  Baseas  (p.  383) ;  their  founds 
ations  and  the  places  where  they  abutted  on  the  main  walls  may 
still  be  recognized.  Pausanias  saw  a  number  of  statues  between  the 
columns ;  and  the  base  of  one  of  these  (Hermes  wiih  the  young  Dio-^ 
nysot^  by  PraxUelei)  still  stands  where  he  beheld  it  The  statue 
itself,  the  roost  valuable  of  all  the  discoveries  at  Olympia,  was 
found  lying  immediately  in  front  of  the  base,  embedded  in  the 
above-mentioned  deposit  of  clay.  The  base  at  the  W.  end  of  the 
oella  probably  supported  the  CuU-StaUtes  of  Hera  and  Zeus^  as  it 
consists  of  the  same  material  as  the  colossal  head  of  Hera  (now  in  the 
Museum,  p.  300)  which  belonged  to  the  group.  —  Several  hollows 
may  be  observed  on  the  exterior  columns,  especially  on  those  on  the 
S.  side;  these  were  probably  used  for  the  reception  of  votive  tablets 
and  tablets  bearing  official  records. 

The  Pfailippeion,  a  round  structure  farther  to  the  W.,  built  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon  after  the  battle  of  Chsronea  (p.  177)»  is 
of  special  importance  owing  to  the  accuracy  with  which  its  date 
(about  336  B.C.)  can  be  fixed.  Three  marble  steps  (partly  restored 
on  the  S.)  led  up  to  a  circle  of  18  Ionic  columns,  on  which  rested 
an  entablature  of  shell-limestone,  with  a  marble  cornice.  The  in* 
terioi  was  adorned  with  Ck>rinthian  columns,  and  contained  gold  and 
ivory  statues  of  Amyntas,  Philip  II.,  and  Alexander  the  Great,  and 
of  Eurydioe  and  Olympias  (consorts  of  the  two  first,  grandmother 
and  mother  of  the  last),  all  by  Leoehares,  Several  fragments  of  the 
semicircular  marble  base  of  these  statues,  disUngulshed  for  the 
purity  of  their  ornamentation,  have  been  found  and  put  together 
in  the  interior  of  the  building.  In  antiquity  they  stood  higher. 

We  next  glance  at  the  Prjrtaneion,  of  which,  though  more  than 
once  restored,  the  present  remains  are  exceedingly  scanty.  The 
earliest  ground-plan,  which  is  still  the  most  distinct,  is  indicated 
on  the  plan  at  p.  284.  A  chapel  with  an  altar  of  Hestia  stood  in  the 
middle  of  the  court,  round  which  were  arranged  several  small  apart-*- 
ments  and  also  a  large  festal  hall,  where  the  Olympian  victors  were 
entertained.  A  few  blocks  of  pores  stone,  belonging  to  the  wall 
of  the  Altis  (p.  286),  may  be  seen  in  the  S.W.  angle.  GooqIc 
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Passing  hence  to  the  E.  through  the  Heraon  we  reach  the  Ezedra 
of  Herodes  Atticne,^  the  architectonic  termination  of  an  aqueduct 
built  by  Herodes  Atticus  (p.  20)  about  166  A.D.  and  extending  from 
the  upper  valley  of  the  Alpheios  to  Olympia.  The  lower  part  is 
occupied  by  a  cistern  or  reservoir,  flanked  by  two  circular  marble 
erections  with  eight  columns,  and  above  is  a  large  vaulted  semi- 
circular space,  the  niches  in  which  formerly  contained  statues  of 
the  family  of  Herodes  and  of  the  Roman  imperial  house.  On  the 
edge  of  the  cistern  stood  a  marble  bull  bearing  the  dedicatory  in- 
scription. This  bull  and  the  beautiful  Corinthian  capital  of  one  of 
the  columns  are  now  in  the  Museum  (p.  300  j  Room  lY). 

Passing  two  altars  we  come  next  to  the  foundations  of  the  Me- 
troon  (i.e.  the  temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Godis),  the  image  in 
-yirhich  had  disappeared  even  by  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  build- 
ing was  deliberately  demolished  in  the  Byzantine  period,  and  the 
materials  used  for  the  wall  of  the  fortification  (p.  2o4).  The  three 
steps  and  a  single  drum  on  the  N.  side  are  all  that  have  been  spared. 
The  temple  was  a  Doric  perlpteros  with  six  columns  at  the  ends 
and  eleven  at  the  sides ;  though  very  small,  its  cella  had  both  a 
pronaos  and  a  posticum.  It  was  probably  built  at  the  beginning;  of 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  A  few  of  the  statues  of  Roman  emperors  which 
Pausanias  saw  in  the  cella  have  been  discovered  among  the  found- 
ations. 

We  now  ascend  to  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries  by  means  of  a 
flightof  steps,  which  probably  antedates  the  Persian  Wars.  We  begin 
our  inspection  at  the  W.  end.  Behind  the  E.  wing  of  the  Exedra 
is  Sin  Altar  to  Hercules,  and  adjacent  is  a  small  square  building  with 
a  pronaos  of  soft  limestone.  The  name  of  this  evidently  very  ancient 
sanctuary  is  unknown. 

To  the  E.  of  this  point  extends  the  long  row  of  Treasuxieiy 
described  by  Pausanias.  They  were  used  to  preserve  the  smaller 
votive  offerings  of  the  various  towns  and  states,  the  weapons  and 
disks  for  the  games,  etc.  The  westernmost  is  the  Treasury  of  the 
Sikyonians  (PI.  I),  constructed  of  better  material  than  was  usual 
at  Olympia.  Like  most  of  the  others  it  consists  of  a  cella,  with  a 
narrow  pronaos,  distyle  m  antis.  The  entablature,  columns,  and 
•wall-masonry  have  been  discovered  nearly  entire ,  and  rio'w  lie 
partly  between  the  Heraeon  and  Metroon  and  partly  within  the 
Byzantine  church  (p.  294).  The  capitals  lie  to  the  W.  of  the  altar 
of  Zeus ;  and  one  of  the  blocks  of  the  E.  anta,  bearing  the  build- 
ers* inscription,  may  be  seen  in  the  museum.  —  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  the  next  two  treasuries  (PI.  11  and  III),  which  were 
•most  likely  demolished  by  Herodes  Atticus  to  make  way  for  his 
aqueduct,  after  he  had  built  the  Exedra.  The  following  five  trea- 
suries (PI.  IV-VIII),  belonging  to  the  towns  of  Syracuse,  Epidam" 
ho«,  Byzantium,  Syharis,  and  Cyrene,  are  represented  now  only 
by  their  foundations,  though  a  few  fragments  Of  their  entablatures 
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and  columns  hare  been  found.  —  The  Treasury  of  Selinus  (V\.  IX) 
has  an  interesting  feature  in  its  double  floor ;  the  fragments  of  its 
entablature  and  terracotta  cornice  recall  the  artistic  forms  of  the 
Selinuntian  temples.  Of  the  next  house,  the  Treasury  of  Mela- 
poniua  (PI.  X),  everything  has  disappeared  but  the  terracotta-crown- 
ing of  the  roof,  which  Is  ornamented  with  rosettes ;  but  the  Trea- 
sury of  Megara  (F\.  XI;  comp.  p.lxxx)  can  be  almost  completely  re- 
stored. Its  Doric  columns,  architrave,  triglyphs,  cornices,  and  terra- 
cotta roof  (adorned  with  painted  mouldings  and  palmettea),  which 
were  incorporated  bodily  in  the  W.  Byzantine  wall,  now  lie  to  the 
W.  of  the  Boaleuterion  (p.  293).  The  limestone  pediment-reliefs 
are  preserved  in  the  Museum  (p.  300). 

The  demolition  of  the  Byzantine  wall  has  also  disclosed  the  ma- 
terials of  the  Treasury  of  Oela  (PI.  XII),  the  last  of  the  series. 
The  cella,  which  was  older  than  the  pronaos,  was  crowned  on  the 
outside  with  a  stone- cornice,  encased  in  terracotta ;  and  portions  of 
this  cornice,  with  the  iron  nails  which  serred  to  fasten  the  terra- 
cotta casing,  now  lie  to  the  E.  of  the  Byzantine  W.  wall.  Almost 
all  the  stones  of  the  hexastyle  portions,  which  had  two  columns  and 
a  pilaster  on  each  side,  are  still  extant,  some  in  the  E.  and  some  in 
the  W.  Byzantine  wall.  The  later  date  of  the  porticus  is  easily  seen 
from  its  foundations  and  the  shape  of  its  capitals,  and  from  the 
position  of  this  treasury  relative  to  the  others. 

A  substantial  Betamir^  Wallj  with  buttresses,  protected  the 
treasuries  against  landslips  from  the  Kronion ;  near  it  are  portions 
of  the  vaulted  aqueduct  of  Herodes  Atticus. 

Below  the  terrace  of  the  treasuries,  from  the  N.E.  angle  of  the 
Metroon  to  the  entrance  of  the  Stadion,  stretches  a  long  row  of 
pedestals.  These  supported  the  Zanes,  or  bronze  statues  of  Zeus 
(archaic  form  Zo(v),  which  were  erected  with  the  fines  for  breaches 
of  the  rules  of  the  games.  The  second  from  the  W.  end  bears  the 
signature  of  Kleon,  the  last  to  the  left,  at  the  entrance  to  the  Sta- 
dion, that  of  Dsedalos,  both  of  Sikyon. 

According  to  Paasanias  EupSlot  of  Thessaly  had  to  erect  the  first 
six,  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Then  followed  six  erected  by 
Athenian  athletes,  two  by  Rhodians,  one  by  Apolloniot  of  Alexandria,  two 
by  Didas  and  Barapammon^  also  from  Egypt,  and  one  by  the  cowardly 
Sarapion  of  Alexandria,  who  had  entered  himself  for  the  pankration  but 
decamped  the  day  before  the  competition. 

Straight  in  front  of  uS  to  the  E.  now  stands  the  Arched  En- 
trarice  by  which  the  competitors  and  umpires  entered  the  Stadion. 
The  vaulting,  which  has  been  partly  restored,  was  probably  con- 
structed during  the  Roman  period  on  the  occasion  of  the  heighten- 
ing of  the  Stadion  embankments. 

.  Only  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Stadion  has  been  uncovered. 
There  were  artificial  embankments  for  the  spectators  on  three  sides, 
but  on  the  N.  the  seats  were  placed  on  the  Kronion  and  adjoining 
hills.    There  never  were  any  specially  constructed  stone,  tiers  pf 
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seats.  The  low  wall  whicli  indicated  the  starting-place  is  in  good 
preservation.  The  goal  is  indicated  loy  a  similar  wall  to  the  E.,  which 
we  reach  by  a  detour  through  the  trenbhes.  The  Stadion  was  thus 
originally  arranged  for  a  simple  straight  race  (not  round  a  turning- 
post  and  hack  again,  as  at  Athens,  p.  26)  and  both  its  ends  were 
square,  like  those  of  the  Stadion  at  Epidauros (p.  319).  The  distance 
between  the  starting-place  and  the  goal  (631  Engl,  ft.)  gives  us 
the  length  of  the  Olympic  stadion  (comp.  footnote  on  p.  285). 

Parallel  with  the  Stadion,  on  the  S.,  lay  the  Hippodrome, 
minutely  described  by  Pausanias.  It  has  since  been  completely 
washed  away  by  the  Alpheios  (p.  284),  and  its  position  is  only 
faintly  marked  by  a  slight  depression  in  the  ancient  bed  of  the 
Alpheios,  stretching  from  the  Octagon  to  the  hill  of  Pisa  (p.  301). 

To  the  S.  of  the  vaulted  entrance  of  the  Stadion  are  the  founda- 
tions of  the  large  Echo  Colonnade,  which  extended  along  the  E. 
boundary  of  the  Altis  for  more  than  100  yards.  It  was  built  in  the 
Macedonian  period  after  the  destruction  of  an  older  colonnade,  the 
remains  of  which  may  still  be  traced.  The  Doric  columns  and  the 
entablature  were  utilized  by  the  Byzantines  for  the  E.  wall  of  their 
fortifications ;  they  now  lie  to  the  E,  of  the  Bouleuterion,  near  the 
Nike  pedestal.  The  beautifully  outlined  marble  steps  (partly 
restored)  still  retain  their  original  position  at  the  angles.  An  im- 
posing row  of  pedestals  of  very  diverse  characters,  for  votive  offer- 
ings or  statues,  has  been  preserved  to  the  W.  of  the  portico.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  remains  of  two  Ionic  columns,  30  ft. 
high,  on  which  stood  the  statues  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphos  and 
his  consort  Arsinoe. 

A  number  of  Roman  brick  walls  run  to  the  S.  and  S.E.  from  the 
S.  end  of  the  Echo  Colonnade,  mostly  belonging  to  a  Mansion, 
built,  according  to  an  inscription  found  on  a  leaden  pipe,  by  the 
emperor  Nero.  The  house  was  rebuilt  in  the  late  Roman  period, 
from  which  time  also  dates  the  large  mosaic  to  the  E.  of  the  Echo 
Colonnade.  Beneath  the  Roman  house  is  preserved  the  stylobate  of 
an  earlier  Greek  building,  dating  probably  from  the  4th  cent.  B,C., 
and  consisting  of  four  apartments,  flanked  on  the  S.,  W^  and  N. 
by  a  Doric  colonnade.  The  name  and  purpose  of  this  Sontli-EaBteni 
Bnilding  are  unknown. 

The  S.  boundary-wall  of  the  Altis  ran  between  the  S.E.  Build- 
ing and  the  Bouleuterion.  Here  also  are  the  substructures  of  a 
large  Roman  Triumphal  Gateway,  constructed  of  ancient  materials 
probably  in  the  time  of  Nero. 

After  glancing  at  the  ancient  fountain  a  little  farther  tO  the 
S.W.,  we  follow  the  road  to  the  W.,  along  the  S.  terrace-wall  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus.  To  the  left,  among  the  lohy  piles  of  stones,  is  $ 
substantial  foundation,  which  once  supported  equestrian  statuOS  of 
Mummius  and  the  ten  legates.  To  the  right,  above  the  E.  Byz&titine 
wall,  is  the  inscribed  base  of  a  statue  of  TelemachoB, 
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A  few  paces  farther  to  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  Bonleu- 
terion*  the  seat  of  the  Boule  or  council  and  of  the  administrative 
authorities.  Only  the  S.  portion  of  it  is  in  anything  like  good  pre- 
servation. It  consists  of  a  small  square  central  space  and  two  long 
wingSt  each  terminating  at  the  W.  end  in  an  apse.  This  ground- 
plan  is  of  special  interest)  for  this  is  the  earliest  known  occurrence 
of  it  in  any  ancient  Greek  building.  The  central  court  probably 
contained  the  Statue  of  Zetu  Horkios,  the  protector  of  oaths,  before 
▼hich  the  athletes  took  the  prescribed  oath  (p.  283).  The  side- 
buildings  were  each  diTided  into  two  aisles  by  rows  of  columns  in 
the  middle ;  and  the  apses  were  separated  from  the  rest  by  walls, 
with  strong  double  doors.  The  main  spaces  are  believed  to  have 
been  offices,  and  the  apses  treasuries.  The  Bouleuterion  was  built 
in  the  Doric  style,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  triglyph- frieze.  Its 
materials  were  used  in  the  Byzantine  fortifications,  but  some  have 
now  been  fitted,  together  again  in  the  N.  wing.  Among  these  are 
fragments  of  architraves  with  only  five  gutts  on  the  regula,  and 
the  capital  of  a  large  anta.  The  three  parts  of  the  Bouleuterion  were 
fronted  on  the  E.  by  a  common  Ionic  colonnade,  the  bases  of  some 
of  the  columns  of  which  still  remain.  The  extensive  trapezoidal 
court  adjoining  this  porticus  on  the  E.  belongs  to  a  very  late  period ; 
the  Doric  columns  of  its  colonnades  are  very  roughly  dressed. 

The  ends  of  the  long  South  Portieni  have  been  discovered  to 
the  S.  and  S.W.  of  the  Bouleuterion.  The  porticus,  about  260  ft. 
in  length,  open  to  the  S.,  E.,  and  W.  but  closed  on  the  N.by  a  wall, 
stood  on  a  base  of  white  limestone,  approached  by  three  steps.  The 
outer  row  of  columns  was  Doric  and  supported  an  entablature  with 
triglyphs ;  the  inner  row,  dividing  the  structure  into  two  aisles,  was 
Gorintiliian.  The  stones  of  this  porticos  lie  scattered  close  by. 

Passing  two  smaller  Greek  buildings  of  unknown  use,  to  the  W. 
of  the  Bouleuterion,  we  return  to  the  broad  road  leading  from  the 
South-Eastern  Building  to  the  S.W.  triumphal  gate  of  the  Altis.  On 
the  left  we  notice  the  materials  of  the  Leonldson  and  of  the  treasuries 
of  Gela  and  Megara,  recovered  from  the  Byzantine  wall.  The  Doric 
pilaster- capitals  belong  to  the  second  of  these,  the  upright  column 
to  the  last  (p.  291). 

The  S.  side  of  the  road  is  occupied  by  a  long  row  of  pedestals, 
ohiefly  of  equestrian  statues ;  on  the  N.  side  there  are  only  a  few 
foundations  of  pedestals,  two  of  which  bear  inscriptions:  one  the 
name  of  Sophokles,  the  sculptor,  the  other  (the  westernmost)  that 
of  Philonides  of  Crete,  the  messenger  and  'courier'  of  Alexander 
the  Great. 

We  next  pass  through  the  West  Gate  of  the  Altis,  which  has  three 
archways  and  was  adorned  on  the  outside  with  a  tetrastyle  porch. 
The  processions,  as  described  by  Pausanias,  must  have  entered  the 
Altis  by  this  entrance,  though  its  dimensions  are  strangely  small 
for  a  Festal  Gateway,  An  aqueduct,  fed  from  the  exedra  of  Herodes, 
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was  carried  at  a  later  date  over  the  top  of  the  gate.  —  The  West 
Soundary  Wall  of  the  Altis,  built  of  pores  stone  and  buttressed 
on  the  inner  side  (probably  in  the  reign  of  Nero),  here  still  stands 
to  a  height  of  over  3  ft.,  and  may  be  traced  for  its  whole  extent. 
It  is  separated  from  the  large  buildings. in  the  W.  part  of  Olympia 
by  a  broad  track. 

An  inscription  proves  that  the  large  building  to  the  S.W.  of  this 
gate  is  the  Leonidseon,  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  which  was  origi- 
nally erected  by  an  Elean  named  Leonidas  about  the  4th  cent. 
B.C.,  perhaps  for  the  reception  of  distinguished  guests.  It  was 
completely  rebuilt  in  Roman  times  and  became  the  residence  of  the 
Roman  governor.  The  square  central  court,  in  which  large  tanks 
and  gardens  are  still  to  be  seen,  was  surrounded  by  a  Doric  colon- 
nade, of  which  only  a  few  prostrate  shafts  remain.  In  the  Greek 
period  a  number  of  large  and  small  rooms  opened  off  the  court;  but 
after  the  rebuilding  four  large  separate  dwellings  and  two  or  three 
halls  took  their  place.  A  second  colonnade  of  138  Ionic  columns 
surrounded  the  entire  exterior  of  the  building,  giving  it  a  very  im- 
posing appearance.  Only  the  bases  of  these  are  left  in  the  original 
positions.  The  Museum  fp.  299)  contains  numerous  fragments  of 
its  finely  designed  cornice. 

To  the  N.  is  a  group  of  buildings,  the  centre  of  which  is  now 
the  Byzantine  Chnroh.  This  last  is  an  ancient  edifice  altered  so 
that  the  former  entrance  was  closed  by  an  apse,  while  one  of  the 
former  windows  was  converted  into  the  entrance.  The  inner  walls, 
the  perforated  marble  screens,  the  altar,  and  the  ambo  are  Byzan- 
tine ;  marble  columns  with  Roman  composite  capitals  divided  the 
church  into  three  aisles.  The  Byzantine  pavement  has  been  every- 
where removed,  except  in  the  vestibule,  in  order  to  examine  the 
character  of  the  Greek  substructure.  Some  of  the  lowest  parts  of 
the  shafts  of  the  Greek  building  are  still  in  situ.  The  ground- 
plan  of  this  Greek  construction,  which  dates  from  the  5th  cent., 
shows  an  oblong  hall  with  two  rows  of  Doric  columns,  and  a  nearly 
square  vestibule,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  a  Roman  water-tank. 
The  original  use  of  the  building  is  uncertain.  Some  take  it  for  the 
council-room  and  festal  hall  of  the  old  priests,  while  others  believe 
it  to  have  been  the  'Studio  of  Phidias',  which  the  first-named  locate 
in  the  long  narrow  building  to  the  S.  of  the  church.  —  The  build- 
ings immediately  to  the  N.,  a  small  Greek  and  a  large  Roman 
dwelling-house,  both  with  colonnaded  inner  courts,  probably  formed 
the  Theokoleon,  or  priests'  abode.  It  had  direct  communication  with 
the  sacred  Altis  by  means  of  a  small  postern  in  the  W.  boundiug 
wall.  The  court  of  the  smaller  house  contains  an  ancient  well 
made  of  blocks  of  poros  stone.  —  To  the  W.  is  the  circular  lower 
portion  of  a  Heroon,  with  a  portico  on  the  W.  side ;  it  was  con- 
structM  of  timber  and  contained  an  earthen  altar  coated  with  stucco 
bearing  inscriptions.  ,.g,^^,  .^  Googk 
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A.  broad  passage,  provided  Ytiih.  gatters,  divides  the  Theokoleon 
from  the  Olympic  Gymnasium.  The  latter,  answering  to  the  de^ 
scription  of  Pausauias,  consists  of  two  parts :  the  Palestra,  a  smaller 
enclosure,  and  the  larger  Gymnasium  proper  (see  below).  The 
FalsDstra  was  about  70  yds.  square  and  enclosed  a  large  conrt,  sur-* 
rounded  by  a  Doric  colonnade;  the  interesting  pavement  of  grooved 
and  smooth  terracotta  slabs  in  the  N.  part  of  this  court  was  presum- 
ably used  for  wrestling-matches.  We  may  notice  also  the  mounds 
of  earth  in  the  N.W.  angle,  in  which  the  lower  layer  of  sand  clearly 
dates  from  the  first  inundation  of  the  Kladeos.  The  S.  side  of  the 
colonnade  has  two  aisles ;  off  the  other  three  sides  opened  apart- 
ments of  various  kinds,  generally  with  Ionic  columns  in  front,  which 
may  have  served  as  lecture-rooms,  bath-rooms,  etc.  Some  of  these 
still  retain  the  ancient  benches  of  poros  stone  running  round  the 
wallf.  Several  of  the  Doric  columns  of  the  couct  and  of  the  louio 
columns  in  front  of  the  side-chambers  have  been  set  up  again.  The 
entrances  to  the  palaestra  were  symmetrically  placed  at  the  £.  and 
W.  angles  of  the  S.  facade,  and  consisted  of  small  vestibules,  each 
preceded  by  two  Corinthian  columns  bet"?reen  ant». 

Adjoining  the  palsstra  on  the  N.  was  the  Main  Ojrmnatium, 
ajarge  open  space,  more  than  a  stadion  long,  surrounded  by  a  ctioD- 
nade.  The  exercise-grounds  for  the  runners,  wrestlers,  boxers,  and 
other  athletes  lay  h«re  in  the  open  air,  for  the  comfBtitott  had  to 
spend  the  last  month  of  training  at  Olympia  itself  under  the  eye  of 
the  Hellanodiks.  How  far  the  gymnasium  extended  to  the  W.  is 
unknown.  The  E.  colonnade,  nearly  220  yds.  in  length,  is  in  the 
Doric  style  and  is  divided  into  two  aisles ;  it  was  evidently  used  as 
a  race-course  in  bad  weather,  for  at  the  third  column  of  the  inner 
row  we  may  still  see  the  arrangement  for  the  starting-place  and 
the  distance  thence  to  the  end  is  exactly  a  stadion.  —  In  the  S.E; 
angle  of  the  gymnasium  there  is  a  Propylaeum  for  the  large  exercis-* 
ing-gronnd.   Corinthian  capitals  lie  scattered  around. 

Opposite  the  propylsum  we  see  the  foundations  of  the  North 
Qate  of  the  AltU,  —  Farther  to  the  N.,  and  also  to  the  W.  of  the 
Hereon,  are  the  remains  of  some  Roman  Thermae  with  mosaics  and 
remains  of  the  heating-apparatus. 


On  the  other  side  of  the  Kladeos,  at  the  foot  of  the  hUl  of  Drouva* 
is  the  conspicuous  *Miiieiim,  which  contains  the  marble  and  bronze 
sculptures  and  terracottas  exhumed  in  the  course  of  the  excavations. 
The  handsome  building  was  erected  under  the  superintendence  of 
Siebold,  from  plans  by  the  German  architect  Adler  and  Dr.  Dorp^ 
feld,  at  the  cost  of  the  Athenian  banker  M,  Syrtgros,  Admission^ 
see  p.  282. 

The  portico,  the  two  columns  of  which  are  reprodnotions  of 
those  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,   gives  entrances  to  a  Yestibulp 
containing  statuea  of  Roman  emperors :   ta  the  left  of  the  entran 
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to  R,  lY.,  Hadrian  with  Pallas  and  the  Romau  she-ivolf  on  Ms 
aimonr ;  on  the  left  sid^  of  the  passage  to  the  cential  hall,  Ctattdiku 
as  Jupiter  (with  the  names  of  the  artists,  Hegias  and  Philathen«os), 
on  the  right  side,  Titu$^  with  nereids  on  his  armour.  There  are  seyeral 
other  statues  here  (some  in  fragments)  and  some  Roman  heads  in 
marble.  The  passage  in  the  middle,  with  a  bust  of  Ernet  Oartliis, 
by  Schaper,  leads  to  the  — 

Gbntbal  Hall,  a  handsome  apartment  lighted  from  the  roof. 
Its  length  corresponds  to  the  breadth  of  the  temple  of  Zeus,  and 
the  extant  fragments  of  the  two  pediment-groups  of  the  temple 


Tcet 


haye  been  arranged  in  their  original  extent  aocordlog  to  Tmu  »nd 
Curtius,  Restorations  of  the  groups,  one-tenth  the  si^  of  the  oviginals, 
are  exhibited  on  the  walls  behind.   Comp.  pp.  xciii  seq. 

According  to  Pausanias  the  sculptures  in  the  E.  pedime»t  (left) 
represeated  the  Preparation  of  Pelops  for  hia  chariot-^ace  wiUi  CBno- 
mao8  (p.  282).  In  the  middle  stands  the  commanding  figure  of  Zeu«, 
the  lower  part  of  his  body  covered  by  his  robe  (the  head,  the  lec^ 
from  the  knees  downward,  part  of  the  right  arm,  and  the  left  l^and, 
which  probably  held  a  sceptre,  are  wanting).  To  the  spectator's 
right  (to  the  left  of  Zeus)  are  the  powerful  form  of  (Enomaos  (trunk 
and  half  head  alone  extant)  and  his  consort  8terope(j^\xi  together  out 
of  several  fragments),  the  parents  of  Hippodameia.  To  tl^e  spectator's 
left,  i,  e.  in  the  auspicious  position  pn  the  right  hand  of  Zeus, 
stands  the  youthful  figure  of  Pelopi  (head  and  trunk  oijly  extant), 
jBiHd  beside  him  is  Hippodameia,  whose  han^  was  the  reward  of 
the  hero's  victory  (feet  and  arms  alone  wanting).  On  ^ch  side 
fnf  these  groups  is  a  Four  Horse  Chariot  (bQth  put  together  out  of 
numerous  breken  fragments),  held  respectively  by  the  cbariote^w 
Myrtilos  (on  the  4glit),  and  SphaerosQi  Killaa  Qm  the  left),   The 
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outermost  borse  in  each  case  is  sculptured  in  the  round,  the  others 
are  in  relief  only.  Next  to  the  chariot  on  the  right  follow  saccess- 
iyely  an  Old  Man,  with  a  bald  pate  and  long  side-locks,  resting  his 
head  on  his  right  hand;  a  SUting  Boif  (head  wanting),  with  his  left 
leg  raised  and  covered  by  the  garment  from  his  shoulder,  his  right 
hand  leaning  on  the  ground,  his  left  hand  touching  his  left  foot; 
and,  in  the  extreme  angle,  the  recumbent  rirer-god  Kladeos,  of  a 
youthful  form  and  animated  appearance,  leaning  on  his  elbow,  and 
twisting  his  body,  so  as  to  turn  his  head  towards  the  scene  iu  the 
centre.  Behind  the  chariot  of  Pelops  (to  the  spectator's  left)  are 
figures  of  a  Sitting  Man  (much  damaged);  h  Kneeling  Oirl^  fully 
draped,  embracing  her  right  leg  with  her  right  arm ;  and  lastly,  in 
the  angle,  the  river-god  Alpheios,  lying  at  full  length. 

The  sculptures  in  the  W.  pediment  (right)  represented  the 
Fight  of  the  Lapithae  and  the  Centaurs  at  the  marriage  of  Peirithoos. 
The  centre  is  occupied  by  the  colossal  figure  of  *Apollo  (feet 
and  fingers  of  the  right  hand  alone  wanting),  standing  serene  in  the 
thick  of  the  fray,  but  with  his  right  hand  stretched  out  iu  a  com- 
manding gesture.  On  each  side  is  a  group  of  three  figures :  that  to 
the  left  of  the  beholder  looking  towards  the  pediment  represents 
a  Centaur  odotit  to  carry  off  aWomany  whom  he  holds  with  his  left 
hand  and  right  forefoot,  while  she,  in  her  struggles,  seizes  him  by 
the  hair  and  beard.  With  his  right  hand  the  Centaur  defends  himself 
against  Peirithoos  (only  a  part  of  his  body  and  his  •Head  extant) 
who  advances  to  the  rescue  with  his  battle-axe  raised.  In  the  cor- 
responding group  to  the  right  of  the  spectator  the  Centaur  (the 
equine  body,  and  the  head  and  neck  preserved)  has  seized  a  *  Woman 
hy  the  hip  and  breast,  while  she  strides  with  both  hands  to  free 
herself;  oi  the  rescuing  hero,  Theseui,  only  scanty  fragments  have 
heen  found.  Each  of  these  groups  was  supported  by  a  small  group 
of  two  figures :  to  the  left,  a  Kneeling  Lapith,  with  his  arms*  locked 
round  the  neck  of  a  Centaur,  whom  he  is  strangling,  while  the  latter 
Mtes  his  assailant  on  the  arm ;  to  the  right,  a  Centaur  carrying  off  a 
Boy  (much  injured).  Then  followed  another  large  group  of  three 
figures  on  each  side.  The  best-preserved  figure  in  the  group  on 
the  left  is  the  ^Womanf  who  has  sulik  on  her  knees,  while  the 
Tearing  Cent(tur  clutches  her  hair  vdth  his  left  hand  and  holds  her 
fast  wi^  a  hoof  on  her  breast.  The  human  part  of  the  Centaur's 
body  is  wanting,  and  only  a  portion  of  the  head  with  its  long  hair 
has  been  found ;  he  defended  himself  with  his  right  hand  from  a 
Sneeling  Lapit^  attacking  him  on  the  left  side.  In  the  correspond- 
ing group  from  the  right  the  Centaur  is  also  rearing,  grasping  the 
^oman  with  both  hands,  while  she  endeavours  to  free  herself  from 
Ms  right  hand ;  the  upper  part  of  the  Centaur's  body  has  a  gaping 
^ound  on  the  right  shoulder,  and  a  hole  In  the  breast,  where  the 
Bword  of  the  kneeling  Lapith  on  the  right  has  given  him  his  death- 
hbw.  The  composition  was  terminated  at  each  end  ^J^^^giJ^** 
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eumbent  Women  watching  the  fight,  the  foremost  in  each  case  being 
an  old  woman,  supporting  herself  on  her  arms ;  those  behind  are 
youthful  forms,  probably  local  goddesses. 

The  end-walls  of  this  hall  are  occapied  by  the  remains  of  the 
Metope-Reliefs,  representing  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  which  adorn- 
ed the  outside  of  the  end-walls  of  the  cella  of  the  temple.  They  are 
arranged  according  to  suggestions  by  PtofeBSor  Tteu,  (The  Nike  of 
Pseonios,  at  the  N.  end  of  this  room,  is  described  below.)  The  reliefs 
are  all  much  defaced,  and  of  some  only  small  fragments  have  been 
discovered.  Several  of  the  more  important  fragments,  which  were 
discovered  by  the  French  expedition  of  1829  and  are  now  in  the 
Louvre,  are  here  represented  by  plaster-casts. 

On  the  S.  wall,  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  below:  1.  Her- 
cules and  the  Nemean  Lion  (only  a  few  fragments  extant;  the  lion 
is  a  cast  after  the  original  in  the  Louvre) ;  the  hero,  beside  whom 
stands  Athena,  plants  his  right  foot  on  the  body  of  the  dead 
monster.  The  hair  of  the  figures  in  these  metopes  is  not  sculptured, 
but  was  indicated  by  painting.  —  2.  Fight  with  the  Lernean  Hydra. 
—  3.  Hercules  presenting  Athena  with  the  Stymphalian  Birds  (the 
figure  of  the  goddess,  seated  on  a  rock,  and  the  head  of  the  hero 
are  casts  after  the  originals  in  the  Louvre).  —  Above,  in  even  worse 
preservation:  to  the  left,  4.  Capture  of  the  Brazen-fooled  Hind;  to 
the  right,  5.  Hercules  killing  the  Queen  of  the  Amazons  (of  the  latter 
the  head  only  is  extant). 

On  the  other  side  of  the  entrance,  below:  6.  Cleansing  of  the 
Augean  Stable.  The  hero  is  here  seen  accomplishing  his  task,  not, 
as  the  usual  myth  has  it,  by  diverting  a  river,  but  by  means  of  a 
shovel.  Beside  him  stands  Athena,  in  a  graceful  garment.  —  7.  Her^ 
cules  fighting  with  Qeryon^  a  monster  with  three  bodies  (chiefly  casts 
after  the  originals  in  the  Louvre). —  8.  Hercules  drciggingthe  chained 
Cerberus  to  the  light  of  day,  put  together  from  about  forty  firag- 
ments.  —  Above,  almost  completely  defaced:  to  the  left  9.  Theft 
of  the  Horses  of  Diomede;  to  the  right,  10.  Hercules  and  the  Ery- 
manthian  Boar, 

On  the  exit-wall  (N.)  of  this  room,  to  the  left,  •ll.  Hercules 
winning  the  Apples  of  the  Hesperides.  In  the  middle  stands  Her- 
cules, supporting  the  heavens  for  Atlas,  who  is  holding  out  to  him 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  with  both  hands;  on  the  other  side 
one  of  the  Hesperides,  the  daughters  of  Atlas,  is  holding  out  one 
arm  as  if  to  aid  the  hero  to  support  his  burden.  —  To  the  right,  i% 
Hercules  subduing  the  Cretan  Bull  (the  only  original  part  Is  the 
bull's  head;  the  rest  is  now  in  the  Louvre). 

Between  the  two  doors  in  the  N.  wall,  on  the  upper  portion  of 
its  original  pedestal,  but  in  a  lower  position  than  that  for  which  the 
figure  was  originally  intended,  stands  the  *Nike  of  Paeonios.  The 
fragments  of  this  statue  have  been  pieced  together  in  their  original 
positions,  .so  far  as  the  rotten  and  brittle  natui^e  of  the  marble 
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would  permit;  portions  of  the  wings  and  of  the  flowing  robe 
have  had  to  be  left  out.  The  goddess  is  represented  as  flying,  and 
by  a  Tery  bold  conception,  appears  as  though  hovering  detached 
from  the  base.  This  work  must  date  from  about  420  B.  0.  (comp. 
p.  287;  a  reconstruction,  one-flfth  the  size  of  the  original,  is  ex- 
hibited to  the  right). 

We  next  enter  the  N.  Oentaax  Room,  in  which,  to  the  left, 
stands  the  admirable  **Hermt8  of  Praxiteles,  one  of  the  best-pre- 
served of  ancient  statues  (the  few  missing  parts  supplied  in  plaster, 
after  the  restoration  by  Professor  Schaper),  and  without  doubt  the 
most  perfect  expression  of  manly  beauty  left  to  us  by  antiquity. 
Pausanias  has  preserved  the  name  of  the  artist  (comp.  p.  ex). 
The  god  is  represented  supporting  the  infant  Dionysos  on  his  left 
arm,  which  rests  on  the  stump  of  a  tree,  over  which  he  has  thrown 
Ms  mantle.  The  caduceus  was  in  his  left  hand,  while  his  right  was 
raised  and  apparently  held  some  object  before  the  child.  The  thongs 
of  the  sandal  of  the  beautifully  executed  right  foot  still  ex- 
hibited traces  of  red  colour  and  gilding  when  first  discovered.  An 
iron  rod  fastened  to  the  back  of  the  figure,  which  is  but  slightly 
sculptured,  secures  it  against  the  danger  of  being  overturned  by  an 
earthquake^  The  statue  is  executed  in  the  finest  Parian  marble  (Lych- 
nites  Lithos;  p.  xlv).  —  On  pedestals  behind  the  Nike  here  are  a 
Head  of  Hermes  and  a  small  Head  of  Aphrodite  of  a  good  period, 
both  of  marble. 

The  corridor  leading  to  the  left  from  the  Hermes  room,  and 
again  turning  to  the  left,  conducts  us  to  the  W.  Suite  op  Rooms 
(PI.  I-IV). 

In  the  small  room  to  the  £.  of  the  Boom  of  the  Eplioros  are  inscribed 
stones,  not  yet  arranged. 

Room  I.  On  the  side  next  the  window,  lurge  Lions*  Heads  from  the 
Temple  iff  Zeus^  where  they  served  as  water-sponts  on  the  sima.  This 
room  also  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  *Archit£ctonig  Terkagottas, 
chiefly  croMming-tiles,  which  were  made  of  baked  clay  in  the  case  of  all 
the  ancient  bnildings  of  Olympia  except  the  temple  of  Zeus  and  a  few 
others.  Aboat  60  different  kinds  have  been  found.  —  Temseotta  Ornaments 
from  (he  Treasury  of  Oela,  including  coloured  terracotta  plaques  or  tiles 
from  the  pediment  and  cornice.  Farther  on  is  a  curious  series  of  roof- 
ornaments,  including  circular  palmette-akroteria,  disk-shaped  water-spouts, 
.fine  archaic  lions,  and  heads  of  Medusa,  all  of  which  may  have  belonged 
to  the  Bouleuterion  —  Sima  from  the  Treasury  of  Megara,  an  example  of 
the  earlier  type  of  ornamentation,  with  red  and  black  palmette  ornaments 
on  a  yellow  ground,  corresponding  to  the  earlier  painted  vases  with 
black  figures^  the  later  type,  like  the  later  vases,  had  light  figures  on 
a  dark  ground.  Here  also  are  parts  of  a  sima  with  stamped  rosettes 
and  painted  plaited  band,  probably  from  the  Treasury  of  the  Metapontians. 
—  The  chief  example  of  a  third  type  of  sima,  decorated  entirely  with  ten- 
drils in  embossed  relief,  is  the  Sima  of  the  Leonidaeon^  with  palmette 
facing  tiles  and  fine  lions^  heads  (under  the  table).  This  sima  was  after- 
wards often  imitated,  especially  in  the  Roman  buildings  of  the  Altis. 

Roov  It     On  the  rear-wall  is  a  pediment  of  shell-limestone,  probably 
from  an  altar.    Beneath  are  five  inscribed  pedestals  of  black  slate-lime 
stone.    On  the  side  next  the  window  is  the  base  of  the  statue  (by  Lysippoi 
of  the  victorious  Athenian  athlete  Polydamas,  with  three  small  reliefs. 
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Room  III.  On  the  rear-wall  are  *Xeli$/»  from  the  fisdi$neut  of  <A« 
Treasury  of  the  Megarean*^  pieced  together  from  numerous  fragments.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  they  represented  the  contest  of  the  gods  with  the 
giants,  who  appear,  according  to  the  aacient  mode,  as  warriors  in  armonr. 
The  missing  oentral  figure  (only  the  feet  remain)  was  certainly  Zeua, 
"before  whom  a  mortally-wounded  giant  has  sunk  on  his  knees.  On  each 
side  was  a  god  overcoming  a  prostrate  giant  (portions  of  both  the  giants 
remain,  hut  only  a  fragment  of  the  body  of  the  god  on  thB  right);  eafth 
of  the  corner  groups  consisted  of  a  god  kneeling  (that  on  the  right  almost 
perfect)  above  a  conquered  giant,  in  the  one  case  (right)  stretched  at 
fulMength,  in  the  other  (left)  sinking  backwards  to  the  eronnd.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Attic  pediments  of  poros  stone  (p.  5$)  this  is  the 
earliest  extant  pedimental  sculpture  of  ancient  Greek  art:  and  the  ex- 
tremely archaic  style  may  still  oe  recognized  in  some  of  the  figures  and 
heads  (comp.  p.  Ixxx).  Beneath  is  the  inscription  from  ihe  Megarean 
treasury.  Opposite  are  a  marble  pedestal  in  tne  form  of  an  astragi4,  a 
fine  Bronze  Foot  (the  only  remnant  of  a  bronze  statue),  and  a  large  arcAi- 
tectural  fragment  of  black  slate-limestone. 

Room  IV.  On  the  two  tables  in  the  centre  are  some  of  the  Small 
Bronaea  found  at  Olvmpia,  the  remainder  being  in  the  store-room  b«Mnd 
Room  IX.  About  14,00t)  in  all  were  discovered,  but  most  of  them  are 
now  in  Athens.  Among  the  fragments  of  statuettes  and  statues,  reliefs, 
and  figures  of  animals  (some  gilded),  the  following  may  be  noted :  Archaic 
Bults  Mettdy  of  bronze  plate.  Horn  and  ear  of  a  large  BuU^  the  remains 
of  the  brazen  bull  mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  having  been  dedicated  to 
Zeus  by  the  Eretrians.  It  was  the  work  of  Philetioe  (5th  cent.  B.O.)  These 
fragments  were  found  beside  the  base  mentioned  at  p.  287.  Large  massive 
Sphinx,  with  wings  and  two  human  faces;  various  figures  serving  as 
handles  or  feet  for  vessels,  some  in  the  Assyrian  style.  Also,  helmets, 
armour,  greaves,  spear-heads,  and  other  weapons;  ornaments;  weights, 
jpring-balances  ('halteres') ;  large  bronae  discus  with  dedicatory  uitcription 
of  the  255th  Olympiad  (241  A.D.);  rings,  nails t  small  tripods  and  frag- 
ments of  large  ones  &  the  large  rings  were  used  as  nandles  for  the  cauldrons 
belonging  to  the  tripods;  hilts  and  vessel-handles  of  all  shapes.  —  The 
inscriptions  that  appear  on  some  of  the  vessels,  spear-heads,  and  tablets 
are  in  many  cases  important  monuments  of  the  Greek  language  and  writ- 
ing. Here  also  are  two  large  bronze  cauldrons.  —  By  the  8.  wall  is  a 
large  archaic  Head  of  Hera,  in  marl-limestone,  probably  Arom  the  image 
worshipped  in  the  Heraeon  (p.  288):  beneath  the  tall  crown  the  hair  is 
bound  with  a  fillet.  To  the  right  is  a  block  of  stone  with  sb  inscription 
of  the  6th  cent,  recording  that  Bybon  hurled  the  block  beyond  the  mark. 
To  the  ripht  of  the  exit  is  a  cabinet  with  coloured  terracottas,  marble 
heads,  and  bronzes,  including  a  small  and  very  ancient  Heitd  of  Sera, 
with  the  face  painted  white  and  the  eyes,  eyebrows,  and  hair  darkened  j 
a  small  Image  of  Hera  in  the  style  of  the  large  marl-limestone  head 
mentioned  above ;  and  fragments  from  an  altar,  many  of  them  covered 
with  stucco,  on  which  twigs  and  insoriptions  are  painted. 

We  now  ero8&  tbe  vestibule  (p.  295),  and  enter  the  £.  SuiTb 
OP  Rooms  (PI.  V-IX). 

Rook  V.  Roman  Draped  Statuee  (two  bear  respectively  the  sculptors* 
signatures  of  Eleusinios  and  Aulos  Sextos  £raton);  two  Greek  Draped 
Statttee  (of  priestesses?).  In  the  centra,  JBull  from  the  Exedra  of  Herodas 
Attieas.  —  Boom  yi«  Fragmentary  statues,  mostly  headless.  —  Boom  VII. 
In  the  centre,  Lion  holding  a  sheep  beneath  its  right  paw,  found  at  Var- 
vatsflsna.  Fragments  of  heads  and  limbs.  —  Rook  VIII.  jfale  torso;  oolossal 
Boman  torso  of  Aitgtutve  or  Zeu$,  in  Pentelic  marble,  diicovered  near  the 
Metroon  (p.  290);  fragments  of  unpainted  terracottas.  —  Boom  IX.  Bemain 
of  Fainted  Terraeottae;  three  terracotta  Aoroieria  Including  tiie  Fedtment 
Aeroterion  from  the  Heraeon  t  the  last  forming  more  than  a  SMtUcirele  aad 
Tichly  ornamented.  -^  The  Store-Boom  beside  B.  IX.  contains  tbe  remaiiuHr 
3f  the  Bmall  Bron$ee  (see  above).  ^^^^^^^^  by  GoOglv 
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On  the  hill  behind  the  Musenm,  515  ft.  a^ove  the  sea-level  and 
375  ft  abore  Olympia,  lies  Brouva,  a  small  but  thriving  village. 
The  handsome  house  (*Palatr)  on  the  bTow  of  the  hill  was  built 
by  the  German  government  for  the  directors  of  the  eiLCavations, 
and  is  now  private  property.  —  A  visit  should  be  made  to  the 
(10  min.)  W.  summit  of  the  hill  of  Drouva,  called  Monteverde 
by  the  Germans,  as  it  commands  a  beautiful  view  of  the  valleys 
of  the  AlpheioB  and  Kladeos  and  of  the  surrounding  mountains, 
and  of  the  sea  with  the  island  of  Zante  and  the  eh&teau  of  Katakolo. 

A  pleasant  walk  may  be  made  from  Olympia  to  the  'Suitors* 
Hiir,  a  little  before  the  village  o(8araki{p.  378),  by  ascending  the 
Vall^  of  the  Alpheios  and  following  the  *Road  to  Arcadia'  skirting 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  adjoining  Mt.  Kronos,  on  which  lay  the  ancient 
town  of  Ptaa  (p.  286).  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  tomb  of  the 
nnsttccessfol  wooers  of  Hippodameia  (p.  282)  was  pointed  out  here. 

An  attractive  day's  excursion  may  be  made  to  Semiktin  (p.  392),  either 
hj  railway  via  Pyrgoa  (p.  281),  or  on  horseback  (9Vs  M.  in  '6*/*  hrs. ;  pro- 
visions should  be  taken).    Comp.  P-  391. 

26.  From  Patras  to  Corinth  (Athens)  by  fiailway. 

81  K.  Bailwat  in  4>/4-5Y4  hrs.  (fares  16  dr.  60,  13  dr.  10 1. ;  ^wagon 
de  luxe'  19  dr.  801.).  From  Patras  to  Athens  in  71/2-9  hrs.  (25  dr.,  18  dr. ; 
'wagon  de  luxe'  90  dr.;  return- ticket,  valid  for  four  days,  4t  dr.  50, 
84  dr.  20 1.).  --  Steamboat  Voyage  through  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  see  p.  212. 

Fatras^  see  p.  275.  —  The  railway  traverses  the  coast-plain  of 
Achctea,  or,  to  give  it  its  earlier  name,  ^gicUos  (*coast-land'),  and 
crosses  numerous  torrents,  which,  however,  are  usually  dry  except 
after  heavy  rain.  The  district  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  vines  and  currants.  Round  'the  numerous  villages 
are  to  be  seen  the  white  fields  prepared  for  drying  the  currants. 

—  21/2  M.  Bosattika.  —  41/2  M.  Rhfon;  to  the  left  the  Kastro 
Moreas  and  the  Kastro  Roumelias  (p.  213).  —  5  M.  Vemardiika; 
6  M.  Hagios  Va8ilio$ ;  8  M.  TheophUott,  —  The  train  now  ap- 
proaches the  sea  for  a  short  distance  and  crosses  a  rushing  moun- 
tain-torrent (dry  in  summer)  by  an  iron  bridge  borne  by  108  piers. 

—  Beyond  (10  M.)  Psathdpyrgos,  also  called  Zachouliotika^  the  rail- 
way is  carried  along  the  rocky  coast  on  lofty  retaining  walls  and 
iron  brldgies.  —  16^2  M,  Lambiri.  —  At  (18^2  M.)  Kamaraes  we 
cross  the  i!rlneo8,  which  is  succeeded  by  several  other  water- 
courses. —  201/2  M.  Selianilika;  21 V2  M.  Mourld,  —  The  JEtoliaii 
Mts.  (Kiona,  p.  130)  are  visible  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  gulf. 
The  littoral  plain  now  expands. 

241/2  M.  JEgion.  —  Railway  Rutawant^  plain.  —  XSnodochion  Makki, 
bed  ^'/s  dr.,  meals  at  the  Estiatorion  Triantaphyllou.  —  Sieamer  to  Patras 
en  Tties.  and  Frid.,  in  8  hrs.,  on  the  return  to  Hia  (comp.  p.  312). 

JEgion  or  ^tuni,  a  town  with  7900  Inhab.  and  next  to  Patras 
and  Corinth  the  most  important  place  on  the  Gulf  of  Oorinth,  is  still 
g^nierally  known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  Vostit&a.    In  virtue  of  itj 
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central  sitaation  ii  was,  in  ancient  times,  the  foremost  place  in 
Aehaea,  and  tlie  deliberations  of  tlie  Achaean  League  were  generally 
held  in  an  adjacent  grove  (Homarion).  The  railway-station  lies  in 
the  lower  town,  which  mainly  consists  of  the  storehouses  of  the 
currant-merchants  and  contains  the  chief  spring  of  the  place,  rising 
to  the  surface  by  16  separate  openings.  On  the  harbour-embank- 
ment, which  has  been  restored  on  the  ancient  lines,  is  another 
copious  spring  with  9  mouths.  The  harbour  of  ^gion  is  the  best  in 
the  Gulf  of  Corinth.  The  ancient  approach  from  the  lower  to  the 
upper  town,  repaved  in  modem  days,  leads  through  an  opening 
in  the  cliff,  probably  of  natural  origin  but  artificially  widened. 
The  upper  town,  which  lies  on  a  plateau  surrounded  by  a  ravine, 
contains  several  handsome  private  dwellings,  among  which  that  of 
the  Panagiotdpoulos  family  is  conspicuous.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity, including  a  subterranean  passage  in  the  garden  of  M.  Theodo- 
r6poulo8,  are  unimportant.  The  plain  around  the  town  is  covered 
ynth.  luxuriant  grape  and  currant  vineyards  and  also  contains  a  few 
olive  and  mulberry  plantations.  The  hills  rising  in  the  background, 
beyond  the  plain,  are  the  Mavrikiotis  and  the  Kolokotr6ni8, 

27»/2  M.  TemSni.  —  29i/2  M.  Rizdmylos.  On  the  coast  here  lay 
the  town  of  Helike,  which  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea  after  an 
earthquake  in  the  year  373  B.O.  The  same  fate  happened  to  part  of 
iEglon  in  1861.  The  railway  now  traverses  the  broad  delta  formed 
by  the  Selinus  (now  Vostitza)  and  Kerynites  (now  Vouphousia).  On 
the  heights  commanding  the  valley  of  the  latter  on  the  W.  lay  the 
ancient  Ktryneia^  and  on  those  to  the  E.  the  early  Achaean  town  of 
Bouta^  which  was  rebuilt  after  an  earthquake  in  B.C.  373.  The 
remains  of  the  town-walls,  theatre,  etc.  seen  here  are  relics  of  the 
restored  town.  —  31  M.  Tryphid, 

33  M.  DidkophtOj  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  of  Kalavryta 
(the  ancient  Erosmos),  is  the  station  for  Kalavryta,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  rack-and-pinion  railway. 


Rack-and-Pinion  Railway  from  Didkophto  to  Kalavryta  (14  M., 
In  2V2  ^rs. ;  fare  7  dr.  30 1. ;  one  train  daily ,  there  and  back).  — 
Soon  after  leaving  the  station  of  the  coast-railway  the  train  ascends 
the  imposing  rocky  gorge  of  the  Kalavryta  with  the  Erasinos  foam- 
ing below.  Numerous  bridges  are  crossed  and  14  tunnels  are 
traversed  before  reaching  Zachlorou,  which  may  be  reached  firom 
Diakophto  also  by  a  steep  bridle-path  leading  up  the  rocky  face  of 
the  gorge  (in  4  hrs.).  —  6  M.  Triklia,  The  ravine  expands,  its  slopes 
being  well  clad  with  verdure.  —  8  M.  ZachloroU^  the  station  for 
the  monastery  of  Megaspelaeon  (2  M.  j  p.  303),  of  which  we  get  a  line 
glimpse  on  the  left  as  we  proceed.  —  At  (11  M.)  Kerpini  we 
reach  the  height.   The  river  flows  in  a  broad  sandy  bed. 

14  M.  Kalivryta  (2300  ft.;  Xenodochion  Patrae,  bed  3  dr^ 
with  restaurant),  a  place  with  1400  inhab.,  the  capital  of  an  eparchy 
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of  the  same  name,  beautifully  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Kalav- 
ryta  stream,  and  frequented  by  Greek  families  as  a  summer-resort. 
Above  the  irregularly  built  town  rises  the  imposing  acropolis  of 
Kastro  or  Tremolaj  on  which  is  a  ruined  castle  of  the  powerful 
barons  of  Tournay,  probably  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Seigneurs 
de  la  Tr^mouille.  In  antiquity  this  site  was  occupied  by  Kynaethra^ 
the  capital  of  the  little  Arcadian  clan  of  the  Kynaethtis^  who  were 
notorious  for  their  lawlessness  and  indifference  to  all  higher  civili- 
zation. Kalavryta  ('beautiful  spring')  owes  its  name  to  the  numer- 
ous springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  little  town  as  we  approach  from  the 
toothed  railway  is  a  square  shaded  by  plane-trees,  in  the  centre  of 
which,  in  front  of  two  churches,  rises  a  double  spring.  The  chief 
spring,  the  large  Kalavrytine ,  the  ancient  Alyssos  (so-called  be- 
cause it  was  believed  to  cure  frenzy,  X6aaa),  rises  at  the  base  of 
an  ivy-clad  rock  to  the  S.W.  of  the  town.  The  blocks  of  marble 
vhich  lie  near  may  formerly  have  enclosed  the  spring. 

About  2  M.  beyond  this  spring  lies  the  convent  of  Hagia 
Lavra,  founded  in  961,  prettily  situated  at  the  entrance  of  a  lateral 
valley,  opening  to  the  S.W.  The  court  contains  a  huge  plane-tree. 
Fine  view  towards  the  plain  of  Kalavryta.  Archbishop  Germanos  of 
Patras  (p.  277 ),  Andreas  Londos,  and  other  Greek  prelates  here  un- 
furled, in  March,  1821,  the  banner  (now  preserved  as  a  valuable 
relic)  round  which  the  Greeks  first  rallied  against  the  Turks. 

An  excursion  to  Megaspelaon  (i^/^  hrs.'  ride  from  Kalavryta; 
horse  4  dr.)  affords  the  best  opportunity  of  seeing  a  large  Greek 
convent  to  those  travellers  who  do  not  visit  Thessaly  (p.  211).  The 
bridle-path,  like  the  rack-and-pinion  railway,  descends  the  rocky 
ravine  of  the  Eraslnos.  We  cross  the  stream  several  times,  on  the 
last  occasion  by  a  stone  bridge,  shortly  before  reaching  which  we 
pass  the  *Maiden*8  Spring'  (r?);  x6p7)c  if)  ppuoic),  said  to  have  been 
called  into  being  by  St.  Euphrosyne  (see  below).  We  then  ascend  by 
a  zigzag  path  to  the  large  *  Convent  of  the  Cave'.  The  traveller  is 
received  by  the  Thyrdr6$j  or  porter,  while  the  Xenoddchos^  or  butler, 
conducts  him  to  his  room  and  provides  him  with  food  (visitors  place 
5  dr.  in  the  offertory  on  departure  or  hand  it  to  the  Xenod6chos). 

XegaspelsBon  (3030  ft.),  the  most  important  monastery  in  Greece, 
is  situated  in  a  huge  vaulted  cave,  100  ft.  deep  and  200  ft.  broad,  at 
the  foot  of  a  lofty  cliff,  in  the  fissures  of  which  devout  eyes  discern 
three  crosses.  The  foundation  of  the  convent  is  ascribed  to  the 
brothers  Simeon  and  Theodoroa  of  Saloniki  and  the  shepherdess 
Euphro8ynej  and  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  the  4th  century. 
The  bulk  of  the  present  five-storied  building  was  erected  after  a 
fire  in  1640.  From  a  distance  its  appearance  is  very  imposing,  but 
on  a  nearer  approach  its  dirtiness  and  the  ruinous  condition  of  many 
parts  become  unpleasantly  conspicuous.  The  sheer  rock,  above,  i* 
urmonnted  by  two  tower-like  bastions,  which  played  their  part  i 
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the  successful  defence  of  the  monastery  by  the  warlike  monks  and 
500  Pallikars  against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  troops  in  July,  1827. 

Hegaspeleeon  ia  an  ^Idiorrbytlimic^  coAvetit  <p.  lii).  The  incosie, 
derived  from  extensive  lands  in  the  neighbonrbood,  and  also  from  houses 
in  all  the  more  import-ant  towns  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  Saloniki,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople,  was  formerly  estimated  at  more  than  two  million 
francs,  but  it  is  now  said  to  be  only  50-60,000  dr.  The  monks,  formerly 
over  oOO  in  number,  have  dwindled  to  about  140.  Connected  with  the 
convent  is  a  school.  The  Libbabt  contains  almost  exclusively  theological 
works.  —  The  Chdkch,  entered  by  a  portal  richly  adorned  with  reliefs,  is 
overloaded  with  silver  ornamentation.  A  wall-cabinet <,  to  the  right, 
contains  a  waxen  [image  of  the  Virgin  and  Child,  ascribed  to  St.  Luke ; 
this  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  convent-cave  by  the  shepherdess 
EuphroSyne  and  to  have  given  rise  to  the  erection  of  the  convent  on  this 
spot.  It  is  still  held  in  high  reverence.  The  door  of  the  cabinet  is  a 
valuable  piece  of  silversmith's  work. 

Opposite  the  convent,  to  the  W.,  lies  the  village  of  ZachloroU^ 
below  which  passes  the  route  to  the  station  of  that  name  (p.  302)» 

Owing  to  the  infrequency  of  the  trains,  travellers  who  do  not  wish 
to  return  to  Kalavryta  should  ride  down  to  rejoin  the  coast-railway.  An 
easier  route  thah  that  through  the  ravine  leads  along  t2ie  £.  slopes  of 
Mt.  RouBkio  (highest  summit  4815  ft.)  to  (ca.  5  hrs.)  JHzdfhv^oM  (p.  303),  viS 
the  K?Mn  of  Mamousid ,  the  ruins  of  Boura  (p.  302) ,  and  the  hamlet  of 
Dervini  (es  Mamousids. 

The  ascent  of  the  Chelmos  (7720  ft.),  the  ancient  Arodnia,  though 
fatiguing  (7'/2  hrs.)^  is  comparatively  easy  from  Kalavryta,  as  riding  is 
practicable  to  wilhm  1  hr.  of  the  summit.  The  route  leads  to  the  S«W. 
over  the  Velia,  a  ridge  projecting  from  the  Chelmos,  to  (2  hrs.)  Soudena 
(3600  ft.),  where  clean  night-quarters  may  be  obtaiaed  in  the  house  of 
Konst.  Photopoulos,  in  the  "upper  village  (provisions  should  be  brou^t). 
Thence  we  proceed  over  a  hill  of  loose  debris,  passing  the  (2»/4  hrs.)  Poult 
VrytU,  or  'bird-spring',  and  beyond  a  rocky  ridge,  in  *  hollow  with  a 
good  spring,  reach  (1^4  hr.)  the  herdsmen's  camp  known  as  the  JStrotmgae* 
(6810  ft.).  In  1  hr.  more  we  attain  the  summit,  which  commands  a  beau- 
tiful view  over  the  entire  Peloponnesus,  extending  on  the  E.  and  W.  to 
the  sea,  on  the  S.  to  Taygetos,  and  on  the  N.  to  the  mountains  of  central 
Greece.  —  We  may  descend  by  the  fatiguing  footpath  on  the  E.  through 
the  ravine  of  the  Styx  (p.  345)  to  Solos  (p.  345)  in  3V4  hrs. 

About  IV4  hr.  to  the  8.W.  of  Soudena  (see  above)  the  site  of  tbe 
ancient  Lousoi  has  recently  been  discovered  by  the  Austrian  Areheeologicel 
Institute  (p.  12).  We  ride  through  the  plain,  passing  the  lower  village, 
then  follow  the  stony  path  to  the  left  to  the  humble  village  of  ChamaJcou: 
situated  on  an  isolated  hill.  Thence  a  path  leads  to  the  Panagia  Chiapei 
of  the  village,  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the  famous  Temj^  of  ArUmk 
Hemera  or  Hemercuia  of  Lousoi.  The.  remarkable  ground-plan  may  easily 
be  recognized.  The  central  nave  projected  from  between  the  aisles  at 
each  side;  the  walls  of  the  cella,  both  outside  and  inside,  were  streng- 
thened by  buttresses  terminating  in  pilasters.  The  temple  was  built  in  the 
3rd,  or  at  soonest  in  the  4th  cent.  B.C.,  on  the  site  of  an  earlier  edifice, 
of  which  no  remains  have  been  found.  About  40  paces  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
temple  lie  a  well-house  and  the  foundations  of  a  gateway  and  of  a  theatre- 
shaped  Bouleuterion,  contemporary  with  the  temple  (p.  104).  To  the  W,  is  a 
polygonal  wall,  to  the  E.  rock-cuttings  and  a  retaining  wall.  At  the  foot 
of  the  steep  cliff,  above  which  these  buildings  stand,  is  an  artificial  kata- 
yothra  (p«  181),  which  has  only  partially  drained  the  marshy  CkarakUaum 
Valley.  —  We  may  prolong  this  excursion  to  Kleitor  (see  below)^  by  de- 
scending the  course  of  the  Aroanios  (the  modem^Katsana)  to  the  C^V*  hrs.) 
point  where  it  is  joined  on  the  right  by  the  streamlet  flowing  f^om  Ear»> 
aesi,  and  then  ascending  the  latter  stream  for  1  hr.  On  a  hill  at  the  «oik- 
luence  is  the  considerable  village  of  Mazeika.  r^  1 
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The  direct  route  ,  from  Ealavrvta  to  Kleitor  (5-6  bra',  ride)  leads  via 
the  convent  of  ffagia  Lavra  (p.  303)  and  the  pass  (i058  ft.)  to  the  S.E.  of 
it;  then  along  the  W.  side  of  the  valley  of  the  CharakHnou  and  down  to 
Kameii^  which  is  within  */a  hr.  of  Kleitor.  The  ruins  of  Xltitor  (now 
called  PalaeopoK)y  capital  of  the  ancient  Arcadian  clan  of  the  Azanes,  lie 
on  a  projecting  ridge  above  the  right  bank  of  the  Karnesi  brook.  The 
wall  of  the  upper  town ,  which  was  strengthened  with  towers ,  may  still 
be  traced.  To  the  W.  lies  a  small  theatre,  while  the  scanty  remains  of 
three  temples  lie  concealed  among  the  cultivated  fields. 

FheMoa  (p.  344)  may  be  reached  from  Ghamakou,  Soudena,  or  Kleitor 
in  about  7  hrs.  The  route  leads  vii  PlanUerou  (1925  ft.),  in  an  upland 
valley  at  the  S.  base  of  the  Chelmos,  near  the  copious  source  of  the  Katsana 
(above  which,  to  the  left,  is  the  summer- village  of  Mazi^  3746  ft.),  and 
over  the  pans  (4970  ft.)  between  the  Chelmos  and  Dourdouvana. 


The  Coast  Railway  now  runs  close  by  the  sea.  —  35  M.  Trct- 
peza;  371/2  M.  Platanos.  —  On  the  N.  side  of  the  gulf  the  lofty 
Parnassos  lifts  its  head  above  the  low  Kirphis.  We  cross  the  ancient 
KrathiSj  which  never  wholly  dries  up.  and  reach  (4IY2MO  Akrdta, 
The  short  stretch  of  coast-land  here,  distinguished  for  it's  olive- 
groves,  is  called  Mdvra  Litharia  ('black  stones').  An  unimportant 
harbour  here  belonged  in  ancient  times  to  the  town  of  (43  M.)  Mgira^ 
situated  about  1 V2  M.  inland,  on  a  spur  of  the  Evrostina.  —  Several 
torrents  are  crossed  near  (461/2  M.)  Derveni  and  (50  M.)  Stombi. 
To  the  right,  beyond  (51 V2  M.)  Lykoporid^  the  egg-shaped  hill  of 
Avgd  comes  into  sight  at  the  end  of  a  rugged  mountain-ridge.  We 
cross  the  ancient  Krios^  now  named  PfuSnissa  (^murderess').  56  M. 
Kamdri,  At  the  base  of  the  conical  hill  of  Koryphe^  on  the  right, 
probably  lay  the  small  town  of  Donussa,  which  belonged,  like  the 
harbour  of  Aristonautae,  to  the  high-lying  mountain-town  of  Pellene 
(see  below).  —  The  train  now  crosses  the  impetuous  Trikalitikos^ 
the  ancient  Sys  or  Sythas,  which  formed  the  E.  boundary  of  Achaea. 
—  591/2  Xyldkastro  is  surrounded  by  numerous  cypresses,  a  tree 
rarely  seen  in  Greece  except  in  this  region. 

Xyldkastro  is  the  starting-point  for  the  easy  ascent  of  the  Kyllene 
(I1/2  day).  We  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Trikalitikos,  via  (2^4  hrs.)  Zougra 
(above  which  lay  the  ancient  hill-town  of  Pellene^  to  (1 72  hr.)  THkala  (3403  ft.), 
where  accommodation  may  be  obtained  from  the  Notardt  family.  Next 
day  we  mount  to  (IV2  hr.)  a  plateau  on  which  is  a  shepherd's  camp,  at  the 
foot  of  the  W.  or  main  peak,  which  is  seldom  free  from  snow.  In  2  hrs. 
more  we  ascend  (no  path)  in  2  hrs.  to  the  top  of  the  Kyllene,  now  called 
Ziria  (7790  ft.  \  trigonometrical  signal)  which  commands  an  impressive  view 
of  Parnassos  and  Kiona  on  the  N.,  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  on  the  E,,  the 
plains  of  Argos  and  Tripolis  as  far  as  Taygetos  on  the  S.,  and  of  the 
Chelmos  on  the  W.  —  The  descent  may  be  made  to  Ooura^  1  hr.  to  the 
N.E.  of  Pheneos  (p.  3U). 

61^2  M.  Sykid;  63^/2  Mdfssiy  also  amid  cypress-groves.  —  Wo 
cross  the  streamlet  of  lialidti  (the  ancient  Selleeis)  before  (66  M.) 
Diminid,  and  the  small  Helisson,  now  named  Lechova,  just  before 
(68  M.)  Kidto,  We  have  now  reached  the  fertile  Plain  of  Vocha, 
which  in  antiquity  belonged  partly  to  Corinth,  partly  to  Sikyon.  — 
The  railway  crosses  the  ancient  river  Asopos.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  rise  the  mountains  of  Megara,  which  are  con- 
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tiuued  by  KithaBron  and  the  two  groups  of  Ilelikon,  the  former 
somewhat  in  the  background  and  the  latter  close  to  the  sea.  The 
tabular  mountain  in  the  background  is  the  Phouka  (2060  ft.),  the 
ancient  Apesas^  on  which  Perseus  is  said  to  have  sacrificed  to  Zeus 
Apesantios.  To  the  W.,  over  the  low  and  white-streaked  hills  in 
the  foreground,  rises  the  jagged  chain  of  Kyllene. 

7OV2  M.  Velio.  To  the  right,  3  M.  distant,  on  the  lofty  grey 
terrace  between  the  deep  gorges  of  the  Asopos  and  the  Helisson 
(p.  305),  lies  the  small  village  of  Vasilikd,  indicated  by  the  spire 
of  its  modem  church.  It  is  situated  on  the  verge  of  the  plateau 
occupied  by  the  site  of  ancient  Sikyon. 

Siky6n  (*cucumber  town"'),  originally  called  Mlkdnl  ('poppy  town'),  was 
founded  by  the  iBgalean  lonians,  and  passed  later  into  the  hands  of  Do- 
rians from  Argos.  Under  the  tyranny  of  the  Orthagoridae  it  rose  to  a 
high  pitch  of  prosperity,  as  the  school  of  art  named  after  the  town  suf- 
ficiently attests  (p.  xcii).  Sikyon  possessed  a  treasury  of  its  own  at  Olympia 
(p.  290).  Its  coins,  bearing  the  device  of  a  flying  dove,  circulated  far 
and  wide.  After  its  second  foundation  by  Demetrios  Poliorketes  (p.  200; 
B.C.  303)  the  town  enjoyed  a  new  era  of  prosperity,  due  mainly  to  the 
activity  of  its  citizen  Aratos,  who  procured  the  adhesion  of  Sikyon,  Corinth, 
and  other  Peloponnesian  towns  to  the  Achaean  League.  The  town  also 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  Romans.  The  ruins  are  considerable.  The 
Theatre,  to  the  W.  of  Vasilikd,  abuts  on  an  eminence,  from  which  it 
is  in  great  part  hewn.  The  tiers  of  seats  are  intersected  by  an  unusual 
number  of  stairways  (16) ;  the  orchestra  is  separated  from  the  auditorium 
by  a  deep  water-channei  and  was  probably  enlarged  later  to  its  present 
dimensions;  closing  the  orchestra  from  behind  is  the  decorated  stone  wall 
(proscenium)  of  the  scena,  which  was  rebuilt  in  Roman  times,  and  to  the 
roof  of  which  (10-11  ft.  above  the  orchestra)  ascend  steep  gangways,  like 
those  at  Epidauros  (p.  3L7).  Under  the  orchestra  and  the  scena  runs  a 
conduit  for  carrying  oflf  the  rain-water;  the  portion  between  the  centre  of 
the  orchestra  and  the  back  of  the  proscenium  is  made  much  broader  so 
as  to  form  a  passage  ('Charon's  Steps'  as  at  Eretria,  see  p.  221).  Near  the 
theatre  is  an  Aqueduct  and  to  the  N.W.  is  the  Stadion,  with  a  well-pre- 
served substructure  on  the  N.E., formed  of  carefully  hewn  polygonal  blocks. 
Fragments  of  this  and  other  ruins  lie  strewn  over  the  entire  terrace. 

72  M.  Kokkoni,  —  Before  reaching  (74  M.)  Vrach&ti  we  cross 
the  stream  flowing  from  Nemea  (p.  322).  —  75  M.  Aisoi,  We  cross 
the  Longopotamo  (p.  321).  —  76  M.  Perigialu  —  On  the  right  are 
seen  Acro-Corinth  with  the  peak  of  Penteskouphia  rising  on  the  W. ; 
below  is  Old  Corinth  with  its  temple. 

81  M.  Corinth,   Thence  to  Athens,  see  R.  4. 

27.  Corinth  and  the  Isthmns  of  Corinth. 

Hotels  (all  in  the  town,  a  few  minutes  from  the  station;  charges 
should  be  agreed  upon  beforehand;  comp.  p.  xii).  HdTEL  db  la  Gbandk 
Bbetagne  £t  dk  la  Oabe,  kept  by  the  proprietor  of  the  Railway  Restaurant, 
where  meals  are  taken,  pens.  12V2  fr.  (not  dr.;  French  spoken);  HStbl 
i>K8  Ethange  kept  by  8argologo$^  recently  enlarged,  30  beds,  D.  (incl.  wine) 
3  dr.,  well  spoken  of;  Hotel  d''Angl£Tebrs  (formerly  Stadion).  —  Lodgings 
(bed  2-3  dr.)  also  at  the  XENODocnfoN  to  Stehha  (Edtel  de  la  Couronne) 
and  the  XENODOcHfoN  tSn  Paris(on  (Hdtel  dt  ParU).  —  RaUwctg  RettavraiU^ 
T).  incl.  wine  3  fr.  (=  5  dr.),  also  it  la  carte^  good. 

Carriage  in  the  town  1  ar. ;  to  Old  Corinth  10-12  dr.,  less  in  a  smalltt 
shicle.  —  Horse  to  Acro-Corinth  and  back  (5  hrs.)  4-5  dr.    The  keeper 
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(»f  the  railw&y-tesiaursnt  will  procure  horses  and  carriages  on  request.  — 
Travellers  arriving  by  the  3  p.m.  train  should  proceed  at  once  to  Old 
Corinth,  but  should  take  care  not  to  spend  too  much  time  on  Acro-Corinth 
(provisions  should  be  taken). 

Steamboat  <4a*y,  l^  M.  from  the  railway-station.  Boat  to  or  from 
the  steamer  1  dr. ;  the  boatmen  often  make  extortionate  demands. 

Corinth  (K6pivdo«),  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  Corinth,  is  a 
modem  town  with  4o00  inhabitants.  The  ancient  town  lay  about 
31/2  M.  to  the  S.W.,  at  the  foot  of  the  citadel  of  Acro-Corinth.  A 
village  stood  on  this  site  during  the  middle  ages  and  down  to  1858, 
when  it  was  almost  totally  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  The  in- 
habitants then  founded  the  present  little  town,  which  lies  quito 
close  to  the  sea. 

The  unusually  favourable  situation  of  Corinth,  on  the  isthmus  con- 
necting K.  Greece  with  the  Peloponnesus  and  in  close  proximity  to  the 
seas  on  both  sides  of  the  country,  early  made  it  a  centre  of  far-reaching 
commercial  enterprises  and  the  great  emporium  for  the  produce  of  botli 
the  E.  and  the  W.  The  mythical  founder  of  the  town  was  the  astute 
8isypho$y  and  its  original  name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra,  The  Phoe- 
nician element  was  present  here  in  strong  force  and  was  manifested  not 
only  by  the  cult  of  the  Sidonian  Astarte  (Aphrodite)  in  the  citadelf  with 
its  Asiatic  service  of  the  Hierodouli,  and  by  the  worship  of  the  Tyrian 
Melkart  on  the  Isthmus  (p.  311),  but  also  by  the  ancient  manufactures  of 
purple  and  woven  stuffs,  and  by  the  commercial  spirit  which  prevailed 
in  the  whole  public  life  of  the  city.  Even  the  strongly-marked  and  severe 
character  of  the  Dorians,  who  forced  an  entrance  in  the  9th  cent.  B.C., 
was  lost  in  the  luxurious  trading-city.  Corinth  planted  numerous  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  famous  were  Syracuse,  Potidcea,  and  Ck)rcyra.  Until 
the  Persian  wars  its  only  rivals  as  the  leading  centre  of  trade  in  the  Greek 
world  were  iEgina  (p.  124)  and  Miletos  in  Asia  Minor. 

Corinth  was  at  first  an  oligarchy.  The  chief  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bacchiadae^  a  family  of  the  stock  of  the  Herakleidee,  who,  however, 
were  overthrown  about  B.C.  657  by  Eypselos.  Under  the  tyrants  (Kypselo$, 
B.C.  657-629-,  Periander^  B.C.  629-585^  uad.  Psammetichot,  murdered  in  B.C. 
582),  who  depended  on  the  people  for  support,  Corinth  was  mightiest  and 
its  people  happiest.  Under  the  restored  rule  of  the  oligarchy  the  Corin- 
thians, who  had  but  little  warlike  ambition  and  had  taken  but  a  modest 
share  in  the  Persian  wars,  attached  themselves  more  and  more  closely 
to  Sparta,  in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  irresistible  advance 
of  Athens.  It  was  Corinth  that  specially  instigated  Sparta  to  the  decisive 
trial  of  strength  with  Athens.  But  the  greatness  of  Corinth  was  already 
on  the  wane  when  the  overthrow  of  its  rival  in  B.C.  404  (p.  19)  for  a 
moment  freed  the  dominion  of  the  seas.  The  so-called  Corinthian  War 
(B.C.  396-387),  in  which  Thebes,  Argos,  and  Corinth  endeavoured  to  clip 
the  wings  of  Sparta,  was  partly  waged  within  the  Corinthian  territories. 

With  the  exception  of  the  short  prosperity  of  the  Acheean  League 
(B.C.  243-222),  the  citadel  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Macedonians  from 
B.C.  335  to  B.C.  197.  After  the  declaration  of  independence  by  the  Ro- 
mans in  B.C.  196  (p.  311),  Corinth  became  the  head  of  a  new  Achaean 
League^  hut  its  rebellion  against  Rome  was  punished  (probably  at  the 
instance  of  the  commercial  party  in  the  Roman  senate)  with  the  com- 
plete destruction  of  the  city  by  the  victorious  consul  Lueiiu  Mummius. 
The  inhabitants  were  sold  Into  slavery,  its  territories  were  divided, 
and  for  a  hundred  years  its  site  lay  desolate.  Csesar  refounded  the  town 
and  planted  there  a  civil  colony,  consisting  chiefly  of  freedmen,  which 
speedily  attained  a  new  prosperity,  and  became  the  seat  of  the  proconsul 
of  Achsea.  This  was  the  Corinth  that  St.  Patd  knew,  the  most  splendid 
commercial  city  of  Greece,  and  the  chosen  abode  of  luxurious  materialism 
and  frivolous  immorality.  Here  the  apostle  founded  a  community,  whose 
later  divisions  he  reproves  in  his  two  epistles  to  the  Corinthians. 

20* 
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In  the  middle  ages  Corinth  was  a  flourishing  place  and  one  of  the  centres 
of  the  silk  industry  nntil  its  capture  by  the  Sicilians  in  1406.  The  fortress 
of  Acro-Ck>rinth  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  in  1458,  was  taken  by  the 
Venetians  in  1682,  and  from  1715  till  1^1  was  again  in  Turkish  possession. 
Byron  describes  its  capture  by  the  Turks  in  1715  in  his  ^Siege  of  Ck>rinth\ 

A  visit  to  the  site  of  Old  Corinth  and  theAcro-Corinth  on  horse 
or  mule  (p.  307)  takes  5  hrs.,  there  and  back;  driving  is  practi- 
cable to  Old  Corinth  (1  hr.).  The  route  at  first  follows  the  Patras 
road,  then  diverges  to  the  left,  crosses  the  railway,  and  bears  to 
the  S.W.,  towards  Old  Corinth.  Carriages  may  keep  tdong  the  Patras 
road,  past  a  recently-excavated  Roman  villa,  until  just  short  of 
LechaBon  (see  below),  where  they  turn  to  the  left(S.)  for  Old  Corinth. 

The  village  of  Old  Corinth  (Palaea-Korinthos)  consists  of  various 
detached  hamlets.  Carriages  halt  under  a  huge  plane  tree  in  front 
of  the  village  taverns.  Close  by  is  a  small  museum  (opened  by  the 
guardian  on  application;  fee)  containing  the  sculptures  and  other 
objects  found  during  the  excavations.  Ancient  Corinth  occupied 
the  plateau  on  the  E.  and  N.  sides  of  Acro-Corinth.  Its  walls  began 
at  the  rock  of  the  citadel  and  had  a  circuit  of  40  stadia  (4-5  M.), 
or,  including  those  of  the  citadel,  85  stadia.  Walls  also  connected 
the  city  with  its  port  of  Lechaeon.  The  suburb  called  Kraneion, 
the  abode  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  who  was  visited  here  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  lay  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city. 

A  path  to  the  left  of  the  museum  leads  to  the  excavations,  which. 
were  begun  in  1896  by  the  American  School  (p.  12).  We  first  reach 
a  paved  street  (1st  cent.  A.D.),  once  flanked  with  colonnades  on 
either  side,  which  led  down  from  the  Agora  toward  Lechaeon.  Behind 
the  colonnade  on  the  W.  side  is  a  series  of  sixteen  shops,  con- 
temporary with  the  pavement  of  the  street,  while  beneath  later  walls 
on  the  E.  are  the  foundations  of  a  small  Greek  temple.  At  the  S. 
end  of  the  street,  hidden  under  a  flight  of  Byzantine  steps,  are  tho 
remains  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  the  Propylaea,  which  had  the 
form  of  a  triumphal  arch  with  three  openings.  Only  the  foundations 
of  the  last  remain. 

To  the  E.  of  the  Propylaea,  and  approached  from  the  lower  plat- 
form of  the  staircase,  is  *Peirene,  the  most  famous  city-fountain  of 
Greece,  Five  building-periods  can  be  distinguished  here:  two  Greek, 
two  Roman,  one  Byzantine.  In  the  first  (6th  cent.  B.C.)  the  over- 
hanging rock  was  supported  by  short  walls,  forming  six  chambers  into 
which  the  water  flowed  from  behind.  In  the  second  (3rd  cent.  B.C.) 
an  earlier  back  wall  was  replaced  by  panels  set  in  an  architectural 
framing  of  the  Ionic  order.  In  the  third  (1st  cent.  B.C.)  a  two- 
storied  facade,  with  round  arches  below,  was  built  in  front  of  the 
chambers.  In  the  fourth  (middle  of  2nd  cent.  A.D.)  the  earlier  court 
was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  three  apses  to  the  E.,  N.,  and  W. 
This  court  with  its  large  water-basin  was  open  to  the  sky,  while  the 
apses  were  covered  with  half-vaults.  In  this  period  everything, 
including  the  facade,  was  veneered  with  marble.  In  the  fifth  period 
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a  gallery  was  built  across  the  fagade  and  other  changes  were  made. 
To  the  N.£.  of  Peirene  is  a  colonnade  surrounding  a  court. 

On  passing  through  the  Propylaea  and  turning  to  the  right,  we 
obserTO  a  massive  foundation  of  poros  and  concrete  continuing  the 
line  of  the  Propyxa.  The  colossal  figures  in  the  museum  representing 
barbarians  belonged  to  the  structure  which  stood  on  this  foundation. 
To  the  N.  of  the  foundation  and  at  a  much  lower  level  is  a  Greek 
road,  afterwards  buried  under  Roman  filling.  Farther  to  theW.  is  a 
*  Well  House  (opened  by  the  guardian),  with  the  bronze  lions'  heads, 
from  which  the  water  flowed,  still  in  their  places.  The  access  to  it 
was  originally  on  the  level  of  the  floor  inside;  later,  in  consequence 
of  the  raising  of  the  ground,  the  present  steps  were  built,  while  the 
edge  of  the  terrace  was  decorated  with  alternate  metopes  and  triglyphs, 
a  proceeding  unique  in  Greek  architecture.  The  S.  side  of  the  spring 
is  continued  in  a  row  of  statue-bases  of  the  Greek  period,  this  area 
having  been  a  sacred  precinct.  The  N.  side  of  the  Roman  Agora, 
marked  by  the  Propylaea  and  the  massive  foundation  mentioned 
above,  is  continued  in  a  series  of  shops,  the  large  central  one  still 
retaining  its  original  vaulting.  Behind  the  shops  is  a  long  Greek 
Sloa,  repaired  in  Roman  times  and  finally  converted  into  a  closed 
building  when  the  shops  were  erected  in  front  of  it. 

Behind  the  shops  fronting  the  street  to  Lechseon,  and  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  their  colonnade,  was  a  terrace  with  halls  and  colonnades 
on  all  sides.  Underneath  the  filling  which  formed  this  terrace  are 
the  remains  of  a  Greek  building  of  a  good  period. 

An  ancient  staircase,  behind  the  long  Greek  Stoa  and  destroyed 
to  make  room  for  it,  leads  to  a  low  hill  crowned  by  an  ancient  ♦TempZc, 
probably  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  temple  was  peripteral,  with 
15  columns  on  the  sides  and  6  on  the  ends;  of  these  five  on  the 
W.  end,  with  the  two  immediately  adjoining  on  the  S.  side,  are  still 
standing,  with  part  of  their  entablature.  The  limits  of  the  temple 
and  its  internal  division  are  traceable  in  the  lines  of  foundation- 
cuttings  in  the  rock.  The  massive  proportions  of  the  monolithic 
columns  (height  23  ft.  8I/2  in.,  diameter  at  the  base  5  ft.  8 in.,  at 
the  top  4  ft.  3  in.),  their  projecting  capitals,  and  their  close  spacing 
should  be  noted.   The  temple  probably  dates  from  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 

About  80  yards  to  tho  W.  of  the  temple  is  a  mass  of  rock  (per- 
haps left  after  quarrying  the  stone  used  in  the  temple)  which  was 
hollowed  out  into  four  chambers  for  water  that  was  brought  to  them 
by  an  aqueduct.  This  was  probably  the  fountain  of  Qlauke,  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  temple  and  200  yards  distant 
are  the  scanty  remains  of  the  Theatre,  built  in  the  Greek  period  and 
repaired  under  the  Romans.  On  either  side  of  the  road  are  further 
excavations  which  have  revealed  the  W.  and  the  S.  sides  of  the  Agora. 

About  V*  M.^  to  the  N.  of  the  market-place  is  the  so-called  Batfi  of 
Aphrodite  (Xooxpo  xf,?  *A«ppo5{x7)?),  with  narrow  artificial  channels  from 
which  spring-water  flows ;  3/^  m.  to  the  E.,  towards  the  Isthniua.  are  the 
remains  of  a  Roman  Amphitheatre.  Digitized  by  GoOglv 
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The  ascent  to  tlie  top  of  **Acro -  Corintli,  possible  from  the 
W.  side  only,  may  be  made  either  on  foot  or  on  horseback  (2-3  dr.) 
in  1  hr.  (to  the  lower  entrance).  The  mediaeval  fortifications,  "which 
form  a  triple  line  on  the  side  by  which  we  enter,  have  a  circuit  of 
about  1^/2  M.  At  only  a  very  few  places  the  ancient  remains  have 
been  directly  used }  several  Venetian  cannon  still  lie  scattered  about. 
After  passing  through  the  third  gateway  we  go  straight  on  for  a  little 
way,  then  mount  to  the  left.  The  innumerable  ruins  of  small  houses 
and  the  remains  of  Greek  and  Turkish  chapels  u«te  from  the  last 
two  or  three  centuries.  In  25  min.  from  the  lower  entrance  we  reach 
the  summit  of  the  Acropolis  (1886  ft.),  where  we  notice  a  few  large 
blocks,  perhaps  from  the  temple  of  Aphrodite.  The  view  from  this 
point  was  famous  even  in  antiquity.  It  embraces  a  great  part  of  the 
mountainous  districts  on  both  sides  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  of  the 
Isthmus,  which  lies  spread  out  like  a  map  at  the  foot  of  the  observer. 

*To  the  S.  our  gaze  commands  the  valleys  stretching  towards  the 
Mountains  of  Argolis^  as  well  as  those  bare  mountain  walls  themselves, 
which  conceal  the  plain  of  Argos  and  descend  abruptly  on  the  E.  into 
the  JSaronic  Oulf.  To  the  W.  towers  the  lofty  Iforth  Arcadian  Chain^ 
with  the  snowy  Ziria  (Kyllene)^  while  in  front  of  it  a  fruitful  plain  extends 
along  the  sea  as  far  as  the  ancient  Sikyon.  To  the  K.  we  look  across  the 
town,  lying  far  below  at  our  feet,  to  the  glassy  surface  of  the  Corinthian 
Qulf^  above  which  rises  the  hilly  peninsula  of  Perachora  (the  ancient 
Peraea),  stretching  to  the  W.  from  the  Oeranean  Mts.  and  ending  in  the 
abrupt  promontory  of  Hagios  NiJcolaoi  (Sera  Akraea).  Farther  to  the  K. 
the  massive  ranges  of  Boeotia,  Phokis,  Lokris,  and  uEtolia  seem  to  join  the 
Peloponnesian  mountains,  and  to  shut  in  the  Corinthian  Gulf  like  a  great 
inland  lake.  Most  imposing  of  all  is  PamassoSy  which  rears  its  summit, 
snow-clad  until  far  on  in  the  spring,  a  few  leagues  from  the  farther  side 
of  the  gulf.  Near  it,  to  the  left,  are  the  still  loftier  Kiona  and  Vardouiia 
(Korax),  and  to  the  right  the  lower  but  boldly-shaped  Heliion,  the  hill 
of  the  Muses.  To  the  E.  spreads  the  Saronic  Gulf  with  Salamis,  JSgina^ 
and  its  smaller  islands  and  rocks,  while  beyond  is  the  Attic  peninsula, 
with  the  long  Hymettos  and  the  Mills  of  Laurion  tracing  the  horizon  as 
far  as  Sunioh"  (W.  Vischer).  In  clear  weather  Athens  is  visible  from  this 
point  i  the  Acropolis,  with  the  Parthenon,  and  the  glistening  white  walls  of 
the  royal  palace,  in  front  of  Hymettos  and  Lykabettos,  may  be  distinguished. 

As  we  descend  we  keep  close  by  the  E.  wall  in  order  to  visit  the 
(upper)  spring  of  Peirene,  about  */4  ^''  ^^om  the  summit.  This 
spring  is  said  to  have  been  bestowed  on  Sisyphos  by  the  river-god 
Asopos  for  his  having  revealed  the  hiding-place  of  the  latter's 
daughter  -^gina,  who  had  been  carried  ofif  by  Zeus.  According  to 
another  legend  it  gushed  forth  at  a  stroke  of  the  hoof  of  Pegasus. 
The  entrance  is  to  the  S.E.  of  a  long  ruined  barrack,  near  its  out- 
side stair.  We  descend  by  a  wooden  ladder  into  the  well-house, 
which  was  covered  with  a  vault  even  in  Roman  times ;  on  the  pilasters 
are  a  few  ancient  inscriptions.  The  water  is  so  clear  that  at  the 
first  glance  it  is  difficult  to  tell  how  far  it  covers  the  rocky  steps 
below.  —  Following  a  path  from  this  spring  past  the  S.  summit  of 
the  hill,  we  observe  to  the  right,  not  far  from  the  highest  gateway 
and  beside  the  lower  part  of  a  minaret,  a  large  cistern  (16  ft.  deep, 
98  ft.  long,  and  32  ft.  broad),  a  huge  relic  of  the  Roman  period. 
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To  the  S.W.  of  Acio-Corinth,  on  the  other  side  of  a  deep  depres- 
sion, is  the  slightly  lower  height  of  Pcnteskouphia,  also  crowned 
by  a  small  fortress.    To  the  S.  rises  Mt  Skona  (2305  ft.) 

The  Ship  Canal^  which  was  cat  across  the  Isthmas  of  Corintli  in 
1881-93  at  a  cost  of  60  million  francs  (24,000,000  i.),  directly  con- 
nects the  Gulf  of  Corinth  with  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  so  shortens 
the  journey  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  PirsBUS  by  202  M.  (distance 
from  the  Piraus  to  the  island  of  Kephallenia  round  the  Pelopon- 
nesus 366  M.,  through  the  Canal  164  M.).  The  idea  of  cutting  a 
canal  through  the  isthmus  was  familiar  to  the  ancients,  and  was 
seriously  entertained  during  the  time  of  CsBsar,  Nero,  and  Hadrian. 
The  canal  is  4  M.  long,  76  ft.  hroad,  and  26  ft.  deep.  The  rock  in 
-which  it  is  cut  is  composed  of  friable  miocene  sandstone  and  marl 
Tinder  a  deposit  of  harder  conglomerate  with  numerous  remarkable 
dislocations.  The  canal  is  spanned  by  the  iron  bridge  (170  ft.  high) 
of  the  Athens  and  Corinth  Railway,  mentioned  at  p.  138.  Both 
entrances  of  the  canal  are  protected  by  breakwaters  with  light- 
houses. As  it  is  not  available  for  heavy  tonnage  (see  p.  4),  and 
is  nsed  only  by  the  Greek  coasting  steamers  and  other  small  craft 
(about  3000  vessels  pass  through  it  yearly),  the  dues  levied  (90  c. 
per  registered  ton,  1  fr.  per  passenger)  only  serve  to  pay  the  working 
expenses,  while  the  capital  expended  earns  no  interest. 

A  small  town,  called  Isthmid,  has  grown  up  on  both  sides  (ferry) 
of  the  E.  entrance.  Numerous  fossils  are  found  in  the  vicinity.  — 
Another  insignificant  locality,  called  Poseidonia,  is  springing  into 
existence  at  the  W.  end  of  the  canal.  It  is  reached  by  ferry  from 
the  N.  bank  (to  Loutraki  21/2  M.,  see  p.  133). 

To  the  K.  of  Isthmia  fome  unimportant  remains  indicate  the  site  of 
the  ancient  port  of  Schoinos.  —  Farther  to  the  E.  is  the  railway-station 
of  Kcaamali  (p.  133). 

Less  than  1/2  ^'  *o  t^e  S.W.  of  Isthmia  is  the  enclosure  of  the 
ancient  Isthmian  Sanctuaries,  which  has  since  1883  become  better 
known  owing  to  the  excavations  of  the  French  School  (p.  12).  The 
surrounding  wall,  of  which  only  the  lower  courses  are  now  extant, 
has  the  form  of  an  irregular  pentagon  and  closely  adjoins  the  Isth- 
mian wall  (p.  312),  with  which  in  fact  it  coincided  on  the  N.  and 
N.E.  for  a  distance  of  220  yds. ;  its  E.  side  is  shaped  like  a  halt- 
moon.  The  chief  entrance  is  on  the  N.E.  side ;  part  of  the  paving 
of  the  broad  road  leading  through  it  has  been  preserved,  and  the 
old  chariot-tracks  are  distinctly  recognisable.  There  seems  to  have 
been  a  second  entrance  on  the  W.  side,  and  a  third  opened  on  the 
S.E.,  towards  the  stadion.  The  precincts  formerly  contained  the 
temples  of  Poseidon  and  Palaemon  or  Melikertes  (the  Phoenician 
god  Melkart),  but  no  traces  of  these  have  yet  been  discovered.  They 
are  thought  to  have  lain  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Jodnnes,  in  the 
N.  part  of  the  precinct.**  The  institution  of  the  Isthmian  Games, 
which  were  held  every  two  years,  was  ascribed  to  Theseus,  and  they 
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were  therefore  especially  frequented  by  the  Athenians,  whilst  the 
Spartans  and  Eleans  avoided  them.  The  athletic  exercises  took 
place  in  the  Stadion,  now  resembling  a  mere  natural  hollow.  Here 
Alexander  the  Great  caused  himself  to  be  hailed  as  the  leader  of 
all  the  Greeks,  before  the  expedition  to  Persia  in  B.C.  336;  and 
here  in  B.C.  196  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus  announced  to  the  Greeks 
the  gift  of  independence  vouchsafed  them  by  the  Romans.  —  To  the 
W.  of  the  temple-enclosure  are  the  remains  of  a  semicircular  build- 
ing, which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Graeoo-Roman  Theatre,  Farther  to 
the  W.  is  a  tunnel,  intended,  like  a  similar  one  near  the  Isthmian 
wall,  to  carry  off  the  rain-water. 

The  famous  Isthmian  Wall,  which  ran  across  the  Isthmus,  may 
still  be  traced  for  its  entire  length,  though  in  several  places,  espe- 
cially to  the  W.,  it  no  longer  appears  above  the  earth.  Some  por- 
tions seem  to  date  from  the  most  remote  period ;  but  the  chief  re- 
mains are  not  older  than  the  restorations  under  Valerian  (3rd  cent. 
A.D.),  Justinian  (6th  cent.),  and  the  Venetians.  Close  by  the  N. 
side  of  the  wall  and  near  the  road  from  Corinth  to  Kalamaki,  beside 
a  guard-house,  may  be  traced  the  remains  of  the  Diolkos,  or  tram- 
way, on  which  small  ships  were  transported  across  the  Isthmus.  — 
The  walk  hence  to  New  Corinth  takes  1  hr.  more. 

Kenchreae^  or  Cenchrea,  the  other  E.  port  of  ancient  Corinth,  mentioned 
in  Acts,  XVIII.  18,  lay  about  3  31.  to  the  S.  of  modern  Isthmia. 


28.   From  Athens  to  Nauplia  by  Sea. 

Greek  Steauebs  of  the  MacDowall,  Goudgs,  Eomenos,  and  Papaleonardos 
Companies  (comp.  the  Synopsis  pp.  xviii  e,  f)  almost  daily,  in  12-14  hrs. 
(fare  about  IIV2  dr.),  usually  via  jEgina^  Poros^  Hydrtt,  and  Astros,  This 
line  passage  is  especially  to  be  recommended  for  the  outward  journey. 

The  Piraeus,  see  p.  95.  Boatmen  are  in  waiting  at  the  station 
(embarkation  1 ,  with  luggage  2  dr.).  —  The  steamer's  route  is 
usually  via  jEgina  (p.  124).  The  lofty  Oros  (p.  128),  conspicuous 
from  afar,  rises  at  the  S.  extremity  of  ^Egina.  Opposite  is  the  vol- 
canic peninsula  of  M^thana,  connected  with  the  Peloponnesus  by  a 
narrow  isthmus  only,  and  presenting  in  its  bold  cliffs  one  of  the 
most  characteristic  formations  on  the  coast  of  Greece.  On  its  chief 
summit,  Cheldna  (2430  ft.),  are  several  ancient  cisterns.  In 
summer  the  steamer  calls  at  Vromolimni  (inn;  4  hrs.  from  the 
Piraeus),  on  the  E.  coast  of  this  peninsula,  with  a  sulphur-spring 
(80.6°  Fahr.),  used  medicinally  both  in  antiquity  and  at  the  present 
(lay.  There  is  a  similar  spring  on  the  N.  coast.  The  ancient  town  of 
Methana  lay  on  the  S.W.  side,  not  far  from  the  present  Megaloch6ri» 
—  To  the  K.  the  cliflfs  of  Petro-Karavo  rise  from  the  sea. 

The  steamer  sails  round  the  island  of  P6ro8(12sq.M.),  the  ancient 
Kalauria,  and  (41/2  hrs.  after  leaving  the  Piraeus)  anchors  at  a  penin- 
sula facing  the  mainland  in  thu  ancient  ittand  of  Sphaeria,  near  the 
town  of —  r^  T 
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PorOB*  —  Inns.  Xbmodoohion  PbinkIps  Gbobgios,  Xkn.  tun  Xenus, 
both  kept  by  Nik.  Valiseio*^  bed  2  dr.  ^  restaurant  at  the  latter. 

Porosy  a  town  with  4140  inhab.,  now  frequented  as  a  summer- 
resort,  was  formerly  the  chief  naval  station  of  Greece,  and  contains 
an  arsenal  and  fortifications  erected  under  the  direction  of  Bavarian 
officers.  On  Aug.  13th,  1831,  Admiral  Miaulis,  who  had  formed  with 
Maurokordatos  and  Kondouriotis  a  sort  of  rival  government  against 
President  Kapodistrias,  set  fire  to  part  of  the  Greek  fleet  here,  in 
order  to  prevent  its  delivery  into  the  hands  of  the  Russian  admiral 
Rikord,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Kapodistrias. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  about  3  M.  to  the  N.£.  of  the  town, 
are  the  remains  of  a  famous  Temple  of  Poseidon,  which  formed 
the  centre  of  the  very  ancient  *Kalaurian  Amphictyonic  League' 
among  the  sea-ports  on  the  Saronic  Gulf  and  the  Bay  of  Argolis. 
It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes,  fleeing  from  the  myrmidons 
of  Antipater,  viceroy  of  Macedonia,  poisoned  himself  on  Oct 
12th,  B.C.  322.  Excavations  carried  on  in  1894  by  the  Swedes 
Sam  Wide  and  Kjellberg  have  shown  that  the  temple  lay  within 
a  rectangular  walled  precinct  Both  the  temple  and  precinct  had 
an  entrance  on  the  N.E.,  while  the  latter  had  a  second  entrance 
on  the  S.E.  Only  scanty  remains  of  the  temple  itself  are  preserved, 
but  these  identify  it  as  a  Doric  peripteros  of  the  6th  cent,  with  12 
columns  on  the  long  sides  and  6  at  the  ends.  The  foundations  were 
of  blue  limestone,  the  colonnades  and  architrave  of  poros  stone. 
An  open  space,  surrounded  by  colonnades  and  other  buildings,  ad- 
joins the  precinct  on  the  S.W.  j  its  entrance  was  on  the  S.W.  side 
near  the  small  building.  Traces  of  the  foundations  of  a  propylaum 
have  been  discovered.  Behind  it  are  a  small  exedra  and  a  long 
colonnade  with  projecting  side-wings,  which  was  perhaps  a  bouleu- 
terion.  Farther  to  the  S.W.,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ancient  road 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  Poros,  is  a  square  building  in  which  a 
room  at  the  back  is  in  good  preservation ;  this  was  presumably  the 
meeting-place  of  some  religious  association.  —  These  buildings 
and  the  many  other  remains,  especially  on  the  terraces  below  to  the 
S.  and  E.,  point  to  the  fact  that  the  ancient  town  of  Kalauria  lay 
here  around  the  sacred  precinct.  There  is  a  beautiful  view  as  far  as 
the  Attic  and  Megarean  mountains.  —  We  may  return  by  crossing 
the  mountain  in  a  S.E.  direction  to  a  monastery  (rfmts.)  situated 
in  a  woody  gorge  above  the  S.  coast;  whence  a  carriage-road  leads 
hacks  to  the  town  in  ^/^  hr. 

On  the  mainland  opposite  Poros  are  extensive  lemon-groves  belonging 
<o  the  island.  Near  the  village  of  Damald,  about  6  M.  to  the  W.,  lie 
the  insignificant  rnins  of  the  ancient  Troezen,  an  Ionic  foundation  that 
preserved  many  of  its  peculiarities  even  after  the  Doric  immigration.  Ac- 
cording to  the  legend  Troezen  was  the  scene  of  the  tragic  death  of  the 
virtuous  Hippolytos,  who  had  been  calumniated  by  his  step-mother  Phsedra. 
His  horses,  suddenly  terrified  by  Poseidon,  rushed  wildly  along  the  shore 
and  dashed  their  master  to  pieces.  He  was  worshipped  as  a  god  in  a 
large  temple-precinct  between  the  stadion  and  the  depression  occupied  by 
tho  market-place.    The  site  of  thia  shrine  is  lielieved  to  be  occupied  by 
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tlie  sO'Called  EpUkope,  the  ruins  of  a  bishop's  residence,  where,  on  a  terrace 
supported  by  Cyclopean  walls,  are  churches  built  of  antique  blocks  and 
the  foundations  of  two  ancient  temples.  In  1899  the  line  of  the  town-wall 
of  Troezen  was  determined,  and  a  sanctuary  of  Pan  and  a  few  Roman  graves 
discovered.  Several  other  buildings  were  discovered  but  have  not  been 
identified. 

Farther  on  are  the  cliffs  of  Skyli,  the  ancient  Skyllaeon,  forming 
the  E.  spur  of  the  mountains  of  Tircezen.  The  steamer  now  enters 
the  Hermionic  Gulf^  between  the  islands  of  Hydra  and  Dokds  and  the 
mainland,  which  here  belonged  to  the  Dryopo-Doric  city  of  Her- 
midnej  a  place  of  importance  even  under  the  Roman  emperors.  The 
ruins  of  a  temple  of  Poseidon  lie  on  the  spit  of  Kastri,  a  town  with 
2510  Inhab.  (officially  styled  Hermione),  situated  quite  at  the  W. 
end  of  the  bay,  where  it  is  landlocked  by  Cape  Thermisi  on  the  N. 
and  Cape  Mouzdki  on  the  S.  —  In  II/4  hr.  after  leaving  Poros  the 
steamer  touches  at  — 

Hydra  (6200  inhab.),  the  picturesquely  situated  capital  of  the 
island  of  the  same  name  (21  sq.  M.).  Since  the  18th  cent,  the  Al- 
banian Inhabitants  of  Hydra  have  shared  with  those  of  Spetsse  and 
Psara  the  reputation  of  being  the  boldest  seamen  in  the  Levant; 
and  as  such  they  took  the  most  enthusiastic  share  in  the  Grecian 
War  of  Independence.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  three  islands, 
transformed  into  a  navy,  spread  the  insurrection  far  and  wide  over 
the  whole  Archipelago,  and  inflicted  immense  loss  on  the  Turkish 
fleet.  Andreas  Miaulis,  the  Greek  admiral,  and  LazarosKondouriotis, 
who  sacrificed  nearly  his  whole  property  for  the  cause  of  Greece, 
were  natives  of  Hydra. 

The  steamer  next  passes  the  islands  of  Dokds  (the  ancient 
Aperopia^  and  Trtkeri  and  Cape  jEmilianos  and  reaches  (1^/4  hr.) 
Sp6t88B,  with  4330  inhab.,  the  capital  of  an  island  (the  ancient 
Pityussa)  hardly  less  famous  than  Hydra  at  the  epoch  of  the  War  of 
Independence. 

After  touching  at  (Y2  ^0  Chili,  on  the  mainland,  near  which  in 
antiquity  lay  Miises  and  HaUke,  two  dependencies  of  Hermione,  the 
steamer  steers  obliquely  across  the  Bay  ofArgolis  to  (1 1/2  l^r.)  Leonidi 
(p.  346)  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Kynouria  (p.  346)  to  (V/2  hr.) 
Astros  (p.  350).  Opposite  stretches  the  Peninsula  of  Argolis,  which 
was  originally  independent  and  was  not  reckoned  apart  of  the  district 
of  Argolis  until  the  Roman  era.  Above  the  wooded  coast  of  the  latter, 
with  its  numerous  bays  and  islets,  rise  the  Didyma  (3525  ft.)  and 
( more  to  the  N.W.)  the  Arachnaeon  (p.  316). 

After  1  hr.  more  the  steamer  casts  anchor  in  the  fine,  and  always 
busy,  harbour  of  Nanplia  (p.  327),  the  entrance  to  which  is  com- 
manded by  the  small  fort  of  Bourziy  now  the  executioner's  prison. 
(In  Greece  the  executioner  is  invariably  a  convict  upon  whom  sentence 
of  death  has  been  passed  but  remitted.)  We  land  in  one  of  the 
small  boats  that  surround  the  steamer  (Y2  dr.  each  pers.,  with  lug- 
age  1  dr.);  the  boatmen  sometimes  make  exorbitant  demands. 
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29.  From  Athens  to  Vaaplia  vift  iEgina  and 
Epidanros. 

This  route  takes  three  days.  Ist  Day.  JSgina,  —  2nd  Day.  Cross  in  a 
sailing-boat  (about  15  dr.)  to  Epidavra  in  3-8  hrs. ;  visit  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  city  and  proceed  on  the  same  evening,  if  possible,  to  the  (3  hrs.) 
Hieron  (but  comp.  p.  817).  —  3rd  Day.  From  the  Hieron  to  Nauplia  in 
61/t  hrs. 

Host  travellers  visit  the  Hieron  as  an  excursion  from  Xauplia  (a  drive 
of  4  hrs.  there,  less  back ;  carr.  25*36  fr.).  An  early  start  should  he  made, 
and  refreshments  taken. 

jEgina^  see  p.  124.  From  ^Egina  travellers  should  make  an 
early  start,  as  the  daration  of  the  passage  depends  on  the  i^ind, 
and  instead  of  taking  only  3  hrs.  may  be  protracted  to  8  hrs.  or 
even  longer.  In  fine  weather  the  sail  between  the  islands,  with  the 
view  of  the  Peloponnesian  mountains,  Is  very  beautifal.  We  soon  pass 
the  little  island  of  Afetrfpi,  belonging  to  the  Convent  of  the  Panagia 
at  Argos,  and  then  Angistrij  the  ancient  Kekryphaleia,  where  the 
Athenians  gained  a  naval  victory  (p.  126).  On  the  monntain- 
slope  of  the  latter  island  lies  a  farm  ({jLeT(5Yi)  of  the  above-named 
convent;  the  chief  place  of  the  island,  Megalochdri  (i.e.  great 
village ;  260  inhab.),  is  situated  on  theN.W.  side.  To  the  S.W.  of 
Angistri  is  the  islet  of  2)<^rousa,  and  more  to  the  W.  lie  Kyra  and 
the  rocky  islet  of  Asphalatho.  Opposite,  on  the  mainland  to  the  W., 
is  the  promontory  of  Trachili]  and  to  the  left  (S.)  rise  the  wild  and 
riven  mountains  of  the  volcanic  peninsula  of  Mithana  (p.  312).  To 
the  S.  of  Trachili  and  a  little  inland,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Prankish 
castle,  lies  the  village  of  Pl&da  or  Niu-Epfdavros  (41/2  M.  from 
Epidavra),  where  on  1st  Jan.,  1822,  the  'Assembly  of  Epidauros' 
took  plaoe,  which  declared  the  independence  of  Greece  (13th  Jan.), 
and  issued  the  'Constituent  Statute  of  Epidauros'.  The  village 
has  now  1090  inhab.  and  a  busy  bazaar.  The  lemon-groves  on  the 
plain  are  the  chief  source  of  wealth. 

We  land  on  the  tongue-shaped  peninsula,  which  divides  the 
harbour  in  two  and  anciently  bore  the  town  of  Epidauros.  Near 
the  N.  bay,  where  we  disembark,  lies  the  village  of  ta  Epidavra 
or  Palaed-EpidavTOS  (500  inhab.).  Food  and  lodging  (4-5  dr.  per 
day)  may  be  had  at  the  house  of  Christos  Georgios  SakcUioSj  near  the 
chapel  of  Hagio9  NikolaoSf  which  marks  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Hera. 
Horses  should  be  hired  for  the  entire  journey  to  Nauplia. 

Epidauroi  was  the  town  of  Asklepios  (iSsculapius),  though  his 
temple  was  situated  not  in  the  town  itself,  but  to  the  W.,  on  the  road 
to  Argos  (Hieron,  p.  316).  The  original  Ionic  population  gave  way  to  the 
Dorians  after  the  return  of  the  Herakleidee.  The  situation  of  the  town 
has  always  encouraged  trade  and  shipping.  In  the  colonizing  epoch  the 
Epidaurians  took  possession  of  JEgina  (p.  124),  which  thenceforth  contin- 
ued to  be  the  chief  support  of  their  power.  They  had  colonies  also  on 
the  distant  islands  of  Ko9^  KcAydnos^  and  NUyrot.  The  alliance  between 
Epidauros  and  Corinth  was  often  very  closer  and  indeed,  after  the  fall 
of  the  powerful  tyrant  Pi'oklet,  the  former  city  became  for  a  short  time 
a  dependency  of  the  other,  at  that  time  governed  by  Periander.  Thr 
loss  of  £gina,    about   B.C.  580,   put   an  end   to   the   naval   influence   ( 
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Epidauros.    It  then  formed   an  alliance  with  Sparta,   to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  distance  between  the  cities,  it  faithfully  adhered. 

The  citadel  and  the  older  part  of  Epidauros  were  built  upon  the 
already-mentioned  peninsula,  now  called  Nisi,  between  the  bays 
of  the  harbour,  of  which  the  smaller  one  to  the  N.  is  now,  as  in 
antiquity,  the  most  used.  The  newer  and  lower  part  of  the  town  lay 
inland,  nearer  the  present  village,  but  there  is  hardly  a  trace  of  it 
to  be  seen.  It  contained  temples  to  ^^sculapius  and  to  his  wife 
Epione,  to  Dionysos,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite. 

The  road  from  the  village  to  the  peninsula  makes  a  wide  curve 
round  the  N.  bay,  passing  a  good  spring  and  some  water-works.  The 
peninsula  is  occupied  by  two  heights,  one  to  the  W.  forming  a  sort 
of  natural  outwork,  and  a  higher  one  to  the  E.,  both  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  former  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Sanct- 
uary of  Athena  Kissaea,  of  which  a  supporting  wall  still  stands.  In 
a  hollow  to  the  W.  lies  a  marble  bench.  The  Fortifications ,  which 
can  be  traced  on  both  the  heights,  in  spite  of  numerous  interruptions, 
are  built  mostly  in  the  polygonal  style.  Mediaeval  ruins  are  also 
found.  On  the  N.  verge  of  the  E.  height  are  a  number  of  graves, 
which  have  been  opened. 

From  Epidaubos  to  the  Hibbox,  3  hrs.  The  route  traverses 
the  N.  part  of  the  fertile,  grain-growing  plain  of  Epidauros,  which 
lies  at  the  foot  of  a  semicircle  of  grey  mountains.  Near  a  mill  it 
turns  to  the  W.  into  the  gap  in  the  mountain-chain,  through  which 
the  ancient  road  to  Argos  ran.  The  valley  is  watered  by  a  brook  and 
the  slopes  on  both  sides  are  thickly  covered  with  brushwood.  Im- 
mediately in  front  rises  the  bare  and  lofty  Arachnaeon  (now  called 
Arna"),  the  chief  mountain  in  the  Argive  peninsula.  The  highest 
peak  (3930  ft.),  now  named  Hagios  Elias,  was  the  site  of  altars  tt> 
Zeus  and  Hera,  where  sacrifices  and  prayers  for  rftin  were  made.  A 
little  farther  on  our  route  turns  to  the  S. ,  quits  the  direct  road  to 
Ligourio(p.320),  and  passes  through  a  long  rocky  gorge  into  a  narrow 
valley,  which  still  bears  the  name  of  Hieron. 

The  Hier6n  of  Epidauros  was  the  most  celebrated  seat  of  the  cult 
of  jEsculapius  (Asklepios)^  the  god  of  healing,whom  KoroniSy  daughter 
of  Phlegyas,  is  said  to  have  borne  to  Apollo,  on  the  neighbouring 
mountain  of  Titthion  (p.  317).  Nearly  all  the  sanctuaries  of  ^Es- 
culapius  throughout  the  entire  Greek  world,-  including  those  at 
Athens  (p.  31),Pergamon,  and  Smyrna,  traced  their  origin,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  this  shrine;  and,  indeed,  the  sacred  serpent  of  the  god, 
which  accompanied  all  the  Epldaurian  colonies,  was  actually  carried 
as  far  as  distant  Rome,  during  a  destructive  pestilence.  In  connection 
with  the  temple  was  a  celebrated  hospital,  with  dwellings  for  the 
priests  (physicians)  and  the  patients,  buildings  for  gymnastic  and 
musical  exercises,  and  other  appliances.  Those  who  were  cured 
testified  their  gratitude  by  votive  offerings  and  inscriptions.  The 
sacred  treasury  was  plundered  several  times,  notably  on  one  occasion 
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by  certain  Ciliciau  pirates,  and  in  B.C.  87  by  Sulla,  who  devoted  tbo 
spoil  to  tbe  payment  of  his  soldiers.  On  the  other  hand  Antoninus 
Pius,  afterwards  Roman  emperor,  caused  baths  and  temples  to  be 
erected  here  in  the  first  half  of  the  2nd  century  of  our  era. 

The  almost  level  valley,  which  we  enter  from  the  N. ,  is  dotted 
with  clumps  of  trees  and  shrubs,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  and  8. 
by  small  and  generally  dry  water- courses.  The  hill  to  the  N.  is 
the  above-mentioned  Titthion,  or  *Goat  Mountain',  on  which  the 
goats  of  the  herd  Aresthanas  gave  nourishment  to  the  new-born 
Asklepios.  To  the  S.E.  rises  Mt.  Kynortioriy  on  the  central  peak 
of  which,  in  the  district  now  called  Charani^  stood  an  ancient 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  Maleatas. 

We  ride  through  the  valley  to  the  S.  and  strike  the  road  from 
Nauplia,  which  leads  direct  to  the  conspicuous  theatre.  The  keeper 
of  the  excavations  lives  beside  the  museum  (p.  320)  to  the  W.  of 
the  theatre.  He  unlocks  also  the  TraveUcra'  Boom^  where  lunch 
may  be  taken  and  where  the  night  may  be  spent  if  the  traveller  be 
provided  with  wraps. 

The  ♦Theatre,  which  lies  on  a  spur  of  the  Kynortion,  beyond 
the  water-course  to  the  S.,  is  the  best  preserved  Greek  structure  of 
the  kind.  Like  the  Tholos  (p.  316)  it  was  built  by  the  younger  (or 
perhaps  the  third?)  PolykleitoSy  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C., 
and  it  excelled  all  other  Greek  theatres  in  beauty  and  richness. 
The  ground-plan  of  the  main  divisions  was  left  unaltered  by  the 
slight  alterations  in  the  Roman  period.  Its  acoustic  properties  are 
admirable. 

The  AoDiTORioM  {Cavea^  xoUov),  facing  to  the  N.N.W.,  waa  divided 
by  a  broad  passage  (Didzoma)^  halfway  up,  into  a  lower  section  con- 
taining 32  rows  of  seats,  and  an  upper  section  with  20  rows.  Besides 
these,  there  were  three  rows  of  seats  of  honour,  two  being  in  the  diazoma 
(separated  by  a  passage  6'ft.  broad),  and  the  other  below,  at  the  edge 
of  the  orchestra.  The  lower  section  of  seats  is  divided  into  13  wedge- 
shaped  divisions  (Kerhides)  and  the  upper  into  25,  by  flights  of  steps 
2  ft.  broad.  The  highest  row  of  seats  is  193  ft.  from  the  orchestra,  and 
74  ft.  above  it.  Behind  it  a  passage,  7  ft.  broad,  ran  along  the  outside 
wall  of  the  building  (2  ft.  thick),  of  which  the  foundations  alone  now 
remain.  In  front,  at  the  lower  angles  of  the  cavea,  this  wall  was  con- 
tinued to  the  orchestra  by  means  of  the  so-called  Analemmata^  terminating 
on  both  sides  in  'antee'  on  which  formerly  stood  statues.  Adjacent  were 
the  Parodoi^  or  entrances  to  the  orchestra. 

The  OscHBSTBA,  a  circular  space  39i/z  ft.  in  diameter,  was  surrounded 
with  a  stone  parapet  which  was  continued  in  front  of  the  stage,  a  unique 
arrangement.  It  was  farther  separated  from  the  auditorium  by  a  flagged 
passage.  8  inches  lower,  which  served  also  to  carry  off  rain-water.  The 
floor  01  the  orchestra  consisted  of  earth  beaten  hard.  Exactly  in  the 
middle  stands  a  cylindrical  stone,  2  ft.  4  in.  thick,  with  its  upper  surface 
hollowed  out,  said  to  be  the  altar  of  Dionysos.  This  was  the  Thymeli^ 
on  the  steps^  of  which  the  actors  could  mount.  The  square  space  between 
the  Thymdle  and  the  proskenion  (see  below)  was  the  stage  proper  for 
tiie  actors  and  chorus. 

The  Stage,  which  has  been  freed  from  later  additions  and  is  in 
comparatively  good  preservation,  appears  still  to  preserve  the  original  plan 
so  far  as  the  chief  foundation  walls  are  concerned,  although  the  restora 
tion  in  the  N.W.  corner  and  the  whole  upper  part  of  the  building  dat( 
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from  Roman  times.  It  consisted  of  a  main  building  (Skene)  at  the  back, 
of  the  decorative  wall  (Proikenion)  formerly  adorned  witii  14  Ionic 
pilasters,  and  of  the  wings  or  ParoMkenia  (comp.  p.  29).  The  stone  pro- 
skenion  was  one  story  in  height  (abont  11  ft.)  and  had  a  permanent  door 
in  the  centre.  The  Paradoi  served  as  additional  entrances  for  the  actors. 
In  the  Greek  period  the  Periaitoi  (revolving  stands  with  side- scenes) 
probably  stood  at  the  front  ends  of  the  paraskenia;  in  the  Roman  period 
these  ends  were  left  open.  According  to  H.  Kawaidias  the  bases  now 
standing  there  supported  statues  of  Hygieia  and  Livia.  At  the  sidesof  the 
paraskenia  are  steep  inclined  planes  leading  to  the  roof  of  the  proskenion ; 
these  cannot  have  been  intended  for  the  actors,  but  for  the  hoisting  of 
machinery. 

The  excavations  of  the  ArchaBological  Society  (p.  12),  carried 
on  since  1881  under  the  direction  of  M.  KaYvadias,  have  brought 
to  light  the  greater  part  of  the  sacred  enclosure. t 

The  so-called  Katagogion,  the  large  Greek  *huilding  immedi- 
ately to  the  S.E.  of  the  theatre  and  the  museum,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  brook,  was  probably  a  house  of  entertainment  for  strangers, 
fitted  with  baths.  It  embraced  4  courts  and  160  rooms.  —  Adjoining 
It  on  the  W.  are  a  small  rectangular  building,  supposed  to  be  a  bath, 
and  the  Greek  Oymnasium,  the  court  of  which  is  surrounded  by 
colonnades.  Built  into  the  latter  is  a  small  Roman  Odeion,  or  covered 
theatre.  A  Propylaeum  (gateway^,  adjoining  the  N.  wall  of  the 
Gymnasium,  leads  straight  in  the  direction  of  the  temple  of  Askle- 
pios,  but  only  its  fine  pavement  of  large  flags  is  preserved.  To  the 
right  of  the  sloping  approach  to  the  propylaeum  is  a  large  building 
of  uncertain  signification,  described  by  some  authorities  as  the  Stoa 
of  Kotys,  used  as  a  Palaestra.  The  small  cella  adjacent  on  the  N.,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  a  shrine  of  Themis.  Straight  in  front  of  the 
propylsBum  is  the  small  Temple  of  Artemis^  paved  with  blocks  of 
reddish  stone.  The  house  immediately  to  the  N.,  in  front  of  this 
temple,  was  probably  the  Priests'  Residence,  Kavvadias  considers  the 
temple-like  building  to  the  left  (W.)  of  the  temple  of  Artemis  to 
be  the  Epidoteion,  or  sanctuary  of  the  attendant  spirits  assigned  to 
the  god  iEsculapius.  To  the  N.  of  this,  and  about  23  ft.  from  the 
temple  of  ^sculapius,  is  t  substructure  of  limestone  slabs  which, 
judging  from  the  shape  of  the  cramps,  dates  back  to  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
This  probably  bore  the  Altar  of  yEsculapius,  around  which  votive 
oiferings  were  placed. 

The  Temple  op  iEsouLAPius,  a  Doric  perlpteros ,  27  yds.  long 
and  14^2  yds.  broad,  was  erected  at  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury. The  parallel  slabs  supported  the  pavement  of  the  exterior 
colonnade.  On  the  E.  it  was  approached  by  an  inclined  plane.  The 
pavement  was  of  limestone,  the  superstructure  of  poros  stone,  with 
the  exception  of  a  sima  of  Pentellc  marble.  The  chryselephantine 
image  of  the  god,  by  Thrasymedes  of  Pares,  still  existed  in  the  time 
of  Pausanlas.  Numerous  fragments  of  the  pediment-sculptures  haTc 
been  recovered  and  are  now  in  Athens  (p.  81).   The  E.  group  re- 
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presented  a  battle  of  Centaurs,  the  W.  group  a  fight  between  nude 
warriors  and  Amazons.   Figures  of  Nereids  also  occur. 

To  the  W.  of  the  temple  the  interesting  lower  portion  of  the 
♦Tholob  has  been  brought  to  light.  This  was  a  circular  structure 
107  ft.  in  diameter,  which  was  erected  by  the  architect  of  the  theatre 
(p.  317)  at  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  and  excited  the  warm  ad- 
miration of  the  ancients.  It  is  mentioned  as  *Thymele',  i.e.  sacri- 
flcial  spot,  in  an  ancient  statement  of  accounts.  A  circular  platform, 
carefully  constructed  of  large  blocks  of  conglomerate,  served  here  as 
the  stylobate  or  common  base  for  two  concentric  series  of  columns, 
of  which  the  exterior  ring  was  Doric,  wMle  the  interior  ring  showed 
the  combination  —  quite  unusual  at  so  early  a  period  —  of  Ionic 
details  with  Corinthian  capitals.  The  nature  of  the  architrave  is 
evident  from  the  scattered  fragments  still  to  be  seen.  Three  other 
circular  walls,  connected  with  each  other  by  beams,  and  interrupted 
by  openings,  supported  the  floor,  which  was  formed  of  flag-stones. 
The  ruin  as  it  stands  cannot,  of  course,  convey  an  adequate  Idea  of 
its  former  splendour ;  but  the  delicacy  of  the  technical  detail  in 
what  yet  remains  still  commands  admiration  and  recalls  the  elegance 
of  the  similar  parts  in  the  Erechtheion  at  Athens  (p.  62).  The 
interior  was  adorned  with  paintings  by  Pausias. 

To  the  N.  of  the  Tholos  are  the  remains  of  two  Colonnades^  with 
an  aggregate  length  of  76  yards.  That  to  the  E.  had  one  story  only, 
that  to  the  W.  two  stories,  the  groundfloor  being  reached  by  de- 
scending fourteen  steps.  In  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  E.  colonnade  is  a 
well,  55  ft.  deep,  still  containing  water.  The  two  colonnades  prob- 
ably formed  the  Enkoimeterion^  or  dormitory  for  patients,  and  the 
well  is  probably  the  ancient  Medicinal  Well  of  -^sculapius.  On  the 
E.  wall  beside  it  are  bases  for  inscriptions  by  grateful  patients 
(p.  320).  —  At  the  W.  end  of  the  colonnades  begins  the  double 
enclosing  wall  which  was  built  arround  the  central  edifices  of  the 
sanctuary  near  the  close  of  the  Roman  period. 

To  the  S.  of  this  wall,  beyond  the  present  road,  lies  the  Stadion, 
600  local  feet  (each  =  0,99  Engl,  ft)  in  length.  There  were  probably 
no  stone  seats  except  in  the  middle  of  the  longer  sides.  The  starting- 
place  at  the  E.  end  was  indicated  by  a  low  parapet  of  poros  stone, 
with  grooves  and  eleven  divisions,  bounded  at  the  ends  with  un- 
fluted  columns  on  quadrangular  bases.  The  five  Ionic  pilasters  and 
the  two  hollow  slabs  were  placed  in  front  of  it  at  a  later  date.  Both 
the  E.  and  W.  ends  of  the  stadiou  were  quadrangular ;  the  race  was 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  or  in  the  case  of  the  double  course,  there 
and  back.  A  vaulted  passage,  not  quite  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  side, 
led  to  the  sanctuary.  —  There  seems  to  have  been  a  hippodrome  in 
the  plain,  about  IY2  M.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Hieron. 

The  open  space  to  the  N.E.  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  now 
strewn  with  fragments  probably  represents  the  Orove  of  ^sculapius, 
which  was  full  of  votive  gifts,  memorial  inscriptions,  and  exedrae, 
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On  the  left  are  a  Roman  bath  and,  farther  on,  the  foundations  of  a 
temple  (called  Temple  of  Aphrodite  by  Kawadias);  opposite,  on  the 
right,  are  stose,  with  Roman  baths  behind  them,  to  the  right  of  which 
are  a  temple-like  Greek  stmcture  and  a  Roman  house.  Straight 
on,  about  200  yds.  to  the  N.  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapius  and  a  little 
short  of  the  N.  brook,  are  a  fragment  of  the  Festal  Soad  from  Epi- 
dauros  to  the  Hieron  (joined  farther  to  the  N.  by  the  road  from 
Argos),  and  the  Great  Propylaeum  of  the  Hieron.  The  pavement  and 
sloping  approaches  of  the  latter  are  of  limestone  flags ;  the  super- 
structure, in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  styles,  was  of  poros  stone 
and,  judging  by  the  execution  (especially  that  of  the  beautiful  lions' 
heads),  was  erected  a  short  time  after  the  Tholos. 

The  visitor  should  examine  a  number  of  \a.tge  Reservoirs ,  to 
which  water  is  brought  from  the  hill  to  the  E.,  and  the  well-house 
at  the  base  of  the  Titthion,  which  used  to  receive  its  water  from  a 
reservoir  made  of  stone  and  plaster,  14  paces  broad  by  45  paces  long, 
on  a  flat  hill  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  site  of  the  last  is  marked  by 
the  thick  growth  of  shrubs  round  the  edges.  In  the  Greek  period 
the  water  was  distributed  to  the  different  parts  of  the  sanctuary  by 
means  of  open  stone  channels.  Interrupted  at  intervals  by  shallow 
basins ;  under  the  Romans  pipes  of  clay  were  also  used.  —  There 
is  also  a  large  late -Roman  reservoir  on  the  Kynortion,  near  the 
shrine  of  Apollo  mentioned  on  p.  317. 

MuBBUM.  On  pedestals  in  the  centre  of  the  Main  Room  are  a  number 
of  inscriptions  referring  to  a  certain  Titus  Statilius,  who  was  overloaded 
with  honours  by  Epidauros,  Athens,  and  Sparta  t  on  the  walls,  architec- 
tnral  fragments  from  the  Tholos,  etc.  The  pedestals  in  the  Side  Room 
bear  long  inscriptions  relating  to  the  building  of  the  temple  of  iEsculapias 
and  the  Tholos*,  the  inscriptions  on  the  walls  are  those  of  grateful 
patients. 

From  the  Hibron  to  Nauplia.  about  18 Y2  M.  (carriage,  see 
p.  316).  The  road,  running  between  the  hills  of  Theokavt6  on  the 
right  and  Kotroni  on  the  left,  leaves  the  hamlet  of  Kordni  to  the 
left  and  (8/4  hr.  from  the  Hieron^  skirts  the  base  of  the  hill  on 
which  lies  the  village  of  Ligouri6  (1300  inhab.).  On  the  hill  are 
some  remains  of  an  old  wall  (^Palae6kastro*),  perhaps  a  relic  of  the 
ancient  Lessa,  which  lay  on  the  boundary  between  Epidauros  and 
Argos.  There  are  similar  ruins  farther  to  the  E.,  near  the  chapels 
of  Hagios  Taxiarchis  (to  the  right)  and  Hagios  Demetrios  (to  the 
left).  About  Y2  M-  beyond  Ligourio,  in  a  field  to  the  right,  stands 
a  chapel  of  Hagia  Marina,  with  a  few  mural  fragments,  and  a  little 
to  the  E.  are  foundations  in  the  style  of  a  Pyramid  (comp.  p.  337). 
On  the  road  itself  we  pass  an  old  well,  with  ancient  wash-troughs, 
beside  a  chapel  V2  M.  on  this  side  of  Ligourio;  then  a  chapel  of 
Hagios  Nikolaos, 

About  3  M.  beyond  Ligourio  the  old  bridle-path  vijl  Katslngri 
(p.  321)  diverges  to  the  right.  The  road  traverses  the  district  of 
Soulinarf,  passing  near  a  small  ancient  stronghold,  now  called  Ka^ 
sarmt,  with  ruins  of  massive  walls,  towers,  and  gates^  chiefly  in 
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the  polygonal  style.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  is  a  Cyclopean  bridge, 
the  vaulting  of  which  is  formed  by  projecting  courses  of  masonry. 
Some  authorities  place  the  site  of  Lessa  here  (but  comp.  p.  320). 

The  road  passes  no  more  dwellings,  with  the  exception  of  two 
khans,  until  it  reaches  Aria^  2  M.  from  Nauplia,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  an  aqueduct.  We  then  pass  the  sculptured  lion 
mentioned  at  p.  329  and  reach  Prtfnia,  a  suburb  of  Nauplia  (p.  327). 

The  abOYe-mentioned  Bbidle  Path,  about  V2  ^'*  ^^^^  the  parting  of  the 
ways,  reaches  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  little  fortress,  now  cidled  Keutrdki 
tou  Fhoniskou,  which  resemble  those  of  Easarmi.  We  next  proceed  across 
a  barren  plateau,  seamed  with  ravines,  and  making  a  slight  ddtour,  reach 
(i/s  hr.)  (lie  prettily  situated  monastery  of  Magios  Demitriot  Karakald. 
Tolerable  night-quarters  may  b6  procured  here.  After  another  full  hour 
we  pass  another  ancient  fortress,  constructed  of  large  polygonal  blocks, 
and  shortly  afterwards  (IV4  hr.  from  Hagios  Demetrios)  we  reach  KaU^iffrU 
where  we  are  still  IV4  hr.  from  Nauplia. 

30.  From  Corinth  to  Argos  and  Nauplia  by  Railway. 
Mycenee. 

40  M.  Bailway  in  28/4  hrs.  (fares  8  dr.  20,  6  dr.  50  1.;  return-ticket, 
valid  for  two  days,  14  dr.  80, 11  dr.  70 1.  \  return-ticket  from  Athens  to  Nau- 
plia, valid  for  four  days,  29  dr.  80,  22  dr.  501.).  Through-train  from  Athens 
to  Argos  twice  daily.  Passengers  from  Athens  usually  change  carriages 
at  Corinth. —  Best  views  to  the  left. 

Corinth,  see  p.  306.  —  Directly  on  emerging  from  the  town  our 
line  diverges  from  the  line  to  Patras  (R.  26)  and  beyond  the 
barracks  (on  the  left)  turns  to  the  S.  towards  the  long  chain  of  the 
Oneia  Mts,  (1910  ft.).  Near  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  to  the 
left,  lies  (3'/2M.)  Hexamilia^  where  some  tombs  with  fresco-paint- 
ings have  been  discovered,  near  the  shapeless  ruins  of  a  brick  build- 
ing of  the  Roman  period.  —  To  the  right  appears  the  steep  E.  slope 
of  Acro-Corinth  (V2  ^r.  from  Hexamilia),  surmounted  by  its  Vene- 
tian battlements ,  and  then  the  pointed  summits  of  Penteskouphia 
(p.  310)  and  the  rocky  peaks  of  the  rugged  Paloukorachi.  Farther 
on,  to  the  left,  are  chains  of  green  hills,  among  which  lies  the 
village  of  (7Y2  M.)  Athikia  (not  visible  from  the  railway),  known  as 
the  place  where  the  so-called  Tenean  ApoUo  was  found  (p.  Ixxxl). 
In  the  distance,  to  the  left,  is  the  Arachnaeon  (p.  316).  Shortly 
before  reaching  Ghillomodi  we  see  to  the  left  a  large  farm  (*me- 
tochi'),  which  belongs  to  the  convent  of  Phancromene,  hidden  in  a 
gorge  to  the  W. 

121/2  M.  Chiliomodi.  The  line  now  traverses  the  domain  of  the 
ancient  Tenea,  which  lay  2^2  M.  td  the  S.,  on  the  flat-topped  hill 
above  the  twin- villages  of  Kleniaes  (a  corruption  of  Kleonae),  and 
formerly  belonged  to  Corinth.  —  We  then  enter  the  domain  of 
Corinth's  smaU  rival,  KUonaCy  the  chief  place  in  which  is  now 
(,1672  M.)  Hagios  Yasilios  (rfmts.).  The  ancient  town  of  Kleonas 
was  situated  on  a  gentle  hill,  whi^ch  is  visible  to  the  N.W.,  rising 
firom  the  plain,  to  the  right  of  a  small  grove  of  trees ;  but  only  a 
Basdeksb^s  Greece.   3rd  Edit.  21  ^ 
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few  fragments  of  the  old  wall,  which  was  about  6  ft.  iu  thickness 
and  defended  by  towers,  now  remain.  The  ruins  which  ciown  the 
mountain-spur  rising  abruptly  aboTO  the  Tillage  of  Hagios  Yasilios 
are  those  of  a  medisYal  castle. 

The  range  is  continaed  towards  the  W.,  under  the  name  of  the 
Tteton  Mts.y  and  is  skirted  by  the  railway,  which  gradually  ascends, 
reaching  its  highest  point  at  (20  M.)  Nemea, 


The  ancient  temple  precinct  of  Nemea  lies  about  3  M.  from  the  rail* 
way-station,  where  carriages  for  Hagios  Oeorgios  (see  below ;  2-3  dr.) 
or  horses  are  sometimes  to  be  found.  The  route  crosses  the  hill 
and  then  descends  into  the  little  valley  of  Nemea  (1195  ft),  which 
produces  an  excellent  wine.  A  few  minutes  before  we  quit  the 
slope  we  notice,  to  the  right  of  the  path,  a  well  surrounded  by  silver 
poplars,  which  perhaps  may  be  the  ancient  Adrasteia,  To  the  left 
we  can  still  distinguish  the  cavea  of  the  ancient  theatre  and  tiie 
stadion.  A  cave  on  the  Korakovouni  above  these  is  popularly  | 
believed  to  have  been  the  retreat  of  the  Nemean  lion,  slain  by  I 
Hercules.  i 

The  temple  of  Zeus  at  Kemea  was  a  national  sanctuary  of  all 
the  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  and  lay  in  a  lonely  wooded  region,  far 
from  all  habitations.  It  was  peripteral,  with  six  columns  on  each 
end ;  now  only  three  columns  are  standing,  one  of  which  belonged 
to  the  E.  front,  and  the  others,  with  their  entablature,  to  the  pro- 
naos.  The  shafts  of  most  of  the  other  columns  lie  side  by  side  in 
almost  regular  order,  as  they  have  been  overturned  by  repeated 
earthquakes.  The  Nemean  Games,  held  every  two  years,  were 
founded,  according  to  the  legend,  to  commemorate  the  death  of 
Opheltes  (or  Archemoros),  son  of  the  Nemean  king  Lykourgos,  and 
were  revived  by  Hercules.  —  To  the  S.  of  the  temple  and  close  by 
the  road  are  the  ruins  of  a  mediaeval  church.  To  the  W.  is  the  vil- 
lage of  HerdkUiaj  the  new  settlement  of  the  villagers  evicted  by 
earthquakes  from  the  higher-lying  KouUomdti. 

About  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  temple  lies  the  village  of  Hagios  Qetr- 
gios^  and  3  M.  farther  on,  near  the  river  Aidpos^  are  the  insignificant  ruins 
of  Phlious,  situated  on  and  beside  a  projecting  ridge  in  the  district  of 
Bachiotisss.  The  Doric  inhabitants  of  this  little  town  permanently  main- 
tained their  independence  of  Argos  \  and  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
contributed  4000  hoplites  to  the  Spartan  army.  The  Panagia  chapel,  half- 
way up  the  hill,  with  remains  of  ancient  masonry  behind  the  ikonostasis 
and  elsewhere,  occupies  the  site  of  the  Atklepieion  or  some  other  temple. 
The  foundations  of  two  other  temples  lie  higher  up,  and  strewn  all  around 
are  fragments  of  colonnades  and  walls.  The  shape  of  a  theatre  may  be 
made  out  on  the  S.  hiU-slope.  —  From  Phlious  to  Lake  Sljftnphaloi  (5>/4  hrs.), 
see  p.  314.  ^__ 

Beyond  the  station  of  Nemea  the  railway  slowly  descends  to  the 
Pass  of  Dervenaki^  across  which  the  ancient  road  from  Corinth  to 
Naaplia  also  led.  On  Aug.  6th,  .1822,  the  Turkish  troops  under 
Dramalis,  marching  from  Corinth  to  Nauplia,  were  met  at  this  point 
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by  the  Greeks  under  Kolokotronis  and  Nikitas,  bnt  succeeded  in 
forcing  their  passage,  though  with  heavy  loss. 

As  we  enter  the  plain  of  Argolls  we  see,  to  the  left,  the  hare 
and  massive  summits  of  the  Hagios  EUas  and  the  Szdra,  between 
which  Mycens  is  situated.  The  sea  near  Nauplia  soon  comes  in  sight. 
The  plain  is  far  from  fertile,  except  at  its  verges  (Homer :  tcoXu- 
Si^j'iON,  liric6poTov  "ApYOC,  the  thirsty,  horse-rearing  Argos).  On  the 
W.  it  is  bounded  by  the  ArtemUion  {68i6  ft.)  and  other  mountains. 

27V2  ^*  Xyoenes-Phiohtia  (rfmts.  at  the  station).  The  village 
of  Phichtia  lies  to  the  right  of  the  railway,  near  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  watch-tower.  Mycenae  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  Hagios  Elias,  on 
a  hill,  the  first  easy  slope  of  which  is  continued  by  a  steeper  ascent 
to  the  sharply-deflned  plateau  on  the  top.  The  spur  at  the  W.  base 
of  the  Szara  was  the  site  of  the  Hereon  (p.  335). 


A  *VisiT  TO  Mtcbn^  and  back  takes  31/2  ^'s.  on  foot.  An 
embankment  leads  to  the  N.  from  the  station  to  (IV2  M.)  the  little 
Albanian  village  of  Charvati,  where  the  custodian  (cp6Xa5)  of  the 
antiquities  of  Mycenae  resides,  near  the  small  museum.  He  accom- 
panies Tisitors  to  the  ruins  [fee  1-2  dr.).  Travellers  may  obtain 
fair  accommodation  at  the  Xenodochfon  Horaea  EMne  tou  Menelaoii 
or  at  the  museum. 

MycensB  lies  at  the  entrance  to  a  glen  between  the  two  sum- 
mits of  Hagios  EUas  (2460  ft.)  on  the  N.  and  Szdra  (1970  ft.)  on 
the  S.  Travellers  do  not  catch  sight  of  the  ruins  rising  in  the  angle 
of  the  mountain  until  they  are  rather  near  (comp.  Homer,  fJ.u^(j[j 
"Ap^eo;,  *in  the  innermost  corner  of  Argos').  The  rubbish-heaps 
that  disfigure  the  S.W.  side  of  the  walls  were  thrown  up  during 
the  excavations  by  Dr.  Heinrich  Schliemann^  whose  rich  discoveries 
(p.  76)  again  attracted  attention  to  this  remote  corner. 

Peneui  is  the  legendary  founder  of  Mycenee  and  is  said  to  have 
raised  its  massive  walls  with  the  help  of  Cyclopes  from  Lycia.  His  great- 
great-grandson  was  Stheneloif  whose  son  £uryttheus  obtained  the  lordship 
instead  of  Hercules,  in  consequence  of  his  birth,  through  Hera's  influ- 
ence, having  taken  place  before  that  of  the  hero.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Pelops,  who  afterwards  ruled  here,  traeed  their  descent  from  the 
famons  Phrygian  king  Tantalos.  They  are  said  to  have  inherited  the 
town  and  its  domains  after  the  death  of  Eurystheus ;  but  it  is  perhaps 
more  probable  that  the  foreign  immigrants  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  place  by  force.  MycensB  was  the  scene  of  the  terrible  legend  of  the 
qaarrels  of  Atreu^  and  Thi/estet,  the  sons  of  Pelops ;  and  Agamemnon^  the 
son  of  Atreus,  had  his  seat  here,  described  by  Homer  as  •well-built* 
(ioxT{fitvov  uToXCeOpov,  II.  11.  69)  and  'abounding  in  goW  (uoXo'xpodO?, 
il.  vji.  180 -,  Od.  III.  305).  Agamemnon  appears  not  only  as  prince  of  the 
district  round  Mycenee  but  also  as  the  chief  and  leader  of  all  the  Greeks 
of  the  mainland  and  islands,  at  whose  head  he  sailed  against^  Troy. 
After  his  return  he  was  murdered  by  jEgiithos^  the  lover  of  his  wife 
Klvtaemne»lra\  but  although  Orestes^  Agamemnon's  only  son,  avenged  his 
father's  death  when  he  had  grown  up,  the  legend  does  not  represent  him 
as  having  regained  the  throne.  The  Pelopidse  were  probably  conquered 
by  the  immigrating  Herakleidae.  The  might  of  Mycense  had  dwindled  long 
before  the  dawn  of  history.    Among  those  who  fell  at  Thermopylee,  how- 
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ever,  80  Mycensans  are  mentioned ;  and  at  the  battle  of  Plateea  the  united 
contingent  from  My  cense  and  Tiryns  included  about  200  Hycenaeans  (comp. 
p.  330).  Both  thefte  citiea  suffered  the  same  fate,  in  being  destroyed  by  the 
Argives  in  B.C.  4B3.  Since  that  time  the  ruins  of  the  town  have  remained 
in  their  lonely  situation  very  much  as  we  now  find  them,  as  is  indicated 
by  a  comparison  with  the  description  of  Pausanlas  (p.  cxxzi),  although 
we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Mycenee  was  inhabited,  albeit  scantily,  in 
the  2nd  cent.  B.C. 

The  ancient  city  included  not  only  the  Acropolis,  the  seat  of 
the  ruling  family,  but  also  an  extensive  Lower  City,  spreading 
over  the  entire  hill,  which  is  crossed  by  a  sharp  ridge  of  rock. 
This  lower  city  was  probably  not  fortified  until  the  6th  cent.  B.C. 
Of  the  remains  here  the  most  important  are  the  subterranean  domed 
sepulchral  chambers,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  when  their 
real  character  had  been  forgotten,  passed  for  treasuries.  The  connec- 
tion of  the  two  largest  with  Agamemnon  and  Klytaemnestra  is  quite 
erroneous ;  in  myth,  poetry,  and  art  the  tomb  of  the  former  is  always 
represented  as  a  simple  tumulus  with  a  stele  (comp.  p.  326). 

The  route  from  Charvati  (1/2  hr.)  skirts  a  ruinous  Turkish  aque- 
duct affording  a  view  to  the  E.  of  the  ravine  of  Qouvia^  where  the 
Cyclopean  ruins  of  a  bridge  indicate  the  end  of  the  festal  road 
from  the  Heraeon.  Farther  on  we  see  to  the  left  below  us  the  K&to^ 
Pigadi,  a  much  frequented  fountain  with  remains  of  ancient  masonry. 
Beyond  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Oeorgios  we  follow  a  side-path  de- 
scending slightly  to  the  right  to  the  so-called  ^Treasury  of  Atreus 
or  Tomb  of  Agamemnorh,  the  most  striking  of  these  underground 
buildings.  Aithough  known  from  very  ancient  times  this  has  only 
recently  been  completely  exhumed  by  the  Greek  Archaological 
Society.  The  entrance  or  'drolnos'  (now  closed  by  a  grated  door)  is 
a  cutting  in  the  earth,  19  ft.  wide  and  115  ft  long,  the  sides  of 
which  are  supported  by  carefully  built  walls  of  breccia.  The  door 
leading  to  the  interior,  1 71/2  ft.  high,  8  ft.  wide  at  the  top,  and 
8Y2  ^t-  *t  ^^^  t>ase,  is  surmounted  by  a  lintel  formed  of  two  blocks  of 
stone,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  nearly  30  ft.  long,  16  ft.  broad,  and 
over  3  ft.  thick  (with  a  weight  estimated  at  113  tons).  The  opening 
or  niche  in  the  wall  above,  made  to  reduce  the  weight  resting  ou 
the  lintel,  was  once  concealed  by  an  ornamented  reddish  slab,  of 
which  fragments  have  been  found.  On  the  right  and  left  lie  bases 
which  supported  ornamented  columns  of  coloured  marble.  The  in- 
terior is  an  elegant  and  artistically  constructed  apartment  in  the 
shape  of  a  beehive,  about  50  ft.  high  and  with  a  floor-diameter  of 
about  the  same.  In  contrast  to  the  usual  method  of  building  a  dome, 
according  to  wMcIl  the  stones  are  wedge-shaped  and  the  joints  run 
in  the  direction  of  the  centre  of  the  building,  the  side  walls  of  this 
edifice  are  formed  of  33  horizontal  circular  courses,  gradually  be- 
coming narrower  as  they  ascend.  Some  of  the  stones  have  fallen 
from  the  roof,  so  that  enough  light  now  enters  to  allow  us  to  examine 
the  interior.  From  the  3rd  course  upwards  we  observe  holes  bored 
in  the  stones  in  regular  order.    In  some  of  these  bronze  nails  have 
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Ijeen  found,  which  were  used  to  fasten  metal  rosettes.  A  doorway 
about  9  ft.  high,  similar  to  the  other,  leads  from  the  large  chamber 
into  the  tomb  proper,  a  dark  square  chamber,  which  was  originally 
Hned  with  slabs  of  alabaster. 

About  V3  M>  farther  on  by  the  main  path,  opposite  the  W.  side 
of  the  citadel,  lies  another  vaulted  sepulchre,  known  as  the  Treasury 
of  Klytaemnestra,  partially  excavated  by  Mrs.  Schliemann  in  1876 
and  completely  exhumed  by  the  Archaological  Society  in  1891-92. 
Its  doorway  (drfimos)  and  whole  arrangement  resemble  those  of  the 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  but  it  is  in  much  worse  repair  and  the  upper 
part  has  fallen  in.  Beneath  the  dromos  passes  a  channel  to  drain  the 
tomb;  and  in  front  of  the  entrance  to  the  interior  are  two  pilasters. 
—  The  other  five  vaulted  tombs,  the  positions  of  which  are  indicat- 
ed on  the  Plan,  are  in  a  still  more  dilapidated  condition  and  of  much 
moire  primitive  construction. 

"We  now  turn  to  the  •Acropolis,  which  was  surrounded  by 
a  massive  wall,  still  tolerably  well-preserved  in  its  whole  circuit. 
The  gap  above  a  precipitous  part  of  the  hill  on  the  S.  side  was 
perhaps  never  protected  by  a  wall.  The  blocks  of  stone  are  not, 
like  those  of  Tiryns  (p.  830),  all  undressed,  but  In  many  cases  hewn 
into  polygonal  shapes  or  (at  the  gates)  even  squared. 

From  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  citadel  a  passage  (33  ft.  broad  and 
50  ft.  long)  between  walls  leads  to  the  principal  entrance,  the  famous 
*Oate  of  the  Lions,  The  walls  of  this  passage  are  built  of  squared 
stones,  which  are  so  placed  that  the  vertical  joints  of  each  course  are 
in  a  line  with  each  other,  a  peculiarity  not  found  in  the  other  build- 
ings, where  on  the  contrary  the  vertical  joints  are  each  capped  by  a 
stone  In  the  course  above.  The  S.  wall  is  strengthened,  in  the  usual 
fashion  (comp.  pp.  118,  330)  by  a  tower-like  erection.  The  door- 
way, 101/2  ft.  high,  IOV4  ft.  wide  below  and  91/2  ft*  above,  is  formed 
of  two  slightly  sloping  doorposts  supporting  a  huge  lintel  (I672  ft* 
long,  8  ft.  broad,  and  over  8  ft.  thick  in  the  middle).  In  the  jambs 
and  in  the  lintel  and  sill  there  are  holes  which  were  used  In  closing 
and  fastening  the  doors.  The  triangular  opening  left  in  the  wall 
immediately  above  the  lintel  to  reduce  the  superincumbent  weight, 
is  concealed  by  an  ornamental  slab  of  brownish  limestone  (10  ft. 
high,  12  ft.  broad  at  the  base,  and  2  ft.  thick),  bearing  the  famous 
relief.  It  represents  two  lions,  of  a  somewhat  heraldic  appearance, 
reared  on  their  hind  legs  with  their  fore-paws  resting  on  the  broad 
pedestal  of  a  smooth  column,  the  curious  capital  of  which  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  origin  of  Greek  architecture. 
The  lions  were  represented  as  looking  towards  those  approaching  the 
gate,  but  their  heads,  which  were  made  of  separate  pieces  (perhaps 
of  metal),  are  now  wanting.  Similar  lions  have  been  discovered  in 
Asia  Minor,  a  fact  that  seems  to  corroborate  the  legend  of  the  origin 
of  the  Pelopidffi  (p.  323).   Comp.  p.  Ixx. 

Qn  passing  through  the  doorway  we  cross  ^.  ||*e^<^®(9l3^Q'tfe  ^* 
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square  behind  it,  wMeh  was  closed  by  a  second  door,  now  in  rnins. 
A  retaining-wall,  on  the  left,  here  divides  the  upper  part  of  the  Acro- 
polis from  the  terrace  on  the  right,  which  was  not  included  in  the 
citadel  until  the  construction  of  the  lion-gate.  Beneath  a  thick  layer 
of  rubbish  on  this  terrace  Schliemann  discovered  in  1876-77  the  re- 
markable Royal  Tombs^  which  had  been  united  in  a  kind  of  hereon 
on  the  erection  of  the  new  wall.  The  circular  space  (over  80  ft.  in 
diameter)  in  which  these  were  found,  was  enclosed  by  a  double  circle 
of  upright  stone  slabs,  covered  with  horizontal  slabs,  of  which  six 
still  retain  their  original  position.  The  walls  of  smaller  stones  filling 
up  the  spaces  between  these  were  removed  in  the  course  of  the  ex- 
cavations. Entrance  was  obtained  by  an  opening  on  the  N.  side,  formed 
by  obliquely  placed  slabs.  The  graves,  of  which  five  were  opened  by 
Schliemann  and  a  sixth  by  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  12),  were 
hewn  perpendicularly  in  the  rock  and  contained  altogether  the  bones 
of  seventeen  persons.  They  were  marked  by  nine  steles,  and  may 
therefore  be  the  tombs  shown  to  Pausanias  as  the  tombs  of  Aga- 
memnon and  his  family.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of  gold  and 
other  ornaments  were  found  in  the  graves.  Probably  the  bodies  had 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  fire  before  or  at  burial. 

The  walls  farther  to  the  S.  appear  to  have  belonged  to  a  dwelling- 
house.  The  hut  of  the  keeper  commands  a  good  survey  of  the  ruins. 

The  triangular  ground-plan  of  the  fortifications,  with  the  apex 
pointing  E.  to  the  ravine,  can  be  well  seen  from  the  Summit  of  the 
Acropolis  (910  ft.)  to  which  we  now  ascend.  On  the  N.  and  S.E.  the 
Acropolis  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  mountain  by  deep  ravines, 
containing  water-courses  (generally  dry)  which  farther  down  bound 
for  a  short  distance  the  lower  town  also.  Excavations  begun  here 
in  1887  have  brought  to  light  part  of  a  Palace j  resembling  that  at 
Tiryns,  the  S.  end  of  which  has  been  swept  away  by  a  landslip.  A 
flight  of  steps  ascends  to  the  court,  off  the  right  side  of  which  open 
a  vestibule,  an  ante-room,  and  the  men's  apartment.  In  the  middle 
of  the  last  is  an  altar.  At  a  later  date  (ca.  6th  cent.)  a  temple  of 
Athena  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  palace.  Several  archaic 
sculptures  in  poros  stone  (now  in  Athens)  found  in  this  vicinity  are 
perhaps  remains  of  the  metopes  of  the  temple.  On  the  W.  and  S.W. 
sides  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Acropolis  are  several  chambers,  one 
of  which  contains  a  number  of  earthen  vessels  for  holding  stores, 
sunk  into  the  earth.  A  well-preserved  flight  of  steps  ascends  from 
these  chambers  to  the  top  of  the  rock.  —  Ancient  cisterns  and  traces 
of  conduits  occur  at  various  points.  —  The  view  extends  over  the 
entire  Argolic  plain  as  far  as  the  Larisa  (p.  334)  and  the  sea. 

We  now  descend  to  the  small  Postern,  which  we  see  below  us 
on  the  N.  side.  Its  exterior  approach  is  peculiarly  placed  so  that  the 
walls  could  command  only  the  shielded  left  side  of  assailants.  Be- 
tween this  postern  and  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  castle  a  passage  leads 
through  the  wall,  ending  at  a  subterranean  reservoir,  about  40  yds. 
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farther  on,  wMch  receiyes  its  water  from  a  spring  to  the  N.E.,  and 
ii  named  by  Pansanias  the  Perstia  FouiUain.  —  A  footpath  leads 
round  the  outside  of  the  walls  to  the  Gate  of  the  Lions.  The  entire 
district  to  the  N.  and  W.  of  Myeena  is  dotted  with  gronps  of  rock- 
tombs,  of  which  oyer  100  have  been  examined  with  most  interest- 
ing results. 

As  the  train  proceeds,  the  fortified  height  of  the  Palamidl  and 
the  low  Acropolis  of  Nauplia  come  into  sight  on  the  S.  Beyond 
(29  M.)  Kouttopodi  the  railway  crosses  the  Panitta,  the  ancient 
InachoSj  by  means  of  an  iron  bridge,  and  just  before  reaching  Argos, 
it  passes  over  the  broad  and  stony  channel  of  the  Xeridty  the  ancient 
Charadros^  which  lay  like  a  moat  in  front  of  £.  fortifications  of 
ancient  Argos. 

33  M.  Argos,  see  p.  332.  Carriage  to  the  (i/2  M.)  town,  1  dr. 
—  The  main  line  goes  on  to  Tripolis,  see  p.  339. 

Argos  is  connected  with  Nauplia  by  means  of  a  branch-railway, 
with  seven  trains  daily.  The  intermediate  stations  are  (35i/2  M.  from 
Corinth)  Dalamandra  and  (37^2  M.)  Tiryns,  situated  close  to  the 
high-road  between  Argos  and  Nauplia  and  near  the  ancient  fortress 
(see  p.  330). 

40  M.  Nauplia,  see  below.  The  station  is  situated  at  the  N. 
base  of  the  Palamidi,  near  the  suburb  of  Pronia,  and  not  far  from 
the  E.  city-gate. 

31.  Nauplia.  Tiryns.  Argos. 

NaiMlia  is  the  best  headquarters  for  excursions  to  Tiryns.  the  fferaeon, 
Argos^  Mycenae  (p.  328),  and  the  Hieron  of  Ikddauros  (p.  316).  —  Those 
who  hire  a  Carbiage  (see  below)  for  the  whole  day  may  drive  viH  Ti- 
rytu  and  the  Meraeon  to  Charvati  (3  hrs.),  visit  Mycenae  on  foot  (21/2  hrs.), 
and  drive  from  Charvati  to  Argos  (2-2V2hr8.)  and  thence  to  Nauplia  in 
1V«  hr.  more  (or  take  the  evening-train  from  Argos  to  Nauplia,  25  min.).  — 
Provisions  should  be  taken. 

Nauplia.  —  Hotels.  A  bargain  should  be  made  as  to  charges,  which 
are,  of  course,  lower  out  of  the  travelling  season.  *H6tel  deb  Etrangebs 
(Xenodochion  tdn  Aendn)^  on  the  quay,  with  a  branch  in  the  Platfa,  R., 
L.j  A  B.  372  fr.,  pens.,  incl.  wine,  lo  fr.  (in  gold)*,  Hotel  dk  MygAnes 
(PI.  b),  R.,  L,  «K  A.  4  fr.  (in  gold)^  H6t.  HsBMfis  (PI.  c),  a  little  cheaper; 
Hot.  d  Eobope,  bed  from  2  dr.,  well  spoken  of;  these  three  in  the  Platla.  — 
Ee^taurantt  at  the  Hdt.  des  Strangers  and  Hdt.  de  Mycenes. 

The  Hortet  and  Carriages  here  (as  in  Argos)  are  comparatively  good. 
They  are  to  be  found  outside  the  town-gates  and  in  the  suburb  of  Pr<5nia, 
but  it  is  usual  to  hire  them  through  the  landlord  of  the  hotel.  Carriage 
to  P/4  hr.)  Tiryns  7  dr.,  to  (2»/2  hrs.)  MycensB  25,  to  Mycenee  and  back  by 
Argos  80  dr. ;  to  the  Hieron  of  Epidauros,  see  p.  316.  Horse  for  a  tour  of 
several  days,  7-8  dr.  per  day,  for  one  day,  not  returning  to  Nauplia.  10  dr. 

Arrival  bt  Sea,  see  p.  314;  steamer  to  Monemvasia,  see  p.  346. 

Nauplia  or  Navplion,  called  by  the  Italians  Napoli  di  Romania^ 
is  a  rising  little  trading-town  with  6810  inhab.,  for  the  most  part 
immigrants  from  Hydra  and  other  Grecian  islands.  The  nomarch 
of  the  province  of  Argolis,  an  archbishop,  and  varians  tribunals 
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have  their  seats  here.  The  beautiful  and  healthy  sitnation  of  the 
town,  its  handsome  new  buildings,  and  the  un-Gredan  cleanness 
of  the  streets ,  invite  the  traveller  to  a  stay  of  some  time.  The 
houses  are  congregated  on  the  narrow  space  between  the  rocky  fast- 
ness of  Palamidij  the  harbour-rock  of  Itsh^Kaleh  (see  below),  the 
quays,  and  the  walls  of  the  old  fortifications.  The  most  frequented 
spots  are  the  Platfa  SyntdgmatoSj  or  main  square,  in  which  is  a  Monu- 
ment to  Denietrios  Ypsilantis  (pp.  334,  338),  and  the  promenades 
at  the  harbaur  in  the  evening. 

The  names  of  Nauplioi  (seaman)  and  of  bia  sons  Nauaimedon  (ship- 
master) and  CEax  (steersman),  wMch  are  closely  connected  with  the 
legendary  origin  of  Nauplia,  as  well  as  the  situation  of  the  ancient  town 
on  a  peninsula  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  plain,  seem  to  prove  that 
its  founders  arrived  by  sea.  The  foreign  element  is  represented  by  the 
inventive  PalamedeSj  to  whom  is  attributed  the  first  lighthouse,  the  ear- 
liest use  of  masts  and  of  scales,  and  the  perfecting  of  alphabetic  writing. 
The  opposition  of  the  haven  to  the  inland  towns  is  also  typified  by  the 
legend  of  the  strife  betwixt  Poseidon,  who  was  highly  reverenced  in 
l^auplia,  and  Hera,  the  chief  goddess  of  the  Argives.  l^auplia  took  part 
in  the  originally  Ionic  Amphictyony  of  Ealauria,  mentioned  at  p.  313. 
In  the  historical  period  we  find  Nauplia  as  the  common  harbour  of  the 
Argolic  states,  after  Argos  had  taken  the  city  during  the  2nd  Messenian 
war  and  expelled  the  inhabitants,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  Sparta. 
Little  is  known  of  Nauplia  in  later  antiquity,  but  it  never  so  completely 
lost  its  importance  as  the  PirsBUS. 

After  the  capture  of  Constantinople  bv  the  Crusaders  in  1204,  the 
Byzantine  governor  Leon  Sgouroi  settled  in  Nauplia.  His  efforts  to  found 
a  Greek  monarchy  failed,  but  Nauplia  remained  in  the  possession  of  the 
Greeks  until  1247.  As  capital  of  the  later  Frankish  duchy  of  Argos  it 
passed  subsequently  to  the  Venetians,  who  lost  it  in  their  turn  to  Sultan 
Suleiman  H.  in  15»).  In  1686  Count  KUnigsmark^  one  of  Morosini's  sub- 
ordinates, once  more  acquired  it  for  the  Republic  of  St.  Mark  ^  but  in 
1715  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  Venetians  and  Turks  la- 
boured alternately  on  the  construction  of  the  fortress  of  Palamidi,  which 
was  finally  held  to  be  impregnable.  Its  surprisal  by  the  Greeks  on  the 
stormy  night  of  the  30th  November  (St.  Andrew's  Day),  1822,  contributed 
on  this  account  all  the  more  to  the  encouragement  of  the  insurgents, 
who  maintained  themselves  here  while  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus 
was  forced  to  submit  to  the  ruthless  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The  battle  of 
Navarino  (p.  403)  rescued  the  fortress  from  a  critical  siege.  After  the 
Conference  of  London  (p.  Ixii)  the  first  Greek  government  fixed  its  seat 
at  Nauplia,  and  it  was  here  that  the  first  president,  John  KapodUiriat^ 
was  murdered  by  the  brothers  Mauromichalis  from  private  animosity, 
as  he  was  entering  the  church  of  St.  Spiridion  (Oct.  9tb,  1831).  On  Jan- 
uary 25th,  1833,  the  newly-elected  king  Otho  made  his  entry  into  Nauplia; 
but  in  the  following  year  the  seat  of  government  was  transferred  to  Athena* 
The  military  plot  which  resulted  in  the  dethronement  of  King  Otho  in  1883 
was  formed  at  Kauplia. 

The  harbour  castle  of  Itsh-Kaleh  was  the  ancient  Acropolis  of 
NaupUa,  and  the  original  walls,  constructed  of  polygonal  blpoks, 
have  been  partly  used  as  foundations  for  the  medisBval  and  modem 
fortifications.  Various  remains  of  ancient  rock-cuttings,  steps,  re- 
servoirs, and  the  like,  are  still  visible.  The  steep  S.  slopes  are  thickly 
overgrown  with  cactus.  The  E.  extremity  of  the  rocky  height  was. 
formerly  united  with  the  Palamidi,  but  the  low  connecting  ridge 
■"as  been  blasted  away.  Access  to  the  long  narrow  open  space,  with 
e  large  barracks  and  a  prison ,  is  obtained  by  a  broad  flight  of 
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steps  in  the  middle  of  the  N.  side.  We  nmy  walk  along  the  N.  edge 
of  the  hUl  to  the  W.  end  and  return  by  the  S.  side,  passing  a  ronnd 
tower  in  the  middle  of  the  fortress,  and  the  remains  of  a  square 
Venetian  tower.  A  small  and  dark  gateway  at  the  E.  and  lowest 
part  of  the  plateau  conducts  to  the  head  of  the  bay  between  Itsh- 
Kaleh  and  the  Palamidi.  The  walk  on  the  beach  round  the  rock  is 
also  pleasant. 

The  fortress  of  ^Palamidi,  the  joint  work  of  the  Venetians  and 
the  Turks,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  steep  eminence  (706  ft). 
Access  is  obtained  by  means  of  a  stair  of  857  steps  made  by  the 
Venetians.  The  building  is  now  occupied  only  as  a  prison.  Savants 
refuse  to  perceive  in  the  name  of  the  fortress  any  merely  medisBval 
reminiscence  of  the  ancient  hero  Palamedes  but  maintain  that  the 
hill  all  along  has  preserved  its  classical  appellation.  The  separate 
works  also  have  received  classic  titles  from  the  modern  Greeks, 
such  as  *Miltiades\  'Leonidas',  ^Epaminondas',  and  ^Achilles'  (also 
known  by  its  Turkish  name  of  'Giourousi',  or  ^Attack*). 

Those  who  wish  to  inspect  the  Intsbios  of  the  fortress  apply  for  a 
pass  (ofSeta)  at  the  commandants  quarters  (^poupapx^^^^)?  ^^  ^^^  town, 
either  personally  or  through  the  landlord  of  their  hotel.  The  visitor  is 
accompanied  by  an  officer  or  soldier.  When  the  prisoners,  most  of  whom 
have  been  convicted  of  serious  offences,  are  at  exercise  in  the  yard,  they 
are  allowed  to  offer  to  visitors,  across  the  barricade,  carved  articles  of  vari- 
ous kinds  at  low  prices.  The  *View  embraces  part  of  the  bay  of  Argolis 
and  the  entire  Argive  plain.  To  theX.E.  rises  the  Acropolis  of  Katsingri 
(p.  321),  to  the  N.  close  by  TirynM  (p.  830),  beyond  which  we  can  make 
out  the  general  outlines  of  the  site  of  ilycenae  (p.  333);  to  the  N.W.  is  Argos^ 
with  the  Acropolis  of  Larisa  (p.  334) ;  on  the  W.  bank,  opposite  Nauplia, 
lies  Jfyli  (p.  337)*,  and  farther  to  the  S.  the  castle  of  Astro*  (p.  360)  pro- 
jects into  the  sea. 

Numerous  Venetian  inscriptions ,  some  bearing  the  Hon  of  St. 
Mark,  have  been  built  into  the  fortifications  on  the  two  hills,  and 
elsewhere ;  one  outside  the  city-gate  refers  to  Francesco  Morosini 
in  1687  (p.  328). 

Behind  the  railway-station  stands  an  equestrian  Monument  to 
Kolokotronia  (d.  1843) ,  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  Greek  war  of  in- 
dependence, erected  in  1891.  Farther  on  we  reach  (V2M.)  the  suburb 
of  Ptdnia  (Ilp^voia;  1700  inhab.),  near  which,  on  the  road  to  Aria 
(p.  321),  a  village  to  the  W.,  is  the  figure  of  a  lion  hewn  in  the 
rock  by  the  sculptor  Siegel,  at  the  instance  of  Louis  I.  of  Bavaria, 
in  memory  of  the  Bavarian  troops  who  died  in  Greece  in  1833-34. 

Aboat  1/2  hr.  to  the  E.  of  Pr5nia  lies  a  little  nunnery  known  as  ffagia 
Moni^  the  way  to  which  leads  through  vineyards  and  olive-groves.  In  the 
convent  garden  a  fantastically  ornamented  fountain  is  fed  from  an  ancient 
shaft  in  the  vicinity;  and  here  we  may  recognize  without  any  doubt  the 
renowned  stream  of  Kdnathos,  in  which  Hera  renewed  her  virginity  every 
spring.  Outside  the  garden,  to  the  N.W.,  is  a  well-like  entrance  to  some 
subterranean  passages,  probably  used  as  aqueducts. 

The  cave-tombs  on  the  N.E.  slope  of  the  Palamidi,  to  the  E.  of  Prdnia, 
were  found  to  contain  objects  resembling  those  discovered  at  Mycenee. 

FboSi  NaupIIa  to  Akgos,  71/.2M.,  railway,  see  p.  327  (carriage 
in  11/2  ^r.,   see  p.  327).    The  road  passes  near  the  hill  of  Hagios 
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Eliaa^  which  yielded  the  stone  for  the  Cyclopeaik  walls  of  Tiryns. 
About  2V2  M.  from  Nauplia  lies  the  station  of  Tiryn.^  (p.  327),  near 
an  agrieultural  school.  Beside  the  'Station  is  a  small  taTexn.  The 
guardian  of  the  antiquities  (cpuXa^  twv  dpxator/froiv)  acts  as  guide 
(fee  50  c);  the  visit  takes  1-1 V2  ^r. 

^Tiryns  (Tlpuv;)  is  the  most  celebrated  and  certainly  the  most 
ancient  example  of  the  Cyclopean  style  of  building.  Homer  refers  to 
its  walls  as  characteristic  and  speaks  of  it  as  the  'wall-girt  Tiryns' 
(Ttpuvftct  TE  T£i^i6eaaav,  II.  II.  659) ;  and  Pausanias  (p.  oxxxi)  asserts 
that,  like  Mycenae,  it  is  no  less  wonderful  than  the  EgyptlaQ 
pyramids.  The  rocky  eminence,  which  rises  only  30-60  ft.  above 
the  plain,  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  massive  and  almost  unhewn 
blocks,  from  6-10  feet  long  and  3  ft.  wide,  placed  in  regular  layers 
and  connected  with  each  other  by  means  of  smaller  stones.  The 
original  height  of  the  wall  has  been  estimated,  from  the  blocks  that 
lie  scattered  around,  at  about  65  ft, ;  while  its  average  thickness 
was  26  ft.  The  rock-citadel  is  980  ft.  long  and  nearly  330  ft  broad. 
Its  flat  top  consists  of  a  smaller  and  lower  N.  portion  and  a  broader 
and  longer  S.  portion.  The  former,  or  Lower  Castle^  contained  the 
dwellings  of  the  attendants  and  the  stables  for  the  horses  and 
cattle;  the  Upper  Castle  was  occupied  by  the  lordly  owner.  The 
chief  entrance  to  the  castle  was  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side; 
another  gate  lay  on  the  W.  side,  and  there  were  several  small  posterns 
at  other  points. 

The  ascription  of  the  building  of  the  walls  to  the  Cyclope»^  who  had 
been  invited  from  Lyeia  by  FtoetoSy  the  brother  of  King  Akriaios  of  Argos, 
is  in  all  probability  a  reference  to  some  immigration  from  Asia  Minor. 
Sabsequently,  according  to  the  legend,  Tiryns  was  ruled  by  Persem,  the 
grandson  of  Akrisios,  who  shrank  from  taking  the  Argive  kingdom  of 
his  grandfather,  whom  he  had  accidentally  killed.  Another  legend  makes 
Tiryns  the  birthplace  of  Hercules^  the  son  of  Zeus  and  Alkmene ,  the 
granddaughter  of  Perseus.  The  importance  of  Tiryns  falls  entirely 
within  the  mythical  period;  for  although  in  conjunction  with  Mycenie  it 
sent  400  men  to  the  battle  of  Platsea  (B.C.  479),  it  was  destroyed  in  B.C,  463 
by  the  jealous  Argives.  Subsequent  settlers  added  only  a  few  unimportant 
structures  (p.  332),  and  the  massive  blocks  of  the  ancient  walls  appeat 
never  to  have  been  used  for  any  other  building  purpose. 

At  two  points  (on  the  S.  and  S.E.)  the  wall  is  considerably 
thicker,  and  contains  various  chambers  and  covered  passages,  which 
were  used  as  storehouses.  These  sO-oalled  OaUeries  are  among  the 
most  remarkable  relics  of  the  prehistoric  age.  A  flight  of  stone 
steps  descends  to  these  chambers,  while  the  S.E.  gallery  (the  longer 
and  better  preserved)  may  also  be  reached  from  without,  as  the 
wall  is  most  ruinous  on  that  side.  Doors  resembling  pointed  arches 
lead  from  these  passages  to  the  adjoining  Chambers^  some  of  which 
have  been  cleared  out  (two  on  the  S.W.,  four  on  the  S.),  while 
others  remain  full  of  blocks  of  stone.  Similar  arrangements  were 
found  in  the  ancient  citadel  of  Carthage.  The  roofs  of  the  galleries 
and  chambers  are  not  vaulted,  but  are  formed  by  horizontal  and 
gradually  overlapping  layers  of  projecting  stones  (coinp.  p.  324). 
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In  the  S.£.  gallery  the  surface  of  the  stones  has  been  worn  per- 
fectly smooth  by  the  closely  packed  floeks  of  sheep ,  which  have 
used  it  as  a  fold  for  centuries. 

The  excayations  of  Dr.  8cklicmann  and  Dr.  Dorpfeld,  carried  on 
in  the  upper  castle  in  1884-1885,  brought  to  light  the  plan  of  a  palace 
of  the  Romerio  epoch,  t  We  begin  our  inspection  with  the  Main  En* 
trainee  in  the  middle  of  the  £.  side.  From  the  plain  this  entrance 
is  reached  by  an  inclined  plane  or  ramp,  constructed  of  large  blocks 
of  stone,  which  ends  at  a  massive  tower  23  ft.  high  and  34x24  ft. 
wide.  This  whole  arrangement  is  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  ^ 
rules  of  the  art  of  fortification  as  referred  to  at  p.  118.  The  Qate- 
way  at  the  top,  to  the  right,  opens  in  the  interior  on  a  passage 
running  N.  and  S.  Following  this  to  the  S.  for  25-30  paces,  we 
reach  a  second  ruinous  Oate  (PI.  1),  which  resembles  the  Lion  Gate 
of  MycensB  (p.  325)  in  proportions  and  structure.  The  gate-posts  are 
IOV2  ft.  high  and  41/2  ft-  broad ;  that  to  the  W.  is  still  entire,  that 
to  the  £.  is  broken  in  half.  Projecting  at  right  angles  from  the  in- 
ner face  of  each  a  special  door-rebate  or  door-case  is  wrought,  and 
in  the  threshold,  immediately  behind  each  stanchion  of  the  door-case, 
is  a  round  hole  (probably  corresponding  to  similar  holes  in  a  beam 
overhead)  for  the  reception  of  the  pivots  of  the  hinges.  The  holes 
in  the  door-posts,  halfway  up,  were  used  for  a  strong  bar,  which 
could  be  thrust  home  into  an  opening  in  the  wall  when  the  door 
was  open.  The  other  gates  seem  to  have  been  similarly  arranged. 

Farther  on  we  reach  an  oblong  space,  bounded  on  the  left  by  a 
colonnade  on  the  outer  wall  (above  the  S.E.  gallery  mentioned  at 
p.  330)  and  on  the  right  partly  by  the  wall  of  the  palace  and  partly 
by  a  large  Gateway  (PI.  2).  The  latter,  like  the  Propylsa  at  Athens, 
consisted  of  the  gate  proper  in  the  centre,  and  projecting  porticos  at 
the  sides.  The  porticos  were  each  provided  with  two  columns  be- 
tween antsB.  The  columns  here  and  throughout  the  palace  were  of 
wood.  This  gate  leads  to  a  large  Inner  Court ^  surrounded  by  dwell- 
ing-rooms and  colonnades.  The  W.  side  of  the  court  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  a  landslip.  At  the  N.W.  corner  stood  a  smaller  Gateway 
(PI.  3),  now  only  partly  recognisable,  which  was  adjoined  on  the  N. 
by  the  most  important  part  of  the  palace,  consisting  of  the  Men's 
Hall  and  the  rooms  adjoining  it. 

Here  we  first  reach  the  Aule,  a  rectangular  court,  66  ft.  long 
and  61 V2  ft*  broad,  which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  colonnades, 
as  is  proved  by  the  still  extant  bases  of  the  columns.  To  the  right 
of  the  entrance,  on  the  pavement  in  front  of  the  S.  wall,  stands  a 
square  block  of  masonry,  with  a  round  hole  in  the  middle;  this  is 
the  large  Domtitic  Altar  (PI.  4)  with  its  sacrificial  pit 

Opposite  the  altar  are  two  low  steps  leading  to  a  small  Court 


+  Comp.  *Tiryng,  dcr  prahistoriscbe  P&last  der  Konige  von  Tiryns' 
von  Dr.  Heinr.  Schliemanny  mit  Beitragen  von  Dr.  W.  Difrpfeld  (Leipzig 
1886^  English  translation  published  by  John  Hurray,  London,  18S6). 
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{Vi.  5),  with  three  doorways.  At  the  foot  of  the  W.  wall  here  are 
remains  of  a  dado  of  alabaster,  which  was  inlaid  with  blue  glass- 
paste  (the  *kyanos'  of  Homer;  comp.  p.  78).  Thence  we  enter  a 
Vestibule  (PI.  6),  connected  by  a  doorway,  6^2  ft*  wide,  with  the 
Men's  Apartment  (^Megaron;  PI.  7),  which  is  38^2  ft«  long  and 
32  ft.  wide.  There  are  no  holes  for  hinges  in  this  doorway,  and  it 
may  have  been  closed  by  a  curtain  and  not  by  a  door.  The  Men's 
Room  was  coyered  with  a  roof  with  beams  supported  by  four  interior 
columns,  traces  of  which  still  remain.  Within  the  square  formed 
by  these  columns  lay  the  open  fireplace,  where  meals  were  prepared 
and  round  which  gathered  the  chieftain  and  his  men.  The  smoke 
probably  escaped  through  a  square  opening  in  the  ceiling.  As  no 
tiles  or  stone-pediment  haTO  been  found,  we  must  assume  that  the 
roof  of  the  palace  was  covered  with  earth.  Its  flooring  throughout 
consisted  of  a  hard  lime-cement  mixed  with  small  stones,  which 
served  to  collect  the  rain-water  for  the  cisterns.  The  walls  of  the 
palace  itself  were  built  of  sun-dried  bricks,  many  of  which  have 
been  baked  hard  by  the  fire  that  destroyed  the  building.  [The  wall 
running  lengthwise  through  the  court,  the  vestibule,  and  the 
Megaron,  evidently  belongs  to  a  later  building;  probably  here,  as 
at  Mycenae  (p.  324),  a  temple  was  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  palace.] 

To  the  E.  and  W.  of  the  principal  part  of  the  palace  lay  a  con- 
siderable number  of  smaller  chambers,  including  the  Bathroom 
f  PI.  8 ;  with  a  floor  consisting  of  one  large  slab  of  limestone,  on 
which  the  bath-tub  stood),  and  the  Women's  Apartments,  The  last 
had  no  direct  communication  with  the  men's  apartments.  In  the 
chief  Women's  Room  (PI.  11 ;  25  ft.  long  and  18  ft.  broad)  a  small 
portion  of  the  inner  wall,  adorned  with  painting,  has  been  preserved 
in  the  S.E.  comer. 

The  shaft -like  openings  in  different  parts  of  the  palace  were  made 
during  the  excavations  of  Dr.  Schliemann  in  1876.  —  Among  the  other 
traces  of  later  buildings  among  the  archaic  ruins  are  the  foundations  df 
a  Byzantine  Church  (PI.  12),  in  the  S.  part  of  the  inner  court,  and  several 
Byzantine  tombs  (in  the  W.  portico  of  the  great  gateway). 

We  leave  the  castle  by  the  small  door  on  the  W.  side,  where 
55  steps  of  the  ancient  staircase  are  still  preserved.  The  lower  en- 
trance is  protected  by  a  semicircular  outwork. 

Argos  lies  about  4^2  M.  from  Tiryns.  Halfway,  near  the  hamlet 
of  Dalamandra  (p.  327),  is  a  tavern.  The  small  beds  of  the  Inaehos 
and  the  Chdradros  (p.  327 ;  generally  dry),  which  we  cross  beyond 
the  tavern,  unite  a  little  farther  down ;  but  the  little  rivers  make 
their  way  to  the  sea  only  when  swollen  by  the  winter-rains. 

Argos.  Accommodation,  of  no  very  comfortable  character,  may  be 
obtained  at  the  Xenodoch(on  Aoaubmnon  (kept  by  Anagna»topovio»f  bed 
2  dr.)  and  Xsn.  Danaos  (bed.  2  dr.),  both  in  the  PlatXa,  with  eating- 
houses.  The  Neon  XBNODOCHfoN  toN  abnon,  near  the  church,  is  rather 
better.  —  Cabbiaqe  to  Charvati  about  8  dr.  (^OOqI 
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Argos,  with  9980  inhab.,  is  the  junction  of  the  railway  from 
Corinth  to  Trlpolis  (pp.  327,  337)  and  the  branch-line  to  NaupUa. 
The  town,  with  low,  red-roofed  houses,  lies  at  the  E.  base  of  the 
imposing  Acropolis  of  Ldriaa,  and  extends  ftom  the  low  mound 
surmounted  by  the  Chapel  of  8t.  Elias  to  the  sea.  From  a  little 
distance  the  place  looks  like  a  village,  but  as  we  approach,  it 
assumes  more  and  more  the  aspect  of  a  town.  Ou  market-days 
especially  it  presents  a  very  busy  appearance.  The  surrounding 
swampy  plain  is  gradually  being  won  back  to  cultiyation. 

The  name  Argot*  which  the  city  shared  with  the  broad  plain  through 
which  the  Inacho$  flows,  was  itself  used  to  signify  *plain  ^  just  as  ti^e 
name  Ldi'isa^  which  has  been  given  to  the  citadel,  was  a  common  Pe- 
lasgian  term  for  an  acropolis.  These  facts  in  themselves  prove  the  do- 
minating importance  of  the  town  for  the  whole  district  j  but  additional 
proof  is  o£fered  by  the  early  Grecian  myths,  in  which  Argos  and  Thebes 
(p.  169)  are  by  far  the  most  prominent  of  the  Greek  cities.  Hera  was  the 
goddess  held  in  highest  reverence  at  Argoa,  and  she  waa  represented  as 
having  won  the  land  in  contest  with  Poseidon,  as  Athena  won  Attica. 
Phoroneut^  a  son  of  the  river-god  Inaehos  and  the  Oceanid  Melia^  appears 
as  the  ruler  of  Argos  in  the  earliest  myths.  Danaos  —  a  collective  name 
for  the  agricultural  and  warlike  tribe  of  the  Danaee  —  is  said  to  have 
migrated  hither  from  Egypt  at  a  later  date,  and  to  have  transformed  the 
land  from  a  barren  waste  to  a  fertile  and  well-watered  plain.  The  con- 
nection between  his  eflforts  and  the  drawing  of  water  by  the  Danai'ds  in 
the  under-world  is  unmistakeable,  for,  according  to  the  early  ideas  of  the 
Greeks,  who  as  yet  had  no  notion  of  punishment  after  death,  they  were 
simply  carrying  on  still  the  occupation  that  had  bualed  them  on  earth. 
The  strife  betwixt  his  descendants  Akritiot  and  Proetos  led  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Tiryns  and  the  other  strong  cities  of  the  plain.  Under  the  foreign 
dynasty  of  the  Pelopidee  Mycenae  became  the  capital  of  the  country;  and 
the  Argives  under  Diomedegj  like  the  other  Greeks,  were  subject  to  Aga- 
memnon of  Mycenee. 

After  the  occupation  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  family 
of  Temeno*^  the  oldest  of  the  three  Berakleidae^  reigned  in  Argos,  which 
became  the  mother-city  of  Doric  kingdoms  in  Epidauros,  Troeaen,  Sikyon, 
and  Corinth.  The  tenth  in  descent  from  Temenos  was  Pheidon,  one  or 
the  most  remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  the  Peloponnesus,  who  acquir- 
ed so  much  independence  for  the  throne,  that  in  spite  of  his  royal  an- 
cestry he  was  described  as  a  tyrant.  He  defeated  the  Spartans  at  Hysiee 
in  B.C.  669,  and  extended  his  power  over  the  entire  TS.  and  E.  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesus*, while  in  domestic  affairs  he  made  a  new  departure  by  the 
introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  weights  and  measures  and  coinage, 
closely  resembling  the  earlier  Inventions  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  the  wars  with  Sparta,  which  from  this  time  constitute  the 
greater  part  of  the  history  of  the  town,  Argos  grew  gradually  weaker, 
and  its  jurisdiction  became  at  last  restricted  to  its  own  immediate  en- 
virons. It  was  not  until  after  the  Persian  Wars  that  it  recovered  enough 
vigour  to  destroy  Mycense  and  Tiryns  and  to  transfer  their  inhabitants 
to  Itself.    Later  we  still  find  Argos,   second  only  to  Corinth  in  the  Pelo- 

fonnesus  for  size  and  population,  among  the  constant  enemies  of  Sparta, 
t  joined  the  Achaean  league  and  in  B.C.  146  passed  with  the  rest  of 
Greece  into  the  power  of  Rome.  Argos  fell  to  the  dukes  of  Athens  in 
the  13th  cent.,  and  was  later  held  alternately  by  the  Venetians  (138B-1463 
and  1686-1715;  and  the  Turks  (1463- 16S6  and  1716-1826).  —  For  the  Argive 
School  of  Abt,  of  which  Polpkleitos  was  the  'bright  particular  star", 
comp.  p.  evil. 

In  the  Platfa,  or  principal  square,  V2  M.  from  the  railway- 
station,  lie  the  chief  church  and  the  Town- House  (Demarchia)^ 
containing  an  unimportant  museum  of  reliefs  and  inscriptions^  ^ 
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The  fact  that  in  the  whole  course  of  its  long  history  Argos  has 
never  been  uninhabited,  and  that  both  in  the  middle  ages  and  in 
more  modern  times  under  the  Franks  and  Turks  it  was  a  place  of 
some  Importance,  is  the  reason  why  so  few  remains  of  ancient 
Greek  buildings  are  now  extant.  The  buildings  on  the  W.  side  of 
the  market-place,  which  lay  at  the  base  of  the  Larisa,  were  of 
great  antiquity,  and  a  few  remains  of  these  are  still  extant. 

The  most  notable  is  the  Theatre,  a  shallow  semicircle  hewn  in 
the  rock,  on  the  S.E.  side  of  the  Larisa.  Its  site  is  easily  found  from 
the  large  ruin  of  a  Roman  brick  edifice  in  front  of  it.  The  tiers  of 
seats  are  divided  into  three  sections  by  two  corridors ;  and  in  the 
middle  is  a  flight  of  steps  leading  from  the  top  to  the  bottom.  It  is 
estimated  to  have  contained  room  for  20,000  spectators.  OnDecember 
i2th,  1821,  the  national  assembly  of  Greeks  summoned  by  Demetrios 
Ypsilantis  met  here,  but  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Epidauros. 
—  A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  theatre,  but  quite  apart  from  it,  are 
twenty  steps  or  rows  of  seats,  also  hewn  out  of  the  rock.  — To  theN. 
of  the  theatre  and  farther  along  the  brow  of  the  hill,  beyond  a  spot 
where  the  rock  has  been  smoothed,  extends  the  Retaining  WaU  of 
a  Terrace,  about  100  ft.  long,  partly  consisting  of  polygonal  blocks. 
In  the  centre  is  a  door,  now  blocked  with  rubbish,  and  at  the  N.E. 
corner  is  an  almost  obliterated  relief,  with  an  inscription  of  three 
lines.  The  chamber  on  the  terrace  above,  constructed  on  and  in 
the  rock,  contains  a  niche  with  the  mouth  of  a  narrow  rock-channel, 
and  was  probably  the  well-house  of  an  ancient  sanctuary. 

If  the  traveller  have  sufficient  time  (1  ^2  ^^0  ^6  should  not  omit 
the  ascent  of  the  Acropolis  of  *L&rifa.  The  road  at  first  ascends  on 
the  S.E.  side  of  the  hill  below  the  conspicuous  white  Pana^fa  Con- 
vent, and  finally  reaches  the  top  by  a  steep  incline  on  the  S.  side. 
The  mediaeval  citadel  on  the  summit  (950  ft. ;  ^/^  hr.)  has  been  the 
successive  hold  of  Byzantines,  Franks,  Venetians,  and  Turks ;  and 
behind  its  ramparts  in  1822  Demetrios  Ypsilantis  gallantly  de- 
fended himself  against  the  Turkish  troops  of  Dramalis.  The  works 
consist  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  enceinte,  resting  almost  exactly 
on  the  ancient  foundations.  A  portion  of  a  fine  polygonal  wall, 
about  60  paces  long,  is  still  preserved  on  the  E.  side  of  the  inner 
enceinte.  The  ancient  reservoirs,  which  are  still  extant,  were 
used  in  the  middle  ages ;  the  oldest  lies  within  the  inner  wall. 
The  apex  of  the  hill,  on  which  is  the  final  fortification,  commands 
a  fine  view  over  the  Argolic  plain,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  height 
of  Araohnffion  (p.  316)  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Artemision  (p.  326). 
The  spur  projecting  from  the  latter  towards  the  Larisa,  from  which, 
however,  it  is  separated  by  a  deep  depression,  is  csXiediLykone.  To 
the  N.  rises  the  tabular  Mt.Phouka(p.  306).  To  the  S.E.  lie  Nau- 
plia,  with  the  Palamidl,  and  the  bay  of  Argolis.  —  On  the  summit 
of  the  Lykone  are  a  few  scanty  remains  of  a  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia, 
once  adorned  with  statues  by  Polykleitos.  oigitizedbyGoogk 
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To  the  N.  of  Argos  rises  the  round- topped  Hill  of  Haoios  Elias 
(about  250  ft. ),  the  anoieut  name  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
Aspis,  from  its  resemblance  to  the  convex  surface  of  an  oval  shield. 
Here  was  situated  another,  and  probably  the  earlier,  acropolis  for 
Ae  town.  Its  walls,  dating  from  the  7th  cent.,  join  those  of  the  town. 
Recent  excayations  by  Dr.  Yollgraff  (still  going  on)  have  brought  to 
light  the  remains  of  another,  Cyclopean  fortress-wall ;  on  the  £.  side 
of  the  enclosed  space  on  the  summit,  the  foundation-walls  of  a  very 
ancient  ^Megaron';  and  on  a  lower  terrace  on  the  S.W.  side,  the 
foundations  of  a  Mycensan  building.  On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Aspis 
a  Mycenaean  reservoir  (round  cistern  and  conduits),  a  flight  of  steps, 
and  an  altar  have  been  discovered;  and  in  the  depression  between 
the  Aspis  and  the  Larisa,  a  prehistoric  necropolis  and  the  remains  of 
a  temple,  identified  by  an  inscrip^n  as  that  of  Apollo  Deiradiotes. 

Fbom  Nauplia  to  Mtobn^  via  the  Hebjbox,  4  hrs.  (carr., 
p.  327).  The  route  passes  near  Tiryne  (p.  330),  then  diverges  to  the 
right  from  the  high-road  and  proceeds  viAJToittai  to  (1 1/2 hr.)  the  large 
village  of  Bervaka.  About  Vi^-  on  this  side  of  Bervaka,  to  the  left  of 
the  road,  lies  a  Panagid  Chapel^  with  numerous  ancient  inscriptions 
and  sculptures  built  into  its  walls  (among  others  a  'Funeral  Banquet' 
high  up,  near  one  of  the  comers),  and  some  fragments  of  pottery. 
There  are  also  other  chapels  and  mediaeval  ruins  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, among  which  relics  of  antiquity  may  be  discovered. 

Farther  on  we  see  the  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  elevated  fortress  of 
Midea,  about  3/^  hr.  to  the  E.  Midea  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Perseus,  who  was  succeeded  by  Elektryon,  the  father  of  Allimene, 
the  favourite  of  Zeus  and  mother  of  Hercules.  The  easiest  ascent  (on 
foot)  begins  at  the  windmills  of  Poulakida^  near  the  village  of  Dendra, 

After  passing  PlaianUsi  and  Aniphi  we  reach  (8/4  hr.  from 
Bervaka)  the  large  village  of  Chdnika,  ahout  3/^  M.  beyond  which 
are  several  ruined  chapels.  At  the  first  of  these,  that  of  Hagios 
NikdlaoSj  a  field-path  diverges  to  the  right,  leading  in  1/4  hr.  to  a 
low  spur  of  Mt.  Euboea  on  which  is  situated  the  HeraBon. 

The  Herseon  was  the  national  sanctuary  of  Argolis,  corres- 
ponding to  the  temples  of  the  Acropolis  at  Athens.  The  site,  which 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  simply  PalaedkastrOj  is  enclosed  on 
the  N.W,  and  S.E.  by  two  brooks,  incorrectly  identified  with  the 
ancient  Eleutherios  and  Asterion.  The  buildings  occupied  three 
terraces ;  their  foundations  were  exhumed  in  1892-95  by  the  Ameri- 
can School  (p.  12). t  On  the  highest  terrace,  supported  by  the 
conspicuous  Cyclopean  wall  mentioned  above,  stood  the  Ancient 
Temple  (PI.  I),  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  fragment  of  the 
stylobate,  vrith  the  marks  left  by  three  columns. 

This  waa  the  place,  according  to  the  legend,  where  the  leaders  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy  swore  allegiance  to  Agamemnon,   and  where 

t  Ckarle*  WaMsUiny  the  Argive  Heraeum,  Ist  voLicj^Beslp^fiKQgle 
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Kleobis  and  Biton  laid  themselTes  down  to  an  eternal  sleep  after  having 
taken  the  places  of  the  tardy  horses  in  the  chariot  of  their  mother,  a 
priestess  of  Hera,  and  themselves  drawn  her  from  Argos  to  the  temple. 

On  tlie  central  terrace,  immediately  below  the  Cyclopean  wall, 


are  the  remains  of  two  very  ancient  Colonnades  (F1,  II,  III),  opening 
to  the  S.,  and,  in  the  middle,  the  foundations  of  the  outer  colon- 
nade (130  by  66  ft.),  the  cella- walls,  and  of  ten  of  the  interior 
columns  of  the  Later  Temple  (PI.  V).  After  the  original  temple  had 
been  destroyed  by  a  fire  In  B.  C.  423,  the  architect  Eupolemos  of 
Argos  erected  a  splendid  new  edifice,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left 
us  a  minute  description.  This  was  a  Doric  peripteral  temple  with 
six  columns  of  poros  stone  at  each  end  and  twelve  at  the  sides.  The 
stylobate  and  steps  were  of  limestone ;  the  metopes,  the  rooflng- 
tiles,  and  the  slma  of  marble.  On  the  E.  side  it  was  approached 
by  an  inclined  plane. 

The  cella  contained  a  wooden  image  of  Hera,  brought  hither  by  the 
Argives  from  the  conquered  Tiryns,  and  a  chryselephantine  statue  of  the 
same  goddess  from  the  hand  of  Polykleitos  (p.  oviii).  The  reliefs  on  the 
metopes  represented  the  contests  with  the  giants,  the  birth  of  Zeus,  and 
the  victory  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Trojans.  A  few  scanty  relics  of  the 
many  other  sculptures  which  were  once  collected  here  are  now  at  Athens. 

To  the  E.  of  this  terrace  lies  a  building  (PI.  IV)  with  found- 
ations for  three  Interior  rows  of  five  columns  each,  dating  per- 
haps from  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  —  The  lowest  terrace  runs  E.  and 
W.  below  the  central  one,  and  traces  of  a  flight  of  steps  connecting 
them  have  been  found  to  the.E.,  beside  and  beneath  Colonnade  VL 
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Oh  this  terrace,  to  the  W.  of  the  later  temple,  is  the  so-called 
Wtitem  BuHding  (PI.  Ill ;  perhaps  of  the  6th  cent.),  and  to  the 
N.E.  is  another  House  (PI.  VUI);  hut  the  ohject  of  these  has  not 
been  ascertained.  On  a  flat  piece  of  ground  to  the  W.  is  another 
Cdlonntidt  (PI.  X),  hounding  the  N.  and  W.  sides  of  a  square  court, 
and  to  the  N.  is  a  Roman  hullding  (PI.  IX). 

A  festal  road  led  from  the  Herson  to  Myeenie,  to  which  the 
sanctuary  originally  helonged.  We  retrace  our  steps,  passing  a 
half-sunken  vaulted  tomb,  like  those  at  Mycenao  (p.  324),  to  the 
chapel  of  St.  Nicholas ;  and  in  less  than  an  hour  reach  the  road 
from  Ohsrvatl  to  Mycenss  (p.  328).  Carriages  go  on  to  the  Gate  of 
the  Lions. 

32.  From  Argos  (Cormth)  to  Tripolis  fKalamata), 

43  H.  Railwat  in  8  hrg.  (fares  8  dr.  40 1.,  6  dr.  70  !.)•  There  are  three 
trains  daily  to  Myli,  and  one  to  Tripolis.  —  Simple  refreshment -bars  at 
the  larger  stations. 

ArgoSy  see  p.  330.  —  3  M.  KtTphalati,  Close  by,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Ch&ony  rises  the  copious  spring  of  KtpkaUivrysis^  which  drives 
about  a  dozen  mills  and  forms  a  stream,  of  which  the  ancient  name 
was  Eratfnos,  Most  of  the  water  is  the  outflow  from  the  Stymphalian 
lake  (p.  344),  22  M.  distant,'  a  fact  which  was  known  to  the  ancients. 
At  the  entrance  to  a  deep  cavern  above  the  Kephalovrysis  is  the 
chapel  of  the  Panagfa  Kephalaridtisaa.  Here  sacrifices  were  offered 
to  Pan  and  to  Dionysos,  in  whose  honour  also  the  Tyrbe  festival  was 
celebrated.   Not  far  off  is  a  powder-mill. 

About  l>/t  H.  from  Kephalovrysis,  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  bridle- 
path to  Achlad6kampos,  are  the  rains  of  the  Pyramid  of  Kenohrese,  con- 
structed of  large  polygonal  blocks.  The  mortar  which  appears  in  some 
parts  possibly  dates  from  a  mediaeval  restoration.  The  base  forms  a  rect- 
angle about  50  ft.  long  by  40  ft.  broad.  The  W.  side  is  sadly  damaged, 
but  the  other  three  sides  still  rise  to  a  height  of  about  10  ft.  The  en- 
trance on  the  E.  side  admits  to  a  narrow  passage,  leading  to  the  chief 
interior  space,  about  60  sq.  ft.  in  area,  and  originally  divided  into  two 
apartments.  This  structure  is  more  probably  the  lower  part  of  a  watch- 
tower  than  a  tomb  or  monument  of  victory  (comp.  p.  820). 

The  Bsidlb-Path  to  AcHi.ADdKAuro8  (5  hrs.  from  Eephalari),  leaving 
the  pyramid  on  the  right  and  the  village  of  Skaphiddki  on  the  left,  ascends 
the  S.E.  continuation  of  the  Etenia  Mts.,  between  Chaon  (see  above), 
and  Pontinos  (p.  338).  The  slope  is  at  first  gradual,  but  afterwards  be- 
comes rather  steep.  In  about  2^/4  hrs.  we  reach,  near  the  deserted  village 
of  Palaed-Skaphiddkiy  a  spot  caHed  sta  NerU^  distinguished  for  its  abundant 
aupply  of  water,  with  a  large  ruined  khan.  The  ancient  walls,  marble 
8liMt>8,  and  fragments  of  columns  seen  here  probably  belonged  to  the  an- 
cient Ksnehreae  or  Kerchneae.  Farther  on  the  path  commands  for  some 
distance  a  view  of  the  sea,  and  finally  it  joins  the  carriage-road  to  (2  hrs.) 
AdkiddtMnpot  (p.  83^. 

6M.  Myli  (MiiXot),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pontinos,  a  hill  surmounted 
in  antiquity  by  a  temple  of  Athena  Saltis  which  was  succeeded 
by  tiie  mediffival  oaslie  now  visible.  The  copious  spring  which 
vises  helow  the  road  to  the  left,  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Jodn- 
nes,  H  t&e  ancient  Amymone  or  Lc^ma,  where  Hercules  overcame 
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tlie  Leruean  hydra,  with  the  aid  of  the  flie-braads  of  lolaos.  Ponti- 
no8,  another  spring  mentioned  hy  the  ancients,  has  also  been  reeog- 
nized,  a  little  to  theN.;  but  the  spring  of  AmpMaraoa  seems  to 
have  been  engulfed  by  the  marshy, lake  (the  AUcyonie  Lake),  which 
has  considerably  expanded  in  the  course  of  centuries.  A  part  of  the 
village,  called  the  Skala,  with  the  largest  mill,  lies  on  the  sea 
shore.  In  antiquity  a  sacred  grove  of  plane-trees  existed  here,  within 
which  sacred  mysteries  in  honour  of  Demeter  and  Dionysos  were 
celebrated.  —  The  narrow  defile  at  Myli  became  noted  during  the 
War  of  Independence  from  its  gallant  defence  by  the  Greeks  under 
Demetrios  Ypsilantis  (p.  B28)  against  Ibrahim  Pasha's  Arabs  and 
negroes,  on  June  25th,  1825. 

Beyond  Myli  the  railway  strikes  inland,  traverses  the  W.  part  of 
the  plain  of  Kiveri  (p.  360),  and  ascends  to  the  depression  between 
the  Ktenid  and  Zavitza  Mis.  (p.  350).  The  Gulf  of  Nauplia  soon 
disappears  from  view.  —  16  M.  Andritza.  Among  the  mountains 
to  the  S.  the  peaks  of  the  Malevo  group  (p.  351)  are  conspicuous.  The 
line  then  ascends  in  wide  curves  to  a  spacious  green  upland  valley, 
with  a  view  (to  the  left)  of  the  bridge  mentioned  below. 

20  M.  Aohladbkampoi  (1020  ft.).  The  village  of  that  name 
(1500  inhab.)  lies  on  the  mountain-slope  to  the  right  of  the  road, 
in  the  midst  of  thick  groves  of  olive,  nut,  and  pear-trees.  To  the 
right,  on  the  foremost  hill,  below  a  chapel  of  Hag,  NikolaoSy  is  the 
site  of  the  Argive  border  town  of  Hysiae,  destroyed  by  the  Spartans 
in  B.C.  417.  The  ruins  are  scanty ;  only  a  portion  of  the  wall,  52 
paces  long  and  6  to  10  ft.  high,  has  been  preserved. 

The  railway  winds  round  the  entire  valley.  In  an  angle  to  the 
right  we  notice  a  steep  conical  hill  bearing  the  ruined  medlsval 
castle  of  PalaeO'Mouchlu  Farther  on  we  cross  a  usually  waterless 
river-bed  by  means  of  a  viaduct  230  ft.  in  height,  whence  (and  also 
farther  on)  we  enjoy  a  retrospect  of  Achladdkampos.  The  entire 
range  of  mountains  was  called  Parthenion  by  the  ancients;  its 
modem  name  is  Rdino.  According  to  the  ancient  legend  the  infant 
Telephos  (p.  354)  was  exposed  here  and  was  suckled  by  a  hind,  and 
Pan  is  said  to  have  appeared  here  to  Phidippldes  or  Philippides,  the 
Athenian  courier,  on  his  way  to  Sparta,  and  to  have  assured  him  that 
he  would  assist  the  Athenians  at  Marathon  (comp.  p.  38).  Both  of 
these  events  were  commemorated  by  sanctuaries. 

The  railway  skirts  the  S.  side  of  the  Hag,  Eliaa  (3990  ft.),  af- 
fording another  momentary  glimpse  of  the  Palamidi  (p.  329),  and 
then  leads  between  rocks  to  (29  M.)  Masklena,  The  village  lies  in 
the  valley  below,  to  the  left.  Just  beyond  a  tunnel  we  reach  (84  M.) 
Virsova  (1730  inhab.),  a  considerable  village  at  the  foot  of  tiie  Par- 
thenion, where  the  streamlet  of  Saranta-Pdiamos  (comp.  p.  352), 
descending  from  Hagiorgitika  (see  belaw),  disappears  in  three  kata- 
vothrffi.  —  TaygetOB  (p.  364)  by-and^by  appears  in  the  distanee  to 
the  left.  Passing  Hagiorgitika  (on  the  right)  we  next  stap  «t  (38  M.) 
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8tm6,  at  the  entrance  of  a  defile  beyond  which  the  extensive  E. 
Arcadian  plain,  coTered  with  cornfields  and  vineyards,  opens  out. 
The  chief  place  here  is  Tripolis.  —  From  Sten6  by  AckoHria  to  PiaU 
(Te^ea)  1  hr.,  by  Hag.  Sostis  V/2  hr.;  comp.  below. 

43  M.  Tripolis.  —  Inn*.  Xkmodochion  ton  Xbnon,  bed  3  dr.,  very 
fairt  Xkn.  Anglia,  to  the  E.  of  the  main  Pl&tfa,  bed  2i/s  dr.,  with  restaurant 
OB  the  other  side  of  the  Platfa;  Xem.  Stmtagma,  bed  2^/t  dr.,  no  restaurant, 
X«f.  EvsopE  (comp.  p.  xii),  these  two  to  the  W.  of  the  Platia.  —  RettawcuU 
Bjfntagma.  Good  non-resinous  wine  at  all  the  inns.  —  Several  Cafis  in  the 
Platia.  —  Money  Changer,  Thailai$ino9. 

Tripolis  (2175  ft.),  formerly  called  Tripolitza,  as  the  (Slavonic) 
diminutive  form  has  it,  the  solitary  town  in  Arcadia,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  is  the  seat  of  an 
archbishop  and  contains  a  gymnasium  and  a  seminary  for  priests ; 
the  population  is  10,465.  The  name  commemorates  the  fact  that 
the  town  Is  built  on  the  territories  of  three  ancient  cities,  Mantinea, 
Pallantion,  and  Tegea.  Tripolis  has  existed  only  in  modern  times, 
having  been  founded  about  the  beginning  of  the  Turkish  dominion 
in  Greece,  during  which  it  was  the  residence  of  the  pashas  of  the 
Morea,  The  foundations  of  their  palace  (konak)  are  still  to  be  seen. 
The  capture  of  Tripolis  by  Kolokotronls  on  October  5,  1821,  though 
stained  by  the  massacre  of  the  entire  Turkish  population,  was  of 
the  utmost  Importance  to  the  Greek  cause.  From  June  1825  to  1828 
it  was  again  held  by  the  Turks,  who  totally  destroyed  it  in  revenge. 
The  town  is  now  very  prosperous  and  is  expanding  on  all  sides.  The 
principal  routes  from  various  parts  of  the  plain,  which  meet  here, 
debouch  in  the  centre  of  the  town  in  the  large  and  shady  square 
(irXaxeCa),  where  a  handsome  church  was  erected  in  1879.  The 
narrow  lanes  round  the  square  are  occupied  by  the  bazaar,  and  are 
thronged  with  busy  traffic.  The  Gymnasium  contains  a  small  col- 
lection of  antiquities,  chiefly  objects  found  in  the  excavatious  of  the 
French  School  (p.  12)  at  Mantinea  (p.  341).  A  royal  palace  was 
begun  on  the  road  to  Mantinea,  to  the  N.  of  the  town,  but  has  been 
left  unfinished. 

It  is  hoped  that  by  once  more  bringing  the  numerous  Katavothrae  in 
the  E.  Arcadian  plain  (see  above  and  pp.  3^,  864)  into  operation  the  plain 
will  be  drained  and  the  hygienic  conditions  of  the  district  improved. 

Continuation  of  the  railway  to  Megalopolis  and  Kalamata^  see 
p.  370. 

33.  From  Tripolis  to  Ealavryta. 

This  route  requires  4  days.  Fibst  Day.  From  Tripolis  viaL  Mantinea 
to  Lewidi^  i^hrb  hrs.,  exclusive  of  halts.  —  Second  Dat.  Via  Orchomenos 
to  PheMos^  7»/4  hrs.  —  Third  Day.  To  Solos^  5  hrs.;  walk  to  the  point  of 
view  opposite  the  falls  of  the  Styx,  2  hrs.  \  if  practicable,  first  part  of  the 
ascent  of  Ghelmos.  —  Foubth  Dat.  To  Kalavryia  5-6  hrs.,  or,  including  the 
ascent  of  Chelmos,  about  10  hrs. 

TrtpoZu,  see  above.  The  broad  road,  to  the  N.,  brings  us  in 
about  1  hr.  to  the  ridge  of  hills  running  from  W.  to  E.  which  for- 
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merly  divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  352)  and  Man  tinea.  Not 
far  off  are  the  humble  village  of  Bedini  and  a  ruined  Chc^el  of 
St.  Nicholas.  After  continued  rain  the  vrater  from  the  high^-lying 
plain  of  Tegea  flows  through  a  narrow  defile  into  the  mar«hy  boitem 
of  the  unhealthy  Mantinean  plain.  The  regulation  of  the  water  in 
this  course  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  con- 
tinual strife  between  the  two  towns. 

At  the  top  of  the  ridge,  which  is  now  usually  called  Mytika,  we 
have  a  view  over  a  green  vine-bearing  plain,  containing  no  regul- 
arly inhabited  village,  but  only  houses  used  at  the  time  of  the  vin- 
tage. To  the  right  rises  the  abrupt  S.  spur  of  the  Alesion  (p.  342), 
visible  even  from  Tripolis.  The  Acropolis  of  Nestane  (p.  342)  is 
also  seen.  The  hill  of  Mytika  is  generally  taken  for  the  ancient 
Skope^  to  which  Epaminoudas,  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Mantinea,  caused  himself  to  be  carried,  in  order  to  die  in  view  of 
the  field  of  victory.  His  tomb  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman 
empire.  Hadrian  erected  a  second  memorial  stone,  beside  the  an- 
cient stele,  which  bore  an  epitaph  in  the  Bceotian  dialect.  A  sanc- 
tuary of  Zeus  Charmon  also  stood  in  the  neighbourhood.  These 
points,  however,  are  more  probably  to  be  looked  for  in  the  plain. 

The  Battle  of  Mantinea  was  fought  in  the  beginning  of  July,  B.C. 
962.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  make  himself  master  of  Sparta  by  surprise, 
£paminondas  resolved  to  court  the  decision  of  open  battle.  With  his  amy  of 
about  30,000  men  he  marched  from  Tegea  in  a  N.W.  direction  through 
the  oak-forest  which  covered  the  plain  at  that  dale,  passing  Mantinea 
in  order  to  deceive  the  enemy.  Suddenly  belting,  however,  he  wheeled 
round  and  advanced  again  towards  Mantinea.  His  principal  troops,  the 
Thebans  and  Arcadians,  were  drawn  up  in  wedge-shaped  formation  cm 
the  left  wing,  the  right  was  formed  of  the  EubOBan  auxiliaries  and  a  few 
mercenaries.  The  cavalry  covered  his  front.  The  right  wing  of  the  enemy 
was  held  by  the  Mantineans,  next  to  them  were  the  Laeedeemonians, 
Eleans,  and  Acheeans,  and  on  the  left  wing  fought  the  Athenians  —  in 
all  a  little  over  20,000  men.  The  impetuous  onset  of  the  Thebans  pierced 
the  phalanx  of  Mantineans  and  Spartans;  and  the  battle  was  decided  al- 
most before  it  had  been  begun.  But  success  was  dearly  bought  by  tke 
mortal  wound  of  the  Theban  general,  who  had  too  boldly  pressed  into  the 
thick  of  the  fight  (comp.  p.  173). 

Mantinea  was  also  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  B.C.  418  (p.  311),  and 
in  B.C.  206  of  the  sanguinary  victory  of  the  Acheean  general  Philopoemm 
fp.  372)  over  the  Spartans,  who  were  hostile  to  the  Aeheean  League.  Pbilo^ 

SOBmen  slew  the  Spartan  leader,  the  Hyrant'  Machanidas,  with  his  own 
and. 

The  road  follows  the  generally  dry  bed  of  the  brook  for  some 
distance,  at  first  through  fields  of  corn  and  maize  and  afterwards 
through  vineyards.  In  1  hr.  (fully  2  hrs.  from  Tripolis)  we  reach 
the  streamlet  of  Ophis^  across  which  a  bridge  leads  to  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Mantinea  or  Mantineia,  now  called  PaUieopolis  (2065  ft.). 
To  the  N.  rises  the  Hill  of  Oourzoulij  on  which  lay  the  original 
Mantinea,  and  which  in  later  times,  under  the  name  of  FtoUs 
(i.e.  Polls,  old  town),  was  used  as  a  refuge  in  the  event  of  unMt^ 
cessful  war. 

The  original  foundation  of  Mantinea  is  traced  back  to  JftifiMrMiW,  • 
son  of  Lykaon  (p.  380) ,  i.e.   to   the  earliest  period  of  Arcadia.    In-  tkji 
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PeriUa  Wars  600  Mantinean  hoplites  are  mentioned  among  the  Grecian 
foreea  at  Thermopylee  (p.  194).  The  city  in  the  plain  waa  built  at  a  later 
date  and  was  the  result  of  the  union  of  several  rural  communities,  at  the 
inid^atiAi  of  the  Argives.  who  desired  to  have  a  counterpoise  to  Tegea 
(p.  85!^,  now  wholly  on  tne  side  of  Sparta.  The  position  of  Uantinea  9d 
•  the  lowest  pass  between  Arcadia  and  Argos  made  it  a  centre  of  traffic,  in 
a  country  the  rest  of  which  was  devoted  to  agriculture  and  cattle-rear- 
ing. Its  early  commercial  prosperity  led  to  the  adoption  of  a  democratic 
constitution.  An  attempt  of  the  Mantineans  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
district  of  the  Parrhasians  and  their  adhesion  to  the  Argire-Athenian 
League  involved  them  in  strife  with  Sparta.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
in  B.C.  418  under  the  walls  of  Uantinea,  when  the  Spartan  King  Agis  de- 
feated the  united  Aleves,  Athenians,  and  Mantineans,  and  restored  Sparta*s 
hegemony  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Fresh  contests  with  Sparta  and  the  taking 
of  Hantinea  by  King  Agesipolif,  who  destroyed  the  brick-walls  by  caus- 
ing the  Ophis  to  overflow  its  banks,  brought  about  the  complete  desertion 
of  the  town  in  B.C.  ^.  The  battle  of  Leuktra  (p.  161)  rendered  its  re- 
building possible.  The  desire  for  independence  next  led  the  citizens,  who 
hesitated  to  join  the  Arcadian  League,  to  prefer  alliance  with  the  Spar- 
tans, whose  defeat,  however,  they  shared  at  the  second  battle  of  Kantinea 
(see  above)  in  B.C.  362.  Its  opposition  to  the  Achsean  League  led  to  the 
taking  of  the  eity  by  the  Aeheeans  and  their  ally  Antigonos  Doson  (B.C. 
232;  eomp.  p.  866)  and  to  the  second  dissolution  of  the  community,  which 
henceforth  existed  only  as  an  Achaean  colony,  under  the  name  of  Anti- 
gmeia.    The  old  name  was  at  length  restored  oy  Hadrian. 

The  ruins  of  the  town  as  we  now  see  them  date  mainly  from 
the  middle  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Of  the  City  Walls  little  more  than 
the  three  lower  courses  have  been  preserved ;  but  their  whole  extent, 
forming  »n  ellipse  nearly  2V2  M.  in  circuit,  may  be  traced,  with  126 
round  and  square  towers,  standing  at  intervals  of  85  ft.  The  Ophis 
flowed  round  the  walls  by  way  of  moat.  The  masonry  of  the  towers 
is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  wall  itself;  the  upper  portions  of  the 
Utter  were  built  of  sun-dried  hrlcks.  £ight  gates  may  still  be  dis- 
tinctly recognized,  including  the  S.  gate  called  Xenia,  by  which  the 
read  from  Tegea  entered,  the  Orchomenian  gate  on  the  N.N.W.,  and 
a  N.E.  gate  through  which  led  the  road  to  the  spring  Melangeia,  near 
the  village  of  PHUrmiy  connected  with  the  town  by  an  aqueduct,  and 
on  to  the  Argive  mountain-passes.  Only  the  scantiest  traces  of  the 
large  public  buildings  or  of  the  splendid  temples  adorned  with  statues 
by  Praxiteles,  Alkamenes,  and  other  famous  masters,  still  exist 
amid  the  tilled  land  that  occupies  the  site  of  the  city.  Excavations 
carried  on  by  the  French  School  (p.  12)  in  1887-88  have  laid  bare 
the  market-place  and  its  environs.  Of  the  Theatre^  which  stood 
near  the  centre  of  the  ancient  town,  we  may  recognize  part  of  the 
foundation  of  the  rows  of  seats  facing  the  E.,  a  few  tiers  of  the 
seats  themselves,  the  orchestra,  and  the  walls  of  the  stage  and  pro- 
Boeninm.  This  was  adjoined  on  the  E.  by  the  Aoora.  Abutting 
on  the  N.  angle  of  the  theatre  is  the  stylobate  of  a  small  Colonnade, 
adjoined  in  turn  by  the  foundations  of  a  large  Exedra  of  the  1st  cent. 
A.D.  Farther  on  is  a  large  Colonnade  of  the  same  period,  occupy- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  N.  side  and  the  E.  side  of  the  market- 
place. The  rectangular  edifice  on  the  S.  side,  with  a  portico  pro- 
jecting like  a  paraskenion,  is  referred  to  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  andjis 
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supposed  to  be  the  Bouleuterion.  On  the  W.  side  are  five  rectan- 
gular buildings,  the  object  of  which  has  not  been  ascertained.  The 
^£ase  from  Mantlnea'  (now  at  Athens,  p.  81)  was  discoT^ed  in  a 
Byzantine  church  in  the  S.  part  of  the  town-district.  The  less  im- 
portant objects  discovered  have  been  removed  to  Tripolis. 

The  hill  to  the  E.  of  the  town,  named  Aletion,  shuts  off  a  small  side 
valley  from  the  main  plain.  This  is  the  so-called  'Fallow  Field^  (to  apYov 
neSCov),  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  except  through  a  katavothra 
(p.  181).  At  the  S.  end  of  the  'Fallow  Field'  rises  a  hill  bearing  the  ruined 
town  of  Nestdtte^  near  the  modem  Tsipiand.  Here  and  farther  on,  beside 
the  modern  village  of  Karyd^  passed  the  'Prinos  Boad'  (6ia  icpCvou,  so 
called  after  a  prickly  oak).  The  very  steep  'Stair  Road'  (6ia  xX(ftaxoc) 
leaving  the  town  by  the  Melangeia  Gate,  passed  Melangeia  (see  above)  and 
the  1^.  side  of  the  Fallow  Field,  and  crossed  the  moantain-iidge  by  the 
'Port8es\  a  pass  after  which  it  is  now  named.  By  either  of  these  roads 
Argos  lies  about  a  day's  journey  from  Han  tinea. 

In  bye-gone  days,  when  the  drainage  of  Uie  plain  was  better,  owing  to 
the  katavothrse  openmg  in  the  mountains,  and  when  Mantinea,  'the  lovely 
city%  wa3  surrounded  by  well -tilled  fields,  two  roads  led  hence  to  the 
territory  of  Orchomenos.  At  the  present  day  the  whole  country  has  be- 
come a  swamp,  and  travellers  are  compelled  to  make  a  detour  by  the  hills 
on  the  W. 

In  about  8/4  hr.  after  crossing  the  bridge  over  the  Ophis  we 
reach  the  large  double-village  of  Kapsia^  whence  another  track 
leads  to  the  "W.  to  Alonfstena  and  the  ruins  of  Methydrion  (p.  377). 
We  then  turn  to  the  N.W,  into  the  ancient  Plain  of  AlkinUdonj  a 
lateral  valley  bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  massive  and  pine-clad 
heights  of  Maenalon  and  0$trakina.  A  ride  of  l^A  hr.  brings  us 
to  the  town-Uke  village  of  Levidi  (2770  ft. ;  2410  inhab.),  the 
modern  capital  of  the  upland  basin  of  Orchomenos,  where  quarters 
may  be  found  in  one  of  the  larger  magazia.  Levfdi  lies  on  a  site 
which  perhaps  was  that  of  the  ancient  Elymia^  at  the  W.  end  of 
the  range  of  hills  called  Anchxsia  by  the  ancients,  bounding  the 
Mantinean  plain  on  the  N.  The  neighbouring  Panagia  chapel  may 
be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Artemis  Hym- 
nia ,  which  was  highly  venerated  as  the  common  sanctuary  of  the 
Mantineans  and  Orchomenians. 

Beyond  Levfdi  we  descend,  and  then  ascend  again  along  the 
N.E.  side  of  the  Orchomenian  valley  to  the  (1  hr.)  pastoral  village  of 
Kalpdkij  which  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  loftiest  Acropolis  in  Greece, 
surmounted  by  a  mediasval  tower  and  the  ruins  of  Orchomenos.  — 
From  Kalpaki  to  Dimitzana  via  Magoulyana,  see  p.  377. 

The  Arcadian  Orchomen6B  (3070  ft.),  appearing  also  in  the 
local  form  Erchomenos^  was  in  early  times,  according  to  legend,  the 
mistress  of  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia.  The  citizens  took  part  in  the 
battles  of  Thermopylae  and  PlataBa,  and  until  the  Peloponnesian  war 
were  governed  by  kings  of  the  family  of  Elatos,  the  *flr-man\  The 
importance  of  the  town  declined  in  later  times.  The  ascent  from 
Kalpdki  to  the  summit  (1/2  hr.)  passes  three  distinct  lines  of  fortifi- 
cation. The  lowest  of  these,  built  in  a  regular  horizontal  st^tej 
dates  from  the  later  city  as  Pausanias  (p.  oxxxi)  saw  it,  when  ihe 
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inhabitauts  dwelt  more  on  the  slopes  and  nearer  their  fields.  The 
second  wall  was  hnilt  in  the  Cyclopean  style,  bat  carefully  finished. 
A  similar  wall  is  found  at  the  top  (where  there  is  a  flat  space  of 
considerable  size),  surrounding  an  upper  dtadel  and  connected 
with  the  medisval  tower.  The  view  extends  far  beyond  the  Orcho- 
menian  territory;  to  the  N.E.  are  the  mountains  round  the  Stym- 
phalian  lake;  to  the  N.,  where  the  Acropolis  is  most  precipitous, 
the  marsh  approaches  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  itself;  to  the  E.  is  a 
narrow  gorge  through  which  the  waters  of  the  S.  Orchomenian  plain 
flow  to  the  lower  N.  half,  by  means  of  a  *charadra*  or  torrent ;  beyond 
rise  abrupt  cliffs,  the  Trachy  ('rugged')  of  the  ancients,  now  crowned 
with  a  medieval  watch-tower.  A  third  tower  of  the  same  sort  stands 
at  the  base  of  the  hill  of  Orchomenos,  to  the  N.W. 

From  Ka1p6ki  we  proceed  along  the  S.  slope  of  the  Aoiopolis, 
passing  the  Chapel  of  Hagios  Qeorgioty  to  (25  min.)  the  yillage 
of  RoHaiay  through  which  leads  the  usual  road  to  the  N.  plain  of  Or- 
chomenos. Near  the  chapel  are  some  ruined  walls  connected  with 
the  second,  line  of  fortification.  The  plain,  especially  in  the  centre, 
continues  marshy  until  far  on  in  summer.  In  the  W.  part  of  it, 
which  anciently  belonged  to  the  town  of  Kaphyae  (the  ruins  of 
which  lie  near  the  village  of  Chetou$a,  6  M.  to  the  N.  of  Kalpaki), 
is  a  katavothra  (p.  181),  now  nearly  filled  up.  Our  way  lies  through 
the  E.  part  of  the  plain,  passing  the  Tenean  Springs  and  massive 
cliffs,  and  then  enters  a  wooded  ravine.  After  passing  some  shep- 
herds' houses  we  reach  (2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Bedendki.  We  then 
proceed  through  a  bleak  hilly  district,  between  Mt  8kiathi$  (modern 
Skipiesa;  6330  ft.)  on  the  right  and  Mt.  Oryxis  (modem  Saitta; 
5950  ft.)  on  the  left,  and  descend  through  a  picturesque  gorge 
(*Pharanx')  to  (1  hi.)  Qouy6za ,  a  village  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  S.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Phene68. 

The  Lake  of  Phdne^s  (2470  ft.  above  the  sea-level)  is  bounded 
on  the  S.  by  Mts.  Skiathis  and  Oryxis,  already  mentioned ;  on  the 
W.  by  the  massive  Penteleia  (6930  ft.),  now  called  Dourdouvdna ; 
on  the  E.  by  the  Oerdnteion  and  farther  on  by  the  picturesquely 
shaped  JSTy^^ene  (p.  305),  now  called  Ziridy  and  seldom  quite  free 
from  snow.  The  lake  discharges  its  water  underground,  mainly  by 
the  katavothra  (p.  181)  near  Gouy6za,  from  which  the  river  Rouphia 
(p.  377)  emerges,  785  ft.  lower  down.  Since  1892  there  seems  to  have 
been  a  second  exit.  In  consequence  of  alterations  in  these  discharge- 
channels,  caused  by  changes  in  the  interior  of  the  mountain  due  to 
earthquakes ,  the  level  of  water  in  the  lake  has  at  all  times  been 
subject  to  great  fluctuations. 

In  antiquity  the  greater  part  of  the  valley  was  occupied  by  a  fertile 
plain,  across  which  the  little  river  was  conducted  to  the  katavothra  by 
means  of  an  embanked  canal  ascribed  to  Hercules.  At  the  time  of  Pau- 
timiat  the  canal  was  no  longer  in  use.  In  modem  times  we  hear  of  an 
inundation  in  the  18th  cent.  \  at  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cent,  the  lake 
was  almost  completely  dry^  later  it  covered  an  area  of  about  9  sq.  M., 
since  which  it  has  shrunk  to  about  1  sq.  M.  — 
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The  Oryxis  or  Saitta  mountains  descend  preelpitously  toward 
the  lake.  The  bridle-path  leads  high  up  along  the  £.  hank,  hut  is 
at  first  so  narrow  that  two  riders  can  scarcely  pass  each  other,  dif- 
ferently coloured  marks  on  the  rocks  denote  the  varying  levels  of  the 
water.  After  about  1  hr.  the  path  descends  into  a  small  riparian 
plain  and  leads  past  a  spring  to  the  (^Vi  ^^^'  ^^om  Gouydza)  vil- 
lage of  Mouaid,  We  then  proceed  through  fields  of  maize  and  vine^ 
yards,  passing  Mi8an6,  and  cross  (35  min.)  the  broad  bed  of  tl^Q 
Phonidtiko  Potdmi  or  stream  of  Phonia  (the  classical  Olbioa  or  Arod- 
nio8)y  the  chief  feeder  of  the  Lake  of  Pheneos.  We  leave  the  Palae6~ 
kastro  of  Pheneos,  with  a  Chapel  of  Hagios  Stephanoa^  to  the  left, 
and  ascend  in  35  min.  more  to  the  Kalyvia  ofPhonid,  now  officially 
named  — 

PlLeiie6B  (good  khan  in  ^e  Platfa),  considerably  larger  than 
Pkonid  proper,  which  lies  higher  up.  According  to  the  description 
of  Pausanias  we  should  look  for  ^e  capital  of  this  district  on  the 
summit  of  Hagios  EUas,  to  the  W.  of  the  present  PheQe68,  but  only 
a  ruined  chapel  and  the  remains  of  medisval  fortifications  are  to 
be  seen  there.  The  hill  now  called  the  Palaedkastro  of  Phene&s 
(see  above),  with  a  fragment  of  a  polygonal  wall  and  other  ancient 
mural  remains,  20  min.  below  Pheneos  to  the  S.E.,  is  more  probably 
the  site  or  the  ancient  town.  In  ancient  times  Pheneds  was  the  seat 
of  a  temple  of  Artemis  Heurippa,  which  Ulysses  was  said  to  have 
founded  because  he  discovered  his  lost  horses  here. 

From  Ph£ne6s  to  Nkhea,  ca.  13  bra*  We  follow  the  above-described 
route  below  Misand  to  Mrisi&,  and  there  turn  to  the  B.  and  ascend  to  a 
saddle  between  Oeronteion  and  the  Skiathis  Mts.  on  the  S.  (p.  343).  We  nejct 
cross  a  barren  hilly  tract  to  Kionia  (5^/2  hrs.  from  Phene6s),  with  the  pictur- 
esque ruins  of  a  mediaeval  castle  and  a  good  ipring.  About  ^k  M.  to  th«  S., 
on  a  lake  of  its  own  name,  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  town  of  Stym^halos,  in- 
cluding considerable  remains  of  the  polygonal  enceinte  of  the  citadel  and 
the  foundations  of  two  temples.  The  Stymphalian  Lake  (1930  ft.),  now 
named  Lak*  Saraka,  was  the  abode  of  the  man-eating  birds  with  brazen 
claws  and  feathers,  the  destruction  of  which  formed  the  fifth  labour  of 
Hercules.  The  water  which  flows  out  of  the  lake  by  a  katavothra  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  E.  re -appears  at  the  mills  of  Argos 
(p.  387),  after  an  underground  course  of  22  H.  Attempts  are  now  being 
made  to  drain  this  lake,  and  to  conduct  the  water  to  the  Asopt^,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Phlious  (p.  822).  —  The  best  route  for  the  rest  of  the 
journey  leads  vi&  PsmH  and  Botsika^  leaving  the  ruins  of  PhliciU  to  the 
left,  to  Bagios  Georgio*  (5V4  hrs.),  where  we  find  food  and  clean  be^  at 
the  Magazi-Xenodochion  of  Spiro  Eroustopoulos  Iglav^  (bargain  de^irabis). 
Thence  vi&  Nemea  to  the  railway-station  of  that  name,  2  hrs.  \  see  p.  323. 

The  route  to  Solos  (5  hrs.)  crosses  the  ridge  above  Pheneos  ajud 
then  descends  into  a  vine -covered  valley,  where  a  small  domed 
chapel  is  said  to  mark  the  site  of  the  Convent  of  St,  Oeorgfi,  before 
it  was  forced  back  by  the  inundations  of  the  lake  in  the  18th  cent- 
ury. The  convent  was  rebuilt  1  M.  farther  on  (60  min.  from  Phe- 
neos), at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Krathis  and  on  the  other  side  of  a  bioak^ 
shaded  by  plane-trees.    Fine  view. 

Farther  on  we  proceed  through  fragrant  woods  of  firs  an^  <>ti^ 
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tiees  and  past  numerous  springs,  and  in  V/ihr.  reach  tlie  top  [of  the 
ridge  of  Aft.  Krathi$  (4746  ft.).  We  then  descend,  following  the  course 
of  the  Zaro^ehla,  The  first  gradually  give  place  to  thick  groves  of 
plsne-trees.  In  1  hr.  more  we  reach  Zaroiichla  (BSSQft.),  a  part  of 
which,  Kato-Zarouchla,  lies  on  the  right  hank.  On  the  same  hank 
lies  Hagia  Varv&ra,  below  which  we  pass  in  25  min.  more.  Near  the 
village  of  Voundki^  at  the  base  of  the  steep  rocky  hill  of  KataphygioL, 
40  min.  farther  <Qn,  we  again  c^oss  the  brook.  B^on^  this  point 
we  ascend  for  V2  ^i^* 

At  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  Hagios  EliaSy  which  is  an  interesting 
field  for  the  botanist,  the  Styx  and  the  Zarodchia  brooks  unite  to 
form  a  stream,  known  to  the  ancients  as  KriithU(jf.  304).  On  the  slope 
of  the  hill  lies  the  prosperous  village  of  Solos  (b  XoXoc;  3435  ft.), 
where  travellers  usually  spend  the  night  in  one  of  the  magazia  or 
in  a  private  house.  We  here  obtain  a  fine  view  of  the  massive 
Ghelmos.  To  the  N.  lie  the  villages  of  Mesoroiigi  and  PttUUra^ 
which  along  with  Solos  are  known  as  Kloukinaes,  One  of  these  three 
villages  must  represent  the  ancient  Nonakris,  after  which  the  entire 
district  was  named  in  antiquity. 

The  walk  to  and  from  the  point  on  the  flope  of  Mt.  Elias  which  affords 
a  good  view  of  the  rails  of  the  Styx  takes  3  hrs.  Opposite  us  rise  the  lofty 
and  precipitoiu  cliffs  of  the  huge  Qhelmos  (p.  804).  The  thread  of  water 
descends  from  one  of  these  (660  ft.  high) ,  against  a  background  of  dark 
moss,  which  has  earned  for  the  brook  the  name  of  MavronM^  or  *Black 
Water*.  At  the  bottom  of  the  cliffs  the  water  loses  itself  in  a  chaos  of 
scattered  rocks.  It  is  only  at  the  time  of  the  melting  of  the  snow  Uiat 
the  fall  attains  any  size.  It  owes  its  reputation  less  to  its  own  beauty 
than  to  the  legends  of  the  ancients,  who  saw  in  the  barren  mountain- 
tract  around  and  in  the  icy  coldness  of  the  stream  an  image  of  the  under- 
worid,  and  so  used  the  name  in  their  representations  of  the  abode  of  the 
departed.  —  The  way  to  the  foot  of  the  fall  is  very  fatiguing  and  adds 
3  hrs.  to  the  excursion.  A  guide  is  indispensable.  The  spray  of  the  water- 
fall assumes  beautiful  rainbow  tints  at  midday  and  reminds  us  of  Hesiod'^s 
conceit  that  Iris  with  a  golden  vessel  fetched  from  the  Styx  the  water  by 
which  the  gods  swore  the  inviolable  oath. 

The  AsosMT  or  Chklmos  (about  4  hrs.  from  Solos;  guide  necessary), 
which  may  be  combined  with  the  continuation  of  the  journey  to  Kal^- 
vrjrta,  is  highly  interesting.  Provisions  and  wraps  must  be  brought  from 
Solos.  As  the  view  is  finest  at  sunrise,  travellers  should  start  from  Solos 
in  the  afternoon  and  pass  the  night  in  one  of  the  shepherds'  huts  on  the 
Xgrotqmpoi.  At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  we  start  on  foot  for  the  sunMoit 
(4ibout  ^  hrs.),  the  horses  being  left  with  the  herdsmen.    Gomp.  p.  804. 

The  road  from  Solos  to  Kalavryta  (ca.  6  hrs.)  crosses  the  (10  min.) 
Styx  by  an  arched  bridge  of  stone  and  ascends  the  slope  to  (25  min.  j 
the  village  of  Qounari/inika,  above  which  we  observe  the  fortified 
entrance  of  a  cave  held  by  a  few  Greeks  against  the  Turks  in  the 
War  of  Independence.  We  ascend  farther  In  zigzags.  In  1  hr., 
beyond  a  sharp  ridge  (5660  ft.),  we  reach  the  barren  and  stony 
table-land  of  the  X.€f0kaf¥vpo$  (lV2"l^/4  lirO>  ^"  which  are  several 
herdsmen's  camps  (*8tanf')  fii  summer.  The  way  is  indicated  by 
stone  pillars,  which  are  especially  useful  when  the  ground  is  covered 
with  snow.  It  descends  past  the  spring  KrySvrysis,  much  fre- 
quented by  the  herds,  affording  a  view  of  the  green  valley  of  Kala- 
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vryta,  and  of  the  Erymanthos  (p.  374)  and  PanachalliLon  (p.  374)  be- 
Mnd  us.  We  pass  through  pine-woods,  skirting  the  N.  side  of  a 
long  narrow  ravine.  The  S.  side  of  the  layino  is  fotmed  by  the 
Velia  (p.  304).  In  about  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Xeiokampos  we  leaeh 
Kalavryta  (p.  302). 


34.  From  Athens  to  Kalamata  by  Sea 
vi4  Gytheion  (Sparta), 

Gbbbk  Stbaices  (pp.  xviii  d-f)  about  4  times  weekly  fcom  the  Pir»uB 
in  25-40  hrs.  (fares  about  17  dr.,  13  dr.,  provisions  extra).  One  steamer 
(Diakakes  Go.)  touches  at  Monemvasia  and  Kythera  (Cerigo). 

For  the  voyage  from  the  PiisBUS  to  the  latitude  of  Spetsae  (ca. 
7  hrs.),  see  pp.  312-314).  Most  of  the  steamers  proceed  straight 
to  Gytheion,  but  the  Diakakes  steamer  (see  above)  here  turns  to  the 
E.  and  in  3  hrs.  reaches  — 

Monemyasia,  on  the  S.  slope  of  an  isolated  peak,  crowned  with  a 
ruined  medisBval  castle.  The  promontory,  which  has  been  artificially 
separated  from  the  mainland,  is  connected  with  the  latter  by  along 
stone  bridge  from  which  it  has  its  name  (fjt.(Svir]  IfA^aoi;).  The  un- 
important village  (520  inhab.)  was  once  a  flourishing  commercial 
town  and  a  strong  fortress.  In  the  13- 16th  cent,  it  was  succes- 
sively held  by  Villehardouin,  the  Byzantines,  the  Pope,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Turks.  'Malmsey'  wine,  once  principally  exported  from 
here,  is  now  obtained  from  Santorin  (p.  245),  Cyprus,^  Sardinia, 
Sicily,  Portugal,  and  elsewhere.  The  ruins  of  E^idauroa  Limera 
lie  about  1  hr.  to  the  N.W.,  at  Palaeo-Monemvasia.  —  Monemvasia 
is  within  2  days'  journey  of  Sparta ;  the  route  passes  Molai  (1500 
inhab.),  crosses  the  plain  of  Helos,  and  beyond  Skala  unites  with 
the  road  from  Gytheion  to  Sparta  (p.  367). 

Fboh  Nauplia  to  Monbmvasia,  Greek  coasting  steamer  weekly  in 
about  8  hrs.,  skirting  the  rugged  E,  coast  of  the  Pelopornesus.  Opposite 
Kauplia  appears  first  Myli  (p.  337),  then  Xiv4ri,  and  farther  on  the  pro* 
montory  and  town  of  Astros  (p.  WO).  On  the  S.  side  of  a  little  hay  here 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  once  considerable  sea  port  of  Prasiae.  The  distriet 
has  in  modern  times  recovered  its  ancient  name  of  Kynouria  (p.  351).  — 
About  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Nauplia  we  see  the  small  town  of  Leooidi 
(3680  inhab. ;  other  steamers,  see  p.  312),  standing  a  little  inland  from  the 
•hore  of  a  bay  that  opens  on  our  right.  Leonfdi  is  the  capital  of  the 
district  of  Kynouria,  the  mountainous  S.  half  of  which  is  inhabited  by 
the  ^Tshakones''  (about  8700  in  number),  a  race  interesting  on  accoant 
of  their  antique  Doric  dialect.  They  are  the  successors  or  the  ancient 
Eynourians,  and  have  maintained  their  independence  almost  uninter- 
ruptedly. In  3-3V2  hrs.  more  we  are  opposite  the  Kavo  leraka^  a  little  to 
the  K.  of  which  the  site  of  the  ancient  Zarcue  is  indicated  by  two  con* 
centric  walls  in  the  Cyclopean  style.  —  OflF  Kavo  Kremidi  we  come  jn 
sight  of  the  distant  rocky  peak  above  Monemvasia,  which  we  reaeb  in 
4  hrs.  after  leaving  Leonfdi.  • 

We  next  double  Cape  Malia,  dreaded  by  mariners  on  aooonnt 
of  its  storms.  It  has  preserved  its  ancient  name  though  the  aoo^^ 
is  altered  (Malia  instead  of  MaMa).  On  the  S.  face  is  ahennlt*B<A 
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To  the  left  lies  the  rocky  Island  of  X^ica or  Cythera  (1 10  sq.M. ; 
12,300  inhab.),  to  which  the  Phoenicians  were  early  attracted  by  its 
abundance  of  purple-yielding  murices.  Subsequently  it  belonged  to 
Sparta.  Kythera  was  the  seat  of  a  rery  early  cult  of  Aphrodite,  who 
was  fabled  to  have  here  risen  from  the  sea.  Since  the  Venetian 
period  the  island  has  been  known  as  CerCgo.  The  steamers  touch, 
4  hrs.  after  learing  Nauplia,  at  the  little  village  of  Kapsali  or  JTj/- 
ihera  (Xenodochfon  ton  Xenon),  on  a  bay  at  the  S.  end  of  the  island. 

To  the  S.  of  Kythera  lief  the  islet  of  Cerigoito.  the  ancient  Aatiky- 
thera.  In  the  channel  between  them,  at  a  depth  or  130  ft.,  is  an  ancient 
wreck,  from  which  since  1900  divera  have  recovered  the  remains  of  fine 
works  in  bronze  and  marble,  dating  from  the  early  Roman  imperial 
period  (now  at  Athens,  p.  82). 

Steering  next  N.W.  the  steamer  enters  the  Laooniaii  G«lf»  at 
the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  right,  is  the  island  of  ElapMni$i  (the 
ancient  Onougnaihos).  Farther  on  are  the  promontory  of  Xyli  and 
the  marshy  mouth  of  the  Eurota$  (p.  355).  In  the  distance  appear 
the  white  summits  of  Taygcto$.  The  next  station  is  (43/^  hrs. ; 
16  hrs.  from  the  Piraeus  direct)  — 

Oytheion  or  MarathoniaL  —  XairoDocHfoN  ton  Xbnov  (kept  by  Stef, 
Tsirigotii),  bed  8  dr.,  with  restaurant.  —  Those  who  wish  to  proceed  to 
Sparta  (comp.  p.  366)  by  omnibus  should  secure  a  seat  by  telegraph. 
There: are  no  other  carriages  to  be  obtained.    Horse  to  Sparta  10  dr. 

Oytheion,  with  4060  inhab.,  is  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  La- 
konika,  and,  as  in  antiquity,  is  still  the  chief  exporting  harbour  for 
the  plain  of  Sparta  and  for  the  N.  part  of  the  Mani  (p.  348),  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  included.  The  busy  but  crowded  and  dirty 
modern  town  lies  at  the  foot  of  the  bold  promontory  of  Larysion^ 
formerly  sacred  to  Dionysos,  which  is  surmounted  by  a  ruined  castle 
and  commands  a  fine  view.  A  mole  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
little  island  of  Marathonitl,  on  which  is  a  chapel,  a  lighthouse,  and 
several  other  buildings.  This  is  the  ancient  Kran&e^  where  Paris 
celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  abducted  Helen.  The  coast  of  this 
district  bore  in  antiquity  the  name  of  Migonion,  Outside  the  town 
to  the  N.,  to  the  left  of  the  road  to  Sparta,  is  a  large  rectangular 
recess  in  the  rock,  with  several  steps  in  the  interior;  from  an 
inscription  we  gather  that  a  temple  of  Zeus  Terastios  lay  here. 
The  ancient  city  (*PalaBopolis')  extended  hence  to  the  N.,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  road.  At  the  foot  of  the  first  hill  the  Theatre 
has  recently  been  laid  bare.  The  remains  a  little  to  the  S.  are 
referred  to  the  ancient  Agora.  The  ancient  town  extended  as  far  as 
the  sea,  which  seems  to  have  gained  a  good  deal  upon  the  land 
since  antiquity ;  for  considerable  remains  of  buildings  may  be  seen 
in  the  water  near  a  mill  on  the  present  coast.  Here  also  is  an  an- 
cient saxcophagus  with  reliefs  (another  lies  to  the  N.  beside  the  last 
house).  The  shrine  of  Zeus  Kappotas,  where  the  matricide  Orestes 
is  said  to  have  rested,  has  not  yet  been  identified,  nor  the  artificial 
harbour  of  ancient  Gytheion.  —  From  Gythelon  to  Sparta,  see 
pp.  367,  366. 
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The  barren  eentral  peniasala  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  the 
steamer  next  ooasts,  is  the  Mani  or  Afattia,  the  home  of  the  MaiBOtes 
(ca.  41,000),  a  race  known  for  their  love  of  liberty  bnt  also  for 
their  bloody  rendettas.  They  claim  to  be  the  descendants  of  the  an- 
cient Spartans  and  delight  to  call  themselves  Laconians  (Aaxa>vec)* 
They  managed  to  maintain  a  virtual  independence  during  the  pe* 
riod  of  Tnrkish  dominion.  Mani  is  the  only  district  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus in  which  the  vine  is  not  cultivated.  Large  numbers  of 
qnails  are  caught  in  the  S.  The  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula  is 
Cape  Matapdn  (lighthouse),  the  ancient  Taenaron,  stretching  to 
36*»  22'  58"  N.  lat.  and  next  to  Cape  Tarifa  in  Spain  (35^  59'  57" 
N.  lat.)  the  most  southerly  point  in  continental  Europe.  The  Temple 
of  Pdteidou  which  once  ^tood  here  was  the  centre  of  a  naval  league 
among  the  sea-peits  of  the  Laconian  Gulf.  Some  authorities  recog- 
nize remains  of  this  temple  and  its  grotto  near  the  ruined  church 
of  ton  Asorndtdriy  on  the  Bay  of  Kistemss.  The  town  of  Kaen^olis, 
which  lay  near  it,  was  not  founded  until  the  Roman  period. 

The  W.  side  of  the  peninsula,  which  the  steamer  skirts,  is  dotted 
with  villages,  both  on  the  coast  and  on  the  heights.  The  steamer 
touches  at  one  or  more  of  the  following  stations :  OerolimSna<,  a  new  . 
port;  Limdni  (6^/2^18,  after  leaving  Gytheion),  the  port  for  Areopoli$ 
(1J70  inhab.),  the  home  of  the  Mauromichalis  (p.  328)j  Selinitsa; 
and  Kardamyli.  From  Lim6ui  bridle-paths  lead  to  Gytheion  and 
Kalamata.  —  The  steamer  then  steers  past  Cape  Kephdli,  and  in  * 
3  hrs.  from  Lim^ni  enters  the  harbour  oi  Kalamata  (p,  396),  where 
a  halt  of  some  duration  is  generally  made.  —  From  Kalamata  to 
Pyloa  (NavarinoJ,  etc.,  see  p.  402. 

35.  From  Argos  to  Sparta  vift  Hagios  Petros. 

This  excursion  takes  2-3  days  on  horseback.  Myli  (2Vs  hrs\  ride  from 
Argos)  may  also  be  reached  from  Argos  by  railway  (p.  887)  in  Vt  ^r.,  Imt 
as  horses  cannot  always  be  obtained  there,  it  is  sa^'er  to  bring  ot  send 
them  from  Argos.  From  ITauplia  we  may  reach  Hyli  by  boat.  From 
Myli  to  the  Loukou  Convent  on  horseback  4*/4  hrs.  \  from  Loukou  to  Hagios 
JoAnnu  2  hrs.  (from  Myli  to  Eagiot  Jodnnu  viE  AsirM  8  hrs.) ;  f^om 
Hagios  Jo<tnnes  to  Sagiot  Petros  2^k  hrs. ;  from  Hagios  Petros  to  ArAeho90 
li/a  hr. ;  from  Arichova  to  Sparta  &/i  "hrs. 

Myli,  see  p.  337.  —  Two  routes  lead  from  Myli  to  the  village 
of  Hagios  Joannes,  which  is  not  quite  half-way  to  Sparta ;  the  shorter 
but  more  fatiguing  leads  over  the  Zavitza  Mts.  (68/4  hrs.),  while  the 
other  follows  the  coast  to  Astros,  and  then  turns  inland  (8  hrs.). 

The  Mountain  Path  turns  inland  almost  at  once  and  passes 
near  a  small  eminence  on  the  right  with  some  scanty  ancient  ruins, 
to  which  the  name  of  PaUteo-Kiviri  has  been  given.  W^  then 
ascend  (parallel  with  the  railway,  p.  338)  the  gorge  of  the  Kiviriy 
on  th^  left  bank  of  the  little  river,  the  water  of  which  is  conducted 
by  an  aqueduct  to  irrigate  the  maize-fields  of  Kiv^ri  (p.  33B).  A% 
the  entrance  of  the  valley  are  several  khans  and  mills.  The  mieie]^ 
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fragments  of  walls  on  a  low  rocky  hill  near  tbe  second  mill  (1 1/4  hr. 
from  Myli)  probably  formed  part  of  the  Argive  border-town  of 
EUuHm,  where  according  to  the  legend  Hercules  buried  the  undying 
head  of  the  Leroean  hydra  (p.  338). 

After  20  min.  we  cross  the  turbid  yellow  stream,  up  the  course 
of  which  a  track  leads  to  Dolyana  (p.  354),  and  in  '/2  ^'  B^ore  we 
reach  the  base  of  the  verdant  Zavitza  Mta.  A  steep  and  fatiguing 
climb  of  1  hr.  brings  us  to  a  depression  between  twoeummits^  where 
the  view  of  the  ancient  Kynourla  (p.  391)  opens.  The  highest  peak 
of  the  Zavitza  (p.  350)  lies  to  the  left  of  the  path,  on  the  side  nex.1 
the  sea.  On  the  right  is  an  ancient  watch-tower  of  polygonal  mas- 
onry, about  25  ft.  in  diameter,  which  marks  the  ancient  boundary 
between  Argos  and  Laconia.  The  small  and  ancient  fortress,  now 
called  TsorovoSi  to  the  left  of  the  path  I/2  hr.  farther  •»,  probably 
also  served  to  guard  the  frontier. 

The  scattered  shepherd-village  of  KvUyvia  DokyanUikOj  which 
we  reach  in  IV4  ^-  ^'^^  leaving  the  col,  is  the  *winteiv- village'  of 
Dolyana  (p.  354)  and  only  occasionally  inhabited.  It  lies  amid 
luxuriaut  groves  of  olives  above  the  river  of  LoukoUj  the  ancient 
Tanas  (p.  350).  The  semicircular  termination  of  tbe  valley  con- 
sists of  banks  of  red  earth,  the  numerous  caves  in  which  have  given 
the  surname  of  Speliaes  to  the  village.  To  the  S.E.,  above  an  ab- 
rupt precipice,  is  a  chapel  of  the  Hagia  Paraskeve.  To  the  S.W.  is 
the  hill  of  ^oiirm/£{,  with  mural  fragments,  cisterns,  tombs,,  and 
other  relics  of  seme  ancient  community,  perhaps  Eua  or  (as  some 
authorides  suggest)  Anthene  (p.  350). 

After  crossing  the  stream  we  traverse  a  plateau  seamed  with  the 
courses  of  numerous  brooks ,  and  in  Y2  b^-  reach  the  hospitable 
Loukoil  Convent,  which  peeps  from  amid  lofty  cypresses  long  be- 
fore we  come  to  it.  The  present  building  was  erected  on  the  site 
of  one  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826  (comp.  p.  404).  The 
income  of  the  convent  is  chiefly  derived  from  its  olive-groves.  Fine 
view  over  Astros  (p.  350)  to  the  Argolio  peninsula.  The  antiquities 
found  in  and  near  the  convent  have  given  rise  to  the  supposition 
that  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  sanetuary  which  existed  here  till  late 
in  the  Roman  period  and  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to  the 
above-mentioned  Eua,  where  the  cult  of  the  Asklepiadas  flourished. 

One  of  the  rooms  contaios  the  tomb-atone  of  a  vine -dresser,  and 
some  round  tablets  with  sepulchrai  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period.  In 
the  Garden  is  a  sitting  figure  of  Athena  in  marble  (headless),  a  frag- 
ment of  a  lion's  head  in  clay,  and  some  mosaic  pavements,  one  of  which 
has  again  been  covered.  In  the  Ohdkch  (Hagia  Matamdrphosii^  the  Trans- 
figuration) are  four  smooth  marble  columns,  while  the  Court- Yaed  of 
the  convent  contains  some  Corinthian  capitals  and  the  colossal  head  of 
a  mam. 

About  i/«  M.  to  the  N.£.  of  the  convent,  neiur  some  rains  where  nu- 
merous Venetian  coins  have  been  found,  lie  five  large  QraniU  Golwnns^ 
and  portions  of  others.  Farther  on,  in  the  direction  of  the  Paraskeve 
chapel  mentioned  above,  are  a  few  Marble  Columns^  said  to  mark  the  site 
of  an  aBcient  temple,  -r  The  brook  to  the  S.E.  of  the  convent  is  pictur- 
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esquely  spanned  by  the  arch  of  an  Aqueduct^  probably  of  Roman  origin, 
from  which  hang  large  stalactites.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  brook,  near 
the  first  convent-mill ,  are  farther  remains  of  the  aqueduct,  which  was 
fed  by  a  spring,  strongly  impregnated  with  lime,  about  >/s  M.  distant. 

About  2  hrs.  beyond  Loakou  the  mountain-path  joins  the  load 
leading  from  Astros  to  Hagio$  Jodnnes,  not  far  ftom  that  Tillage 
(see  p.  351).  

The  Coast-Road  via  Astros  crosses  the  river  Kwiri ,  and  in 
50  min.  after  leaving  Myli' reaches  the  modem  village  of  Kiv£fi, 
Farther  on  the  Z<witza  Mis.  (3190  ft.)  approach  close  to  the  sea, leav- 
ing only  a  narrow  passage,  called  Anigriua  by  the  ancients.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  bay  but  is  otherwise 
monotonous.  Soon  after  leaving  Kiv^ri,  we  observe  the  sea  below 
us  on  the  left  coloured  a  turbid  red  for  a  considerable  distance,  ap- 
parently from  the  outflow  of  a  ^katavothra'  (oomp.  p.  181),  which 
perhaps  comes  fh>m  the  so-called  ^Fallow  Field'  beside  Mantinea 
(p.  340).  This  was  also  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  ancients  of 
a  second  natural  appearance  of  a  similar  kind  which  we  notice 
3  hrs.  farther  on,  before  the  last  bend  of  the  rocky  coast-route.  At 
a  little  distance  from  the  shore  we  see  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
a  darker  spot  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  circle,  in  the  midst  of  which 
a  lighter-coloured  stream  of  water  ceaselessly  rises. 

We  reach  the  plain  of  Astros  in  1/4  1^^ •  &n<l  c'oss  the  Tanoa, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  have  gradually  united  the  former  is- 
land of  Astros  with  the  mainland.  Even  yet  part  of  the  soil  is  im- 
pregnated with  salt ;  the  fertile  portion  of  the  Thyrtaiic  Plain,  as 
it  was  called  in  antiquity,  lies  farther  to  the  S. 

A»troi  (5^4  hrs.  from  Myli ;  steamboat,  see  p.  312),  a  village 
with  300  inhab.,  lies  partly  on  the  coast  and  partly  on  a  long  rocky 
hill,  crowned  by  a  mediaeval  castle.  It  has  become  known  from  the 
second  national  Greek  assembly,  called  the  ^Assembly  of  Astros\ 
held  on  the  bank  of  the  Tanos  under  the  presidency  of  Petrobey, 
in  March  and  April  1823.  The  name  appears  to  have  come  down 
from  antiquity,  although  it  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  ancient  authors. 
This  belief  is  supported  by  the  remains  of  two  walls,  hastily  con- 
structed of  rough  blocks,  on  the  N.  part  of  the  hill,  not  far  from  a 
ruined  mill.  In  any  case  the  place  was  quite  devoid  of  importance. 
The  S.  part  of  the  rock,  where  the  small  medisval  ca'stle  and  a  few 
ruined  houses  stand,  affords  a  flne  view  across  the  sea  to  Nauplia 
and  Argos,  and  over  the  Thyreatic  plain  to  the  S.  On  the  S.E. 
margin  of  the  last,  beyond  a  large  swamp  called  Mou8t6$,  we  may 
distinguish  the  mountain-spur  running  down  to  the  sea,  on  which 
lie  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  Athene,  Antkene,  or  Anthana  (but 
comp.  p.  349),  now  called  Talasokastro  of  Hagios  Andreas'. 

By  turning  Inland  immediately  after  entering  the  plain,  without 
proceeding  to  Astros ,  we  save  about  V2  ^ovlt.  The  roads  unite 
again  at  the  Kalyvia  MeligUikaj  which  we  reach  from  Astros  in 
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less  than  1  hour.  These  Kalyvia  are  inhabited  only  in  winter  by 
the  people  of  Meligou  (see  below),  the  plain  being  unhealthy  in 
summer.  On  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  up  which  our  course  now 
lies,  rises  the  hill  of  Ka$trdki,  with  the  metochi  or  farm  of  Hagia 
Trias.  We  now  ascend  gradually  and  reach,  on  the  right,  the  (1  hr.) 
ruins  called  HtlUnikd  or  Tichi6^  which  have  been  identified  with 
those  of  the  town  of  Thyrei,  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  plain 
(2090  ft.  above  the  sea-level). 

The  ancient  district  of  Kynouria^  and  especially  that  part  of  it  called 
the  Thyreatic  Plain  (Thyreatit)^  was  for  centuries  the  object  of  strife  be- 
tween  the  Spartans  and  the  Argives,  who  had  orginally  possessed  the 
entire  £.  Laconian  peninsula.  The  victory  of  Kleomenes  at  Tiryns  in  B.C. 
.495  eventually  decided  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Spartans;  and  the 
little  river  Tanos  (p.  360)  became  the  mutual  boundary.  In  B.C.  4bl  the 
Spartans  offered  a  refuge  in  Thyrea  to  some  of  the  expelled  ^gine- 
tans  (p.  125).  The  Athenians,  however,  in  B.C.  424-423,  the  8th  year  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  landed  on  the  coast  as  the  j£ginetans  were  busied 
in  the  construction  of  fortifications,  threw  these  down,  and  then  marched 
to  Thyrea  and  destroyed  it  also.  Since  that  time  the  city  appears  to 
have  lain  in  ruins.  The  Thyreatic  plain  was  again  assigned  to  the  Ar- 
glves  by  Philip  II.  of  Macedon. 

A  gradual  ascent  on  the  £.  side  of  the  hill  leads  to  the  main 
gate,  which,  like  much  of  the  still  easily  traceable  walls,  gives 
evidence  of  intentional  destruction..  The  walls  and  the  towers, 
some  of  which  are  round  and  some  square,  vary  in  breadth.  The 
best-preserved  fragment  is  a  portion  of  the  wall  on  the  N.E.  side, 
from  6  to  10  ft.  broad  and  about  16  ft.  high.  The  N.  wall  has 
almost  completely  vanished.  The  interior  is  occupied  by  several 
long  rocky  terraces,  on  which  fragments  of  walls  and  numerous  cis- 
terns remain.  On  the  W.  the  plateau  culminates  in  a  small  hill, 
which  is  enclosed  by  walls  and  forms  an  almost  triangular  out- 
work. Fine  view  of  the  surrounding  mountains  and  of  the  sea  as 
far  as  Hydra.  —  Opposite,  on  the  S.,  beyond  the  ravine,  lies  the 
convent  of  Palaed^Panagfa.  ^ 

Beyond  Thyrea  we  leave  the  large  village  of  MtligoU  on  the  left 
and  reach  (1  hr.)  the  village  of  Hagios  Jo&nnet  (1350  inhab.), 
pleasantly  situated  among  trees,  about  3  hrs.  from  Astros  and  2  hrs. 
from  the  Loukou  Convent  (p.  349). 

We  now  descend  into  the  small  Plain  of  XevSkampos.  In  its 
S.E.  angle  is  the  mediaeval  castle  of  Oraedkastro  ('Beautiful  Castle'), 
picturesquely  situated  on  a  high  conical  hill,  probably  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Neris.  Beyond  the  plain  we  gradually  ascend  along 
the  well-watered  and  generally  well-cultivated  slopes  of  the  Mdlevo 
Mis.  (6365  ft.),  the  ancient  Pamon,  to  the  village  of  Hagios  Fetros 
(3850  inhab. ;  2^/<2  hrs.  from  Hagios  Jodnnes),  with  two  large  new 
churches.  The  inhabitants  of  this  whole  district,  including  the  vil- 
lages of  Kastri  (1  hr.  to  theN.)  and  Dolyand  (V2  ^''  farther ;  p.  349), 
are  a  strong  and  handsome  race,  principally  occupied  in  vine-dress- 
ing and  charcoal-burning.  They  buy  grain  from  the  people  of  Ara- 
chova  (p.  352)  who  bring  their  supplies  to,  market  here  on  Sunday. 
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In  1/2  hr.  after  leaving  Hagios  Petros  we  reach  tbe  erest  of 
a  ridge,  wbere  a  spring  rises,  and  abont  10  fiiin.  farther  on,  to 
our  left  as  we  begin  to  descend,  we  see  three  flat  heaps  of  stone 
splinters.  The  natives  call  the  spot  «toC^  «poveuft£vou«,  or  ^place 
of  the  slain',  and  relate  that  it  was  the  scene  in  mythical  times  of 
a  Woody  battle  between  300  Arglves  and  300  Spartans.  The  an- 
cient districts  of  Thyreatis,  Tegeatis,  and  Laconia  touched  at  this 
point,  which  was  known  as  the  *place  of  the  Herme'  from  the 
boundary-marks.  On  the  left  is  a  deserted  chapel  of  Hagios  TheddoroSy 
perhaps  on  the  site  of  a  temple  of  Zens  Skotitas.  In  50  min.  more 
we  reach  Ar&ohoya  (IV2  ^'-  ^^om  Hagios  Petros),  a  prosperous 
village  with  1700  inhab.,  where  the  Xenodochion  of  DemetrcUns  Cha- 
rakaSy  near  the  chapel  of  Hagios  Andreas,  offers  tolerable  accommo- 
dation.   (Hence  to  Kryavrysis,  see  p.  354.) 

We  next  descend  the  course  of  the  KelepkinGf  the  ancient  (EntUj 
which  flows  both  summer  and  winter ;  on  account  of  its  destructive 
inundations  it  is  called  'Phdnissa'  or  ^murderess',  by  the  people. 
Its  course  is  so  irregular  that  we  change  fi(fm  bank  to  bank  50  or 
60  times  as  we  proceed.  Plane-trees,  and  on  a  few  flat  spots,  maize 
and  mulberry-plantations,  border  its  course.  On  the  left  it  receives 
the  tributaries  Vamhako^  and  VrSsihena,  In  8V4  hrs.  after  passing 
Arachova  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Krevat&s  (p.  365).  Thence  to 
Sparta^  3^2  ^rs.,  see  pp.  855,  366. 

36.  From  Tripolis  to  Sparta  vift  Tegea. 

This  route  takes  13  hrs.,  exclusive  of  stoppaees.  Carriage  road.  Ac- 
commodation on  the  way  is  obtained  at  PiaU  (IVzhr.  from  Tripolis)  and 
at  the  Khan  of  VourXia  ^  hrs.  from  Pialf,  about  3  hrs.  from  8parta).  — 
Those  who  omit  the  detour  vii  Tegea  (of  interest  only  to  archsologlsts) 
may  reach  Sparta  in  one  day  (most  conveniently  by  carriage  in  about  8  hrs.  { 
iO-oO  dr.).    Tbe  diligence  (^.  12  hrs.  including  halts)  starts  about  5  p.m. 

The  fertile  plain  to  the  S.E.  of  Tripolis,  thickly  sprinkled  with 
thriving  villages,  formed  the  ancient  territory  of  Tegea.  It  is  traversed 
by  two  routes :  a  new  road  leading  to  the  S.  and  a  route  leading  to 
the  S.E.  to  Dolyana,  Kastri  (p.  361),  and  other  places.  We  follow 
the  latter  at  first,  and  in  50  min.  reach  the  village  of  Hagios  S^siis^ 
situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  from  which  we  obtain  the  best  survey 
over  the  territory  of  the  andent  Tegea  (TeY^a)>  extending  hence  to 
Ibrahim  Effendi  on  the  S.W.,  Piall  on  the  S.,  and  Aohotiria  on  the 
S.E.   The  course  of  the  Saranta  Pdtamos  lies  to  the  E.  (p.  338). 

In  the  pre-Dorian  period  Tegea  appears  as  the  most  considerable 
power  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Its  king  Echetnot  overcame  In  single  ooAbat 
Hyllos,  son  of  Hercules  and  leader  of  the  Herakleidse,  on  the  bord«r  of 
the  peninsula,  near  Hegara.  AIms,  the  son  of  Apheides,  appears  aa  the 
founder  of  the  city,  which  like  many  others  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
by  'Sync&kismos'  (p.  15),  and  also  of  the  chief  temple  of  'Athena  Alte^^  and  to 
the  same  prince  the  Arcadians  ascribed  the  transfwenoe  of  the  uaited 
Arcadian  monarchy  to  Tegea.  Athena  is  said  to  have  given  to  his  mb 
Kepheus  a  lock  of  the  Medusa's  hair,  in  virtue  of  the  possession  of  wMeh 
the  city  became  impregnable.    In  the  6th  cent.,  however,  its  resistmee 
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to  Spartu,  strengthened  by  the  second  Hessenian  war,  began  to  grow 
weaker.  Its  citizens  took  part  in  the  battles  of  ThermopylsB  (p.  194) 
and  Plateea  (p.  162),  daring  the  Persian  wars  \  but  its  struggle  with  Sparta 
recommenced  immediately  afterwards.  The  Tegeans  were  defeated  in 
repeated  battles  —  at  Tegea  itself  as  allies  of  the  Argives,  and  at  Dipeea 
(p.  876)  along  with  most  of  the  other  Arcadians.  Subsequently  it  appears 
as  the  most  faithful  ally  of  Sparta,  resisting  attempts  on  its  fidelity  on 
the  part  of  both  Argos  and  Corinth.  The  rise  of  the  democracy  in  B.C.  370 
reversed  this  -policy;  and  the  Tegeans  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  at 
M antinea  (p.  341).  The  town,  however,  again  joined  Sparta,  and  was  in 
consequence  drawn  into  the  wars  with  the  Achseans,  whose  league  it  was 
forced  to  enter  in  B.C.  222.  Strabo  names  Tegea  as  the  only  city  in  Arcadia 
worth  mention,  and  Pautanias  gives  a  detailed  description  of  it. 

The  fonner  existence  of  a  temple  of  Demeter  and  Kore  on  the 
N.E.  slope  of  the  hill  of  Hagios  S6sti8  is  proved  by  the  numeioas 
votive  offerings  found  here.  Most  are  small  figures,  images  of  god- 
desses or  female  forms  with  sacrificial  offerings,  and  the  like,  re- 
presenting all  stages  in  the  Greek  art  from  the  most  primitive  to  a 
late  period. 

We  proceed  straight  on  (S.E.),  passing  below  the  the  village 
of  Mertsaoursiy  in  the  vicinity  of  which  and  also  farther  to  the  E. 
the  foundations  of  the  walls  of  Tegea  were  discovered  in  1889.  In 
1/2  lir.  we  reach  the  restored  Byzantine  church  of  PaUieO'Episkopfj 
which,  like  the  surrounding  ruined  walls,  claims  to  date  from  the 
Byzantine  city  of  NiklL  This  church  is  built  within  an  ancient  semi- 
circular structure,  supposed  to  have  been  the  Theatre.  A  large 
portion  of  the  round  end-wall  is  visible  outside  the  apses;  re- 
mains of  the  Agora  and  of  two  temples  have  also  been  found.  In  a 
neighbouring  farm  is  a  small  museum.   Hence  to  Piali,  ^4  ^^* 

The  direct  route  turns  to  the  right  at  Hagios  S6stis  (see  above), 
and  in  1/2  ^''  reaches  Piali  (600  inhab.),  embosomed  in  plantations  of 
mulberry-trees.  The  Xenodochion  ofNikos,  at  the  S.  end  of  the  main 
street,  passing  to  the  W.  of  the  church,  offers  tolerable  accommod- 
ation and  food  (night  -  quarters  2  dr.,  bargain  beforehand).  The 
village  lies  in  the  S.W.  part  of  the  precincts  of  Tegea.  It  is  at  this 
point  that  Pausanias,  who  entered  firom  Pallantion  (p.  370),  begins 
his  description  of  the  town,  commencing  with  the  famous  marble 
Temple  of  Athena  Aled,  the  chief  sanctuary  of  Tegea,  rebuilt  after  a 
fire  in  B.C.  394  by  Skopas  the  Parian  (p.  cxii),  and  richly  adorned. 
The  drums  of  columns  and  sculptured  blocks  of  marble,  which  lie 
strewn  round  the  church  of  Hag.  Nikolaos,  have  been  found  on  various 
occasions  by  the  peasants.  The  small  Museum  beside  the  church  has 
yielded  its  chief  treasures  to  Athens  (p.  80),  but  it  still  retains  an 
excellent  large  relief  of  lions  from  the  earlier  temple,  a  head  of 
Alexander,  and  a  female  torso  (Atalanta?). 

The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  to  the  W.  of  the  church,  was  ascertained 
in  1879  by  excavations,  resumed  in  1902  by  the  French  School  (p.  12).  The 
temple  wa«  a  Doric  peripteros,  164  ft.  long  and  about  72  ft.  broad,  with 
6  columns  at  the  ends  and  13  on  the  sides.  The  columns  had  a  diameter  of 
4^/4  ft.  and  a  height  of  about  26  ft. ;  they  have  20  fiutings  and  the  capitals 
exhibit  the  upright  echinos  of  the  later  style.  The  interior  contained  Ionic 
and  Corinthian  columns.  An  inclined  slope,  like  that  at  the  temple  of  Zeus 
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at  Olympia  (p.  286),  led  up  to  the  E.  front.  The  sculptures  iB  the  E.  pedi- 
ment represented  the  hunting  of  the  Kalydonian  boar,  with  Heieager,  The- 
seus, and  the  Tegean  national  heroes  Atalanta  and  Ankseos^  those  on  the 
W.  portrayed  the  fight  of  Telephos  (son  of  Hercules  and  the  priestess 
Auge,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Tegea)  against  Achilles  on  the  Kaikos  in 
Mysia.  The  boards  head,  which  according  to  the  legend  was  presented  to 
the  bold  and  beautiful  Atalanta  by  Meleager  as  the  trophy  of  victory, 
was  shown  in  the  temple  down  to  the  Roman  period. 

About  2Vs  hrs.  to  the  S.B.  ofPiali  lies  2>oI^aiid  (3120  ft.  •,  p.  319),  with 
the  ancient  quarries,  >/<  b'«  ^  ^^^  K.W.,  that  supplied  the  beautiful 
whitish-yellow  marble  used  for  the  temple  at  Tegea.  There  are  also  some 
smaller  modern  quarries. 

From  Piali  we  proceed  to  the  S.W.  and  at  (ca.  ^4^'-)  J^apoLreli 
strike  tbe  road  from  Tripolis  to  Sparta,  mentioned  at  p.  353.  The 
whole  S.W.  part  of  the  plain,  as  far  as  the  foot  of  Mount  Kravariy 
the  ancient  Boreion  (p.  370),  is  marshy.  Part  of  the  water  finds  an 
outlet  near  the  Tillage  of  Vervati  by  means  of  a  katarothra  (2155  ft.), 
which  shares  the  name  of  Taka  with  the  marsh  and  the  plain. 

The  statement  of  Pausanias  that  the  upper  course  of  the  Alpheios 
vanished  in  the  Tegean  plain  (i.e.  fell  into  the  Taka  Kathavothra)  seems 
to  be  founded  on  a  mistake,  for  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  Sarantar 
P6tamos  ever  changed  its  course  in  the  manner  indicated  within  the  historic 
period,  and  indeed,  the  rising  of  the  ground  on  the  W.  mnkea  it  impossible. 

From  this  point  we  may  reach  Sparta  either  by  the  new  road,  or 
by  the  old  bridle-path,  which  partly  coincide. 

The  Road  leaving  Kaparfli  (71/2  M.  from  Tripolis),  with  the 
village  of  VlachokerSsia  on  the  hill  to  the  right,  reaches  (472  M.) 
Alepoch6ri  and  the  new  Khan  of  Bakoiiros  (38/4  hrs*.  drive  from 
Tripolis),  on  the  left,  where  the  bridle-path  joins  the  road.  Carriages 
usually  halt  here  for  a  time.  About  25  min.  to  the  N.,  by  the  bridle- 
path, is  the  ruined  Khan  of  Kryavrysi  (p.  365),  situated  at  a  bend 
of  the  Saranta-P6tamos,  which  between  this  point  and  its  source  (to 
the  W.)  seems  to  have  formed  the  boundary  between  the  territory 
of  the  Tegeans  and  that  of  Sparta. 

Arachova  (p.  352)  lies  3  hrs.  to  the  S.E.  of  the  Khan  of  Bako^ros.  TThe 
carriage-road  passes  to  the  left  of  a  rocky  hill,  surmounted  by  the  ruins 
of  a  mediseval  castle. 

Farther  on  the  road  (now  identical  with  the  bridle-path)  passes 
between  the  low  TzoHka  Hills  on  the  left  and  the  Rou$a  Hills  on  the 
right,  traverses  the  Pms  of  Klisoura  (3065  ft),  the  watershed  be- 
tween the  Saranta-P6tamos  and  the  Eurotas,  and  reaches  the  (1  hr.) 
Khan  of  Kokkini  Loutzay  so  called  after  the  little  plain  with  its  red 
soil.  The  grey  heights  of  the  Malevo  Mts.  (p.  351)  become  visible 
on  the  left.  After  1  hr.  more  the  road  and  bridle-path  separate. 

From  the  road  we  (V2  l^O  descry  the  massire  Taygetos  (p.  364). 
In  another  1/2  hr.  we  reach  the  Khan  of  DemetHos  Loukia ,  and  in 
2  hrs.  more  the  (28  M.)  Khans  of  Voiirli4  (2005  ft ;  2V2  hrs.*  drive 
from  the  Khan  of  Bakouros,  1^/4  hr.  from  Sparta),  the  first  of  which 
affords  night-quarters  if  necessary.  The  village  of  Vowlid  or  Vryli6M 
(1200  inhab.)  lies  about  8/4  M.  to  the  right  of  the  road.  Here  we 
enjoy  a  fine  view  of  the  wide  Laconian  plain,  bounded  on  the  V. 
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by  the  massy  bulk  of  the  many-peaked  Taygetos  (p.  364).  To  the 
left  is  a  long- ridge  of  hills,  probably  part  of  the  ancient  Thomctx; 
straight  in  front  is  New  Spaita,  with  Mistra  to  th#  right  (p.  868). 

The  two  routes  unite  and  again  part  at  the  Khans  of  Vourlia. 
The  road  now  keeps  to  the  £.  and  passes  (31  M.)  the  Tillage  of 
Vouthianoii  (1680  ft.).  A  view  is  soon  disclosed  of  the  yalley  of  the 
Eorotas,  Mistra,  and  Taygetos.  We  cross  a  stone  bridge  over  the 
(84  M.)  Kdephina  (see  below)  and  then  an  iron  bridge  over  the 
Eurotas,  and  proceed  through  olive  and  mulberry  groves  to  (37  M.) 
New  Sparta  (p.  356). 

The  Bridle  Path  passes  Kaparili  (p.  364)  a  little  to  the  E., 
and  ill  about  1  hr.  from  Piall  reaches  the  valley  of  the  Saranta  Pdt- 
amo8,  which  it  ascends.  To  the  left  rise  the  Marmaro  Mts,  (4388  ft.), 
with  the  Verina  Mts.,  including  the  BiU  ofHagioa  EUaa  (4692  ft.) 
on  the  S. ;  to  the  right  are  low  ranges  of  hills.  At  the  (2  hrs.) 
rained  khan  of  Kryavrysis  ('cold  spring'),  several  brooks  unite  with 
the  main  arm  of  the  Saranta-P6tamos  river,  which  flows  hither  from 
the  E.  The  bridle-path  joins  the  carriage-road  at  the  (25  min.) 
Khan  of  Bakouros  (p.  364). 

Od  a  hill  known  as  Andl^ti$,  on  the  left  branch  of  the  Saranta-PtStamoa 
about  1  M .  above  the  Khan  of  Kryarryais,  lay  the  ancient  town  of  Karyae 
or  CarycUy  from  whose  female  dancers  Vitruvius  derives  the  term  Carya- 
tides (comp.  p.  148). 

About  2  hrs.  beyond  the  point  where  the  routes  again  diverge 
(comp.  p.  354)  we  can  trace  ancient  wheel-tracks  in  a  low  vale  to 
the  left  of  the  path.  "We  then  gradually  descend  to  the  line  of  mul- 
berry and  plane  trees  fringing  the  banks  of  the  Kelephina^  the  an- 
cient (Enu8  (p.  362),  which  is  here  joined  by  the  Vardka  brook, 
called  Gorgylos  by  the  ancients,  on  account  of  its  strong  current. 
The  (2'/4  hrs.)  Khan  of  Krtvat&i  is  now  closed.  The  valley,  here 
1  M.  broad,  was  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of  Sbllasia  in  the  spring 
of  B.C.  221,  in  which  the  united  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  finally 
broke  the  power  of  the  Spartans. 

The  Spartan  army,  20,U00  strong,  under  the  command  of  the  brave 
king  Kleomenei  III.,  was  drawn  up  with  its  left  wing  on  the  hill  then 
called  £ua$^  the  K.  aide  of  which  was  washed  by  the  Gorgylos,  and  its 
right  wing  on  the  hill  Olympos^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  CEniis.  The 
hostile  left  wing  was  led  by  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonos  Dotou^vthile 
ihfi  right  consisted  chiefly  of  the  auxiliary  troops,  making  28,000  m^ 
in  all.  Both  armies  placed  their  cavalry  in  the  centre.  The  decisive 
victory  was  gained  chiefly  by  the  energy  of  the  young  Achtean  general 
PhUopoemen  (p.  372). 

About  1  H.  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Khan  of  Krevat^  rises  a  broad- 
backed  knoll,  bearing  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  (perhaps  the  Skiritian 
(Eon)^  now  called  Palaeogouldt.  Farther  on  rises  a  hill  of  considerable 
height  (2736  ft.)  crowned  by  a  chapel  of  Hagiot  KomtanHno*.  The  ascent 
(i/s  hr.)  is  best  made  from  the  khans  of  Vourlia.  Here  stood  the  Laconian 
border-town  of  Sellaaia,  the  walls  and  towers  of  which  may  still  be  traced 
throughout  their  entire  circuit  (about  IV2  M.).  Its  final  destruction  was 
due  to  the  Kacedonians  In  B.C.  221. 

Beyond  the  (8/4  hr.)  Khcms  of  Vourlid  (p.  354)  the  path  becomes 
steep  and  fatiguing  and  turns  to  the  W.    In  l'^^*  ^^  reach  tb 
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oleander-grown  valley  of  the  Eurotcu,  now  called  Jri  or  more  com- 
monly NirU,  We  cross  the  river  by  the  high-arched  Kopanoa  Bridge; 
opposite  are  precipitous  rocks.  On  the  right  bank  there  is  an  aque- 
ducty  probably  medieval.  The  road  from  Megalopolis  (p.  368)  now 
unites  vnth  ours.  In  6  min.  more  we  see  a  large  cutting  in  the 
rocks  (possibly  an  ancient  quarry),  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  We  then  skirt  the  undulating  hills  of  ancient  Sparta,  pass 
near  the  theatre  (p.  369)  and  the  so-called  tomb  of  Leonidas,  and 
reach  (I1/4  hr.)  New  Sparta. 

37.  Sparta  and  its  Neighbourhood. 

HoteU  (bargain  desirable).  XKvooooHioN  ton  XAnov,  clean  rooms 
in  a  new  house,  bed  2  dr.,  restaurant  well  spoken  of  ^  XsNopocHfoN  Stbmma, 
farther  to  the  E.,  bed  2  dr.,  also  with  restaurant.  —  Melissa^  clean  cook- 
shop  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Platia.  —  (k^fi  at  the  intersection  of  the  two 
main  streets.  Simple  provisions  and  wine  to  be  obtained  at  the  comer 
opposite. 

The  present  /Sparta  (SirotpTiQ;  735  ft.),  capital  of  the  nomos  of 
Lakedaemon  and  seat  of  the  archbishop  of  Monemvasia-Sparta,  virith 
4170inhab.,  a  gymnasium,  and  several  silk-spinning  establish- 
ments, is  of  entirely  modem  origin.  Founded  in  1834  under  King 
Otho,  after  the  War  of  Independence,  It  Is  laid  out  on  a  remark- 
ably regular  plan,  with  broad,  quiet  streets,  lined  with  low  houses 
surrounded  by  gardens.  Its  situation,  on  the  S.  hills  of  the  ancient 
town-precincts,  though  beautiful,  Is  somewhat  unhealthy.  The  decay 
of  the  ancient  and  mediaeval  aqueducts  has  deprived  the  town  of 
fresh  drinking-water,  while  the  imperfect  draining  of  the  marshy 
environs,  where  maize  is  the  chief  crop,  encourages  fever  in 
summer.  The  Eurotas^  now  called  the  Jri,  flows  Vj  M.  to  the  E. 
of  the  town,  and  drives  several  mills.  At  ordinary  water-level  the 
river  is  only  at  a  few  places  more  than  3  ft.  deep ;  at  the  fords 
hardly  1  ft.  The  banks  are  overgrown  with  silver  poplars,  oleanders, 
willows,  and  reeds.  In  the  rainy  season  It  sometimes  becomes  very 
much  swollen  and  works  great  havoc. 

The  visitors  to  these  remains  of  one  of  the  most  famous  cities 
of  the  ancient  world  must  not  raise  their  expectations  too  high. 
The  relics  of  ancient  Sparta  are  scanty  and  insignificant.  We 
should  remember  the  words  of  Thucydides  at  the  beginning  of  his 
history  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (I.  10) :  *If  the  town  of  the  Lace- 
dssmonians  were  laid  waste  and  nothing  remained  but  the  temples 
and  the  sites  of  the  buildings,  I  believe  that  after  a  long  lapse  of 
time  men  would  find  the  fame  of  the  city  on  account  of  its  power 
quite  Incomprehensible,  even  although  two-fifths  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus belong  to  it,  and  though  its  hegemony  is  extended  over  the 
entire  peninsula  and  far  beyond.*  Until  the  time  of  the  Romans 
Sparta  was  an  open  place,  scattered  in  arrangement  (as  its  very  name 
signifies),  including  many  gardens  ('spacious',  says  Homer;  *Uk6 
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a  Tillage'  writes  Thucydides),  but  containing  no  costly  temples. 
The  four  town-districts  (p.  361)  had  a  common  Agora  or  market* 
place,  in  which  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings  were  erected. 
The  so-called  Acropolis  (p.  359)  was  not  a  fortification,  but  was 
covered  with  temples.  The  defences  of  Sparta  lay  in  the  bravery 
of  its  people ,  a  few  strongholds  at  the  chief  passes ,  and  the  re- 
moteness of  the  country.  The  town  was  not  surrounded  with  a  wall 
until  the  time  of  the  tyrant  Nabis  (p.  358J ;  and  this  was  several 
times  repaired  and  renewed  in  the  following  centuries.  Its  popula- 
tion, at  its  zenith,  is  estimated  at  25-30,000. 

The  LtUgae  are  regarded  as  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  country; 
and  beside  them  we  find  Minpae^  and  Phoenicians  who  had  been  attracted 
to  the  Laconian  Oulf  and  Kythera  by  the  purple-yielding  murices  of  the 
former.  These  races  had  come  by  sea,  but  immigrants  seem  also  to 
have  come  overland  from  the  N.  —  first  jEolian*^  then  Achasant,  and 
lastly  Dorian*.  These,  however,  did  not  impose  rulers  of  their  own  blood 
on  the  land.  The  royal  dignity,  at  first  apparently  shared  by  three,  and 
afterwards  by  two  princes,  remained  in  the  ancient  native  sovereign 
families  of  the  Agiadae  and  the  Eutypontidae  (the  ^gidat^  a  third  family, 
soon  cease  to  be  heard  oO^  and  the  supposed  blood-relationship  of  these  to 
the  Dorian  princes  (Burpstheneg  and  /Voitss,  the  twin-sons  of  Aristodemos, 
the  Herakleid)  was  an  invention  of  a  later  period.  The  kings  united  in 
their  persons  the  supreme  military  command  and  the  highest  priestly 
dignity,  l^ext  to  them  came  the  college  of  the  five  Ephorty  which  gradu- 
ally transformed  itself  into  a  committee  of  general  control,  and  the 
O«rou»ia^  or  council  of  28  citizens  over  60  years  of  age.  The  decision 
upon  all  matters  of  importance  lay  with  the  people.  The  stable  and 
permanent  constitution  of  Sparta,  unfavourable  to  innovations  and  all 
far-reaching  enterprizes,  was  originally  founded  by  the  Latot  of  Lykourgoi^ 
which  are  usually  referred  to  the  year  B.C.  SSiO,  though  the  personal 
identity  of  the  law-giver  has  almost  faded  to  a  mythical  shadow  amid 
the  legends  which  surround  him. 

From  the  almost  completely  mountain-surrounded  valley  of  the  Eu- 
rotaa  the  iK>wer  of  the  Lacedeemonians  extended  itself  on  all  sides,  some- 
times by  direct  subjugation,  sometimes  bv  the  imposition  of  the  Spartan 
hegemony.  Argos  held  out  longest  (pp.  333,  351);  and  the  Spartan  yoke 
pressed  most  heavily  on  Hessenia  (p.  398).  The  three  Messenian  Wars 
took  place  according  to  the  accepted  chronology  in  B.C.  743-724,  645-628, 
and  469-450.  Sparta  finally  conquered  Ai^os  also.  But  against  the  Arcadians 
it  gained  nothing  but  transient  successes  (p.  876),  and  it  was  forced  to 
he  content  with  the  barren  recognition  of  its  hegemony  and  the  close 
military  alliance  with  Tegea  (p.  352). 

The  town  of  Sparta  was  originally  restricted  to  a  somewhat  limited 
space;  and  near  it  at  first  stood  the  fortified  town  of  Amjfklae  (p.  867),  and 
a  little  farther  oflf  Xa«,  Pharit^  ^gv*%  and  probably  Oeronthra*^  all  under 
native  princes,  who  continued  to  rule  after  acknowledging  the  over- 
lordship  of  Sparta.  The  Doric  Spartans  remained  in  the  minority  from 
the  very  beginning.  The  relation  of  the  separate  parts  of  the  country 
to  the  capital  Sparta  was  settled  only  after  long  and  bloody  quarrels, 
which  resulted  in  the  emigration  of  large  numbers  of  the  people  and 
were  appeased  only  by  a  division  of  the  soil  in  connection  with  the  Ly- 
curgan  code.  The  whole  population  was  divided  into  three  classes:  the 
sovereign  Dorians,  called  Lacedaemonian*  or  SpartiateSy  the  older  Achaean 
population  or  Perioikoi^  who  had  submitted  voluntarily  or  by  treaty,  and 
the  Belote  or  state-slaves,  destitute  of  all  rights,  who  had  been  overcome 
by  force.  The  Spartiates  dwelt  mostly  in  and  about  Sparta,  observing, 
in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  Lykourgos,  the  greatest  simplicity 
in  their  mode  of  life.  The  citizen  from  early  youth  upwards  belonged 
not  to  the  family  but  to  the  state,  and  this  in  a  much  more  stelngent 
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sende  than  in  the  other  ancient  cities,  where  a  similar  theory  obtained. 
Constant  practice  in  the  use  of  arms,  and  unceasing  wurfare,  at  first  for  the 
security  of  the  newly-won  home,  and  afterwards  to  extend  their  power, 
hardened  the  citizens  and  earned  for  the  Spartan  army  the  reputation  of 
being  invincible. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Persian  Wars  the  Spartans  were  therefore 
unanimously  regarded  by  the  Oreeks  as  their  leaders  and  champions,  but 
the  fame  which  they  attained  was  comparatively  slight,  and  it  soon  became 
evident  that  Athens  was  far  better  fitted  than  Sparta  to  represent  the 
interests  of  Greece.  Even  after  the  Peloponnesian  War  (B.C.  431-404),  which 
resulted  in  the  humiliation  of  Athens,  there  was  no  essential  change  in 
this  particular.  Athens  rebuilt  its  power  on  new  foundations;  and  Epa- 
minondas ,  the  Theban  general,  soon  afterwards  exposed  at  Leuktra 
(p.  161)  and  Mantinea  (p.  341)  the  feebleness  to  which  the  aging  state  of 
Lykourgos  had  sunk.  Among  the  consequences  of  the  campaigns  of  Epa- 
minondas,  who  penetrated  to  the  city  of  Sparta  itself,  were  the  restoration 
of  Messenia''s  independence  (p.  398) ,  and  the  foundation  of  the  Arcadian 
League  with  the  newly  built  Megalopolis  as  its  centre  (p.  371).  Spartans 
attempts  to  hinder  the  development  of  her  neighbours  met  with  little 
success.  After  the  battle  of  Chseronea  (p.  178}  it  was  compelled  by  Philip  II. 
to  surrender  to  the  Argives,  not  only  the  long  disputed  Thyreatis  (p.  361) 
but  also  the  'entire  district  of  Kynouria  to  a  point  beyond  the  port  of 
Zarax  (p.  346)-,  to  the  Arcadians,  Belminatis  (p.  369)  and  Skiritis  with 
Karyee  (p.  Sdi)  \  and  finally  to  the  Messenians  the  Dentheliatic  hill  district 
(p.  366)  and  the  coast  as  far  as  Pephnos.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
Spartans  managed  to  repossess  themselves  of  at  least  the  chief  passes 
leading  to  their  country,  all  of  which  had  lain  in  the  ceded  districts. 

Under  the  energetic  and  brave  king  Kleomenet  III.  (B.C.  285-230)  the 
state  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  regaining  its  prosperity  and  disputing 
the  first  place  in  Greece  with  the  Acheean  League  \  but  the  battle  of  Sel- 
lasia  (p.  355)  extinguished  this  hope.  Sparta  was  compelled  both  to  join 
the  league  herself  (at  least  for  a  time)  and  to  permit  the  Perioikoi  of  the 
coast-towns  to  join  it  also  as  independent  members. 

After  the  extinction  of  the  Acheean  League  and  the  subjugation  ot 
Greece  by  the  Bomans,  Sparta  obtained  an  apparent  independence,  under 
the  'tyrant*  JVa&ts  (d.  192  B.C.)  who  now  sat  on  the  throne  and  harassed 
land  and  sea  far  and  wide  by  his  plundering  expeditions.  Alongside  of 
it,  however,  there  existed  the  League  of  the  Eleuthero-Laeonians^  which 
embraced  the  prosperous  coast-towns  and  was  expressly  recognized  by 
the  Romans  as  a  separate  state.  The  system  of  Lykourgos  seems  to  have 
lasted  until  far  on  in  the  Christian  era  \  and  the  Romans  always  had  a 
partiality  for  the  famous  old  city  of  heroes. 

The  last  decade  of  the  4th  cent.  A.D.  saw  the  GothM  under  Alaricin 
Laconia,  where  they  laid  waste  town  and  country.  A  few  centuries  later 
followed  the  pagan  Slavs  ^  who  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves 
most  permanently  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Taygetos.  In  the  interior, 
however,  the  Byzantinet  again  effected  a  footing,  and  maintained  it  longer 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Greece.  Sparta  was  refortifled,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  Frankish  invasion,  appears  under  the  name  of  Laeedaemonia.  In 
the  winter  of  1248-49  Guillatme  II.  de  ruiehardouin,  Prince  of  Morea, 
constructed  a  fortress  on  the  spur  of  Mt.  Taygetos,  and  this  new  castle 
of  MUithrat  became  the  seat  of  the  ruler  of  the  country.  A  new  and 
rapidly  growing  town  sprang  up  on  the  slopes  of  the  hill,  while  Laeedee- 
monia  fell  into  decay.  Mistrd  remained  but  a  short  time  in  the  hands 
of  the  Franks.  Villehardouin  was  betrayed  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Byzantines  \  and  after  the  recapture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Palseologi 
in  1261,  he  was  compelled  to  acquiesce  in  the  surrender  of  the  fortresses 
of  Honemvasia  (p.  846)  and  Mistrd,  and  of  the  Maina  (p.  348).  The  new 
Oreek  Province  in  the  Peloponnesus  was  thus  founded,  and  dmtianUmt 
PalaeoloffuSf  'Sebastokrator',  the  emperor^s  brother,  was  appointed  flr^t 
governor  in  1262.  For  200  years  Laconia  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  Turks  invaded  the  country  in  1460,  and  Mohammed  II .  led  De- 
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metrios,  the  last  Greek  governor,  as  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  In 
August,  1667,  Morotini,  the  Venetian  Captain-general,  entered  Laconia 
and  forced  the  Turks  in  Histri  to  capitulate.  Monemvasia  (p.  846)  became 
tbe  capital  of  the  Venetian  province  of  Laconia.  Under  the  Turks,  how- 
ever, who  returned  in  1715,  Mistri  once  more  became  tiie  chief  town, 
and  remained  the  most  important  place  in  the  district  of  the  Eurotas 
until  the  War  of  Independence. 

The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Sparta  is  said  latterly  to  have  been 
48  stadia  or  about  6V2  M.;  and  this  statement  is  supported  by  the 
numerous  broken  columns,  fragments  of  walls,  isolated  blocks,  and 
the  like,  which  lie  scattered  about,  half  buried  in  the  earth.  These 
remains  are  found  both  within  and  without  the  modem  town,  and 
as  far  S.  as  the  villages  of  Psychikd  aud  KcUagonid,  as  far  W.  as 
MagoHlaj  and  as  far  N.  as  the  hills  mentioned  below. 

The  most  conspicuous  of  these  small  ruins  is  the  so-called 
Tomb  of  Leonidai,  to  the  N.  of  New  Sparta  and  on  the  left  of  the 
road  leading  to  the  hills  on  the  N.  It  consists  of  a  rectangular  sub- 
structure of  a  monument,  about  50  ft.  long  and  25  ft.  broad,  formed 
of  walls  of  massive  squared  stones,  two  or  three  courses  of  which 
have  been  preserved.  It  has,  however,  no  connection  whatever  with 
Leonldas,  for  the  tomb  of  that  hero  is  expressly  stated  by  Pausanias 
to  have  been  opposite  the  theatre. 

About  1/2  M.  from  the  town  the  road  reaches  the  enceinte  of 
the  medlsBTal  Lacedsmonia,  which  embraced  the  N.  hills  of  ancient 
Sparta,  now  called  Palseopolifl.  On  the  right  is  a  complicated  brick 
structure  dating  from  the  middle  ages,  about  145  paces  long  and 
47  broad.  The  road  here  divides  and  leads  across  the  hills  in  two 
arms,  which  afterwards  again  unite. 

The  "W.  branch  of  the  road  brings  us  at  once  to  the  remains  of 
two  buildings,  which  it  has  been  sought  to  identify  with  the  8kia$f 
an  edifice  resembling  a  porticus,  and  the  Temple  oiKore  Soteira.  Op- 
posite these  the  excavations  of  the  American  School  (p.  12)  in  1902 
revealed  the  ruins  of  a  Circular  Building  with  three  steps  and  a 
terrace,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  a  base  for  a  group  of  statues. 
Pausanias  mentions  a  circular  building  in  which  stood  statues  of 
Zeus  and  Aphrodite.  The  discovered  remains  date  from  a  very  early 
period,  and  on  the  W.  side  are  adjoined  by  late  walls  and  the  ruins 
of  a  Byzantine  church.  All  these  edifices  appear  to  have  lain  to  the 
N.  of  the  Market  Place,  in  which  stood  the  Persian  Hall,  built  with 
the  booty  of  the  Persian  wars,  the  Tomb  of  Orestes,  and  other 
buildings. 

The  eminence  farther  to  the  W.,  which  we  reach  through  the 
fields,  is  usually  called  the  Acropolis,  a  name  which  can  only  refer 
to  later  Spartan  history  and  to  the  middle  ages.  There  is,  however, 
no  doubt  that  this  group  of  hills  was  the  point  at  which  the  Dorians, 
coming  from  the  N.,  first  fortified  themselves.  On  the  S.  slope  of 
the  Acropolis  lies  the  Theatre.  Its  construction  and  fitting-up 
probably  belong  to  the  period  when  Sparta's  successes  abroad  wei 
leading  it  to  forget  the  simplicity  and  isolation  enjoined  by  Lykourgo 
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The  size  of  the  building,  which  is  exceeded  only  by  those  of  Me- 
galopolis and  Athens,  was  proportioned  to  the  population  of  the  city. 
The  orchestra  is  about  150  ft.  wide.  With  the  exception  of  the  sup- 
porting wall  at  the  end  of  each  side,  the  building  is  entirely  covered 
with  debris.  It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  town  and  Taygetos.  — 
The  other  buildings  which  stood  on  the  Acropolis  have  totally  dis- 
appeared, among  them  the  magnificent  temple  of  Athena  Chal- 
kioekos  ('brazeu-house-inhabiting')  or  Poliouchos  ('shielder  of  the 
city')  built  by  Gitiades.  Even  the  remains  of  the  Byzantine  period 
are  trifling,  for  the  spot  was  for  centuries  used  as  a  quarry  by 
Mistra  (p.  363)  and  other  places  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  DromoSy  or  race-course,  and  the  PlatanittdSj  an  open  space 
planted  with  plane-trees  (Platanus)  and  surrounded  with  ditches, 
where  the  youthful  Spartans  waged  their  mimic  but  obstinate  and 
often  bloody  contests,  were  formerly  supposed  to  lie  on  the  W.,  in 
the  direction  of  Magoula  (as  indicated  on  our  Map);  but  more  recent 
authorities  now  look  for  them  in  the  Eurotas  valley  to  the  E.  of  the 
town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  House  of  Menelaos  was  pointed 
out  in  this  neighbourhood.  —  The  brook  flowing  by  the  N.  of  the 
Palaeopolis  hill  to  join  the  Eurotas  is  probably  the  ancient  Kndkion. 
Beyond  it  rise  the  spurs  of  Taygetos.  The  double  hill  in  front, 
crowned  by  a  ruined  chapel,  is  perhaps  the  hill  called  Alpion  by  the 
ancients,  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  houses.  —  On  the  E.  side 
of  the  Palaeopolis  Hill,  outside  the  ruined  mediaeval  enceinte,  we 
notice  the  entrances  to  some  subterranean  chambers,  which  perhaps 
served  as  reservoirs. 

Beyond  an  intervening  depression,  between  the  Palffiopolis  and 
the  Eurotas,  rises  another  hill  of  about  the  same  height,  from 
which  two  lower  spurs  stretch  to  the  bed  of  the  river,  where  they 
descend  precipitously.  Below  the  N.  brow  of  the  spur  to  the  N.  are 
the  scanty  remains  of  a  circular  Roman  building,  which  was  formerly 
taken  to  be  an  Odeion ;  nothing  is  now  to  be  seen  but  a  chaotic 
heap  of  stones.  —  A  little  farther  up  the  river  are  some  remains  of 
a  mediaeval  bridge,  partly  built  of  ancient  masonry ;  and  scholars  are 
tolerably  well  agreed  in  fixing  upon  this  as  the  site  of  the  bridge 
Babyka,  mentioned  by  Aristotle.  A  statute  of  Lykourgos  ordained 
that  the  assemblies  of  the  Spartan  people  should  take  place  only 
within  Babyka  and  Knakion  (see  above),  i.e.  'within  the  town-limits 
proper.' 

The  S.  spur,  where,  near  a  mill,  are  the  bathing-places  of  the 
Spartan  youth  of  the  present  day,  is  adjoined  by  three  other  hills, 
included  in  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  town  and  separated  from 
the  Eurotas  by  a  narrow  strip  of  ground.  From  the  conical  shape 
of  these  hills  the  natives  believe  them  to  be  artificial;  but  the  de- 
bris of  the  ancient  buildings  seem  to  have  contributed  but  little 
to  their  formation. 

It  is  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  the  positions  of  the  four 
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ancient  town-districts  mentioned  by  Pausanias :  KynosoureiSy  Limnae 
(where  stood  the  temple  of  Artemis  Orthia,  the  religious  centre  of 
the  whole  Spartan  community),  Meaoa,  and  Pitana.  Sparta  proper 
should  perhaps  be  added  to  these  as  a  fifth. 

The  antiquities  found  in  and  about  Sparta  have  been  collected 
by  the  Greek  government,  in  so  far  as  they  could  be  recovered  from 
their  private  possessors,  and  conveniently  arranged  in  the  handsome 
Xnsenm,  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town.  The  key  is  kept  at  the  house 
of  the  OymfMsiarchoSj  and  can  be  procured  for  visitors  at  any  time 
by  the  PhylaXy  who  may  be  enquired  for  at  the  inns.  Afternoon  light 
is  best  (fee  1  dr.). 

VssTiBULK.  Case  with  fragments  of  statues  and  heads*,  442.  Hermtt 
of  Hercules ,  in  high  relief ,  from  the  Roman  period ,  obviously  an  archi- 
tectonic ornament.  By  the  walls ,  Roman  draped  statues  and  fragments 
of  sarcophagi. 

The  Hall  to  thk  Riqht  of  the  entrance  contains  almost  exclusively 
inscribed  stones.  In  the  centre  is  a  glass-case  with  terracottas,  orna- 
ments, etc.  from  the  Henel^ion  (p.  362).  Also,  a  remarkable  Stele  of  the 
5th  cent.  B.C.,  dedicated  to  Athena  Poliouchos,  with  an  inscription  in  the 
old  Spartan  dialect  chronicling  the  victories  of  the  charioteer  Damonony 
and  a  relief  of  his  quadriga.  Near  it  are  several  inscriptions  to  fallen 
warriors ,  which ,  according  to  the  national  fashion ,  bear  only  the  name, 
with  the  laconic  addition  'in  battle'.  Among  the  other  objects  are  lists 
of  officials  and  inscriptions  of  honour,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  period. 

In  the  *Hall  to  thb  Left  of  the  entrance  the  ancient  Spartan  sculp- 
tures are  particularly  noteworthy.  These  are  chiefly  carved  in  the  dark- 
grey  coarse-grained  Laconian  marble,  while  in  later  works  Pentelic 
marble  was  extensively  used.  Immediately  to  the  right,  in  the  doorway 
417.  Relief  of  the  6th  cent.  B.C.,  found  In  1881  in  the  distdct  of  Sellasia 
(p.  366)  and  representing  the  two  youthful  forms  of  the  Dioscuri,  to 
whom,  as  a  distich  between  them  informs  us,  it  was  dedicated  by  Plei- 
itiadet.    Only  the  lower  halves  of  the  figures  have  been  preserved. 

On  a  Roman  altar  in  the  middle  of  the  room  stands  the  famous  and 
extremely  dkucieni  Spartan  Stele^  perhaps  a  sepulchral  *Ava&7)|xa  or  monu- 
ment. On  both  faces  are  some  curious  representations,  somewhat  crude  in 
workmanship  but  admirably  adapted  to  the  narrowing  spaces  in  which 
they  occur;  on  each  side  is  a  coiled  serpent.  The  group  on  the  front  has 
been  variously  taken  to  represent  Amphiaraos  and  Eriphyle^  who  is  reach- 
ing after  the  fateful  necklace,  for  the  sake  of  which  she  betrayed  her  hus- 
band*, or  the  meeting  of  Orestet  and  Elektra;  or  the  tryst  of  Zeut  and 
AlJemene,  The  group  on  the  back  —  a  man  drawing  his  sword  and  a  veiled 
woman  —  has  similarly  been  explained  as  Alkmaeon,  the  son  of  Amphia- 
raos avenging  his  father's  death  on  his  mother,  or  Orestet  in  the  act  of 
slaying  his  mother  Klytaemnestray  or  finally,  Menelaos  threatening  Helen 
with  death  after  the  taking  of  Troy. 

An  image  in  grey  stone,  of  very  primitive  workmanship,  which 
generally  lies  below  the  table  to  the  left  of  the  door,  is  perhaps  still 
older;  it  represents  the  seated  and  undraped  figure  of  a  woman  with  a 
boy  on  each  side^  the  limbs  are  as  smooth  and  round  as  though  they  had 
been  turned  in  a  lathe  (much  injured). 

By  the  entrance-wall,  to  the  right,  begins  a  series  of  Ancient  Laconian 
Belief Sy  each  of  which  represents  a  god  and  goddess  enthroned,  the  former 
holing  a  'kantharos',  the  latter  grasping  her  veil ;  one  figure  in  each  pair 
also  holds  a  round  pomegranate,  while  other  adjuncts  are  serpents,  dogs, 
and  small  human  figures  with  sacrificial  offerings.  These  are  probably 
sepulchral  'anathemes^  (see  above),  the  sitting  persons  being  the  deities 
of  the  underworld  or,  possibly,  the  apotheosized  deceased. 

Among  the  other  reliefs,  mostly  of  a  later  date,  the  following  may  be 
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mentioned :  Apollo  and  ArUmU^  the  latter  pouring  wine  from  a  vessel ,  a 
votive-relief  of  a  good  period;  Beliefs  of  the  Dioteuri  (who  were  held 
in  especial  veneration  in  Sparta),  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without 
their  horses,  and  sometimes  on  either  aide  of  their  sister  Helen,  who 
appears  in  the  form  of  an  archaic  image ;  Sarcophagtu  Relie/ty  with  hattles 
of  Amazons,  children  playing,  etc. ;  Relief  of  a  youth  receiving  a  music- 
lesson  from  an  older  teacher.  The  following  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  He<sdi :  Colossal  Head  of  Herculu  Bearded  Dionysos,  in  several 
repetitions;  55.  Hera;  68.  .£sculapius;  58b.  Jupiter  Ammon(?),  of  a  good 
Greek  period ;  59.  Fine  head  of  a  youthful  Greek  (mutilated) ;  337.  Marcus 
Aurelius ;  344.  Athena  in  a  Corinthian  helmet.  Smaller  or  broken  statues : 
20.  Sleeping  Eros ;  22.  Figure  from  a  Roman  fountain ;  90, 186.  Decorative 
sculptures  of  the  Hellenistic  period;  94.  Fine  torso  of  Eros,  with  holes  for 
the  insertion  of  the  wings  (replica  in  St.  Petersburg);  108.  Statue  of  Hy- 
gieia ;  115.  Torso  of  Hercules ;  several  statues  of  Kybele  enthroned. 

Ahove  the  house-door  of  the  apothecary  Kopsomanikas^  on  the 
E.  side  of  the  large  square,  immediately  to  the  W.  of  the  Museum, 
are  a  triglyph  and  two  perfect  metopes  with  battles  of  Amazons,  f^om 
some  unknown  temple.  Above  the  door  of  Diamantdpoulosj  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  town,  is  a  round  architectonic  medallion  of  the  ancient 
Laconian  hluish-grey  marble,  with  a  relief  of  the  Gorgon s.  There  are 
also  a  few  unimportant  sculptures  In  the  court  of  the  Oymfuuivm. 

In  the  N.  quarter  of  the  town,  which  seems  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  villas  in  the  Roman  period,  two  ancient  mosaic  pave- 
ments have  been  found,  of  good,  if  not  exactly  fine,  Roman  work- 
manship. Both  of  them  are  now  in  the  possession  of  government  and 
are  covered  by  small  pavilions  (apply  to  the  *phylax*  of  the  museum). 
The  larger  one  represents  Europa  on  the  Bull,  surrounded  with 
Cupids,  the  whole  within  an  ornamental  border.  The  other  and 
smaller  mosaic,  representing  Achilles  among  the  Daughters  of  Ly- 
komedes,  is  in  the  garden  of  Mozambas. 


The  precipitous  heights  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas,  to  the 
S.E.  of  the  present  city,  indicate  the  seat  of  the  ancient  Ach»an 
monarchs  and  of  the  town  of  Therapne.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Elias 
which  now  stands  here  Is  the  scene  of  a  yearly  'panegyris'.  Therapne 
in  later  times  was  little  more  than  a  suburb  of  Sparta  and  was  much 
frequented  on  account  of  its  Meneldton^  or  sanctuary  in  which 
Menelaos  and  Helen  were  worshipped  as  divine  and  implored  for 
strength  and  beauty.  Excavations  in  1833-34  and  again  quite  recently 
have  uncovered  a  rectangular  stepped  structure  with  three  terraces 
of  blocks  of  poros  stone  and  conglomerate  and  a  marble  cornice.  The 
lowest  terrace  is  about  78  ft.  long  and  5272  ^t.  broad ;  the  uppermost 
terrace  about  29  ft.  long  by  18  broad.  No  trace  of  a  temple  was 
found,  but  the  debris  contained  numerous  yotive  ofiTerings  in  the 
shape  of  small  and  flat  leaden  figures  and  a  few  of  clay  representiDg 
armed  men  and  singularly-clad  women. 


The  interesting  Excursion  to  Mist&X.  (4  hrs.  thete  and  back, 
though  a  longer  period  may  profitably  be  devoted  to  it)  transports 
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the  traveller  at  ouce  from  the  ancient  world  into  the  romantic  times 
of  Frank,  Byzantine,  and  Turk.  The  road  crosses  the  little  rivers 
of  MagoUla  and  Paniel^mon ;  the  former  is  believed  to  be  the  an- 
dent  TiaaOy  the  S.  boundary  of  the  ancient  city.  Olive-groves  and 
mulberry  -  plantations  cover  the  plain.  To  the  W.,  in  successive 
stages,  rises  the  bulky  form  of  Taygetos  (p.  364),  between  the  out- 
lying summits  of  wliich  (several  surmounted  by  chapels)  yawn 
large  rocky  gorges  (^langadss* ),  each  sending  its  small  torrent  to 
the  plain.  Narrow  paths,  visible  at  a  great  distance,  wind  up  the 
slopes  to  the  high-lying  mountain-hamlets.  The  vegetation  is  every- 
where luxuriant. 

In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach  the  village  of  Pardri,  which,  like 
the  immediately  adjoining  village  of  Mistrd,  to  the  N.,  is  surrounded 
by  fine  trees.  Quarters  may  be  obtained  from  the  ^papas'  of  the 
Metropolis  church  (p.  364;  bed  2  dr.)  or  at  the  khan  of  Mlstra} 
travellers  bound  for  Trypi  (p.  364)  should  send  on  the  horses  to 
the  Metropolis  church.  An  ascent  of  */4  hr.  brings  us  to  the  extensive 
ruins  of  the  mediaeval  town  of  — 

*Miitr&,  above  which  rise  the  ivy-clad  pinnacles  of  the  ruined 
Franco-Turkish  castle  of  Miaithras  (2080  ft. ;  p.  368).  This  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  ruined  towns  in  Europe.  Its  churches,  con- 
vents, and  chapels  present  a  complete  picture  of  the  development 
of  Graco-Byzantine  architecture  and  painting  in  the  13 -15th  cen- 
turies. A  museum  was  begun  here  in  1899.  —  Taking  a  boy  as  guide, 
we  proceed  first  to  the  quaint  Peribleptos  Church,  which  is  partly 
built  into  the  rock  against  which  it  stands.  It  has  an  octagonal  dome. 

In  the  main  pediment  and  at  the  entrance  are  reliefs  with  rearing 
lions.  The  interior  contains  a  few  sculptures ,  but  the  chief  points  of  in- 
terest here  are  the  highly  important  Byzantine  ^Paintingt  of  the  14th  cen- 
tory.  In  the  principal  apse  is  a  Madonna  enthroned,  with  the  Assumption 
in  front;  in  the  main  dome,  Christos  Pantokrator,  with  the  Madonna  and 
apostles.  On  the  vaulting  of  the  left  transept  appear  Christ,  St.  Thomas, 
and  the  Day  of  Pentecost;  on  the  wall,  Death  of  tlie  Madonna.  In  the  right 
transept:  Baptism  and  Nativity  of  Christ  on  the  vaulting,  and  the  Cruci- 
fixion on  the  wall,  while  in  the  side-apses  are  the  Trinity  and  Joseph  asleep. 
On  the  W.  wall  is  shown  the  Descent  into  Hades,  while  the  remaimng  spaces 
are  occupied  with  scenes  from  the  Xew  Testament  and  the  Life  of  John 
the  Baptist. 

About  10  min.  farther  on  we  reach  the  Pantanassa  Church  (com- 
pleted in  1445),  now  belonging  to  nuns  (knock  at  the  door;  fee). 
The  open  loggia,  at  the  corner  of  which  rises  a  tall  campanile,  com- 
mands a  beautiful  view  of  the  valley  of  the  f  urotas.  The  church, 
which  is  painted  within  with  Biblical  scenes  (the  best  in  the  prin- 
cipal apse  and  on  the  galleries),  contains  the  tomb  of  Theodora 
Tocco,  wife  of  the  last  emperor  of  Byzantium,  who  had  previously 
been  despot  of  Mistra. 

Thence  we  ascend  in  windings  through  several  gates ,  passing 
the  Andktoron  ies  Ba8il6poula9  (Princess's  Palace),  the  PeriodoB  tea 
BaHldpoulaa  (Princess's  Walk) ,  and  the  ruined  Church  of  Hagios 
Nikolao9,  to  the  gate  of  the  castle,  lying  concealed  on  the  N.  side. 
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At  the  top  are  a  series  of  later  fortifications  and  Turkish  harracks. 
The  interior  of  the  citadel  is  *in  comparatively  good  preserration ; 
its  palaces  show  many  motives  horrowed  from  Venetian  architecture. 
It  commands  a  beautiful  view,  especially  by.  morning  and  evening 
light,  across  the  whole  plain  of  the  Eurotas,  with  its  long  reach  of 
river,  its  villages  looking  like  large  gardens,  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains, and  the  abrupt  gorge  on  the  S.  side. 

On  the  way  back  we  may  visit  the  small  but  well-preserved 
EoangdUtria  Church,  idth  its  octagonal  dome  and  beautiful  capitals 
and  portico,  the  Hagios  Theodoras  Church,  a  small  edifice  with  wings, 
built  at  the  close  of  the  13th  cent,  on  the  pattern  of  the  church 
at  Daphni  (p.  101),  and  the  Metropolis  Church,  dedicated  to  St  De- 
metrios.  The  last,  erected  in  1302  by  Archbp.  Nikephoros,  is  ad- 
joined by  a  convent  (still  occupied)  and  a  picturesque  cloister  of 
a  later  date.  The  original  arrangement  of  the  interior  still  prevails, 
with  its  railings,  the  throne  of  the  metropolitan,  and  the  enclosing 
partition  of  the  ikonostasis.  The  neighbouring  ruined  AphenUk6 
Church  (early  14th  cent.)  contains  some  good  paintings:  in  the 
narthex,  the  Madonna  adored  by  the  Byzantine  imperial  c-onsorts, 
with  interesting  inscriptions.  —  An  ancient  sarcophagus  with 
Cupids,  beside  the  Kouvali  spring,  and  another  with  Bacchantes, 
near  the  Marmora  spring,  should  also  be  noticed  as  we  descend. 

AscEVT  or  Tatostos,  i>/s  day,  interesting  and  not  difficulty  the  night 
is  spent  at  Anavryti  or  in  a  shepherd'^s  hut.  —  '.From  MUtra ,  or  from 
Sparta  direct,  the  route  leads  vi&  the  villages  otHagios  JoawMs  (iQTOinhab.) 
and  (8  hrs.  from  Sparta)  Anavryti  (2530  ft.;  1400  Inhab.;  magasi  of  PoU- 
zois),  situated  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope 
of  the  mountain.  From  Anavryti  we  proceed  past  the  spot  known  as 
^LdkcmakC,  with  some  maize-fields ,  to  the  (A  hrs.)  pass  of  Varvara  (4590  ft.), 
where  there  is  a  shady  spring  and  a  shepherd's  encampment.  In  2i/i  hzs. 
more  we  reach  the  foot  of  the  pyramidiJ  MoufU  Hagi<n  Blia»,  the  highest 
summit  of  the  central  Taygetoa  (7900  ft.),  with  a  chapel  on  the  top  where 
an  important  festival  is  held  in  August  on  St.  Elias's  Day.  —  The  above- 
mentioned  pass  may  be  reached  in  i  hrs.  from  Xtrokampos  (p.  867),  via 
the  village>f  KoHmwuta^  with  a  spring  and  a  fine  view. 


From  Sparta  to  Kalamata  aeross  Taygetos. 

Besides  the  famous  route  'through  the  Langada^  described  below 
(about  11,  from  Trypi  9  hrs.),  there  is  a  longer  and  less  beautiftil  route 
leading  past  Kastanid  (p.  869)  and  Megan  Anattdsova  and  down  the  gorge 
of  the  Nedon.  Both  routes  are  difficult  mountain-paths,  the  Langada 
being  sometimes  rendered  impassable  In  winter  by  heavy  snow-falls.  The 
expedition  through  the^angada  is  conveniently  combined  with  a  visit  to 
Histrd,  as  most  of  the  professional  agogiats,  who  regularly  traverse  the 
latter  route  with  wine,  oil,  and  iilk-worm  cocoons,  live  in  Histri  or 
Trypi.  It  is  advisable  to  devote  the  afternoon  to  Ulstra  and  to  spend  the 
night  at  Trypi,  talcing  care  not  to  leave  Mistra  too  late.  Mules  (10-12  dr.) 
are  preferable  to  horses  for  riding  through  the  gorge. 

From  Sparta  to  (1  hr.)  Mistrd,  see  p.  363.  —  A  stony  and  difll- 
oult  path  leads  through  a  wooded  valley  with  rocky  sides  to  the 
shady  village  of  (IV2  h'O  Trj^i  (850  Inhab.),  where  satisfactory 
night-quarters  may  usually  b^  obtained.  A  large  cave  in  the  vioiniijr 
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is  usually  identified  with  the  Kaiddas,  into  which  the  Spartans  used 
to  hurl  condemned  criminals.  *-  A  more  direct  route  diyerges  from 
tiie  Mistri  road  at  the  W.  end  of  Sparta ,  and  leads  to  the  N. W. 
through  line  orange-groves  and  over  the  little  river  of  MagoUla,  It 
afterwards  passes  the  village  of  Vartova  (on  the  right),  with  a  view  of 
Mistri,  and  gradually  ascends  through  olive-woods  to  (13/4hr.)  Trypi. 

Trypi  lies  at  the  entrance  of  the  imposing  *Laiigada  Gorge, 
which  is  traversed  by  the  Trypi^tiko  Pot&miy  or  upper  course  of  the 
streamlet  of  Magoula.  This  stream ,  which  dashes  from  the  rocks 
at  the  bottom  of  the  gorge,  is  swollen  by  copious  springs  rising 
close  to  the  path.  The  route  through  the  gorge,  which  in  contrast 
to  this  abundance  of  water  is  often  even  in  spring  quite  dry,  leads 
up  and  down  hill,  sometimes  half-way  up  the  steep  limestone 
cliffs,  sometimes  in  the  narrow  bottom  of  the  valley  with  its  oc- 
casional fine  plane-trees.  The  path  has  recently  been  much  im- 
proved, 80  that  riders  have  to  dismount  only  just  beyond  Trypi  and 
at  Ladl 

At  the  end  of  the  ravine,  about  3  hrs.  from  Trypi,  beside  a  kata- 
vothra,  the  first  terrace  of  the  valley  begins,  traversed  by  cool 
springs  and  covered  with  the  considerable  remains  of  a  forest  of 
Aleppo  pines.  Gradually  ascending  over  hills  of  mica-slate  and 
past  several  khans,  we  reach  the  (1  hr.)  top  of  the  ridge  at  a  chapel 
of  the  Panagia  (4250  ft.).  Just  before  we  reach  it,  we  have  a  re- 
trospect of  the  S.E.  portion  of  TaygetoSy  with  Mt.  St.  Elias  (p.  364). 
Immediately  in  front  of  us  extends  a  table-land,  scored  with  ravines 
and  dotted  with  verdant  mountain-pastures ,  which  gradually  de- 
scends towards  Kalamata  in  broad  terraces  and  gently-sloping  ridges. 
An  inscription  marked  the  boundary  here  between  Laconia  and 
Messenia ;  the  district  is  called  after  it  the  OramnUne  Pitra^  or  'in- 
scribed stone*. 

From  the  pass  we  descend ,  finally  on  the  E.  verge  of  the  ra- 
vine of  the  Daphnony  to  {i^j^^"^*)  Ladd  (Xenodochion  of  Papadakis), 
a  village  embosomed  in  olive-plantations.  On  the  descent  we  see  for  a 
short  distance  the  sea  at  Kalamata,  then  the  sea  at  Pylos.  We  then 
descend  into  a  well -watered  ravine,  and  ascend  the  opposite  slope, 
leaving  the  village  of  KarvSli  a  little  to  the  left.  [At  the  village  of 
Ydnitsa^  to  the  S.W.  of  Karveli ,  1^2^''  ^^^m  Alonaki,  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  fortress.]  The  bridle-path  now  improves,  and 
gradually  ascends,  generally  skirting  the  edge  of  deep  precipices. 
Rounding  a  mountain-spur,  the  path  descends  across  a  green  pla- 
teau, and  (2i/2  hrs.  from  Lada)  reaches  the  hamlet  of  AUmaki  or 
Chania.  Close  by,  a  little  aside  from  the  road,  is  a  fine  stalactite 
cavern  called  sto  VythiamSno,  To  the  W.  lies  the  picturesquely 
situated  convent  of  Velanidi^  near  which  various  inscriptions  re- 
lating to  Artemis  Limnatis  have  been  discovered.  This  whole 
region  used  to  be  known  as  the  ^Dentheliatic  territory*,  and  was 
the  subject  of  endless  contests  between  the  Lacedsmonians  and 
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Messenians.    After  centurids  of  dispute  the  matter  was  decided  by 
the  Romans  in  favour  of  the  Messenians  (comp.  pp.  287,  368). 

We  descend  from  Alonaki  over  carefully-tilled  hill-slopes,  en- 
joying a  fine  ♦View  of  the  Messenian  plain  and  the  sea.  Below  we 
reach  the  broad  bed  of  the  ancient  Nedon^  which  enters  the  Messenian 
Gulf  at  Kalamata.  The  town  of  Kalamata  (p.  396),  which  we  reach 
in  l*/2  J*^-  *fter  leaving  Alonaki,  is  concealed  ftrom  view  flret  by  low 
tree-clad  hills  and  then  by  its  Acropolis. 


Prom  Sparta  to  C^heion. 

28  M.  Carriage-road.  Carriage  In  about  6  hrs.,  on  horseback  (12  dr.) 
aboat  8  hrs.  The  drivers  usually  rest  for  several  hours  at  the  khan  of 
Tarapsa.  —  An  Omnibvt  plies  almost  daily  (fare  8  dr.).  A  railway  is 
projected. 

The  road  first  traverses  the  populous  and  garden-like  Laconian 
plain,  above  the  orange-groves  and  dark  cypresses  of  which  rise  the 
precipitous  and  massy  sides  of  Mt.  Taygetos.  No  villages  lie  directly 
on  the  road,  but  a  few  taverns  are  passed.  We  cross  successively 
the  streamlets  of  Magoiila  and  Panteleemon  (p.  363)  and  a  third 
stream  (perhaps  the  ancient  Phellici)^  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
brooks  of  Hagios  Jodnnes  and  Anavryti  (p.  364).  The  houses  of 
Riviotissa  stand  on  the  banks  of  this  last  stream. 

A  little  to  the  left,  near  the  hamlet  of  TshaoCshij  is  the  conspic- 
uous hill  of  Hagia  Kyriake  (I72  hr.'s  ride  from  Sparta  via  Rivio- 
tissa),  with  a  chapel  resting  partly  on  ancient  foundations.  This  is 
the  site  of  the  Amykljeon,  or  sanctuary  of  the  AmyklsBau  Apollo, 
who  was  held  in  high  veneration  throughout  Laconia.  The  Amy- 
klsBon  belonged  to  the  territory  of  AmyklaB  (p.  367)  and  was  con- 
nected with  Sparta  by  a  sacred  road.  Every  summer  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  festival  in  honoMi  of  HyakinthoSj  the  son  of  Amyklas 
and  the  favourite  of  Apollo,  who  was  accidentally  slain  by  a  blow 
from  a  discus.  Above  his  tomb  stood  an  archaic  statue  of  Apollo, 
placed  on  a  richly  decorated  throne-like  structure  by  Bathykles,  the 
Magnesian  (5th  cent.  B.C.),  the  remains  of  which  were  probably 
superseded  by  the  church  of  Hagia  Kyriake.  The  sacred  precinct 
seems  to  have  contained  no  temple ;  the  foundations  of  a  large  altar 
were  excavated  by  the  Greek  Archffiological  Society  in  1891. 

To  the  S.E.  of  Hagia  KjTiake,  and  on  the  same  (right)  bank  of  the 
Enrotas,  several  other  hills  ue  conspicuous.  On  one  of  theae,  about 
21/s  M.  from  Hagia  Kyriake,  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  and  of  a  mediseTSl 
tower.  This  has  been  conjectured  to  be  the  site  of  the  ancient  Achean 
Pharis  (Pharae)^  see  p.  8ot.  —  A  narrow  water-course  divides  the  hill 
from  the  so-called  Domed  Tomb  of  Yaphid,  the  roof  of  which  has  fallea 
in.  Like  the  tomb  at  Menidi  (p.  166).  this  structure,  which  was  examined 
by  the  Archeeological  Society  in  1^,  is  built  of  rough  stone  slabs,  only 
the  entrance  to  the  tholos  being  constructed  of  larger  blocks.  The  dromos, 
which  has  also  been  destroyed,  is  97  ft.  long  and  11  ft.  wide  at  the  back. 
The  tholos  proper,  at  the  entrance  to  which  is  a  sacrificial  pit,  is  about 
32  ft.  in  diameter,  and  its  walls  are  still  about  9  ft.  in  height.  In  the 
interior,  towards  the  right  side,  was  discovered  a  tomb  hewn  out  of  the 
rock  and  built  up  with  small  slabs.    The  National  Museum  at  Athens 
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(p.  78)  now  contains  the  objects  found  here.  —  Hence  to  the  hamlet  of 
Levka  (see  below),  20  min. 

To  the  right  of  the  road,  about  4^/2  M.  ftorn  New  Sparta,  lie  the 
villages  of  Slavochori  and  Mahmoud  Bey^  on  the  site  of  the  Amykla 
(Amycls)  of  the  Achsans  and  Minys.  This  city  was  one  of  the 
most  important  in  Laconia  before  the  foundation  of  the  Doric  state, 
and  was  not  subdued  by  Teleklos  and  Timomachos  until  a  compar- 
atively late  period.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  (p.  oxxxi)  Amykl»  was 
a  mere  village,  with  a  'Sanctuary  of  Alexandra',  whom  the  inhabi- 
tants identified  with  Cassandra,  the  daughter  of  Priam.  A  number 
of  architectural  remains,  for  the  most  part  of  no  importance,  have 
been  built  into  the  numerous  chapels  (several  now  in  ruins)  of 
S]avoch6ri  and  its  neighbourhood. 

The  hamlet  of  Levka  lies  1/4  hr.  to  the  left  of  the  road.  In 
11/2 1^'-  '^0  cross  the  Rasina  (Er€uino8?),  which  also  bears  the  name 
of  the  village  of  Xer6kampo8  (at  the  foot  of  Taygetos,  about  21/2  b^** 
ride  from  Sparta),  where'  it  is  spanned  by  the  broken  arches  of  an 
ancient  bridge.  Ascent  of  Mt.  St  Elias  from  Xer6kampo8,  see  p.  364. 
The  hilly  table-land  stretching  from  Taygetos,  which  we  next  traverse, 
is  named  Bardounoehoria,  The  tower-like  square  houses,  which  look 
down  here  and  there  from  the  heights,  are  still  very  common  in  the 
Mani  (p.  348).  The  road  ascends  in  numerous  windings  (retrospect 
of  Sparta  from  the  top)  to  the  (II/2  hr.)  K^an  of  Tarapsa.  The  vil- 
lage of  that  name  is  previously  passed,  to  the  right  of  the  road. 

Immediately  beyond  the  khan  the  route  to  Skala  and  Mon- 
emvasia  (p.  346)  diverges  to  the  left.  To  the  left  of  this  road  lies 
the  village  of  LevStsova  (1790  inhab.),  near  which,  on  the  S.E. 
(between  Alai-Bey  and  8Uphama\  are  the  porphyry  quarries  which 
belonged  in  antiquity  to  Krokiae.  —  Farther  on  the  road  alternately 
ascends  and  descends.  For  a  considerable  distance  Taygetos  has 
looked  as  though  it  ended  in  a  summit  descending  precipitously  on 
the  S.,  but  as  we  proceed  we  perceive  the  link  which  connects  it 
with  the  mountains  of  the  Mani  and  with  Cape  Matapan  (p.  348).  In 
1^/4 hr.  we  come  in  sight  of  the  Laconian  Gulf,  theN.  shore  of  which 
is  formed  by  the  plain  of  Helos,  a  name  that  has  come  down  from 
antiquity.  The  seaport  of  this  name,  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  in 
ruins  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias.  The  chief  plac«  in  the  plain 
is  Skala,  on  the  Eurotas,  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  its  mouth.  The  scenery 
becomes  less  wild,  and  the  hills  become  lower  and  more  close 
together 

At  (1  Vi  ^'0  *  cemetery  we  reach  the  territory  of  Gy theion.  A 
little  before  the  town  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  lies  to  the  left, 
that  of  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Terastios  by  the  cliff  to  the  right. 

GytJieion,  see  p.  347. 
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38.  From  Sparta  to  Megalopolis. 

This  excursion  takes  a  full  day  (llVs  hrs.),  or,  if  the  detour  yi&  Leon- 
dari  be  included,  U/2  day.  —  A  railway  from  Qytheion  to  Spar  I  a  and 
Kegalopolis  is  projected. 

The  route  to  Megalopolis  coincides  -with  that  to  Tripolis,  de- 
scrihed  in  R.  36,  nearly  as  far  as  the  (1^/4  hr.)  Kopanos  "bridge. 
We  do  not,  however,  cross  the  bridge,  "but  ascend  through  the  verdant 
valley  of  the  Eurotas,  skirting  the  base  of  the  Aaimakis  HUl.  At 
the  foot  of  a  rocky  hill  between  the  road  and  the  river,  about  Y4  "hr. 
from  the  parting  of  the  roads,  are  the  remains  of  a  double  wall  of 
polygonal  masonry. 

The  track,  in  which  ancient  ruts  are  here  visible,  passes  Y3  M. 
farther  on  close  to  a  spacious  rock-cavern,  called  PhoHmos,  or  the 
oven  (* furnace'),  but  its  mouth  in  the  moss- covered  cliff  is  almost 
concealed  from  view  by  bramble  bushes  and  the  branches  of  a  wild 
fig-tree.  From  the  distance  given  by  Pausanias  (30  stadia  from 
Sparta  =  3V2  M.  or  1^/3  hr.),  this  is  probably  the  spot  where  that 
traveller  saw  an  ancient  Statue  af  the  jEdds,  or  woman  veiling 
herself.  He  describes  this  statue  as  a  votive  offering  of  Ikarios, 
father  of  Penelope,  who  entreated  her  to  remain  with  him  as  she 
was  about  to  depart  with  Ulysses.  Penelope,  however,  covering  her 
blushes  with  her  veil,  here  announced  her  desire  to  belong  to  her 
husband  and.  not  to  her  fajther. 

The  path  continues  to  follow  the  river,  the  banks  of  which  are 
thickly  grown  with  willows,  poplars,  planes,  and  oleanders,  with 
patches  of  mulberry-trees  and  maize.  The  bare  mountain-slopes 
are  dotted  here  and  there  with  a  few  olive-trees.  Near  the  river, 
to  the  left,  about  1  M.  from  the  Phoumos,  is  a  large  rock- tomb, 
known  as  Mageirid,  or  Hhe  kitchen'.  Traces  of  similar  tombs  also 
occur  farther  on,  so  that  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  HelleniktSj  a 
wall  of  masonry  20  paces  long,  close  to  the  road  and  near  a  brook, 
may  be  the  tomb  of  the  runner  and  Olympian  champion  Ladas. 
The  tomb,  which  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  was  built  at  the 
public  cost  and  lay  about  50  stadia  or  51/2  M.  from  Sparta,  a  dis- 
tance which  corresponds  fairly  with  the  spot  in  question.  Possibly, 
however,  these  remains  are  relics  of  the  entrenchments  mentioned 
at  the  same  spot.  Abundant  remains  of  brick-work  testify  to  a  more 
modem  occupation  of  the  structure. 

The  valley  begins  to  expand  a  little  about  2  M.  farther  on.  Two 
gracefully  formed  hills,  with  chapels  of  St.  George  and  8t^  Deme" 
trios,  rise  to  the  right,  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Eurotas  The 
ancient  Pelldna  is  usually  supposed  to  have  lain  here,  although 
no  ruins  have  been  discovered  Q>.  369).  The  water  of  the  spring 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hill  of  St.  George  is  conducted  in  winter  to  a 
mill  standing  on  the  river.  The  bank  is  protected  against  erosion 
by  a  wall  of  masonry  about  4^2  ft.  high.  That  th)k  spring  at  one 
time  supplied  the  town  of  Sparta  is  testified  by^  the  remains  of  a 
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Roman  oi  Byzantine  aqueduct,  which  are  found  here  and  farther 
down  the  river  (at  the  Kopanos  bridge,  p.  368). 

We  continue  to  traverae  the  pleasant  plain,  gradually  ascend- 
ing, crossing  several  brooks,  and  keeping  generally  at  some  distance 
from  the  river.  On  the  mountain-slopes  to  the  W.  lie  the  villages 
of  Vorddnia,  Kcatri  (with  a  convent),  Kastanid,  Oeorgitsi  (2000 
inhab.),  &nd.Agdryaniy  while  to  the  E.  of  the  Eurotas  is  Koniditta, 
In  13/4  hr.  we  reach  the  Oeorgitsdnika  Kalyvia^  beside  which  rises 
a  copious  spring  among  trees,  with  remains  of  an  ancient  coping. 
Some  ancient  and  medieval  ruins  have  been  found  on  the  hill  close 
by,  and  several  old  tombs  in  the  plain,  including  two  domed  tombs 
to  the  left  of  the  road,  beyond  the  hill.  The  name  of  this  ancient 
place  is,  however,  unknown,  for  the  suggestion  that  it  was  Karystoi 
is  entirely  unsupported  by  evidence. 

About  3/4  hr.  farther,  after  we  have  quitted  the  course  of  the 
river,  a  second  spring  rises  near  the  village  of  VoutoukoSy  which 
lies  to  the  right  of  the  track,  and  this  also  seems  to  have  been  care- 
fully enclosed  in  antiquity,  to  judge  from  the  ancient  masonry  under 
the  neighbouring  plane-trees.  We  then  cross  some  hilly  land  border- 
ing the  Eurotas,  traverse  a  small  plain  yielding  wine  and  maize, 
cross  the  stream  of  Longaniko,  which  is  often  terribly  flooded,  and 
reach  the  base  of  the  conspicuous  conical  hill  of  Ghelmos.  Here 
lies  the  Khan  of  Chelmos  (I8/4  hr.  from  the  spring  at  Voutoukos) 
belonging  to  the  village  of  LonganfkOf  which  lies  to  the  W.  among 
the  mountains,  3  M.  above  the  point  where  we  cross  the  stream. 

On  the  steep  summit  of  the  Laconian  Chelmog  (2556  ft.),  which 
may  be  ascended  in  1  hr.  tiom.  the  khan,  lie  the  well-preserved  ruins 
of  a  medisval  castle,  and  the  remains  of  a  strong  Hellenic  polygonal 
wall,  strengthened  with  numerous  towers.  The  strong  position 
recalls  those  of  Ithome  and  Acro-Gorinth.  We  may  assume  that 
this  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  Belemina  or  Belmina.  the  border- 
fortrees  of  Laconia  against  the  district  of  Megalopolis,  and  the  centre 
of  many  contests.  Some  authorities,  however,  place  Belmina  near 
Petrina  (see  p.  370),  farther  to  the  W.,  and  regard  the  fortress  on 
the  Ghelmos  as  the  acropolis  (Athenaeon  ?)  of  the  entire  district, 
which  was  known  as  Belminatis.  Numerous  springs  rise  on  the 
mountain-slope,  uniting  to  form  the  Eurotas.  Kephal6vrysis,  the 
chief  source,  wells  up  on  the  N.W.  slope. 

The  district  around  the  sources  of  the  Eurotas  and  Alpheios  formed 
the  ancient  territory  of  ^EgytU^  so  called  after  a  long- vanished  city,  the 
site  of  which  cannot  be  distinguished.  Lying  between  the  hostile  cities 
of  Sparta  and  Megalopolis,  it  was  often  the  object  of  fierce  contests  in  the 
later  period  of  Greek  history.  The  rugged  mountainous  region  to  the  £. 
was  the  chief  part  of  the  district  of  SkiriiU^  which  was  at  first  Arcadian 
and  afterwards  Laconian. 

From  the  Khan  of  Ghelmos  we  may  either  proceed  direct  to 
Megalopolis  or  reach  the  railway  vil  Leondarl.  The  Bbidlb-Patf 
TO  Megalopolis  (4  hrs.),  following  the  telegraph-wires,  asoendj 
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to  the  village  ot  SkorttenOy  and  proceeds  thence  througli  the  valley. 
At  Zaimij  to  the  left,  the  Theioiis,  one  of  the  head-springs  of  the 
Alphelos,  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Tzimbeiou  Mountains.  Thence 
the  path  leads  via  RoHtti  (railway-station,  p.  371)  and  Koukouta 
Aga  to  MegalopolU  (p.  371).  —  The  Routb  to  Leondabi  (474  hrs.) 
passes  the  highest  head-streams  of  the  Eurotas,  leaving  the  pastoral 
village  of  Petrina  on  a  high  ridge  to  the  right  (a  suggested  site  of 
Belmina,  comp.  p.  369),  and  ascends  through  numerous  small  ravines 
to  (3  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Voura,  which  lies  on1^fe^tile  plateau.  The 
paUi  then  descends  gradually  to  the  upper  valley  of  the  Alpheios, 
and  in  1^4  hr.  more  reaches  Leond&ri  (p.  371),  under  the  shadow 
of  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle.  Thence  we  may  reach  the  railway- 
station  in  25  min.  more  or  ride  on  to  (21/4  hrs.)  Megalopolis  (p,  371). 

39.   From  Tripolis  to  Kalamata  vi&  Megalopolis 
by  Railway. 

72  M.  Railway  (one  train  daily)  in  5  hrs.  (fares  14  dr.  70,  12  dr.  12 1. ; 
from  Athens  30  dr.,  22  dr.). 

Tf  ijjoiw,  see  p.  339.  —  To  the  left  is  the  ridge  of  Thana^  known  to 
the  ancients  as  Kresion^  which  divided  the  territories  of  Tegea  (p.  362) 
and  Pallantion  (see  below).  The  railway  ascends  to  a  hare  table- 
land, scored  with  numerous  broad  river-beds  running  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Taka  plain  (p.  353).  To  the  right  is  a  mediaeval  aqueduct 
conveying  water  from  the  mountains  of  Valtetzi  to  Tripolis.  — 
4  M.  BoUta.  On  a  conical  green  hill,  about  IV2  M.  to  the  S.,  in- 
cluded with  the  neighbouring  heights  under  the  name  of  Krdvari 
(the  classic  Boreion;  3670  ft.;  p.  364),  lie  the  scanty  ruins  of 
Pallantion,  the  home  of  Euandros  or  Evauder.  This  mythical  per- 
sonage was  fabled  to  have  led  a  colony  to  the  Palatine  Hill  at  Rome 
before  the  Trojan  War,  so  that  the  Romans  under  the  empire  regarded 
Pallantion  as  their  mother-city,  and  Antoninus  Pius  rebuilt  and 
repeopled  the  town. 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  pass  of  Kalogero  Vouni  (2625  ft. ; 
*Mount  of  the  Monk'),  with  a  beautiful  retrospect  of  the  valley 
of  Tripolis.  Beyond  two  short  tunnels  we  reach  (10  M.)  Manari. 
After  crossing  a  bridge  of  seven  arches  we  enjoy  repeated  views  of 
the  long  snow-clad  Taygetos,  on  the  S.  We  descend  into  the  swampy, 
maize-covered  Plain  of  Frankovrysis  (the  Asean  Plain  of  the  an- 
cients, from  the  town  of  Asea),  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Kravari 
Hills  (see  above)  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Tzimberou  Mts.  (4106  ft). 

121/2 M.  Frankovrysis  (^Springs  of  the  Franks';  2145  ft. ;  3  hrs. 
drive  from  Tripolis).  The  ruins  of  Asea,  once  the  mistress  of  the 
whole  plain,  lie  on  a  precipitous,  truncated  mountain  cone  (the 
modem  *PalaB6kastro  of  Fran kovry sis*)  to  the  right.  On  the  slope 
towards  Frankovrysis  are  some  large  fhigments  of  the  polygonal  will 
(IO1/2  ft.  thick)  of  the  lower  town,  visible  from  the  railway. 
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I5V2  M.  Marmarid  lies  at  the  W.  end  of  tlie  upland  plain,  the 
water  of  which  escapes  here  in  a  narrow  ravine  and  through  several 
small  katavothraB.    The  road  leads  over  the  mountains  to  the  W. 

The  railway  descends  the  ravine  in  windings  and  reaches  the 
populous  plain  of  Megalopolis,  which  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by  the 
spurs  of  Taygetos  (p.  364),  behind  which  rises  the  finely-shaped 
Hellenitza  range  (4265  ft) ;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tetrasi  mountains 
(p.  388) ;  on  the  N. W.  by  the  Diaphorti  (p.  380);  and  on  the  N.  by  the 
low  hills  on  which  stands  Karytana,  with  the  Klinitza  Hills  (p.  375) 
in  the  background.  The  various  streams  of  the  plain,  the  chief  of 
which  are  the  TheioHs  and  the  Xerillas  (the  ancient  Karnion),  unite 
to  form  the  Alpheios.  Recent  discoveries  of  fossil  bones  indicate 
that  in  prehistoric  times  this  region  was  inhabited  by  hippopotami, 
elephants,  beavers,  etc.  —  Beyond  a  tunnel  we  reach  the  station 
of  (I9V2M.)  Routziy  and  soon  after  crossing  the  TAeio<2«,  stop  at  — 

23  Y2  M.  Leond&ri)  the  station  for  the  little  town  of  that  name 
situated  1 V4  M.  to  the  S.E.  on  a  hill  (1895  ft. ;  room  and  tolerable 
fare  in  the  Khan  of  LagdSy  bargaining  advisable),  which  is  first 
heard  of  in  the  15th  cent.  A.D.  and  was  at  that  time  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  despot  Thomas  Palasologus.  The  town  was  captured 
in  1460  by  the  Turks,  under  whom  it  attained  some  importance.  At 
present  it  produces  considerable  quantities  of  grain,  wine,  olives, 
and  silk,  although  its  population  is  only  600.  The  principal  church, 
Hagii  Apdstolij  in  front  of  which  stand  two  venerable  cypresses, 
was  formerly  used  as  a  Turkish  mosque ;  the  minaret  is  now  reduced 
to  a  modest  bell  -  tower.  The  interior  contains  a  few  ornamental 
Byzantine  tablets.  An  ancient  chapel  at  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is 
distinguished  as  the  Metropolis.  The  sharply  defined  AeropoliSj 
surmounted  by  a  few  scanty  ruins,  commands  a  fine  view. 

On  the  left  bank  of  tbe  Xerillas,  near  tbe  hills  of  Samdra^  lie  the 
scanty  rains  of  the  Byzantine-Frankish  town  of  Veligostiy  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  towns  of  Arcadia  in  the  middle  ages.  A  bridle- 
path leads  hence,  between  the  hills  of  Samara  and  the  spurs  of  the 
Hellenitza,  to  (11/4  hr.)  Kourtaga  (p.  373). 

251/2  M.  Bilali  is  the  junction  of  the  branch-line  (3  M.,  in 
20  min.)  to  Megalopolis,  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  plain. 

Megal6polig  or  Sinand  (1400  ft. ;  accommodation  at  the  Xeno- 
dochion  or  at  the  house  oiSokrates  Skourlas,  in  the  Platfa),  the  chief 
town  of  the  eparchy,  contains  1450  inhabitants.  Most  of  the  houses 
are  arranged  round  the  chief  square.  At  the  N.  end  of  the  town  is 
a  small  Museum,  with  reliefs,  inscriptions,  and  an  ancient  table 
containing  normal  measures. 

The  ancient  MegalopoUi  (the  Latin  form  of  the  Greek  ^  ueyaXif)  ico'Xic)) 
the  youngest  city  of  free  Greece,  owed  its  existence  to  the  Thebans,  who 
had  been  strengthened  by  their  victory  at  Leuktra  (p.  161),  and  especially 
to  the  influence  of  Epaminondas.  As  in  the  case  of  Mantinea  (p.  340)  and 
Messene  (p.  399),  so  here  also,  in  W.  Arcadia,  this  statesman  united  numer- 
ous scattered  communities  and  induced  them  to  found  one  strong  common 
city,  so  as  to  be  able  to  defv  the  power  of  Sparta.  Tegeans,  Mantineans. 
Parrhasians  —  in  all  about  40  communities  —  are  named  as  the  founders  oi 

24*       ^ 
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colonists  (olxirzal).  A  Theban  army  protected  them  while  they  built  their 
girdle  wall,  which  had  a  circuit  of  50  stadia  (5^/2  M.)  and  appears  to  have 
been  constructed  of  stone  masonry  below  and  of  brick  above.  In  338  B.C. 
Aristodemos  of  Phigalia,  surnamed  the  ^Upright''  on  account  of  his  energy 
and  impartiality,  obtained  the  command  of  the  city,  and  victoriously  re- 

Sulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Spartans.  Succeeding  attacks  by  the  same  foe  in 
30  and  by  the  Macedonians  in  318  were  equally  unavailing.  Bat  in  222 
Kegalopolis  fell  before  the  relentless  enemy.  Kleomenes  III.,  the  Spartan 
king,  made  himself  master  of  the  city  by  treachery  and  levelled  it  with 
the  ground;  only  about  two-thirds  of  the  inhabitants  succeeded  in  escap- 
ing to  Messene,  under  the  lead  of  the  brave  Philopoemen  (b.  at  Megalopolis 
in  252;  d.  183  B.C.).  The  speedy  rebuilding  of  the  town  after  the  battle 
of  Sellasia  (p.  355)  was  unable  to  restore  its  former  importance.  The 
town,  however,  existed  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  —  Polyhius^ 
the  famous  historian,  was  born   at  Megalopolis  in  204  B.C.  (d.  122  B.C.). 

The  ancient  town  extended  to  the  N.  of  the  present  Sinano,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Helisson  (p.  375),  which  here  flows  through  the 
plain.  On  the  N.  bank  lay  Megalopolis  proper,  with  the  agora ;  on. 
the  S.  bank  stood  the  earlier  Orestia^  with  the  theatre  and  the 
Thersilion,  which  have  recently  been  excavated  by  the  British  School. 

Following  the  Karytasna  road,  which  crosses  the  Helisson  by  a 
large  bridge,  we  turn  to  the  left  about  8  rain,  after  quitting  the 
present  town,  and  passing  a  cemetery,  in  7  min.  more  reach  the 
Theatbb,  dating  essentially  from  the  end  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  The 
wide  auditorium,  turned  towards  the  river,  was  partly  built  against 
the  hill,  partly  formed  by  artificial  embankments,  and  is  the  largest 
in  Greece,  with  room  for  20,000  spectators.  Its  diameter  is  about 
475  ft.  The  lower  parts  of  the  rows  of  seats  are  in  good  preservation  ; 
the  first  row  has  a  continuous  back,  on  which  appear  the  names  of 
the  pbylaB  of  a  late  period.  Each  end  of  the  oval  is  supported 
by  strong  walls  (analemmata)  of  carefully  hewn  masonry,  battering 
somewhat  at  the  top.  The  orchestra,  which  consists  of  rammed  earth, 
is  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  channel  or  canal.  The  position  oc- 
cupied in  other  theatres  by  the  stage-buildings  is  here  filled  by  the 
Thbrsilion,  a  rectangular  hall  (named  aft3r  its  founder)  built  early 
in  the  4th  cent.,  in  which  the  10,000  delegates  from  all  Arcadia 
assembled.  This  huge  hall  is  215  ft.  long  by  170  ft.  broad,  and  on 
the  side  towards  the  theatre  had  a  portico  of  fourteen  columns. 

A  little  to  the  S.  of  the  centre  is  a  spot,  which  we  may  suppose  to 
have  been  used  by  the  speakers,  all  round  which  the  ground  gradually 
ascends.  The  pedestals  seen  in  radiating  lines  bore  stone  (originiilly 
wooden)  columns  for  the  support  of  the  roof.  The  Fortico  on  the  S. 
(26  ft.  high  without  the  pediment)  served  as  the  rear  stage-wall  for  a 
Bin^lev  Theatre  of  the  same  date,  the  orchestra  of  which  was  on  a  level 
with  the  third  jstep  of  the  portico.  When  the  great  Stone  Theatre  was 
built,  the  orchestra  was  lowered  about  3  ft.  and  the  three  lower  steps 
were  added.  A  little  later,  but  still  in  the  4th  cent.,  the  still  lower  tier 
with  the  seats  and  the  channel  in  front,  was  added  by  a  certain  Antiochus. 
The  stage  extended  to  the  steps  of  the  portico.  When  the  latter  was  not 
suitable  as  a  background,  a  wooden  decorated  wall  (scaena  duciitis)  was 
thrust  forward  from  an  apartment  (tkenotheea)^  occupying  the  position  of 
the  W.  parodos.  —  The  existing  traces  of  a  stone  proskenion,  about  23  ft. 
to  the  S.  of  the  portico,  date  from  a  much  later  period,  when  the  Thersilion 
already  lay  in  ruins  (ind  Or  Ist  cent.  B.C.).      ^.^.^.^^^  by  GoOglv 
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A  few  faint  outlines  of  the  Siadion  may  be  traced  to  the  E.  of 
the  tiieatre.  The  spring  rising  here  was  dedicated  to  Dionysos,  whose 
temple,  destroyed  by  lightning,  adjoined  the  Stadion  on  the  E. 

Opposite  the  N.W.  angle  of  the  Thersilion,  but  on  the  N.  bank 
of  the  river,  which  we  cross  by  the  bridge,  are  the  (1/4  hr.)  remains 
of  the  Shrine  of  Zeus  Soter,  This  included  the  temple  itself,  open 
towards  the  E.,  and  an  open  court,  surrounded  by  walls  and  (on  one 
side)  a  colonnade.  The  Agora^  which  lay  beyond,  was  also  enclosed 
by  colonnades;  on  its  N.  side  was  the  Colonnade  of  Philip,  with 
rectangular  cxedraB  and  ends  terminating  in  wings  projecting  like 
paraskenia.  —  Two  brooks  enter  the  river  on  this  side.  The  second 
of  these  (now  called  Ko^imasi)  is  the  ancient  BathylloSy  flowing  past 
the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Temple  of  Hera  Teleia.  The  ruined  cella 
of  the  Temple  of  Athena  Poliaa  may  be  made  out  to  the  N.W.  —  As 
we  return  we  may  follow  the  path  diverging  to  the  right  (W.)  about 
5  min.  S.  of  the  bridge,  to  visit  some  Roman  mosaic  pavements 
exhumed  in  1901.  On  one  of  them  is  the  figure  of  Megale  Polis, 
the  goddess  of  the  town. 

From  Megalopolis  to  Sparta^  see  R.  38 ;  to  Karytaena  and  Andrittaena. 
R.  41 ;  to  PMgalia,  p.  382. 


Beyond  Bilali  the  railway  crosses  the  Xerillas  (p.  371),  near  the 
(28  M.)  station  of  Dede-Bey.  Not  far  from  the  hamlet  of  Panagiti  is 
a  mass  of  ruins,  perhaps  those  of  the  ancient  Kromoi  or  Kromnos, 
from  which  the  surrounding  mountain  -  district  took  the  name  of 
Kromitii.  —  30  ^2  M.  KoHrtaga. 

From  this  village  the  high-road  leads  over  the  wooded  hills  to  the  S. 
of  the  Makriplagi  Pass  (see  below)  to  (1  hr.)  the  Khans  of  Makriptagi 
(166S  ft.)  and  thence  to  the  Khans  of  Sakana^  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains.  About  IV2  hr.  from  the  latter  is  the  Palaeokastro  of  Kokla^ 
where  there  are  both  ancient  and  mediaeval  ruins.  The  former  probably 
belong  to  the  town  of  Ampheia,  captured  by  the  Spartans  in  the  first 
Hessenian  War;  the  latter  probably  represent  Qardiki^  where  the  in- 
habitants of  Leonddri  in  vain  sought  a  refuge  from  the  Turks  in  1460.  — 
From  Siikuna  a  route  leads  vi&  the  villages  of  Philid  and  Trypha  to  the 
railway-stati(»n  of  Desylla  (p.  374). 

The  railway  now  crosses  the  Makriplagi  Pass  (1970  ft.),  the 
main  channel  of  communication  between  Arcadia  and  Messenia,  and 
then  descends  towards  the  N.  in  a  wide  curve  round  the  valley  of 
one  of  the  head-streams  of  the  Pamisos  (p.  397). 

Beyond  (34  M.)  Chrani  we  enjoy  a  magnificent  view  of  the 
Messenian  plain  (see  below)  as  far  as  the  sea,  with  the  mountains 
of  Ithome  and  Eira  (pp.  399,  388)  rising  on  its  W.  verge.  The  line 
descends  in  wide  curves,  and  in  the  gorge  below  us  we  see  its  con- 
tinuation. Two  tunnels.  —  36^/2  M.  Issari,  a  village  with  1930  in- 
habitants. —  Beyond  two  more  tunnels  the  railway  enters  the 
'upper'  Messenian  plain  (7  M.  long,  31/2  M.  wide),  which,  hardly 
inferior  In  fertility  to  the  vaunted  'lower*  plain  itself  (p.  374),  was 
named  after  the  town  of  Stenyklaros  (p.  398),  the  site  of  which  was 
unknown  even  to  the  ancients.    This  fertile  and  well-watered  e^-? 
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panse,  sheltered  from  the  N.  and  E.  winds  by  screens  of  lofty  hills, 
is  covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  orange-trees,  fig-trees,  olives, 
and  mulberries,  interspersed  with  a  few  date-palms.  The  vineyards 
and  corn-fields  are  surrounded  with  impenetrable  hedges  of  cactus, 
and  in  the  villages  the  aloe  attains  the  dimensions  of  a  tree. 

Before  reaching  (43^2  ^0  D^ylla  we  observe  a  little  above  the 
line,  on  the  right,  some  ancient  Greek  ruins,  now  known  as  HtlUntko 
or  Kastro, 

Cnrtias  has  identified  these  as  the  remalDS  of  Andania,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  Lelegeean  kings  (p.  398)  and  the  birth-place  of  Aristo- 
menes  (p.  398),  though  other  authorities  locate  this  town  in  the  plain  farther 
to  the  8.W.  The  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  walls  are  carefully  built  of 
polygonal  blocks,  the  space  between  being  filled  with  small  stones  and 
binding  courses.  —  About  8  stadia  from  Andania  was  a  cypress-grove  called 
^Karnasion\  in  which  famous  mysteries  of  Demeter  and  Eora  were 
celebrated.  A  long  inscription  referring  to  this  fact  was  found  near  the 
village  of  Hagii  Konttantinoi. 

Beyond  a  tunnel  we  reach  (45  M.)  ParapoungL 

47  M.  Diavolitii  (fair  accommodation  at  the  house  of  Qeorgioa 
Spyropoulos)  is  a  village  with  665  Inhabitants. 

Fbom  Diavolitzi  to  PmoALfA,  4  hrs.*  ride.  The  plain  contracts  on 
the  N.W.  to  a  narrow  valley.  In  the  northernmost  comer  of  the  valley 
lies  the  village  of  Bogati^  where  tolerable  night-quarters  may  be  obtained. 
We  then  ascend  to  the  saddle  between  the  Teirasi  Group  (p.  388)  and  the 
Bagios  Elias  (3600  ft. ^  to  the  W.).  Fine  retrospect  of  the  Konto  Vounia 
(p.  401)  and  Ithome.  Beyond  the  saddle  we  pass  to  the  left  of  the 
mountain- village  of  Sirji  and  traverse  fine  oak-woods.  In  front  of  us  is 
the  ravine  of  the  Keda,  to  which  we  descend  by  a  steep  and  difficult 
track.  We  cross  the  deep  river,  P owing  between  plane-trees  and  oleanders, 
and  follow  the  route  on  the  right  bank,  described  at  p.  385,  to  Pdvlitza, 
which  lies  among  the  ruins  of  Phigalia  (p.  885). 

48^2  M.  KoHrtaga,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  other  station 
of  the  same  name  (p.  373). 

50^2  M.  Zevgalati6  is  the  junction  for  the  line  to  Kyparissia 
and  Pyrgos  (p.  393). 

3272  M.  Meligald  (Xenodochfon  ton  Xenon,  bed  2  dr.,  with 
restaurant)  is  a  thriving  village  with  1261  inhab.,  the  houses  of 
which  lie  in  a  circle  round  a  hill  crowned  with  a  chapel  of  Hagios 
Elias. 

Bridle-path  from  MeligaU  to  Messency  see  p.  402. 

541/2  M.  Skala  is  situated  on  the  N.  verge  of  the  'lower'  Messe- 
nian  plain,  which  in  antiquity  bore  the  name  of  Makariay  or  *the 
happy  land'.  To  the  left  lies  the  marshy  lake  formed  by  the  springs 
of  Hagios  Floros,  whence  a  copious  stream  issues  to  join  the  Pa- 
misos  (p.  397). 

58V2  M.  Tsepheremini,  a  large  village  with  1100  inhab.,  is  the 
best  starting-point  for  the  excursion  to  Messene  (p.  397). 

To  the  left,  beyond  (60  M.)  Baata^  appear  the  snowy  summits 
of  Taygetos.  —  631/2  M.  Asldnaga.  We  cross  two  canals  that  drain 
another  marshy  lake  into  the  Pamisos.  —  66^/2  M.  Thourfa, 

671/2  M.  A^rdchomaf  whence  a  branch  diverges  for  NiH  (p.  402). 
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The  name  of  the  neighbouring  village  of  Kaldmi  (to  the  N.)  recalls 
that  of  a  town  of  the  Perioeki.  —  To  the  right  we  see  another  marsh 
and  then  the  Messenian  Gulf.  The  railway  crosses  the  2Vicdon(p.  364) 
near  its  mouth  and  reaches  — 
71  M.  Kalamata  (p.  396). 

40.  From  Tripolis  to  Olympia  vi&  Dimitzana. 

This  route  takes  two  days :  from  Tripolis  to  JHmitzdna  9  hrs.  ^  thence 
to  Olympia  10  hrs.,  not  reckoning  detention  at  the  rivers.  In  winter  the 
snowfalls  among  the  mountains  and  the  swollen  state  of  the  rivers  (p.  377) 
may  occasion  hindrances.  The  route  by  Megalopoli*  (p.  371),  Karytaena^ 
and  Andrit$aena  (R.  41),  which  takes  1-2  days  more,  is  much  preferable. 

Tripolis,  see  p.  339.  The  route  skirts  the  Trikorpha  Hills  to 
the  W.  of  the  town  and  crosses  the  S.  ramifications  of  the  Maena- 
lon  Mts.f  the  chief  water-course  of  which  is  the  winding  He- 
lisson^  here  called  the  brook  of  Davia.  Soon  after  leaving  the 
town  we  enter  the  narrow  mountain-locked  plain,  the  S.W.  part  of 
which  was  named  by  the  ancients  Triodoi  or  the  Three  Beads.  The 
tomb  of  Arkas,  the  mythical  royal  ancestor  of  the  Arcadians,  was 
pointed  out  there.  The  mediaeval  castle  which  we  see  to  the  right, 
in  the  direction  of  the  village  of  Ardchovaj  perhaps  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  small  ancient  town  of  Lykoa;  while  the  small  ruined 
citadel,  called  Palaeo-Selimnaj  on  the  high  summit  to  the  left  above 
the  hamlet  of  Karter^liy  may  be  a  relic  of  the  ancient  Soumetia  or 
Soumation.  David  and  Pidnay  the  other  two  villages  in  the  little 
plain,  also  appear  to  occupy  ancient  sites,  the  former,  where  there 
is  a  palae6kastro  with  antique  remains  incorporated  in  mediaeval 
fortifications,  representing  Maenalos,  while  the  picturesque  site  of 
the  latter,  with  its  mediaeval  castle  and  antique  remains,  seems  to  be 
that  of  Dipaea,  noted  for  the  victory  gained  here  by  the  Spartans 
over  the  Arcadians  in  B.C.  469. 

The  track  gradually  ascends  to  the  village  of  Chrysovftzi 
(3615  ft.;  31/2  hrs.  from  Tripolis;  large  but  poor  khan),  where 
the  fatiguing  part  of  the  route  begins.  Near  Mt,  Roudid  (6085  ft.), 
about  1  hr.  farther  on,  several  tracks  meet.  We  may  choose  either 
the  shorter  but  more  fatiguing  path  to  the  N.W.  across  the  S.  heights 
of  the  Thaumasion  Mts,  of  the  ancients  (the  modern  Maddra),  or 
the  longer  but  decidedly  preferable  track,  which  leads  to  the  W. 
between  Mt.  Roudia  on  the  right  and  the  almost  equally  high  Mt. 
Elias  on  the  left.  By  this  latter  route  we  arrive  in  2-V/^  hrs.  at 
the  village  of  Stemnitza  (3530  ft. ;  2440  inhab.),  conjectured  to 
occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  HypsoHs,  The  shapes  of  the  surround- 
ing mountains  are  very  beautiful.  The  most  conspicuous  is  the 
Klinitza  (5080  ft.),  to  the  N.,  separating  Stemnitza  from  Zygovitzi 
and  Dimitzana. 

The  route  (carriage-road)  from  Stemnitza  to  Karyteena  (p.  379)  takes 
about  41/4  brs.  About  halfway,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Dimitzana  river 
lies  AtgiiolOi  near  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Oortys,  the  name  0 
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which   seems  to  have  been  transferred,   with  Slayonic  modifications,  to 
Karytffina. 

We  descend  by  the  new  camage-road  to  the  Streamlet  of  Di- 
mitzanaj  known  to  the  ancients  as  the  Lousios  or  (in  its  lower 
course)  the  OortynioSj  and  proceed  along  its  left  bank,  amid 
vineyards  yielding  an  excellent  slightly  sparkling  wine,  in  the 
direction  of  the  conspicuous  hill  on  which  Dimitzana  lies,  2'/2  hrs. 
from  Stemnitza. 

DimitB&^a.  —  XsNODocHfoN  Maradlis,  kept  by  Dem.  Spanidet,  bed 
11/2  dr.,  with  restaurant.  Good  accommodation  may  also  be  obtained,  by 
means  of  an  introduction,  at  one  of  the  better-class  houses  in  the  town. 

Dimitzdna  (3146  ft.),  a  small  town  with  2400  inhab.,  is  pic- 
turesquely situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  high  rooky 
ridge,  which  ends  on  the  W.  in  the  steep  Acropolis  (Palciedkastro)^ 
surmounted  with  ancient  and  mediseval  ruined  fortifications,  and 
on  the£.  in  the  HiU  of  Hagia  ParaskevS^  on  which  stands  a  chapel. 
The  noisy  stream  flows  past  on  the  W.  in  a  narrow  rocky  channel. 
The  site  is  that  of  some  ancient  town,  not  yet  identified  with  certainty 
(perhaps  Theutisy  Under  the  Turks  Dimitzana  was  the  seat  of  a 
highly  reputed  school,  remodelled  in  1764  by  the  learned  Agapios, 
which  possessed  an  extensive  library  and  was  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  the  entire  Peloponnesus  as  a  centre  of  higher  culture. 
Among  its  alumni  were  Gregorlos,  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  who 
suffered  martyrdom  in  his  own  church  on  Easter  Ere,  1822,  and  the 
patriotic  bishop  Germanos  of  Patras  (p.  277).  The  fireedom-loying 
people  of  Dimitzana  were  among  the  most  determined  participators 
in  the  War  of  Independence ;  they  took  a  leading  part  in  the  mas- 
sacre at  Tripolis  (p.  339),  and  to  the  present  day  they  boast  that 
the  Turks  never  set  foot  in  their  town.  Dimitzana  has  now  little 
life,  and  many  of  its  houses  are  in  ruins.  As  in  many  other  of 
the  mountain-communities  of  Arcadia,  its  inhabitants  have  become 
more  numerous  than  the  land  can  maintain,  and  many  of  them 
emigrate  to  Athens  and  other  large  towns  of  Greece  or  even  abroad 
as  traders  (cattle-dealers)  or  artisans  (tinkers  or  shoemakers). 

In  the  principal  square,  opposite  each  other,  are  the  church  of 
Hagia  Kyriaki  and  the  handsome  new  Public  School  (dXXtjvixov 
o^oXeiov),  both  buildings  presented  by  a  native  of  the  town  who  made 
a  fortune  in  Russia.  A  Marble  Lion^  of  good  archaic  workmanship, 
found  in  the  town,  has  been  placed  in  front  of  the  school.  The  in- 
terior contains  a  small  Collection  of  Antiquities^  which  is  obligingly 
shown  to  visitors. 

The  most  important  objects  were  found  at  Sparta.  Among  the  most 
notable  are  two  Sepulchral  Anathemes,  each  with  a  relief  of  a  seated  flgnie 
with  a  kantharos,  the  one  inscribed  ^Timokles'  and  the  other  ^Aristoklea". 
The  former  is  archaic  (the  inscription  more  recent),  and  the  latter  dates 
from  the  Roman  period.  Two  Beads  of  Hercules^  one  with  a  beard  tilio 
other  without,  from  Hermee  used  for  architectonic  purposes,  are  coniitw 
parts  of  those  in  the  museum  at  Sparta.  Heeate^  with  triple  body,  from 
Hessene.  Large  fragment  of  an  AtUu  from  the  neighbonrhood  of  Dlxnitsua* 
A  number  of  bronze  nail-heads  were  found  in  1881  at  KariMlon  (p.  8TQ1 
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lying  in  regular  lines  in  front  of  the  steps  of  a  building;  these  were  pro- 
bably from  a  wooden  door  that  had  fallen  down  and  mouldered  away. 
The  cases  contain  small  terracotta  figures  and  vessels,  small  bronzes  (see 
below),  and  coins  from  various  places.  Among  the  inscriptions  is  an 
archaic  one  from  Sparta.  —  This  hall  also  contains  the  relics  of  the  old 
library^  most  of  the  volumes  of  which  were  used  to  make  cartridges  in 
the  War  of  Independence,  while  its  greatest  treasures  were  afterwards 
sent  to  Athens. 

The  square  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  mountain-terrace  to 
the  S.,  with  the  houses  of  PaZacoc^oW( 'Old  Village'),  a  chapel,  and 
some  powder-mills,  which  played  a  part  of  considerable  importance 
in  the  War  of  Independence.  Beyond  the  vine-clad  hills  which  line 
both  sides  of  the  rivet  rise  the  Acropolis  of  Karytajna  (p.  379)  and 
the  snow-covered  mountains  of  Laconia. 

Near  Karkaloii,  about  i^f-t  H.  to  the  N.  of  Dimitzana,  are  some  fine 
old  city-walls,  which  probably  belonged  to  the  ancient  Theitoa  (not  the 
Theisoa  mentioned  at  p.  880).  —  From  the  route  hence  to  Magoulyana 
a  path  diverges  on  the  right  to  Nemnitza  (2  hrs.).  The  ancient  ruins  tnere 
indicate  the  site  of  the  little  town  of  Methydrioriy  which  gave  the  name 
of  Methydrias  to  the  whole  district.  From  Methydrion  vi&  Alonfstena  to 
Mantinea,  see  p.  842.  Davii  (p.  375)  may  be  reached  vi&  Alonfstena  in 
4V2  hrs.  —  Magoulyana  (4075  ft.)  lies  3  hrs.  from  Dimitzana.  About  i/s  hr. 
from  it  it  is  the  Frankish  castle  of  Siderokaatro^  commanding  a  fine  panorama. 
From  Magoulyana  a  route  leads  via  OraniUa  and  Kalpaki  (Orchomenos) 
to  Levidi  (p.  342)  in  6  hrs. 

The  next  stage  of  our  journey  also  consists  of  a  fatiguing  moun- 
tain-track, which  should  not  be  attempted  without  an  efficient 
agogiat.  We  ascend  and  descend  in  continual  alternation.  1^2  ^f* 
Vl6ngo8.  Thence  we  descend  by  a  steep  path  via  (1  hr.)  Tourko-^ 
Raphti  and  (I8/4  hr.)  KephcUovrysi  to  the  valley  of  the  Alpheios  (now 
called  the  *river  of  Karytaena',  see  below).  Here,  side  by  side,  lie  the 
villages  of  (1  hr. ;  6V4  hrs.  from  Dimitzana)  AnemodoUri  and  Hagios 
Jodnnes  (to  the  N.).  In  the  adjoining  fields  are  the  scattered  and  in- 
significant ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  Hereea,  which  originated  in 
the  4th  cent.  B.C.  in  the  union  of  nine  neighbouring  communities 
(probably  at  the  instigation  of  Sparta  in  opposition  to  Megalopolis, 
p.  371),  and  lasted  until  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  It  derived 
its  name  from  a  very  ancient  sanctuary  of  Hera,  the  site  of  which, 
like  those  of  the  other  public  buildings,  can  no  longer  be  deter- 
mined. The  ruin  of  a  vaulted  brick  edifice  is  known  as  Louirdj  or 
the  *bath',  and  another  heap  of  ruins  is  called  Palaed  Ekklesfa. 

We  now  skirt  the  N.  side  of  the  eminence  on  which  the  town 
lay,  pass  a  khan,  a  spring,  and  the  hamlet  of  Piriy  and  reach  (8/4  hr.) 
the  banks  of  the  Rouphid  (the  ancient  LadonX  which  is  fed  through 
katavothrae  from  the  Lake  of  Pheneos  (p.  o43).  This  is  the  chief 
tributary  of  the  Alpheios  and  must  now  be  regarded  as  the  main 
stream,  for  the  name  Rouphia  Is  retained  for  the  united  river  below 
the  confluence  (see  above).  The  passage  of  the  stream  is  made  by 
ferry-boat  and  often  takes  a  whole  hour ;  1  dr.  is  the  fare  demanded 
for  a  horse  and  man,  which  may  be  reduced  by  bargaining.  The 
liver  may  sometimes  be  forded  on  horseback  in  late  8ummer.^Tp 
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On  the  right  bank,  about  Vi^'*  ^'o™  *^®  ferry,  lies  iheKhan  of 
Piri,  We  now  traverse  a  barren  hill-distiict,  in  which  lay  the  tomb 
of  KoroBbos,  from  whose  victory  at  Olympia  in  B.C.  776,  the  first 
after  the  re-institution  of  the  games  by  Iphitos  (p.  282),  the  Olym- 
piads were  reckoned.  We  next  ford  the  little  Douanay  the  ancient 
Erymanthoa^  once  the  boundary  between  Arcadia  and  Elis.  A  little 
to  the  right  lie  the  two  villages  of  BSlesi.  The  Tzemheroiila(the  an- 
cient Diagon)  falls  into  the  Alpheios  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Ery- 
manthos.  Passing  a  tumulus,  opened  in  1845  with  no  result,  we 
ascend  to  the  village  of  Aspra  Spitia  (805  ft.;  IY2  ^'  f^om  Piri), 
where  we  may  pass  the  night  (comp.  p.  382). 

We  now  ascend  through  a  thickly  wooded  gorge,  and  at  its  upper 
end,  where  there  is  a  frequented  spring,  begin  again  to  descend. 
As  we  proceed  we  enjoy  a  series  of  magnificent  'Views  of  the  valley 
of  the  Alpheios,  enclosed  by  wooded  hills  extending  to  the  Lykson 
(p.  380).  In  another  hour  the  path  descends  to  the  river,  beside 
which  it  remains  almost  to  the  end  of  the  journey.  On  the  slopes 
on  the  opposite  bank  lie  the  villages  of  Tdgia,  AnemocMriy  and 
Palaech  Phanaro,  The  last  is  situated  near  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient Phrixttj  on  a  singular  projecting  mountain-cone.  Comp.  the 
Map,  p.  281. 

We  now  descend  the  right  bank  of  the  stream,  passing  (1  hr.) 
the  mill  and  khan  of  Mourid  (*mulberry-tree*),  beside  a  copious 
spring.  Beyond  the  hamlet  of  Saraki,  to  the  left  of  the  route,  near 
the  river,  is  the  so-called  'Suitors'  Hill'.  Our  course  now  leads 
below  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  early-destroyed  town  of  Pisa 
(p.  301),  in  the  direction  of  the  conical  Kronos  Hill  (p.  284). 
Olympia  (88/4  hrs.  from  Aspra  Spitia),  see  R.  25. 


41.  From  Megalopolis  to  Olympia  Yi&  Karytena 
and  Andritseena. 

2  days;  or,  including  the  excursion  from  Andritssena  to  the  temple  of 
Bassae,  3  days.  Carriage -road  to  AndiHttaena.  where  the  night  ia  spent. 
Travellers  who  arrive  too  late  at  Erestena  (p.  382)  on  the  last  day  to  cross 
the  ferry  over  the  Alpheioa  by  daylight  may  find  night-quarters  there. 

Megalopolis,  see  p.  371.  The  bridle-path  to  Karytaena  (3  hrs.) 
is  preferable  to  the  carriage-road  (3  hrs.).  The  path  leads  through 
com-flelds  past  the  theatre  (p.  372)  to  P/ihr/)  the  village  of  Kat^, 
and  in  12  min.  more  fords  the  Helisson  (p.  376),  here  containing  a 
good  deal  of  water.  About  Y2  M»  farther  is  the  large  village  of 
Vromoselkty  among  mulberry  trees,  perhaps  on  the  site  of  the  an- 
cient Thoknia.  The  AlpheioSj  which  flows  past  close  by,  receiving 
the  Plataniston  (p.  386),  changes  its  local  name  in  this  distriot;  in 
the  upper  plain  it  is  called  the  Xerillas  (p.  371),  in  the  lower,  the 
Biver  of  Karytaena.  It  repeatedly  divides  into  several  arms,  so  that 
the  depth  is  seldom  above  1-2  ft.   We  cross  the  river  and  then 
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a  small  brook,  and  turn  in  the  direction  of  the  long  Panagia  Mountain, 
a  spur  of  the  Lykaon  (p.  380),  passing  between  the  Tillage  of 
KyparUtia  (on  the  left,  perhaps  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Basilis)  and  a  hill  bearing  a  chapel  of  Hagia  Kyriake,  We  notice 
among  the  vineyards  here  wine-presses  of  the  most  primitive  de- 
scription, for  treading  out  the  grapes.  Farther  on.  to  the  left,  is  the 
village  of  PfUorid,  near  which  probably  lay  the  ancient  small  town 
of  Trapezoid  (p.  387). 

The  rocky  path,  skirted  on  the  left  by  a  foaming  streamlet,  next 
brings  us  to  the  picturesque  bridge  of  six  arches,  that  spans  the 
Alpheios  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Karytsna.  A  tablet  on  the  bridge, 
bearing  a  Prankish  inscription,  recalls  the  period  of  the  town's  pros- 
perity. The  bed  of  the  Alpheios  lower  down  contracts  to  a  precipi- 
tous ravine.  In  ^2  ^'-  ^^om  the  bridge  we  reach  Karytana,  where 
travellers  are  dependent  on  private  hospitality  for  entertainment. 

Kar^tsena,  a  picturesque  little  town  of  1190  inhab.,  with  its 
churches ,  pretty  balconied  houses ,  and  narrow  winding  lanes,  oc- 
cupies the  hollow  between  the  high  rock  on  which  stood  the  mediaeval 
fortress  and  the  chapel-crowned  hill  of  St.  Elias.  The  Panagia  Church 
(11th  cent. ;  old  mural  paintings)  and  the  Church  ofHagios  Nikolaos 
are  attractive  specimens  of  Byzantine-Frankish architecture.  Though 
the  name  is  a  corrupted  form  of  Gortys  (p.  376),  Karytaena  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  BrenthCj  a  town  which  lay  in  ruins  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  The  surrounding  scenery  is  of  unusual  beauty 
and  grandeur.  Except  on  the  K.  side,  by  which  we  approach,  the 
reddish  rocks  descend  almost  all  round  in  sheer  precipices.  Only 
one  narrow  passage  leads  to  the  ^Caatle  (1910  ft),  which  more  than 
any  other  structure  of  the  time  conveys  the  impression  of  impreg- 
nability. 'Feudal  Greece',  says  Curtius,  *i8  embodied  here,  just  as 
the  Homeric  Age  is  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae'.  Besides  the  enceinte 
and  the  conspicuous  N.  tower,  remains  of  the  baronial  dwelling 
with  double  windows,  a  dungeon,  and  a  large  cistern  in  two  divisions 
are  still  preserved.  The  view  of  the  surrounding  mountain-ranges 
is  splendid ,  especially  of  Lykaeon  (p.  380)  and  the  N.  part  of  the 
plain  of  Megalopolis. 

The  erection  of  the  castle  dates  from  the  heginning  of  the  i3th  cent., 
when  Qeoffroy  J.  de  VillehardotUn  (p.  275),  acting  as  regent  for  Prince  Guil- 
laume  de  Champlitte,  founded  here  a  barony  with  twelve  tributary  knightly 
fieffl,  and  gave  it  to  his  son-in-law  Huguei  de  Bruyhre$  in  1209.  Qeoffroy 
de  Carytina  (d.  1275),  the  son  of  Hugues,  was  considered  the  most  illustrious 


representative  of  Peloponnesian  chivalry.  Brave  and  audacious,  combin- 
ing a  simple  natural  frankness  with  indifference  to  his  sworn  word  when 
it  affected  his  interesta,  he  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  figures  of  the 


time.  The  importance  of  the  castle  disappeared  on  the  collapse  of  the 
Prankish  feudal  state.  During  the  Greek  War  of  Independence  Kolokotronit, 
the  well-known  Elepht  chieftain,  fortified  himself  here  and  Ibrahim  Pasha 
did  not  venture  an  attack. 

From  Karytaena  to  Andritsaena  (5  hrs.).  Both  road  and  bridle- 
path return  to  the  above-mentioned  six-arched  bridge.  On  the  left 
bank  the  bridle-path  (shorter  than  the  road)  gradually  ascends  the 
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spurs  of  the  Lykseoii  (see  below).  From  the  first  summit,  about  %hr. 
from  the  bridge,  we  enjoy  a  fine  prospect,  to  the  right,  of  Karytsna 
and  its  castle,  the  latter  long  remaining  in  sight.  Above  us  to  the 
left,  on  the  slope  of  Lykaeon,  appears  the  village  of  Dragomdno^ 
whence  a  wild  and  cold  torrent  descends,  which  we  cross  in  ^/^  hr. 
We  now  ascend  along  the  slope  of  a  lofty  rocky  mountain,  on  the 
summit  of  which  (2420  ft.)  are  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Kynourian 
Theisoa  (not  to  be  confounded  with  theTheisoa  mentioned  at  p.  377), 
now  called  Palaedkastro  ofLdvda^  after  the  large  village  on  the  N. 
slope  (3/4  M.).  The  small  square  acropolis,  which  we  may  visit  by 
making  a  slight  detour,  was  converted  in  the  middle  ages  into  a 
Franklsh  castle.  The  tower  commands  a  flue  view.  Remains  of  the 
walls  and  towers  of  the  lower  town  also  still  exist.  The  ride  from 
Karytsena  to  Lavda  takes  about  3  hrs. 

We  now  descend  and  in  1/2  ^^'  cross  the  Soultina  Brook  by  a 
high  stone  bridge,  a  little  above  which  is  a  delightful  spring  under 
a  huge  plane-tree.  Beyond  the  village  of  (40  min.)  R6via  we  again 
ascend  across  deeply-furrowed  declivities,  traversed  by  numerous 
small  streams.  A  new  and  imposing  landscape  begins  to  disclose 
itself :  to  the  left,  as  a  continution  of  the  LykaBon,  appear  the  Pa- 
laedkaatro  (p.  381)  and  the  Minthe  Mountains ,  now  called  Alvena 
Vouni  (p.  390) ;  to  the  right,  above  the  low  spursj  rise  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Alpheios  basin  above  Olympia.  Beautiful  forests  of  oak 
and  myrtle.  In  35  min.  after  first  catching  sight  of  Andrftsaena 
we  reach  that  prettily  situated  little  town  (5  hrs.  firom  Karytana), 
see  p.  331- 

From  Karttjbna  to  ANDBixsiENA  ovbb  thA  Ltkjbon,  8>/f  hrs.  From 
the  (S/4  hr.)  first  summit  (see  above)  the  route  ascends  still  farther  in  the 
direction  of  the  B.  brow  of  the  Panagia  BiU  (p.  879).  We  pass  leveral 
springs  before  reaching  (s/4  hr.)  KovrounioA.  Thence  we  follow  the  slope  and 
proceed  along  a  rough  path  between  rocky  peaks.  Farther  on  we  descend 
into  a  deep  gorge  and  ascend  again,  past  a  number  of  copious  springs,  to 
(2  hrs.)  the  hamlet  of  Xaryaes,  so-called  from  the  nut-trees  (xapuatc)  which 
formerly  grew  here  in  greater  abundance  than  at  present.  One  of  the  largest 
springs,  close  to  the  village,  is  called  Kertuioii  or  Sherry-tree*;  its  water 
flows  down  to  the  small  plain  round  the  village  of  Krdmbovos^  on  the 
margin  of  which  is  a  sharp  rock  bearing  a  ruined  mediaeval  castle,  known 
as  the  Palaedkeutro  of  St.  Oeorge, 

From  Earyses  we  take  >/«  hr.  to  reach  the  top  of  Jlouni  St.  Elias^  the 
S.E.  peak  of  Lykaeon,  the  modern  Diaphorti.  According  to  the  most  an- 
cient Pelasgian  myths  Rhea,  sister  and  consort  of  Kronos,  here  secretly 
gave  birth  to  Zeus,  who  was  brought  up  by  the  water-nymphs  Theisoa, 
Neda,  and  Hagno,  and  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  his  farther  when  only 
one  year  old.  Pelasgos  also,  ancestor  of  the  Pelasgians,  first  saw  the  light 
here,  and  Lykaon,  his  son,  was  revered  as  the  earliest  founder  of  cities 
(pp.  340,  S87).  The  festival  of  the  Lyksea  was  celebrated  near  the  prednct 
of  Zeus  (see  below),  which  was  so  sacred  from  mortals  that  whoever  entered 
it  lost  his  shadow  and  died  within  a  year.  —  Beyond  Raryses  the  path 
leads  over  rocks,  through  defiles,  and  past  scattered  fragments  of  walls 
and  columns,  to  (7s  hr.)  a  small  hollow,  where  an  ancient  Temple  e/Jhm 
is  said  to  be  represented  by  some  remains  called  Hellenikd  or  Skeipitiitm 
{i.e.  'the  troughs',  from  two  hollowed  blocks  of  stone),  consisting  of  • 
platform,  21  paces  long  and  6  broad,  and  other  fragments.  A  second  nollO# 
to  the  S.),  with  a  few  more  ancient  remains,  may  have  C0ntid]i6d  tti 
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Temenos  of  Zem.  In  1/4  ^t.  more,  beyond  the  simple  Chapa  of  St.  EHas, 
we  reach  the  summit  (4660  ft.)i  &  round  cone  covered  wiUi  a  thick  layer 
of  broken  and  partly  fossilised  bones.  In  antiqaity  an  altar  of  Zeus 
stood  here,  on  the  B.  side  of  which  were  two  pillars  supporting  gilded 
eagles.  Human  sacrifice  was  practised  here,  as  at  Ithome  (p.  3^9),  until 
a  very  late  period.  A  Pandgyris  is  now  celebrated  at  the  chapel  every 
summer  (20th  July).  The  'View  is  remarkably  extensive,  owing  to  the 
isolated  position  of  the  mountain*,  we  overlook  the  whole  plain  of  Mega- 
lopolis as  far  as  the  Hellenitza  and  Taygetos;  a  part  of  Messenia  and  title 
Tetrasi  Mts. ;  on  the  W.  the  Elean  plain,  and  the  sea  as  far  as  Zakynthos; 
on  the  N.  the  Erymanthos. 

From  Mt.  Elias  we  descend  towards  the  W.N.W.  In  26  min.  we  pass 
the  medieeval  tower  of  Fyrgoi  KaryoHkds,  which  defended  the  hollow  be- 
tween Mt.  Elias  and  the  Bt«phani^  or  second  summit  of  the  group,  with 
the  peak  of  Kondtimi  (5070  ft),  where  there  was  a  temple  of  the  Parrhasian 
Apollo.  The  name  of  the  hollow  (Dia/phorti)  has  been  arbitrarily  extended 
to  the  entire  group.  We  then  follow  the  slope  of  the  Stephani,  passing 
above  the  village  of  Paldtou^  which  we  see  below  us.  In  36  min.  we  pass 
a  cool  spring.  We  now  descend  over  hills  and  through  gorges,  by  a  path 
sometimes  easy  and  sometimes  steep ,  to  the  River  of  AndriUaena^  and 
(li/t  hr.  from  St.  Klias)  to  the  little  town  itself. 

Andritisena  (2610  ft. ;  accommodation  and  food  at  the  house  of 
latrdpoiUos;  bargain  advisable),  with  2140  inhab.,  is  situated  on 
the  slope  of  a  hollow  with  numerous  trees  and  vineyards  between  the 
LyksBon  and  the  Palse6kastro  (p.  380),  and  is  one  of  the  pleasantest 
little  mountain-towns  of  Greece.  The  clean  houses  are  grouped  on 
each  side  of  a  considerable  mountain- stream.  The  chief  part  of  the 
town  is  built  against  a  circular  hill,  on  the  flat  top  of  which  are  a 
dismantled  Chapel  of  St,  Elias  and  a  few  ruined  houses.  Fine  view 
of  the  green  mountains  of  the  Alpheios  valley,  extending  on  the  N. 
to  Erymanthos  (p.  278).  The  school-house  contains  a  considerable 
Library,  presented  by  a  patriotic  native  of  the  town,  who  had  long 
lived  as  a  librarian  in  Paris.  Excavations  carried  on  here  in  1902 
by  the  Archaeological  Society  (p.  12)  exhumed  a  small  Temple  of 
Pan,  with  well-preserved  columns.  —  The  excursion  hence  to  the 
temple  of  BUssae  takes  6-7  hrs.  on  foot  there  and  back  j  a  guide  is 
essential  ('stous  stylotis',  2-3  dr.) ;  see  p.  382. 

The  distance  between  Andrftsaena  and  Olympia  (10  hrs.)  is  so 
great  and  the  path  is  so  bad,  that  a  very  early  start  must  be  made 
by  those  who  do  not  wish  to  spend  more  than  one  day  on  the  jour- 
ney (comp.  p.  378).  We  cross  the  brook  of  Andrftsaena  and  ride 
along  the  slopes,  on  which,  at  some  distances  to  the  right,  stands 
the  Chapel  of  the  Hagii  Taxiarchi.  Beyond  a  spring  we  begin  to 
descend.  To  the  right  we  see  the  village  of  Machald,  and  to  the 
left,  just  under  the  summit  of  the  Palaedkaatro  Mts.  (4395  ft.),  is 
Phandri,  a  village  which  has  lost  the  prosperity  it  enjoyed  under  the 
Turks.  Two  torrents  flow  past  Phanari  to  the  Alpheios :  to  the  E.  the 
Bongoz^iko  Potdmiy  and  to  the  W.  the  Zeleehovitiko  Potdmi.  Be- 
tween them,  near  the  village  of  Bongozidj  3  M.  to  the  N.  of  Pha- 
nari, lies  the  old  ruined  town  of  Aliphera,  now  called  after  a  spring 
the  'PalaB6kastro  of  Nerovitza'.     Not  far  off  is  the  little  convent  of 
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A  route  rans  to  the  IT.W.  from  ffianari  to  the  poor  village  of  2deha, 
and  then  descends  diagonally  to  the  valley.  In  IV4  hr.  we  reach  the  hank 
of  the  Alpheios^  which  has  now  been  swollen  by  the  Ladon  and  the  Ery- 
manthos  (p.  278)  into  a  stream  of  considerable  size.  The  fording  of  the 
two  arms  of  the  river,  which  here  forms  an  island,  takes  nearly  1/4  hr. ; 
and  as  in  some  places  the  water  is  over  3  ft.  deep  a  special  guide  is  usu- 
ally  required,  who  must  be  brought  from  Zacha  0  dr.).  We  ascend  the 
opposite  bank  and  in  IV4  hr.  more  reach  Atpra  Spitia  (p.  378),  situated 
high  up  on  the  slope. 

The  route  from  Phanari  leads  to  theW.  along  the  slope,  up  and 
down  hill,  across  numerous  gorges,  and  through  fine  groves  of  ar- 
butus, laurustinus,  oaks,  and  other  trees.  The  green  valley  of  the 
Alpheios,  with  the  villages  of  Hagios  Joannes,  Piri,  etc.,  is  always 
in  sight  (p.  377).  To  the  left  of  the  track  lie  Zelichova  and  Vrestd^ 
to  the  right  Phteliaj  NivUza,  and  Baphti;  farther  on  are  Longo,  to 
the  left,  and  Platidna^  to  the  right.  In  the  Talae6kaBtro*  or  *Hellenik6' 
above  the  last-named  village,  4  hrs.  from  Andritsaena,  are  preserved 
the  interesting  ruins  of  the  ancient  town  of  ^pion. 

The  first  village  on  the  direct  route  is  Greka  or  Oremka^  about 
5^/2  lirs.  from  Andritsaena.  Only  a  frament  of  a  carriage-road  hence 
to  Olympia  has  been  completed.  After  another  dip  the  track  de- 
scends through  a  picturesque  valley  to  (2V2  hrs.)  Kristena  (300  ft), 
the  largest  place  (1370  inhab.)  in  N.  Triphylla ,  famous  for  its 
wine.  Night-quarters  may  be  obtained  from  one  of  the  inhabitants. 
—  About  8/4  hr.  to  the  N.  of  Krestena,  beyond  the  village  of  Ma- 
krysia  fto  the  left),  we  reach  the  ferry  over  the  Alpheios,  about 
3/4  M.  to  the  W.  of  the  confluence  of  the  Kladeos.  The  ferrymen 
are  summoned  by  shouts  of  bdrka !  bdrka !  For  each  horse  and  rider 
2-3  dr.  are  demanded;  1  dr.  per  head  for  a  party.  Olympia  lies 
3/4  M.  above  the  point  of  landing ;  see  R.  25. 

42.  From  Andritseena  to  Phigalia. 

This  is  a  short  day's  journey  of  6  hrs.  —  Besides  the  route  described 
below ,  another  and  almost  preferable  path  to  the  (2V2  hrs.)  Temple  of 
Bassae  quits  Andritssena  at  the  Soteros  Chapel  and  rounds  the  W.  side  of 
the  AnaUpMs  Sill,  with  views  of  Krestena,  Vervitza,  and  the  Ionian  Sea. 

Andrttsama ,  see  p.  381.  The  route  ascends  to  the  left  of  the 
Hill  of  St.  Elias,  along  the  well-watered  and  oak-covered  heights 
which  connect  the  Lykseon  with  the  Palaefikastro  group  (p.  381). 
The  fresh  and  shady  oak-woods  make  the  path  very  agreeahle.  After 
IY2  lir.  the  vegetation  becomes  scantier  and  we  reach  the  foot  of  a 
fatiguing  slope  covered  with  loose  stones  and  gravel,  which  is 
ascended  on  mules  in  1/2  ^r«  *^d  ^^  ^^ot  in  8/4  hr.  At  the  summit 
of  the  pass  (3770  ft),  where  a  cool  mountain  breeze  is  always  blow- 
ing, an  extensive  panorama  is  unfolded.  To  the  right  rises  the 
ancient  Kotilion^  on  the  summit  of  which  stood  a  temple  with  a 
statue  of  Aphrodite,  roofless  even  in  Pausanias^s  time  and  now  al- 
most entirely  vanished.  To  the  S.W.  glitters  the  Ionian  Sea.  To 
the  S.  we  see  a  section  of  the  great  Messenian  plain  and  on  its  veige 
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the  sharply-defined  plateau  of  Mt.  Ithome  (p.  399).  To  the  S.E., 
beyond  the  deep  valley  of  the  Neda,  are  the  dark,  wooded  slopes  of 
the  Tetrasi  group  (p.  388),  with  Taygetos  In  the  distance.  To  the 
E.  are  the  two  peaks  of  Lyk»on,  divided  by  the  hollow  of  Diaphorti 
(p.  380);  and  to  the  N.E.  and  N.  appear  the  summits  of  Kyllene 
(p.  306)  and  Erymanthos  (p.  278). 

Descending  the  gentle  slope,  amid  solitary  oaks  and  scattered 
locks,  we  suddenly  come  in  sight  of  the  venerable  columns  of  the 
**Apollo  Temple  of  BaiBse  (Bassaijj  forming  a  strange  and  unex- 
pected picture  in  these  wild  mountain  solitudes.  Apollo  was  wor- 
shipped as  the  god  of  health  ('Epikourios')  in  this  breezy  mountain- 
district.  Pausanias  is  the  only  ancient  author  that  mentions  the 
temple  of  Basss,  but  his  assertion  that  the  Phigalians  erected  It  in 
fulfilment  of  a  vow  made  during  the  plague  of  B.C.  430-429  is 
conclusively  disproved  by  a  passage  in  Thucydides,  which  ex- 
pressly states  that  the  terrible  epidemic  was  confined  to  Athens 
(comp.  p.  19).  The  temple  was,  however,  built  about  that  date; 
for  it  was  certainly  the  fame  of  the  Parthenon,  at  that  time  spread- 
ing all  over  Oreece,  that  induced  the  Phigalians  to  employ  the 
same  architect,  Iktinos  (p.  45). 

The  temple  forms  a  singular  exception  to  the  general  rule  in 
lying  firom  N.  to  S.  instead  of  from  E.  to  W. ;  the  entrance  is  at  the 
N.  end  (lower  end  of  ground-plan  below).  This  deviation  from 
rule  was  owing  more  to  the  position  of  the  older  shrine  (p.  384) 
than  to  the  formation  of  the  ground.  The  temple,  a  Doric  hexastyle 
like  the  Theseion  at  Athens  (p.  64),  is  about  125  ft.  long  and  about 
46  ft.  broad,  and  rests  upon  a  stylobate  of  three  steps.  Though 
each  end  has  6  columns,  the  sides,  instead  of  having  only  13  accord- 
ing to  the  Attic  rule,  have  16.  The  temple  is  built  of  a  hard 
yellowish-white  limestone  quarried  In  the 
neighbourhood ;  only  the  roof  and  the  sculp- 
tures were  of  marble. 

The  kernel  of  the  structure  consists  of 
the  cella,  with  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomos. 
Each  of  the  two  last  opened  on  the  peristyle, 
between  two  smaller  columns  (no  longer  ex- 
tant), and  was  separated  from  the  cella  by  a 
partition -wall,  which  in  the  case  of  the  pro-  . 
naos  was  pierced  by  the  entrance-door.  The 
interior  of  the  cella,  the  front  part  of  which 
was  hypaethral,  is  not  divided  by  columns  into 
three  aisles  in  the  usual  fashion.  Five  short 
cross-walls  project  from  each  side  (as  in  the 
Hereon  at  Olympia,  p.  288),  shutting  in 
little  chapel-like  spaces  between  them,  and 
each  terminating  in  an  elegant  Ionic  three- 
quarter  column,   turned  towards  the  middle 
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of  the  temple  (only  the  lower  parts  of  these,  and  the  unusually  low 
bases  are  now  extant).  The  first  four  couples  of  these  cro3s-walls  pro- 
ject at  right  angles  from  the  sides;  but  the  la^t  couple  form  acute 
angles  with  them.  There  seems  to  have  been  a  detached  column 
between  this  last  couple.  The  floor  below  the  hypsthral  opening  has 
been  slightly  hollowed  out  to  collect  the  rain-water.  The  space  beyond 
the  cross-walls,  extending  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella,  was 
roofed,  and  received  its  light  chiefly  by  means  of  a  door  in  the  E. 
side,  and  partly  also  from  the  front  part  of  the  temple.  This  sin- 
gular arrangement  clearly  indicates  that  here  we  have  an  Earlier 
Shrine f  turned  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  E.,  which,  though 
rebuilt  and  deprived  of  its  N.  wall,  has  been  completely  incor- 
porated in  the  magnificent  later  structure.  The  breadth  of  this 
original  sanctuary  (shaded  in  the  above  plan)  is  double  the  columnar 
distance  of  the  later  peristyle,  and  this  perhaps  explains  the  remark- 
able length  of  the  temple,  which,  as  already  remarked,  exceeds 
the  usual  norm  by  two  columns.  The  position  of  the  cult-image 
(C),  at  the  rear-wall  of  the  old  temple,  opposite  the  E.  entrance, 
seems  to  have  always  remained  unaltered.  The  original  bronze 
fttatue  of  Apollo,  of  colossal  proportions,  was  surrendered  to  Megalo- 
polis, where  it  was  set  up  in  the  market-place.  During  the  excava- 
tions in  the  temple  fragments  have  been  found  of  a  marble  colossus, 
which  probably  replaced  the  bronze  one.  A  frieze,  2  ft.  high  and 
98  ft.  long,  ran  round  the  interior  of  the  cella,  above  the  archi- 
trave, representing  in  vigorous  groups  the  contests  of  the  Greeks 
and  the  Amazons,  and  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae  (p.  cv). 

Only  three  columns  at  the  S.  corners  are  now  wanting  of  the 
entire  38  of  the  peristyle ;  and  the  architrave  remains  almost  entire 
on  the  columns  still  standing.  The  smaller  columns  of  the  pronaos 
and  opisthodomos,  the  upper  portions  of  the  pilasters  and  walls  of 
the  cella,  and  the  elaborately  ornamented  ceiling,  each  compart- 
ment of  which  shows  a  different  pattern ,  all  lie  in  fragments  in 
the  interior.  In  order  to  prevent  farther  decay  the  temple  is  now  un- 
dergoing a  restoration  under  the  direction  of  M.  Kavvadias. 

The  first  and  chief  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  temple  aeems  to 
have  been  an  earthquake  ^  but  it  has  been  hastened  by  the  hands  of  men, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  metal  which  bound  the  various  parts  together. 
For  centuries  the  temple  remained  known  only  to  the  shepherds  of 
the  neighbourhood,  until  the  French  architect  Bocher  discovered  it  in 
1766.  Owing  to  his  report  it  was  visited  the  following  year  by  the  Eng- 
lish traveller  Chandler^  who  first  brought  the  tidings  of  its  existence  to 
the  western  world.  In  1811  C.  R.  Coekerell  and  /.  For$ter^  two  English 
artists,  Kea^l  von  Halter,  the  German  architect,  /.  Linkhy  Htrr  Oroptui, 
the  Austrian  vice-consul  at  Athens,  and  Baron  von  Staekelherff  qt  Esthonia 
discovered  the  entire  frieze,  consisting  of  23  tablets,  which  were  removed 
to  Oorfii  and  sold  to  the  British  Government  for  15,0001.  They  now  form 
one  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  British  Museum. 

From  the  Temple  of  Baeeae  direct  to  Lykosowa,  see  p.  888. 

Our  route  to  Phigalfa  now  descends  to  the  S.W.,  towards  the  gorge 
of  the  Neda.    After  passing  (1/4  hr.)  a  spring  we  mount  again  to 
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the  hill-terrace  of  KoHmboulaes  or  Spolemi,  where  the  ancient  vil- 
lage of  Bassae  ('the  ravines'),  belonging  to  Phigalla,  seems  to 
have  stood.  We  then  descend  to  {^/^  hr.)  the  hamlet  of  Dragdt^ 
near  a  brook,  fed  by  copious  springs  and  flowing  to  the  Neda.  (The 
ascent  from  Dragdi  to  Bassae  takes  li/2*hr.).  We  next  pass  a  small 
waterfall  and  then  VoikOy  a  village  surrounded  by  plane-trees  and 
flg-trees,  and  continue  to  descend  towards  the  Neda,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  which  are  seen  the  villages  of  Mavromati  (p.  389)  and 
the  high-lying  KoHvelo,  Farther  to  the  E.,  on  the  wooded  Tetrasi, 
lies  Sirji  (p.  374).  The  path  then  leads  to  the  W.,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  Neda,  towards  the  conspicuous  ruins  of  Phigalfa. 
We  cross  several  gorges,  the  last  being  the  ravine  of  the  ancient 
LymaXy  to  the  S.E.  of  the  city.  We  then  pass  the  spring  of  DoutkS, 
the  water  of  which  joins  the  Lymax.  The  united  stream  descends 
to  the  S.  into  the  deep  bed  of  the  Neda  (Boutzikd  PotdmiJ^  forming 
the  waterfalls  of  Aspra  Nerd,  100  ft.  in  height. 

We  enter  by  the  S.  door  of  the  old  fortress  and  reach  the  little 
village  of  Pdvlitza  (1520  ft.),  which  lies  embedded  in  vineyards, 
in  the  S.  part  of  the  precincts  of  the  ancient  Fhigalia  (3^/2  hrs. 
from  the  temple ;  night-quarters  poor). 

The  mountainoTis  district  of  Phigalfa  forms  the  S.W.  corner  of  Ar- 
cadia, and  was  several  times  an  object  of  contention  between  the  Arca- 
dians and  the  Lacedemonians.  The  latter  obtained  possession  of  the  city 
in  B.C.  669,  but  were  soon  expelled  with  the  help  of  OreMthasion^  an- 
other Arcadian  town.  A  monument  (^Polyandrion')  was  set  up  in  the 
market-place  in  honour  of  the  fallen  Oresthasians,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  fight  in  consequence  of  a  response  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
name  of  Phigalfa  recurs  several  times  in  lajter  wars,  especially  during 
the  Acheeo-JEtolian  contests  in  B.C.  221.  At  that  time  the  avaricious  Dori- 
machos  and  his  robber-band  fortified  themselves  in  the  city,  quitting  it 
only  on  the  approach  of  King  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  (p.  392).  —  The 
cult  of  the  fish-tailed  Eurpnome^  whose  temple  stood  in  a  cypress  grove 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lymax  and  the  Neda,  was  of  very  old  standing  here, 
as  was  also  the  worship  of  the  black  Demeter  (p.  386).  On  account 
of  their  worship  of  Dionyso*  Akratophoros,  the  *god  of  unmixed  wine', 
the  Phigalians  had  the  reputation  among  the  Greeks  of  being  intemperate. 
The  best  proof  of  their  wealth  and  of  their  love  of  art  is  the  temple 
of  Bassee. 

The  ruins  of  the  City  Walls  are  so  extensive  (about  3  M.  in  cir- 
cuit) that  we  may  conclude  that  Phigalla  served  as  a  place  of  re- 
fuge and  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  whole  country.  The  E.  and  W. 
sides  are  the  best  preserved,  while  there  are  large  gaps  on  the  other 
two  sides.  Several  gates  may  be  recognized,  some  vaulted  by  over- 
lapping courses  of  stone,  and  there  are  also  numerous  square  and 
round  towers,  especially  on  the  E.  side.  The  irregularities  in  the 
construction  of  the  walls ,  which  vary  in  thickness  from  6  ft.  to 
10  ft.,  point  to  their  erection  and  restoration  at  different  epochs. 
The  regular  horizontal  mode  of  building  prevails,  but  portions  in  the 
polygonal  style  also  occur,  though  these  are  not  necessarily  the 
oldest  portions  of  the  wall. 

From  Pavlitza  and  the  deep-sunken  channel  of  the  Neda  the  sit( 
Baedbkbr'8  Greece.    3rd  Edit.  25        ^ 
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of  the  town  rises  towards  the  N.E.  The  market-place  must-^be 
looked  for  in  the  lower  town,  at  or  near  the  present  village,  while 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  crowned  with  a  temple  of  Artemis  Soteira, 
lay  to  the  N.E.  The  latter,  on  which  a  ruined  chapel  now  stands,  was 
probably  converted  into  a  fortress  during  the  middle  ages  also.  Not 
far  from  "the  Panagfa  Chapel,  outside  the  village,  is  pointed  out  the 
entrance  to  an  old  subterranean  aqueduct  or  similar  construction, 
now  filled  up.  Nearer  the  Acropolis  are  some  square  foundations, 
called  by  the  inhabitants  t^c  PaoiXoTTouXa;  xd  [jLVT]fi.aTa,  or  *Monu- 
ments  of  the  King's  Daughter'. 

The  ExcuBsioN  to  the  Gokgb  of  the  Neda,  3  M.  to  the  W.  of  P^v- 
litza,  scarcely  repays  the  trouble  and  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  guide  (3  dr.).  The  path  is  very  fatiguing.  The  bed  of  the  Neda  (Bou- 
tzik6  Potdmi)  contracts  below  Phigalia  to  a  defile  shut  in  by  cliffs  660- 
950  ft.  high,  between  the  Ardpis  CNegro",  *Spectre'),  on  which  lies  the 
village  of  Smerlina  (p.  389),  and  the  hill  of  Kastro  or  Oxopholid  (perhaps 
the  ancient  Heraea).  At  the  narrowest  part  the  river  totally  disappears 
in  a  natural  tunnel  about  200  paces  long.  The  spot  is  called  the  Stomion 
tea  Fanagiag,  after  a  chapel  situated  in  a  cavern  on  the  slope  to  the  right, 
to  which  a  steep  path  descends  past  some  pretty  waterfalls.  The  Sanc- 
tuary of  the  Black  Demeter  is  usually  located  here  in  spite  of  the  very 
considerable  discrepancy  as  to  its  distance  from  Phigalfa  as  given  by 
Pausanias.  According  to  the  myth  the  Earth  Goddess,  grieving  for  the 
loss  of  her  daughter  Persephone ,  hid  herself  in  a  cave  on  Mt.  Eleeon. 
During  her  retirement  the  fertility  of  the  earth  ceased  and  a  universal 
famine  threatened  mankind,  until  at  last  Pan  discovered  the  goddess  and 
Zeus  induced  her  to  return.  The  old  wooden  image  worshipped  here 
represented  Demeter  in  the  form  of  a  woman  with  a  horse''s  head,  and 
black  on  account  of  her  grief.  About  the  time  of  the  Persian  Wars  it 
was  renewed  in  bronze  by  the  itginetan  sculptor  Onatas.  The  present 
inhabitants  still  relate  many  legends  about  the  lady  of  the  cave,  no\/  the 
Pan  gfa.  A  religious  service  and  a  Panegyris  are  held  here  every  year.  — 
A  bridge  used  to  span  the  r  ver  near  the  Stomion,  and  farther  up  the 
river  there  are  remains  of  another  ancient  bridge.  The  journey  from 
the  Stomion  to  the  Mouth  of  the  Neda  at  the  Khan  of  Boutzi^  including 
the  usually  unavoidable  detour  by  Smerlina  (p.  389),  takes  about  4  hrs. 

From  Phigalfa  to  Eita  and  Megalopolis^  see  pp.  389-386 ;  to 
Diavolitzi,  see  p.  374 ;  to  Kaidpha  (Samikon  and  Olympia),  see 
p.  390;  to  Kyparissia,  see  p.  391. 

43.  From  Megalopolis  to  the  West  Coast  viS,  Phigalia. 

Two  long  days'  journey.  1st  Day.  From  Megalopolis  to  Phigalia, 
IOV2  hrs.  (exclusive  of  halts).  —  2na  Day.  From  Phigalia  to  Kaiapha 
(Samikon),  9V2  hrs.,  or  to  Kyparissia,  S^/t  hrs.  —  Phigalia  is  more  con- 
veniently reached  from  the  railway-station  of  DiavolUzi,  see  p.  374. 

Megalopolis,  see  p.  371.  The  route  at  first  follows  the  road  to 
Messenia,  crosses  the  Alpheios,  here  called  the  Xerillas  (p.  378), 
beyond  Agids-Bey,  and  then  diverges  to  the  right.  In  1  hr.  we 
reach  the  village  of  Choremi.  Leaving  Delihassan  to  the  right,  our 
road  leads  through  a  pleasant  -  district  (numerous  wine  -  presses) 
crossing  several  brooks,  and  approaches  the  right  bank  of  the  little 
stream  of  Gastritzi,  called  PLataniston  in  classic  times,  in  re- 
ference to  the  abundant  plane-trees  which  then  as  now  grew  near 
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it.  Our  track  In  ^4  hr.  passes  a  Chapel  of  St.  John,  shaded  by 
oak-tiees.  The  ruins  opposite,  on  the  left  bank,  beside  a  solitary 
house,  perhaps  represent  the  little  town  of  Daseae,  "We  follow  the 
right  bank ,  and  beyond  some  hills ,  I3/4  hr.  from  Chorlmi ,  we 
reach  the  height  known  as  Terzi,  above  the  scattered  village  of 
VasUU.  On  this  and  the  adjoining  hill  to  the  S.W.  lie  the  ruins  of 
the  very  ancient  Pelasgian  city  of  Lykisonra,  now  called  the 
Palaedkastro  ofStdla  (after  the  village  mentioned  below)  or  Siderd- 
kastro. 

Lykosoura  was  considered  to  be  the  oldest  town  in  the  whole  Grecian 
world  and  to  have  been  founded  by  Lykaon,  son  of  Felasgos  (p.  38Q). 
This  opinion  originated  not  only  in  the  actual  high  antiquity  of  the 
city,  but  apparently  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt.  Lykseon  and  the 
similar  sound  of  that  name  to  the  name  of  the  town.  Lykosoura  was  the 
eariiest  seat  of  the  Arcadian  kings,  who  afterwards  removed  to  Tegea 
(p.  350)  and  finally  to  Trapezous  (p.  379).  In  later  times  the  town  owed 
its  importance  to  the  possession  of  a  temple  of  Despoina^  highly  venerated 
by  all  the  Arcadians.  In  consequence  of  this  the  inhabitants  were  not 
compelled  to  take  part  in  the  settlement  of  Megalopolis  (p.  371).  In  the 
time  of  Pausanias  Lykosoura  was  almost  uninhabited. 

Close  to  the  house  of  the  keeper  of  the  antiquities  on  the  plateau 
a  Doric  Prostyle  Temple  was  exhumed  in  1889.  The  temple,  65  ft. 
long  and  321/2  ft.  broad,  had  six  columns  in  front  of  the  prodromes 
which  is  1772  ft.  deep.  The  colonnade  was  of  marble,  the  remainder 
of  local  stone,  though  the  cellawas  probably  of  sun-dried  bricks  and 
the  roof  covered  with  kiln -dried  tiles.  In  the  prodromes  stood 
votive  offerings  and  inscriptions;  and  in  the  cella  was  found  the 
pedestal  of  a  group  mentioned  by  Pausanias ,  consisting  of  statues 
of  Despoina,  Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Anytos  the  Titan,  by  the 
Messenian  sculptor  Damophon  (comp.  pp.  cxxiv,  81).  The  temple 
dates  from  the  latter  half  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  In  its  S.  wall,  a 
little  before  the  parapet  enclosing  the  site  of  the  cult-image,  is 
a  side-door.  Opposite  this  the  slope  of  the  hill  has  been  supported 
by  a  wall  constructed  in  the  form  of  steps.  From  the  N.  side  a 
double-aisled  Colonnade  (210  ft.  long,  40  ft.  broad),  contemporary 
with  the  temple,  extended  along  the  mountain-slope  as  far  as  the 
ruined  chapel  of  Hagios  Athanasios.  Within  it  are  the  custodian's 
house  (which  contains  a  small  museum)  and  a  few  Christian  graves. 
Opposite  the  S.  facade  stood  three  AltarSf  for  Demeter,  Despoina, 
and  Megale  Meter.  The  N.  facade  formed  part  of  the  peribolos- 
wall,  which  was  continued  farther  to  theW.  Above  its  W.  extrem- 
ity a  considerable  part  of  the  Town  Wall  has  been  preserved, 
especially  on  the  S.  side,  where  one  of  the  gates  may  still  be  re- 
cognized, but  the  ruins  by  no  means  convey  the  impression  of  anti- 
quity that  might  be  expected.  A  mediaeval  fortress  has  been  erected 
above  the  ancient  one  on  the  N.  side.  Several  sections  of  the  wall 
are  so  thickly  covered  with  bushes  as  almost  to  escape  notice.  We 
command  hence  an  attractive  view  of  the  plain  of  Megalopolis.  Ad- 
joining the  E.  height,  which  now  bears  a  Chapel  of  St.  Elias^  stood 
the  ancient  little  town  of  Akakeaion.  _  ^ 
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St41a  lies  ^2  ^r.  farther  upstream,  on  the  slope  of  a  long  and 
broad  spur  of  the  Tetrasi  range  (see  below).  Immediately  below  the 
village  rises  the  copious  source  of  the  Gastritzi  river.  An  interest- 
ing anteflxe  is  built  into  the  wall  above  the  door  of  the  church. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms. 

A  stony  track  leads  from  St^la  via  the  villages  of  Dervotmi,  which  is 
visible  from  Lykosoura,  and  Verekla  to  (4-5  hrs.)  the  village  of  Ampelidna^ 
prettily  situated  in  a  lateral  valley  of  the  Neda,  where  we.  may  obtain 
humble  night-quarters.  Thence  the  track  proceeds  via  Sklirou  to  (2i/s  hrs.) 
the  Tempk  of  Apollo  at  Bassae  (p.  383). 

We  now  cross  the  Gastritzi,  climb  gradually  up  a  steep  track 
to  (1-1 V2  lir.)  the  summit  of  the  pass  between  the  S.  spurs  of 
Lykaeon  (p.  380)  and  the  Tetrdsi  Mts,  (6210  ft.),  the  Nomia  Ore  of 
the  ancients.  We  descend  through  green  woods  to  the  sources  of  the 
Neda,  In  IY4  hr.  we  reach  one  of  its  head-waters,  near  a  humble 
mill,  and  in  3/^  hr.  more  the  poor  but  picturesquely  situated  hamlet 
of  Kakaletri  (2000  ft.),  surrounded  by  fruit-trees  and  watered  by 
a  copious  spring. 

TheHillofHagiosAthanasios  (2900  ft.),  which  rises  to  the  S.  of 
the  village,  is  now  usually  identified  with  the  ancient  Messenian  Eira, 
the  retired  mountain  fastness  in  which,  during  the  Second  Messenian 
War  (645-628  B.C.),  Aristomenes  and  his  followers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  maintained  themselves  against  the  Spartans  for  11 
years,  until  at  last  they  were  betrayed.  Broad  terraces  extend  round 
the  S.  and  E.  brow  of  the  Acropolis.  On  the  summit  is  a  double 
girdle  wall,  the  somewhat  rough  construction  of  which  is  supposed 
to  be  the  result  of  haste  j  there  are  also  remains  of  other  buildings 
and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel  of  Hagios  Athanasios  and  of  a  mediaaval 
fort.    The  mountain  scenery  around  us  is  magnificent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Keda,  the  upper  course  of  which  lies  spread 
before  us,  our  eyes  follow  the  mountains  of  Hagia  IfaHna.  the  rounded 
Tourla,  and  the  pointed  Mt.  Penidistra  to  the  Lpkaeon  (p.  380) ;  to  the  S.E. 
lies  the  Tetrasi  range,  of  which  Mt.  Athanasios  forms  a  spurj  to  the  W. 
are  the  barren  Xerovouni^  rising  above  the  hamlet  of  Stasimo^  and  the  dark, 
wooded  hills  of  Ttordkos^  near  Sirji  (p.  374). 

Mt.  Athanasios  is  connected  by  a  saddle  about  300  paces  long 
with  the  lower  eminence  of  Hagia  ParaskevS^  on  which  are  the 
ruins  of  some  fortifications  of  comparatively  recent  date  and  also  of 
other  buildings.  Ross  is  of  opinion  that  the  Messenians,  after  the 
restoration  of  their  power  by  Epaminondas  (p.  398),  founded  a 
second  Eira  here  as  a  more  convenient  site.  The  ruined  fortifica- 
tions, which  are  of  considerable  extent,  give  evidence  of  having  been 
used  In  mediaeval  and  modern  times.  It  is  very  probable  that  the 
chapel  of  Hagia  Paraskevtf  is  built  with  the  materials  and  on  the 
foundations  of  an  ancient  temple.  —  We  take  about  1  hr.  to  walk 
Irom  Kakaletri  over  Mt.  Athanasios  to  the  Paraskev6,  where  we 
order  the  horses  to  meet  us  to  continue  our  journey. 

From  the  hill  of  Paraskev^  a  steep  path  leads  down  to  the  bank 
of  the  NedOj  now  generally  called  the  Boutzikd  PotdmL   We  cross 
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the  river,  which  flows  in  a  deep  winding  bed,  and  several  of  its 
tributary  brooks.  The  path  is  picturesque  but  very  rough.  In 
11/2  lir.  we  pass  the  mouth  of  a  brook  descending  from  Kaleiko, 
and  fringed  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  plane-trees ;  opposite  lies 
the  village  of  Mavromdti.  In  40  min.  more  we  cross  the  streamlet 
of  Drag(Piy  and  in  other  40  min.  reach  the  ruins  of  Fhigalia  and 
the  hamlet  of  Pdvlitta  (p.  386)  by  the  route  described  at  p.  385. 

From  Phigalfk  two  roads  lead  to  the  W.  coast.  The  more  in- 
teresting runs  vi^  Lepreon  to  Kaiipha  (Samikon ;  p.  392),  the  other 
to  Kyparissia  (p.  393). 

Travellers  bound  for  Kaiapha  leave  the  ruins  of  Phigalfa  by  a 
gate  on  the  W.  side,  cross  the  little  brook  of  KrydvrysiSj  and  ascend 
the  slope  of  the  hill  on  which  the  village  of  Smerlfna  now  stands. 
The  hill,  anciently  named  Elaeon  ('Mt.  of  Olives'),  is  for  part  of 
its  extent  now  called  Ardpis  (p.  386).  As  we  mount  we  have  a  view 
to  the  W.  of  the  sea,  while  to  the  S.,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Neda, 
rise  the  declivities  of  Mt.  Koutra  (p.  391),  on  which  lie  the  villages 
of  Plsds,  Kalftsenaj  and  Kara  Mcdsiapha  (p.  391).  We  cross  several 
other  tributary  brooks  of  the  Neda,  and  in  3^2  ^rs.  reach  the  village 
of  Zourtaa  (1545  ft. ;  1690  inhab.),  the  capital  of  S.W.  Triphylia, 
where  tolerable  accommodation  may  be  obtained. 

We  now  keep  steadily  along  the  slope  of  a  long  hill,  passing  the 
humble  village  of  (40  min.)  Moundrd  and  several  springs,  and  fin- 
ally cross  the  river  Thold  (p.  393)  and  reach  (1  hr.)  8trovitzi  (night- 
quarters  at  the  bakali  beside  the  walled  spring  in  the  W.  part  of  the 
village).  Strovitzi  lies  in  a  well- watered  district  amid  fruit-trees 
and  consists  of  the  two  parts  Epano-Rouga  and  Kato-Rcuga,  be- 
tween which  a  reddish  rocky  hill,  with  a  flat  top  and  furrowed  sides, 
projects  towards  the  Tholo.  This  height  is  called  Kastro  from  the 
ruined  mediaeval  castle  at  the  top ;  while  ancient  hewn  stones  and 
column-shafts  indicate  that  buildings  stood  here  in  antiquity  also. 
A  hollow  on  theN.W.  slope  of  the  Kastro  is  supposedto  represent  the 
ancient  theatre.   On  a  steep  hill  to  the  N.  lie  the  ruins  of  Lepreon. 

This  ancient  city  was  founded  by  the  Minyae^  who  drove  the  Paroreates 
and  Kaukones  from  this  region.  A  curious  myth  about  its  'eponym* 
Lepreos  relates  that  he  engaged  in  an  eating- contest  with  Hercules  and 
was  killed  by  the  demigod  after  consuming  an  entire  ox.  The  history 
of  the  town  turns  on  its  efforts  to  achieve  independence.  In  its  contests 
with  the  Eleans,  who  were  continually  striving  to  secure  the  important 
frontier  post,  the  inhabitants  united  themselves  with  the  Arcadians  and 
Messenians,  while  one  faction  sided  with  the  Spartans  against  the  latter. 
Owing  to  this  last  circumstance  the  Spartans  not  only  spared  Lepreon, 
when  they  destroyed  the  Messenian  and  Triphylian  towns,  but  rewarded  it 
with  several  of  the  neighbouring  places.  In  the  Persian  Wars  200  Lepreans 
are  mentioned  at  Platsea.  Subsequently  the  Eleans  again  established 
their  power  over  the  town  and  maintained  it,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  Spartan  occupation  in  B.C.  420,  until  the  close  of  the  century.  In 
B.C.  399  Lepreon  and  several  other  towns  of  Triphylia  and  Pisatis  again 
succeeded  in  obtaining  independence,  which  they  preserved  through  alliancf 
with  the  Arcadians  and  afterwards  with  the  Achsean  League  until  th 
collapse  of  the  latter.    In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  town  lay  in  ruins. 
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A  footpath  ascends  through  the  gorge  between  the  Acropolis 
and  the  hill  on  the  W.  as  far  as  the  ridge  connecting  them,  where  it 
leads  to  the  right  to  the  Acropolis.  Before  reaching  the  latter  we 
notice  a  wall  on  its  N.  verge,  built  in  the  middle  ages  out  of 
ancient  materials.  In  about  ^2  ^^'  &fter  leaving  Strovitzi  we  sud- 
denly arrive  at  the  Ancient  Citadel.  The  first  part  of  this  that 
meets  the  eye  is  a  square  structure,  the  regular  and  fairly  preserved 
hewn  stone  walls  of  which,  with  their  towers  and  doors,  remind 
us  of  Messene  (p.  399).  Connected  with  this,  to  the  N.E.,  is  an 
outwork,  the  archaic  polygonal  walls  and  towers  of  which  evidently 
date  from  a  much  earlier  period.  A  wall  of  similar  character  stretch- 
es hence  down  the  steep  declivity  toward  Strovitzi,  and  is  called 
by  the  peasants  the  ^skala*,  because  its  ruined  state  gives  it  the 
appearance  of  a  stair.  These  older  portions  are  ascribed  to  the 
Minyan  city ;  while  the  square  fortress  is  referred  to  the  time  of 
Epaminondas.  On  the  Acropolis  itself  are  the  scanty  remains  of  the 
foundations  of  a  small  temple ,  closely  resembling  the  Metroon  at 
Olympia  (p.  290)  in  size  and  ground-plan.  The  Acropolis  commands 
a  fine  view  of  the  richly  wooded  plateau  and  of  the  sea. 

From  Strovitzi  a  path  descends  in  2^/2  hrs.  to  the  railway -station  of 
Thold  (p.  393>,  passing  about  halfway  the  village  of  Haffios  Eliat  (p.  393>. 

The  route  to  Kaiapha  (Samikon)  leads  to  the  W.  past  the  Acro- 
polis of  Lepreon  and  ascends  to  the  N.  towards  the  grey  Alvena 
Vouni  (4010  ft.).  In  about  172^^^-  we  find  ourselves  half-way  up  a 
precipitous  oak-covered  rocky  height  on  which  lies  a  small  fortress, 
now  called  the  Palaedkastro  tea  Kalliddries  or  Oyphtdkastro  (gipsies' 
castle).  This  has  been  taken,  but  probably  erroneously,  for  the  abode 
of  Nestor  (comp.  p.  403),  even  by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  author- 
ities. The  fortress,  which  is  inconspicuous  and  easily  missed,  is 
reached  in  a  few  minutes  on  foot.  The  walls,  of  a  very  antique 
mode  of  construction,  are  6^2  ^t-  thick  and  have  at  least  four  towers 
and  only  one  entrance;  they  are  now  about  8  ft,  high.  In  the  space 
within  the  walls,  now  overgrown  with  bushes,  are  remains  of  build- 
ings, about  6  ft.  in  height.  —  Continuing  our  journey,  passing  a 
spring  beneath  a  fine  plane-tree,  we  reach  in  2/4  hrs.  more  KaUfdonOy 
a  village  dating  from  the  War  of  Independence,  during  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  village  of  Sdrena,  situated  lower  down,  took 
refuge  here  to  avoid  the  Turkish  troops.  From  this  point  the  above- 
mentioned  Palffiokastro,  opposite  the  hill  of  Hagio$  Georgio»  of 
KaUidona^  presents  the  appearance  of  a  steep  and  inaccessible  cone. 

Another  path  from  Strovitzi  reaches  in  about  1  hr.  the  viUi^e  of 
Morphlitza.  where  a  copious  spring  rises  beneath  a  gigantic  plane-tree.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  various  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  period.  Thence  wo 
proceed  through  wooded  ravines,  uphill  and  downhill,  in  about  2  hrs.  to 
KaiUdona, 

We  next  pass  over  wooded  hills  and  across  a  brook  to  (^/ihi;  from 
Kallfdona)  the  pleasant  village  of  Piskfnij  beyond  which  we  descend 
gradually  through  cultivated  fields  to  the  (3/4  hr.)  prosperous  village 
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of  Zaehdro  (1180  inhab. ;  p.  393)  and  the  ancient  Pylian  Plain 
(p.  393).  We  follow  the  coast-road,  skirting  the  Lake  of  Kaiapha, 
to  the  Baths  of  Kaidpha,  see  p.  392. 

From  Zachiro  (see  above)  another  route,  leading  through  the  currant- 
fields  on  the  E.  bank  of  Lake  Kaiipha  and  then  following  a  steep  bridle- 
path, brings  us  direct  in  about  2  hrs.  to  Samikon^  which  it  reaches  at  the 
highest  point  of  the  E.  walL  A  steep  spur  in  the  neighbourhood  commands 
a  good  survey  of  the  ruins  and  an  admirable  view  of  the  surroundings. 

FaoM  Phioalia  to  Kypabissia,  6^/2  hrs.  The  route  descends 
to  the  S.E.  to  the  bed  of  the  Neda,  crosses  the  stream,  and  ascends 
steeply  between  Hagios  Elias  (3610  ft.)  and  the  mountains  of  Kara 
Mouatapha.  Beyond  the  saddle  it  turns  to  theS.W.,  passes  near 
the  Albanian  village  of  Soxdima  (on  the  left),  and  descends  on  the 
left  bank  of  a  tributary  brook  of  the  Neda.  Turning  then  to  the  left, 
it  reaches  (3  hrs.  from  Phigalia)  the  large  Tillage  of  SiderdkasirOy 
where  there  is  a  ruined  medisBval  castle.  "We  then  descend  the 
undulating  declivities  of  the  Koutra  or  Koutraes  HiUs  to  the  valley 
of  the  KyparUsia  Stream ^  which  we  cross  near  the  railway-station 
of  Sider6kastro  (p.  393;  about  UJ2  hr.  from  the  village).  To  the 
left  diverges  the  route  to  Messene  (p.  393).  Crossing  several  water- 
courses, and  skirting  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Psychrd  (p.  406),  we  finally 
reach  (1  hr.)  Kyparisaia  (p.  393). 

44.   From  Pyrgos  (Olympia)  to  Eypaxissia. 

Railway  fboh  Pykoos  to  Kypabissia  and  Zevgalati<5  (p.  374),  61  M. ; 
to  Kyparissia,  39  M.  in  2V2  hrs.  (fares  8  dr.  10,  6  dr.  70,  4  dr.  5  1.);  to 
Samikon,  15V2  M,  in  1  hr.  (3  dr.  20,  2  dr.  70,  1  dr.  60  1.) ;  to  Zevgalatio 
direct,  53  M.  in  S^/z  hrs.  (11  dr.,  9  dr.  10,  5  dr.  60 1.).  Kyparissia  is  reached 
hy  a  branch-liDo  diverging  at  Kaloner6. 

Pyrgos^  see  p.  281.  The  railway  follows  the  coast- road  through- 
out. After  4y2  M.  we  cross  the  Alphtios  {Rouphia^  p.  377).  — 
572  M.  Volantza.  —  8  M.  Agoulenitza.  This  large  village  (2580  in- 
hab.)  lies  among  fields  of  currants  and  corn  on  a  projecting  height, 
which  was  probably  the  site  of  Thryorh  or  Thryoessa,  afterwards 
called  Epitaliorh.  —  We  then  skirt  the  E,  bank  of  the  marshy  Lake 
of  Agoulenitza,  "which,  is  well  stocked  with  fish.  —  11  M.  Anemochori. 
—  I5V2  M.  Samikon,  see  p.  392. 

Fbom  Oltmpia  (p.  281)  to  Samikon  via  SKiLL0t5s,  3V4  hrs.'  ride.  We 
cross  the  Alpheios  (Rouphia)  by  the  ferry  mentioned  at  p.  382,  and  at 
(1  hr.)  the  little  River  of  Krestena,  the  ancient  Selinovs,  reach  the  carriage- 
road  from  Agoulenitza  (see  above).  Krestena  lies  1  M.  to  the  £.  The 
ruins  to  the  S.  of  the  road  are  usually  regarded  as  those  of  Skillous, 
though  some  authorities  locate  this  little  town  at  the  village  of  Mazi. 
31/2  M.  to  the  E.  of  Krestena.  Skillous  was  destroyed  by  the  Eleans  in 
their  early  contests  with  the  Pisatee  (p.  282).  About  the  year  B.C.  394 
the  Spartans  detached  the  former  city-territory  from  Elis,  and  presented 
part  of  it  in  gratitude  for  his  services  to  Xenophon  (b.  in  B.C.  445  or  430; 
d.  about  364),  who  had  been  banished  from  Athens.  There  he  was 
visited  by  Megabyzot,  the  temple-keeper  from  Ephesus,  who  delivered  to 
him  his  share  of  the  booty  taken  in  the  famous  retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousan' 
iAnab.  V,  3,  6)  in  B.C.  401.  Xenophon  purchased  with  this  a  large  piece  ( 
land  on  the  Selinus,   and  erected  a  temple  to  the  Ephesian  Artemis,  c 
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the  model  of  the  temple  at  Ephesus.  His  sons  hunted  regularly  in  the 
teeming  woods  of  the  district.  A  tomb  used  to  be  pointed  out  in  the 
neighbourhood,  believed  by  the  surrounding  inhabitants  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Xenophon.  —  Farther  on  we  pass  the  tiiriving  village  of  ZVxvIa,  the 
houses  of  which  lie  scattered  among  orange-groves.   3^/4  hrs.  Samikon. 

On  the  northernmost  outlier  of  Mt.  Kaiapha,  about  */*  l^r.  to 
the  E.  of  the  Klidi  Pass  (see  below),  lie  the  interesting  ruins  of 
the  ancient  town  of  *SamJJc6n.  The  only  fact  of  its  history  known 
is  that  Philip  Y.  of  Macedon  here  ended  his  successful  campaign  of 
B.C.  219,  in  which  he  made  himself  master  of  all  the  towns  of 
Triphylia  within  six  days.  Samikon  is  probably  identical  with  the 
Minyan  town  of  Makistos^  which  gave  the  title  of  Makistia  to  the 
whole  of  N.  Triphylia.  Its  fortifications  were  arranged  in  an  almost 
equilateral  triangle,  rising  rapidly  towards  the  S.E.  Although  the 
walls  cannot  be  traced  along  the  low  ridge  of  rock  forming  the 
base  of  tbe  triangle  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  th^it  the  town  ex- 
tended also  into  the  plain.  The  well-preserved  side-walls,  which 
meet  high  up  in  a  sharp  angle,  are  perhaps  the  finest  extant  specimen 
of  the  ancient  Greek  polygonal  architecture.  They  are  about  7  ft. 
thick  and  are  formed  of  five-sided  or  six-sided  polygonal  blocks, 
between  which  squared  blocks  are  inserted.  The  faces  of  the  stones 
are  smoothed  and  the  joints  almost  everywhere  accurately  cut,  so 
that  no  soiall  stones  were  required  to  fill  up  the  crevices  as  at 
Tiryns,  Mycenae,  and  elsewhere.  The  line  of  wall  traces  the  brow 
of  the  hill  very  exactly,  and  adapts  itself  so  closely  to  its  site  that 
at  several  points  the  rock  takes  the  place  of  the  wall.  The  S.W. 
wall,  facing  the  sea,  is  the  most  carefully  constructed,  being  strength- 
ened with  numerous  buttresses  and  a  few  towers.  The  space  within 
the  walls  is  thickly  overgrown  with  trees  and  shrubs.  There  are 
several  terrace-walls  in  the  lower  part  of  it ;  and  across  the  middle 
of  the  slope  stretches  a  low  and  rough  ridge  of  rock. 

About  1/4  hr.  farther  on  the  coast-road  crosses  the  short  stream 
which  connects  the  Lake  of  Agoulenitza  and  the  Lake  of  Kai&pha^ 
adjoining  it  to  the  S.,  and  then  traverses  the  broad  strip  of  sandy 
beach,  covered  with  dense  pine-woods,  between  the  latter  lake  and 
the  sea.  The  passage  was  formerly  defended  by  a  Turkish  fort,  and 
is  called  the  pass  of  ^iidi" ('key').  It  was  probably  in  this  region 
that  the  temple  of  the  Samic  Poseidon  stood,  the  federal  sanctuary 
of  the  Triphylian  towns ;  but  hitherto  no  traces  of  it  have  been  dis- 
covered. On  the  sandy  coast  of  a  peninsula  stretching  into  the  lake, 
y^  hr.  from  the  stone  bridge,  lie  the  sulphur  Baths  of  Kai&pha 
(R.  2-3  dr. ;  good  restaurant),  open  in  summer  only.  On  the  E.  side 
of  the  lake  rises  the  precipitous  ML  Kaidpha^  probably  the  ancient 
Makistos ;  the  baths  for  patients  are  in  a  spacious  cave  at  its  foot, 
where  warm  sulphurous  springs  issue  from  various  fissures.  The 
cave  and  springs  were  both  known  and  used  in  antiquity,  but  at 
that  time  the  lake  was  not  in  existence. 

The  railway  skirts  the  E.  bank  of  the  Lake  of  Kaiapha.  —  18  M. 
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Kaidpha,  see  p.  392.  The  plain,  on  whicli  large  quantities  of  cur- 
rants and  grain  are  raised,  extends  from  the  S.  end  of  the  lake  to 
the  month  of  the  Neda,  a  distance  of  about  6  M.  This  is  the  Pylian 
Plain  of  antiquity,  the  modern  Xerokampos,  —  22  M.  Zaeh&ro. 
The  village,  where  the  route  to  Lepreon  mentioned  on  pp.  391-390 
starts,  lies  on  the  hills  to  the  left.  Piskini  (p.  390)  is  a  little  farther 
to  the  E.  —  23  M.  Kakdvato;  261/2  M.  ThoW^  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thol6.  On  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  farther  up,  lies  the  village 
of  Hagioa  Elias,  with  remains  of  the  walls  of  the  ancient  Pyrgoi. 
Higher  up  is  8trovit%i  (p.  389).  —  30  M.  Boutzi  (Khan  of  Boutzi), 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  (p.  386). 

A  route  leads  from  the  Khan  of  Boutsi  in  about  6  bra.  to  PavUtza- 
Phigalia  (p.  386)  via  Praiidaki^  and  then  by  mountain-paths  to  the  N.  of 
the  ravine  of  the  Neda  (p.  383),  which  is  inaccessible  beyond  this  point. 

311/2  M.  Ayandkij  or  Khan  of  Hagios  Jodnnes  (tolerable  night- 
quarters).  Beside  the  khan  are  a  moss-grown  vaulted  well-house, 
with  excellent  water,  and  a  chapel,  belonging  to  the  village  of 
Agalyanij  which  lies  on  the  height  to  the  E.  This  district  appears 
to  have  borne  the  name  of  Aulon  in  antiquity,  and  included  a 
temple  of  iEsculapius,  which  perhaps  stood  near  this  spring,  al- 
though no  ruins  are  visible. 

The  Koutra  Mountains  (p.  391)  rise  close  to  the  sea.  On  the 
precipitous  brush-clad  cone  of  Founafci  perhaps  lay  OlourU  or  Olouraj 
mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  village  of  Kalonerdj  on  the  adjoining 
slopes,  is  served  by  the  next  station  — 

331/2  M.  Kaloner6,  which  lies  near  the  mouth  of  the  Kyparissia 
Biver.  The  branch-line  for  Kyparissia  diverges  here  (see  below).  The 
main  line  ascends  the  valley  of  the  Kyparissia  to  the  E.,  parallel  with 
the  bridle-path  to  Messene.  —  37 '/2  M.  Siderdkastro,  The  village 
(p.  391)  lies  11/2  hr.  to  the  N.E.,  on  the  slopes  of  the  Koutra 
Mountains.  —  At  (43'/2  M.)  Kopanaki  the  railway  crosses  the 
watershed  (690  ft.)  between  the  W.  coast  and  the  plain  of  Messenia. 
—  451/2  M.  Ael69,  The  village  is  situated  to  the  right,  on  the  slope 
of  the  Konto-Vounia  (p.  402),  behind  which  rises  the  dark  forest- 
clad  peak  of  the  Sessa  (3730  ft).  —  The  train  crosses  the  brook  of 
Mavrozoumenos  (p.  402)  and  descends  via  (481/2  M.)  Vasilik6  and 
(51  M.)  Bouga  to  (53  M.)  Zevgalati6  (p.  374),  where  we  join  the 
Peloponnesian  Railway.    Thence  to  Kalamata,  I1/4  hr.  by  railway. 


Branch  Railway  from  Kaloner6  (see  above)  to  the  8kala  (p.  394) 
of  Kyparissia,  4  M.  in  1/4  hr.  (fares  85,  70,  45  1.). 

Kyparissia.  —  Inns,  in  the  town,  XenodoohIon  of  Ponkr<5poulos, 
bed  ii/s  dr.,  cleans  meals  at  the  Estiatobion  or  Tsavabas.  —  At  the 
Skala  (p.  ^4),  1  Jt  from  the  town:  XemodoghIon  Etpabissia,  with 
restaurant. 

Kyparissia,  a  town  with  6530  inhab.,  the  seat  of  a  bishop  and 
the  capital  of  the  nomos  and  eparchy  of  Tryphilia,  rises  in  successive 
terraces  on  the  face  of  Mt.  Psychrd,   as  the  northernmost  height 
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of  the  -^galeon  range  is  usually  named.  The  picturesque  luined 
castle,  on  a  steep  cliff  above  the  town,  offered  a  vigorous  resistance 
to  the  Frankish  conquerors  in  1205;  it  was  afterwards  in  the  pos- 
session of  Geoffroy  de  Villehardouin  (p.  277).  The  mediasval  name 
of  Kyparissia,  now  almost  forgotten,  was  Arkadid,  a  curious  trans- 
ference of  the  name  of  the  central  district  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
The  town,  which  was  destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1825,  has 
resumed  its  ancient  name  since  its  restoration. 

Almost  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  near  the  supposed  site  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Kyparissia,  is  the  church  of  the  Hagia  Trias ;  nearer 
the  castle  is  the  so-called  Metropolis,  The  ruins  of  the  GastIjE  in- 
clude whole  courses  of  ancient  stones,  but  no  longer  in  the  ancient 
position.  It  commands  a  splendid  view  of  the  town  and  of  the 
coast  from  Philiatra  (p.  406)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda  (p.  386); 
to  the  W.  is  the  sea,  with  the  Strophades  (p.  395),  Zante,  and 
Kephallenia;  to  the  S.E.  is  Mt.  Psychr6,  the  highest  peak  of  which 
is  locally  named  Hagia  Paraskevi  (3756  ft.),  after  the  chapel 
situated  upon  it. 

The  district  between  the  town  and  the  8ea(l  M.  distant)  is  call- 
ed Phoros.  At  Kalamidy  a  place  here,  1/4  M.  from  the  town,  is  a 
ruined  chapel  of  St.  George,  near  which  large  blocks  of  poros  stone, 
bases  and  shafts  of  Ionic  columns,  fragments  of  an  architrave,  and 
a  few  fragments  of  marble  sculptures  have  been  found.  If  the  temple 
of  Athena  Kyparissia  is  located  in  the  town,  this  is  perhaps  the  site 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  also  mentions. 

The  Skala  of  Kyparissia  is  protected  by  a  projecting  breakwater. 
Here  are  the  railway-station,  a  post-offlce,  a  steamboat-offlce,  and 
a  clean  inn  (see  p.  393).  Near  the  *Magazia'  rises  the  spring  of 
Krydnera;  farther  to  the  S.W.,  in  the  direction  of  the  primitive 
light-house,  is  the  spring  of  Hagia  LougoMis^  the  water  of  wTiich  is 
caught  in  a  basin  made  of  ancient  masonry.  This  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Dionysias  spring  of  the  ancients,  which  gushed  forth 
at  a  stroke  of  the  thyrsos  of  Dionysos.  From  the  8/21  st  to  the 
16/29th  September  a  fair  (IfxTropix-?)  TtavifjYDpi?)  is  annually  held 
here,  much  frequented  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  district. 

From  Kyparissia  to  the  S.  to  Philiatrd  and  Pplos,  see  pp.  406,  405 ;  to 
the  N.E.  to  Sider6kastro  and  PavKiza-PhigaHa,  see  p.  391. 

45.  From  Patras  to  Ealamata  by  Sea. 

Gbebk  Steambbs  (pp.  xviii  d-f)  ply  thrice  weekly.  The  Fakhsllbhios 
Co.,  starting  on  Mon.  at  2  p.m.  and  touching  at  Katakolo^  performs  the 
voyage  in  20  hrs.  5  the  New  Hellenic,  MacDowall,  and  Goudes  Cos.  in  about 
2  days,  including  stoppages.  On  the  way  the  three  last-named  companies^ 
boats  call  at  Mesolongion  (Evlliiii)^  Zahynthot^  Katdkolo^  Kyparissia,  Hagia 
Kpriakdf  Marathos,  Pylo»  (Methond,  Kordra),  and  If^iH.  The  New  Hellenie 
steamers  leave  Kalamata  for  Patraa  on  Hon.  at  2  p.m. 

Patras,  see  p.  275.  The  steamer  steers  N.W.  across  the  Gulf  of 
Patras  to  (2  hrs.)  Mesolongion  (p.  214),  and  then  proceeds  almost  due 
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S.  towards  Cape  Kaldgria^  the  classic  AraxoSj  the  low  hill  of  which, 
called  Mavravottna^  is  divided  by  a  broad  plain  from  the  mountain- 
system  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  Cyclopean  walls  of  the  ruined  castle 
on  the  top  were  called  Larisa  or  simply  Teichos  ('the  wall')  in  anti- 
quity. In  front  lies  Kephallenfa  (p.  261)  and  in  the  distance  to  the 
right  Jihaka  (p.  267).  We  coast  the  flat  shore  of  Elis  (pp.  280,  281). 

In  5^2  1^8.  after  leaving  Patras  we  touch  at  the  little  harbour 
of  Kyllene  (p.  280),  and  in  21/4  hrs.  more  reach  the  island  of  ZanU 
or  Zdkynthos,  see  p.  272. 

The  steamer  again  approaches  the  Peloponnesian  coast  and  in 
3  hrs.  reaches  Katdkolo,  the  seaport  of  Pyrgos  (see  p.  281). 

We  next  steer  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Qulfof  Kyparissid  (comp. 
pp.  391-394).  The  district  which  we  see  to  the  left  is  the  ancient 
Triphylia ;  the  distant  mountain  is  Lykaeon  (p.  380),  the  spurs  of 
which  descend  almost  to  the  sea.  Farther  to  the  S.,  close  to  the  sea, 
are  the  Koutra  Hills  (p.  391).  In  4  hrs.  after  leaving  Katakolo  we 
reach  the  harbour  of  Kyparissia  (p.  393),  The  town  lies  a  little 
inland  and  is  picturesquely  situated  beneath  a  mediaeval  fortress. 
Behind  rises  PsychrOj  the  N.  extremity  of  the  ancient  Mgaleon 
(p.  406),  a  conspicuous  object  for  a  considerable  distance.  On  the 
W.  we  descry  the  StrophddeSy  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  convent. 

The  next  stations  are  (II/2  hr.)  Uagia  Kyriake  (p.  406)  and  (y2hr.) 
Mdrathos  (p.  406),  two  currant-exporting  seaports.  The  steamer 
then  skirts  the  wooded  island  of  Prdte  (the  mediaeval  Prodano),  on 
which  are  a  chapel  and  some  walls  alleged  to  be  ancient,  perhaps 
those  of  the  town  of  Prote  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

Farther  on  rises  the  steep  promontory  of  Koryphasion  or  Old 
Pylos  (p.  406).  Rounding  the  S.  end  of  the  rocky  island  of  Sphak- 
terCa,  the  steamer  enters  the  bay  of  Pylos  (p.  403)  and  reaches  the 
town,  IY2  ^r*  beyond  Marathos. 

We  usually  leave  untouched  the  silted-up  port  of  Modon  (1711 
inhab.),  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Meihdne  or  Mothone 
and  was,  along  with  Korone,  long  maintained  in  the  16th  cent,  by 
the  Venetians  against  the  Turks,  who  had  made  tliemselves  masters 
of  the  Peloponnesus.  We  next  pass  the  uninhabited  (Enussae 
Islands,  now  called  Sapienza  and  Cabrera  or  Schiza.  These  islands 
and  the  adjoining  coasts  are  visited  by  dangerous  storms  in  spring 
and  autumn.  On  the  mainland  rises  the  hill  of  Hagios  Demetrios 
(1360  ft.).  Leaving  the  island  of  Ven^tiko  or  Theganoiisa  on  the 
right,  the  steamer  now  rounds  Kavo  Qallo  (36^42'  54")>  the  south- 
ernmost cape  of  Messene,  anciently  called  Akrttas,  and  enters  the 
Bay  of  Messenia,  the  modern  Qulf  of  Korone. 

The  town  of  Kor6ne  (2960  inhab. ;  3-4  hrs'.  sail  from  Pylos)  is 
situated  on  a  fortress- like  promontory,  under  the  shadow  of  a  Ve- 
netian castle.    The  older  fortifications  are  still  partly  extant.    T)^ 
ancient  Asine  once  occupied  the  site,  and  was  founded  anew  by  t 
inhabitants  of  Korone  (see  p.  396).    The  town  was  th^  object  a 
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scene  of  many  battles  in  the  mediaval  and  modem  wars  in  which 
Franks,  Venetians,  Spaniards,  and  Turks  took  part.  —  Farther  on, 
to  the  left,  rises  the  Lykodimo  (p.  402). 

We  next  skirt  a  fertile  plain,  the  chief  product  of  which  is  figs. 
We  touch  at  Petalfdi  (1020  inhab.),  where  a  colony  of  Mainotes 
(p.  348)  have  recently  settled  under  the  auspices  of  the  Greek 
government.  This  was  the  site  of  the  town  of  Korone^  which  was 
founded  by  Epimelides  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas.  The  steamer 
touches  at  the  harbour  oiNesion  oi  Nisi  (p.402j  0/2^^*  ^^^^  Korone), 
before  reaching  (1  hr.  from  Nisi)  Neae-Kalamae^  the  port  of  Kala- 
mata  (see  belowj. 

46.  Ealamata  and  Southern  Messenia. 

Arrival  by  Bea«  The  steamers  (Greek  Ck)mpanie3),  which  ply  E.  and 
W.  three  or  four  times  weekly  (RR.  84,  46),  anchor  off  the  harbour^  land- 
ing or  embarking,  l-iVz  dr.  with  luggage.  Cab  to  the  town,  2  dr. ;  the 
railway-line  from  the  harbour  is  used  for  goods  traffic  only.  —  Bailwat 
Station  (clean  restaurant),  to  the  N.W.  of  the  town.        _ 

Hotels  (bargain  beforehand).  XsNODOCHfoN  Panhbllkmion,  new  and 
good,  bed  IVs-^Vz  dr.,  tariff  posted  up,  baths;  HdT£L  Granob  Bsetagmb 
(Megale  Breltania)^  in  the  street  leading  from  the  station  to  the  town  (comp. 
p,  xii)i  Anglktebbe  (Anglia)y  in  a  side-street  near  the  last,  bed  2  dr.  5 
these  two  have  no  restaurant;  Eubopb.  —  Beataurants.  Neo9  JSon^  on  the 
Keda,  Stadion^  in  the  square  beside  the  bridge,  both  clean. 

Open-Aib  Theatbe.  Eden,  with  garden-restaurant,  to  the  right,  outside 
the  town. 

Bsitish  Vice-Consul,  DemetrioM  A.  Leondaritti, 

Kalamdtaj  officially  named  Kaldmae  after  the  ancient  town 
referred  to  at  p.  376,  the  capital  of  the  nomos  of  Messenia  and 
the  seat  of  an  archbishop,  lies  1  M.  from  the  sea,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nedon,  the  broad  channel  of  which  generally  contains  but  a 
scanty  stream  of  water.  The  population  (18,000)  is  industrial.  The 
town  perhaps  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pherae  or  Fharae^ 
mentioned  by  Homer  but  otherwise  of  no  Importance.  In  1205 
Geoffroy  I.  de  Villehardouin  (p.  277)  established  himself  here  and 
built  the  strong  castle,  which  afterwards  passed  successively  into 
the  hands  of  the  Venetians  and  the  Turks.  Kalamata,  occupied  by 
Petrobey's  Mainotes  on  April  4th,  1821,  was  one  of  the  first  towns 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Greek  insurgents,  and  was  in  consequence 
destroyed  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1826. 

The  harbour,  usually  known  as  the  Skala,  offers  little  shelter  to 
shipping,  though  it  is  of  importance  for  the  export  of  currants  and 
figs  (chiefly  to  Trieste),  silk  (to  France),  and  olive-oil.  The  village 
of  Neae  Kaldmae,  which  has  grown  up  here  within  the  last  20  years, 
has  already  800  inhab.,  and  is  visited  annually  by  sea-bathers. 
There  is  a  pretty  view  hence  across  the  Messenian  Gulf  (p.  395). 
—  The  carriage-road  and  railway  to  the  town  (1  M.)  run  through 
wardens,  the  luxuriant  fruit-trees  of  which  almost  entirely  conceal 
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There  is  nothing  very  interesting  in  Kalamata  itself.  In  the 
well-filled  bazaar  stands  the  church  of  the  Hagii  Apostoli,  The 
mannfacture  of  silk,  formerly  an  important  industry,  has  greatly 
declined  since  the  rearing  of  silk-worms  has  given  place  to  the  cul- 
ture of  currants.  There  are  now  four  spinning  establishments,  em- 
ploying about  300  women  and  girls.  The  knives  of  Kalamata  (with 
nickel-silver  hilts,  6  dr.)  are  noted.  —  Two  new  iron  bridges  connect 
the  town  vdth  the  suburb  of  Kalyvia^  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Nedon. 

The  Frankish  Castle  stands  on  an  easily  climbed  rock  to  the 
N.E.  and  Is  well  worth  a  visit.  Guillaume  II.  de  Villehardouin, 
the  fourth  prince  of  Morea,  who  often  styled  himself  *of  Kalamata', 
was  bom  here  in  1218  and  died  here  in  1278.  The  fortifications 
consist  of  an  outer  wall,  entered  by  a  gate  adorned  with  the  lion  of 
St.  Mark,  and  of  an  inner  citadel  above,  in  which  several  vaults 
are  still  preserved.  The  presence  of  ancient  hewn  stones  in  the 
walls,  as  well  as  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  fortress,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  the  hill  must  have  been  fortified  in  antiquity  also. 
The  magnificent  view  extends  across  the  stony  channel  of  the  Nedon, 
which  enters  the  plain  to  the  N.E.  between  steep  cliffs,  and  over  the 
well  cultivated  plan  between  the  sea  and  the  mountains :  to  the  E. 
is  Taygetos;  to  the  W.  is  the  Mathia  group  (p.  402);  and  to  the 
N.W.  rises  the  hill  of  Ithome  (p.  399). 

Exonrsion  to  Messene. 

The  walls  and  towers  of  Messene,  which  date  from  the  4th  cent.  B.C. 
and  were  praised  by  Pausanias,  are  among  the  best-preserved  in  Greece, 
and  still  bear  splendid  testimony  to  the  advanced  state  of  the  science  of 
fortification  among  the  ancients.  The  scenery  here  is  also  very  beautiful. 
The  ruins  are  everywhere  wreathed  with  luxuriant  ivy,  and  vineyards 
and  cultivated  fields  cover  the  site  of  the  ancient  town. 

The  excarsion  from  Kalamata  may  be  convenientiy  made  in  a  day 
(provisions  should  be  taken).  We  take  the  train  (fares  3  dr.  70,  2  dr.  10, 
return  4  dr.  90,  3  dr.  801.)  to  (I  hr.)  Tsepheremini;  thence  walk  or  ride 
(horse,  6-10  dr.  per  day,  obtained  through  the  railway-officials  or  in  the 
village)  to  (IV4  hr.)  Vourkano  (see  below).  The  inspection  of  the  ruins, 
including  the  hill  of  Ithome,  takes  about  5  hrs.  —  Travellers  bound  for 
Phigalia  may  go  on  from  Messene  to  Meligald,  instead  of  returning  to  Kala- 
mata^ comp.  p.  402. 

The  bridle-path  from  Tsepheremini  (p.  374)  to  the (1^/4  hr.)  con- 
vent of  Vourkano,  which  is  at  once  in  sight,  crosses  the  Pamisos 
(the  modern  Pimatza  or  Dipotamo^,  the  chief  river  of  Messene, 
and  leads  up  the  hill  of  Hagios  Vasilios ,  which  is  adjoined  on  the 
N.W.  by  the  proud  hill  of  Ithome.  Mt.  Vasilios,  the  Eua  of  the 
ancients,  was  dedicated  to  Dionysos  and  his  followers;  its  modern 
name  is  derived  from  the  chapel  on  the  flat  summit.  It  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  fortifications  of  Messene,  perhaps  because  the  S.  slope 
Is  so  steep  that  the  height  could  be  held  by  a  strong  guard.  At  the 
convent  of  Vourkino  or  Voulkdno  (1255  ft.)  strangers  who  intenr* 
to  spend  the  night  obtain  quarters  and  modest  fare  (no  admissio: 
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after  sunset,  comp.  p.  Tii).  Those,  however,  who  have  brought  pro- 
visions ascend  at  once  to  the  Ithome  hill. 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  Peloponnesus,  Messenia  has  the  least  illus- 
trious history.  The  luxuriant  fertility  of  its  happy  valleys  encouraged 
the  effeminacy  of  the  inhabitants  and  excited  the  covetousness  of  their 
neighbours ,  while  the  flat  coasts  lay  open  to  the  attacks  of  pirates  and 
hostile  fleets. 

In  the  Homeric  poems  the  W.  coast  district,  with  Triphylia,  formed 
a  separate  kingdom  under  Nestor,  the  son  of  Neleus  (p.  40d)  •,  the  E.  part, 
or  Messenia  proper,  was  subject  to  the  Atridae  of  Mycenae  and  Sparta. 
Other  traditions  also  represent  the  influence  of  the  neighbouring  terri- 
tories as  important.  The  founding  of  the  (Lelegeean)  monarchy  is  said  to 
have  taken  place,  after  the  remote  antiquity  of  the  Pelasgian  times,  with 
the  help  of  Argos  and  Laccdeemon.  Polykaon  and  his  wife  Meszene  are 
named  as  the  first  royal  pair.  Their  seat  was  Andania  (p.  874),  beyond  the 
N.  border  of  the  *upper  plain'  (p.  273),  and  from  the  latter  comes  the  name 
Messene  or  *middle-land\  The  Lelegee  were  succeeded  by  an  ^olic  line 
of  princes,  whose  chief  cities  were  Arene  and  Pyloz  (p.  403).  We  also  find 
numerous  traces  of  the  Minyae  (p.  188)  on  the  coasts. 

After  the  Doric  invasion,  Messenia  fell  to  Kretphontez^  who  fixed  his 
residence  at  Stenyklaros  (p.  373)  and  endeavoured  to  unite  the  rights  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  and  the  demands  of  the  victorious  invaders  by  a 
peaceable  adjustment.  But  the  king  and  his  entire  house  were  defeated 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Doric  nobles,  who  believed  that  their  leader  was 
betraying  them.  Subsequently,  however,  the  diflferent  races  blended  into 
one.  Under  the  influence  of  Messenian  prosperity  the  Dorians  lost  their 
rough  character  and  became  so  closely  identified  with  the  native  popu- 
lation, that  they  could  scarcely  be  regarded  by  the  Spartans  as  belonging 
any  more  to  the  same  stock  as  themselves.  In  the  heroic  though  unsuc- 
cessful wars  against  their  neighbour's  lust  of  conquest,  the  Messenian 
population  was  welded  into  one  people.  After  the  first  war  (743-724?), 
in  which  King  Aristodemot  distinguished  himself  and  Ithome  became  the 
capital  fortress  of  the  country,  the  Messenians  who  did  not  migrate  were 
forced  to  pay  tribute  to  Sparta.  After  the  second  war  (645-628?),  in  which 
Aristomenes  covered  himself  with  glory  and  Eira  (p.  388)  became  the  centre 
of  the  defence ,  many  of  the  Messenians  again  emigrated  (among  other 
places  to  Zankle  in  Sicily,  which  was  thenceforth  called  Messana).  Those 
who  remained  behind  became  helots.  Once  more  the  oppressed  people 
rose,  this  time  in  connection  with  the  slaves  of  Sparta,  and  again  forti- 
fied Ithome  (465).  After  a  struggle  of  ten  years  the  remnant  of  the  garrison 
was  forced  to  surrender  (455).  They  stipulated,  however,  for  free  departure 
and  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  Athenians  to  take  up  their  abode  at 
Naupaktos  (p.  212). 

Messenia  thenceforth  remained  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
Spartans,  until  Epaminondaty  after  his  first  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus 
in  369,  collected  the  widely  scattered  Messenians,  who  in  manners  and 
speech  had  remained  true  to  their  origin,  and  united  many  Arcadians  and 
others  with  them,  to  found  a  large  city  at  the  foot  of  Ithome.  The  super- 
intendance  of  the  building  was  entrusted  to  the  Argive  general  EpiMes. 
According  to  Pausanias  the  complete  execution  of  the  task  did  not  take 
more  than  a  single  summer.  Metsene,  as  the  new  city  was  named  (the 
country  now  being  called  Messenia),  was  intended  to  serve  as  the  political 
centre  and  strong  bulwark  of  the  Messenian  League,  as  Megalopolis  was 
of  the  Arcadians,  against  the  already  declining  power  of  Sparta.  But  the 
object  of  a  lasting  and  independent  development  of  the  country  was  not 
achieved.  Fear  of  Spartan  encroachments  induced  the  Messenians  to  ally 
themselves  with  Philip  II.  of  Macedon.  They  hesitated  to  join  the  Achaean 
League,  which  alone  held  out  any  hope  of  a  firm  alliance  of  all  the 
Peloponnesians.  While  Pherae  (p.  396),  Thouria  (near  Vei'saga,  2  hrs.  to  the 
N.W.  of  Ealamata),  and  Abia  (near  the  modem  Mandfnia,  9  M.  to  the 
S.  of  Kalamata)  entered  the  league  as  independent  members  in  182,  the 
capital  itself  stood  on  the  side  of  the  Macedonians,  and   thus  increased 
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the  disorder  in  Greek  aOUirs,  which  so  essentially  lightened  the  task  of 
conquest  for  the  Romans.  As  a  town,  however,  Messene  enjoyed  a  cer- 
tain importance  until  the  latest  antiquity.  Nothing  is  recorded  of  any 
deliberate  destruction  of  it. 

On  leaving  the  convent  of  Vourkano  we  first  turn  to  the  Mil  of 
Ithome,  which  hears  the  most  ancient  ruined  walls.  We  enter  the 
precincts  of  the  town  at  the  so-called  Laconian  Gate,  20  mln.  from 
the  convent.  The  gateway  was  a  small  detached  building,  flanked 
on  each  side  by  towers ;  but  the  details  cannot  now  be  made  out. 

We  leave  the  road  to  Mavromati  to  the  left ,  while  the  line  of 
wall  runs  to  the  right  toward  Ithome,  on  the  highest  verge  of  the 
rocky  ridge.  We  ascend  by  a  steep  winding  track.  In  ^2  ^^r.  a  nar- 
row path  (mentioned  at  p.  400)  leads  to  the  left  to  Mavromati  j  Its 
position  should  be  carefully  noted  for  the  return.  We  take  V2  ^^' 
more  to  reach  the  summit,  the  last  part  of  the  patli  almost  resem- 
bling a  spiral  staircase. 

*Ithome  (2630  ft.),  the  natural  Acropolis  of  Messenla,  Is  the 
loftiest  fortified  mountain  In  Greece  after  the  Arcadian  Orchomenos 
(p.  342).  The  highest  part  of  the  mountain  forms  a  group  of  threo 
peaks,  running  from  S.E.  to  N.W.  The  S.E.  peak  Is  the  lowest  j  the 
two  others  constituted  the  ancient  fortress  of  Ithome.  The  ruined 
walls  which  still  remain  can  scarcely  have  belonged  to  the  original 
castle  which  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have  razed  to  the  ground  after 
the  first  Messenlan  war;  they  are  probably  relics  of  the  fortress 
erected  In  the  third  Messenlan  war  (459-450)  on  the  old  site.  The 
central  peak,  on  which  are  the  threshing-floors  (*A16nla')  of  an  old 
convent  and  a  trigonometrical  signal,  Is  the  scene  of  the  celebration 
of  the  local  festivals  of  the  Panagfa.  Below  is  a  cistern.  An  ancient 
path  leads  from  the  floors  to  the  summit,  on  which  Is  a  block  of 
stone  with  several  square  votlve-nlches.  On  the  highest  summit, 
where  a  hermit  has  taken  up  his  abode  among  the  ruins  of  the 
convent,  formerly  stood  the  ancient  Sanctuary  of  Zeus  IthomataSy 
to  which  was  accorded  the  right  of  asylum.  This  was  probably 
merely  a  large  altar  on  which,  as  on  the  Lykason,  human  sacrifices 
were  offered.  To  the  right  of  the  entrance  to  the  ruined  convent 
are  two  smoothed  blocks  of  stone,  with  holes  for  the  Insertion  of 
round  steles.  The  cliffs  to  the  S.  of  the  monastery  overhang  a  little. 
On  their  edge  are  two  large  ancient  cisterns,  with  stone  troughs. 

The  *ViEW  from  the  ruined  convent  embraces  not  only  the  whole 
of  Messenla,  but  also  the  massive  chain  of  Taygetos  (p.  364)  and 
other  high  mountain-ranges  beyond  its  borders ;  to  the  S.  and  W.  Is 
the  sea.  We  also  command  an  excellent  survey  of  the  extent  of 
the  later  town  of  Messene  (Doric  Messdna),  founded  by  Epaml- 
nondas,  the  wall  of  which  runs  over  the  N.W.  spur  of  Mt.  Ithome, 
then  to  the  S.  to  a  point  near  the  village  of  Slmlza  (p.  401) ;  to 
the  N.  of  this  village  It  turns  to  the  E.  and  runs  towards  the  Laco- 
nian Gate  (see  above),  whence  It  returns  to  the  summit  of  the  hill 
The  ground -plan  is  thus  an  irregular  quadrilateral;  theentlr( 
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circuit  was  al)ont  51/2  M.,  or  nearly  as  long  as  the  circuit  of  Sparta. 
Besides  its  regular  population  the  town  could  give  asylum  to 
thousands  of  fugitives  from  the  neighbourhood  in  time  of  danger, 
and  it  even  included  corn-flelds,  on  the  produce  of  which  the  latter 
lived  in  case  of  a  lengthened  siege.  The  watching  of  so  extended 
a  front  was  naturally  attended  with  difficulty ;  and  in  fact  we  read 
that  both  Demetrios  Poliorketes  (p.  200)  in  298,  and  the  Spartan 
tyrant  Nabis  in  202,  took  the  town  by  surprise. 

In  order  to  inspect  the  individual  points  in  the  ruins  we  de- 
scend by  the  way  we  came  until  we  reach  the  point  where  the  nar- 
row path  mentioned  at  p.  399  diverges  to  Mavromati.  The  ruins 
to  the  left  belonged  to  a  small  Ionic  or  Corinthian  temple  in  antis 
(55  ft.  long  by  32  ft.  broad),  perhaps  the  temple  of  Artemis  Lapkria. 

On  the  S.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  the  direction  of  Mavromati, 
is  a  kind  of  rock-chamber,  which  was  formerly  adjoined  by  a  por- 
tico. Some  authorities  consider  this  to  be  the  spring  Klepsydray 
from  which  water  was  every  day  fetched  to  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus 
Ithomatas.  But  it  is,  perhaps,  more  probable  that  the  Klepsydra 
was  the  spring  at  the  (^4  hr.)  village  of  Kavromati  (1375  ft.; 
600  inhab.),  which  issues  picturesquely  from  an  ancient  wall  on 
the  hill-slope  and  has  given  the  pleasant  village  its  name,  mean- 
ing 'black  eye*.  Various  antiquities  discovered  among  the  ruins 
of  Messene  (inscriptions,  sculptured  fragments,  etc.)  are  preserved 
in  the  school-house  and  are  willingly  shewn  by  the  'Demodidds- 
kalos'  or  schoolmaster. 

We  now  turn  to  the  N.  wall,  the  best  preserved  part  of  the  old 
fortifications,  and  in  20  min.  reach  the  ** Arcadian  Gate.  This 
formed  a  small  independent  fortification,  with  an  outer  and  an  inner 
gate  and  a  round  court  between  them,  as  in  the  Dipylon  at  Athens 
The  outer  entrance  is  flanked  by  square  towers,  about  30  ft.  apart. 
The  outer  gate,  15  ft.  wide  and  formerly  vaulted,  is  formed  by 
walls  stretching  inwards  on  both  sides.  Passing  through  the  gate- 
way, we  enter  a  round  court  about  55  ft  in  diameter,  the  walls  of 
which  rise  in  9-10  irregular  courses  of  masonry  to  a  height  of 
20-23  ft.  On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  semicircular  niche.  The 
name  of  *Quintos  Plotios  Euphemion*,  which  appears  over  one  of 
these,  is  probably  that  of  the  donor  or  restorer  of  one  of  the  sculp- 
tures formerly  here.  (Pausauias  mentions  a  hermes  of  the  Attic 
pattern  in  the  gateway.)  The  court  opened  towards  the  town  by 
means  of  a  double  gate.  The  large  stone,  about  19  ft.  long,  which 
formed  the  centre-post,  now  lies,  in  two  pieces,  on  the  threshold. 
In  front  of  it  are  the  remains  of  a  paved  road,  which  probably  led 
to  the  market  (p.  401).  The  excellent  preservation  of  nearly  all 
its  essential  parts  makes  the  Arcadian  Gate  one  of  the  finest  ex- 
tant examples  of  ancient  defensive  military  engineering. 

The  TowEEs  with  which  the  walls  were  strengthened  also  fairly 
excite  or  uastonishment.   Those  on  the  N.  side  are  the  best  pre- 
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served ;  tlie  finest  are  immediately  to  the  £.  of  the  Arcadian  Gate, 
on  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mt.  Ithome.  Most  of  them  are  quadrangular 
in  ground-plan  (20  ft.  by  23  ft.,  projecting  12  ft.  from  the  wall),  hut 
some  are  nearly  semicircular  in  outline.  The  latter  generally  hare 
sally-ports.  The  doors  to  the  interior  of  the  towers  are  on  a  level 
with  the  top  of  the  town- wall,  which  is  reached  hy  flights  of  steps. 
The  towers  had  two  stories,  with  loop-holes  and  windows ;  many  are 
still  entire  except  for  the  wooden  staging  which  formed  the  floor  of 
the  upper  story ;  the  holes  in  the  wall  for  the  rafters  are  still  visihle. 

The  N.  part  of  the  W.  wall,  on  the  N.  spurs  of  Mt.  Psoriari, 
is  in  tolerable  preservation ;  the  S.  part  less  so.  The  most  injured 
is  the  S.  wall,  in  which  the  gate  towards  Pherse  and  the  lower 
valley  of  the  Pamlsos  must  have  been  situated. 

Beyond  the  fortifications  there  is  little  of  interest  among  the 
extensive  and  scattered  ruins  of  Messene;  the  most  interesting 
points  lie  to  the  W.  and  S.  of  Mavromati. 

To  theW.  of  the  village  lie  the  ivy-covered  ruins  of  theTHBATEB, 
which  rested  on  a  stone  substructure  and  was  comparatively  small, 
its  diameter  being  only  about  65  ft.  Behind  the  theatre  is  a  wall 
with  a  well-preserved  gate  and  portions  of  a  flight  of  steps. 

From  the  khan  we  descend  to  the  S.  in  6  min.  to  a  small  theatre- 
like edifice,  which  was  probably  the  Bouleuterion,  or  meeting-place 
of  the  council.  To  the  S.  of  this  are  the  foundations  of  the  Propy- 
laeum  that  formed  the  entrance  to  the  Aoosa.  This  was  surrounded 
by  a  continuous  bench,  probably  shaded  by  a  colonnade,  but  has  not 
yet  been  completely  excavated.  A  marble  wall,  belonging  to  the 
market-fountain  Arainoe^  which  was  connected  with  the  Klepsydra 
(p.  400),  has  also  been  found.  Near  the  market  stood  the  Oymnasium 
and  the  Hierothysion^  in  which  all  the  gods  of  the  Hellenes  were 
worshipped.  The  latter  also  contained  a  statue  of  Epamiuondas,  the 
true  founder  of  the  town.  —  To  the  W.  of  the  market-place  is  a 
large  terrace  on  which  stood  some  important  public  building,  prob- 
ably a  temple.  Below,  to  the  S.,  lies  the  Stadion.  Although  this, 
to  judge  by  the  remains,  was  one  of  the  most  magnificent  structures 
of  Messene,  it  has  become  filled  up  almost  beyond  recognition,  and 
is  now  traversed  for  its  whole  length  by  a  small  brook.  A  colonnade 
bounded  it  on  both  sides  and  at  the  narrow  upper  end.  The  rear  side 
adjoined  the  S.  wall  of  the  town. 

Outside  the  ruined  but  still  traceable  line  of  fortification  on  the 
S.,  lies  the  village  of  Simiza,  largely  built  of  antique  blocks. 

From  Simiza  we  may  ride  to  (4  hrs.)  Nisi  (p.  402),  via  (2  hrs.)  Androusa 
and  Aidini.  Androusa^  a  place  of  some  importance  in  the  middle  ages  and 
still  of  considerable  size,  has  a  rained  castle.  —  Or  from  Androusa  we 
may  proceed  to  (2  hrs.)  Logi  and  traverse  the  fine  woods  on  the  S.E.  slopes 
of  the  Eonto  Votmia^  crossing  numerous  water- courses,  to  the  (Si/s  hrs.) 
hamlet  of  Amaittali  and  the  (IV2  hr.)  Khan  of  Ooubi,  on  the  road  from  Kisi 
to  Pylos,  see  p.  402.  —  Logi  may  be  reached  direct  from  Mavromati  in 
3  hrs.,  hy  forest -paths  (guide  necessary)  viS,  Bamdri^  which  has  an  in- 
teresting Byzantine  church. 
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Fboh  MfisSENB  TO  IfsLiGALA.  We  descend  from  the  Arcadian  Gate 
(p.  400),  via  the  village  of  Ifeoehdri  in  I'/thr.,  or  from  the  convent  of  Vour- 
kano  (p.  397)  by  the  E.  slope  of  the  Ithome  hill  in  I8/4  hr.  to  the  tripartite 
UavrozQumenot  Bridge.  Here  the  river  Mavrozoumenot,  the  ancient  Balyra^ 
unites  with  the  streams  descending  from  the  mountains  to  the  N.£.  of 
the  'upper**  Messenian  plain  (p.  3'<3),  to  form  the  main  river  of  Messenia, 
the  Pamitos  (p.  397).  The  foundations  of  this  bridge-  are  ancient,  the 
arches  medieeval.  The  road  over  its  N.W.  arm  leads  to  Bogazi  (p.  fSXi) 
after  crossing  the  railway  to  Kyparissia  (see  below).  The  road  over  the  N.E. 
ari4  leads  to  (20  min.)  MtUgala  (p.  374),  where  we  spend  ihe  night,  taking 
the  first  train  next  morning  to  (V2  hr.)  Diavolitzi  (p.  374).  Thence  the 
route  described  on  p.  374  leads  to  PhigsJia. 

From  Meligala  to  Kyparissia  by  railway  vi&  Zevgalatid,  see  p.  374. 


From  IBLalamata  to  Kyparissia  vifc  Fylos. 

This  is  a  journey  of  27%  days.  Fibbt  Dat.  From  Kalamata  by  rail  to 
NUi^  and  thence  to  Pylot  (Navarino)  ^  V/a  hrs.  —  Second  Day.  Visit 
Sphakt&ria  and  Old  Pylot  ^  V>  ^^7-  ^reek  steamers  call  at  Pylos  in  both 
directions  (K.  &  S.)  twice  or  thrice  weekly  (enquire  at  Kalamata).  We 
may  proceed  in  one  of  these  or  go  from  the  lagoon  of  Otmanagik  to  Philiatrd 
direct,  in  5^/4  hrs.  —  Thibd  Day.  From  Philiatra  to  (3  hrs.)  Kyparuzia^ 
where  we  reach  the  railway  to  Zevgalatid  and  Pyrgos  (p.  374).  Greek 
steamers  in  both  directions  twice  or  thrice  weekly. 

Those  whO'  desire  to  combine  an  expedition  to  Pylos  with  a  visit  to 
Hessene  should  take  the  route  viS.  Androusa  mentioned  at  p.  401  (Messene 
to  Pylos  11  hrs.;  night-quarters  at  the  Khan  of  OovbS  if  necessary;  see 
below). 

The  Beanch  Railway  (p.  374)  from  Asprdchoma  to  Nisi  (21/2  M. 
in  1/4  hr. ;  fares  801.,  60  1.;  from  Kalamata  1  dr.  40,  1  dr.  10 1.) 
intersects  the  broad  stretches  of  marsh  on  the  banks  of  the  Pamisos, 
crosses  that  river,  and  reaches  (6  M.  from  Kalamata)  the  large  vil- 
lage of  Kisi  (Xenodochion  a  little  to  the  S.  of  the  Platia),  now  offi- 
cially called  Messene  (6200  inhab.). 

The  road  to  Pylos ,  passing  the  silver  poplars  and  cypresses  on 
the  W.  side  of  Nisi,  first  traverses  the  plain  of  the  Pamisos,  crossing 
several  brooks  and  small  rivers  and  commanding  a  fine  view  of  the 
whole  Messenlan  Gulf.  We  follow  the  direction  of  the  telegraph- 
wires,  which  seldom  deviate  far  f^om  the  path.  The  latter  is  still 
rendered  inconvenient  at  places  by  rongh  Turkish  paving.  In  1 1/4  hr. 
a  road  diverges  to  the  left  to  the  little  towns  of  Petalidi  and  Korone, 
both  of  which  are  visible  on  the  "W.  coast  of  the  gulf,  the  former  in 
front  on  a  mountain-spur,  the  latter  more  in  the  background  (comp. 
p.  395).  At  KarakasUi,  8/^  hr.  farther,  in  a  ravine  beside  a  millj 
we  find  a  good  khan  with  a  fine  orchard. 

About  1  hr.  farther  the  road  begins  to  mount  more  steeply, 
ascending  the  oak-covered  chains  of  hills ,  which  stretch  to  the 
S.  from  Mt,  Lykddimo  (3140  ft.),  the  ancient  Maihia^  the  prin- 
cipal range  of  the  S.W.  Peloponnesian  peninsula.  To  the  N.  are 
the  irregular  mountain  masses  grouped  under  the  name  of  Konto 
Vounia,  At  about  the  highest  point  our  road  is  joined  on  the  right 
by  that  coming  from  Androusa  (comp.  p.  401). 

In  5  hrs.  from  Nisi  we  reach  the  Khan  of  OoubS  (or  KoutnbS, 
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dome;  night-quarters j  bargain  beforehand),  opposite  the  peaked 
summit  of  Hagios  Eiias,  which  is  also  conspicuous  from  Pylos.  The 
•water  of  the  copious  spring  rising  on  its  slope  is  conveyed  by  a  Turkish 
aqueduct  to  the  fortress  of  Pylos.  The  view  across  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Pylos  to  the  Ionian  Sea  is  seen  to  advantage  from  this  point :  to 
the  left  are  the  modem  town  and  fort;  in  the  centre  the  rocky  island 
of  Sphakteria ;  to  the  right  the  promontory  of  Koryphasion  or  Old 
Pylos ;  in  the  distance,  to  the  extreme  right,  the  island  of  Pr6te. 
Pylos  lies  274  brs,  from  the  khan  of  Goub^.  The  last  part  of  the 
road  descends  somewhat  abruptly. 

Pylos*     —    XENODOCUfOX    OF  KODBEBANAS,     XenOOOCH^ON    OF   KaLDIS, 

in  both  bed  2i/t  dr.,  R.,  L.,  &  A.  3>/r6  dr.,  bargain  beforehand.  Meals 
may  be  taken  at  the  Estiatebion  of  Neilos  (dej.  or  D.  iV«  dr.)  or  (if 
ordered  beforehand)  at  the  Lesohb. 

Stbameb  to  Zakynthos,  Patraa,  and  Ealamata,  see  R.  45. 

PyloSf  or  Navarino  (to  use  the  mediaeval  name),  is  now  lo- 
cally known  as  Nedkastro  (2180  inhab.).  It  is  the  capital  of  an 
eparchy,  and  is  situated  at  the  foot  and  on  the  slope  of  a  projecting 
spur  of  Mt.  Hagios  Nikdlaos  (1580  ft.),  on  the  S.  entrance  to  the 
bay  of  Pylos,  which  is  sheltered  by  the  long  rocky  island  of  Sphak- 
ierCa  or  Sphagia. 

The  founding  of  the  first  town  at  Pylos  was  ascribed  to  the  sea-ruling 
Lelegue.  According  to  8trabo  the  town  lay  at  the  foot  of  the  ^galeon.  Most 
recent  geographers  have  decided  that  the  mountain-chain  to  the  K.  of  the 
bay  is  the  ancient  ^galeon,  so  that  the  castle,  celebrated  in  so  many 
legends,  must  be  looked  for  on  the  Acropolis  of  Old  Pylos  (p.  405).  Apart 
from  a  temporary  conqnest  of  the  plain  of  the  Pamisos,  the  Pylian  king- 
dom of  Neleui  and  Nettor  embraced  the  entire  W.  coast-region  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Alpheios  (p.  3TT).  After  the  conquest  of  Messenia  by  the  Spartans  the 
town  sank  to  the  condition  of  an  unimportant  coast-village.  It  even  lost  its 
original  name,  for  the  Spartans  called  the  promontory  simply  Koryphasion, 
or  'high  rastle\  Only  once  was  the  Bay  of  Pylos  the  scene  of  important 
eventa.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  the  year  425  B.C., 
an  Athenian  fleet  bound  for  Sicily,  acting  on  the  far-sighted  advice  of 
Demosthenes^  landed  some  of  its  men  on  the  then  wholly  uninhabited  pro- 
montory of  Koryphasion  (p.  405),  in  order  to  stir  up  the  Messenians  and 
so  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy^s  country.  For  the  moment  the  Spartan 
army  withdrew  from  Attica,  in  order  to  unite  with  the  fleet  of  the  other 
Peloponnesians  in  putting  a  stop  to  the  bold  attempt.  The  Athenians, 
however,  repulsed  all  the  attacks  of  the  Lacedeemonians  on  their  entrench- 
ments, and  the  latter  were  forced  to  limit  their  operations  to  the  occu- 
f nation  of  Sphakteria.  The  Athenian  fleet  meanwhile  returned,  forced 
ts  way  into  the  bay,  and  annihilated  the  Peloponnesian  ships,  thus  cut- 
ting off  the  420  Spartans,  who  were  on  the  island  of  Sphakteria,  with  their 
helots.  When  the  negotiations  for  peace  fell  through  at  Athens  owing  to 
the  eflforts  of  Kleon^  the  Athenians,  assisted  by  many  Messenians,  stormed 
the  fortifications  of  the  island  and  compelled  the  garrison  to  surrender. 
For  15  years  the  Athenians  maintained  themselves  here.  Then  Pylos 
vanishes  from  history,  until  the  restoration  of  Mess.enian  independence  in 
B.C.  369  (p.  398). 

Daring  the  middle  ages  Pylos  fell  behind  its  two  neighbours,  Mo- 
don  (p.  3^)  and  Korone  (p.  395).  The  earliest  fortification  of  the  S.  ap- 
proach to  the  harbour  is  ascribed  to  the  widow  (d.  after  1299)  of  GuU- 
lanme  de  la  Roche  (d.  1287).  The  Venetians  called  the  place  Zonklon. 
The  name  Navarino^  which  has  but  recently  parsed  out  of  use,  was  de- 
rived from  some  Navarrese  mercenaries,  who  settled  here  in  1381  ('Cha- 
teau Navarrois').     The  Turks   captured  the  poit  in  1498,  and  it  remained 
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in  their  hands  until  the  establishment  of  Greek  independence,  except  in 
1644-48  and  1686-1715,  when  it  was  held  hy  the  Venetians,  and  1770,  when 
the  Russians  occupied  it.  In  1821  the  Greeks  made  themselves  masters 
of  the  town,  but  in  1825  they  were  forced  to  retire  before  Ibrahim  Peuha^ 
who  landed  here  with  a  strong  Egyptian-Turkish  fleet  and  devastated  Mes- 
senia  with  the  utmost  ferocity.  The  eventful  occurrence  of  October  20th, 
1827,  which  ended  the  Greek  War  of  Liberation,  is  well-known.  Admiral 
Codringtonj  in  command  of  the  united  British,  French,  and  Russian  fleet 
of  observation,  had  demanded  the  immediate  evacuation  of  the  entire 
Morea  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  On 
these  demands  being  refused  Codrington  entered  the  harbour  with  26  men- 
of-war  and  1270  cannon  and  annihilated  the  greater  part  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  in  barely  2  hrs.  Of  82  Turkish  ships,  with  about  2000  guns,  only  29 
remained  afloat.  The  Turks  lost  about  6000  men;  the  Allies  had  172 
killed  and  470  wounded. 

An  easy  carriage-road,  passing  not  far  from  the  arches  of  the 
Turkish  aqueduct  (p.  403),  leads  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Hagios  Nlkolaos 
and  to  the  entrance  of  the  small  Fortress  above  the  town.  This  was 
rebuilt  on  the  remains  of  the  mediaeval  Turkish  castle  of  Navarino 
and  is  now  used  as  a  prison.    *View  of  Sphakteria  and  Old  Pylos. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  not  quite  1  M.  wide.  The  actual 
passage  between  the  mainland  and  the  rocky  islet  of  Deliketbaba 
(so  called  after  a  Turkish  tomb),  lying  off  the  S.  end  of  Sphakteria, 
is  named  the  Megalo  Thouro^  and  the  small  rocky  channel  on  the 
side  next  Sphakteria  is  called  the  Mikro  Thouro. 

The  island  of  SphaktSria,  which  has  retained  also  the  classic 
alternative  name  of  Sphagia,  is  about  21/2  M.  long  and  has  a  breadth 
of  from  500  to  1000  yards.  It  stretches  to  the  S.  from  the  promon- 
tory of  Koryphasion,  and  like  a  huge  breakwater  protects  the  deep 
bay  of  Pylos  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean.  Its  shores  are  precipitous, 
especially  on  the  outer  side.  Between  the  two  chief  heights  on  the 
island  is  a  hollow,  with  a  spring  and  a  Chapel  of  the  Panagoula 
(Panagfa),  which  is  the  scene  of  a  yearly  Panegyris.  The  camp  of 
the  beleaguered  Spartans  in  B.C.  425  occupied  this  spot<  Hence 
they  retired  towards  the  N.  summit,  bravely  defending  themselves, 
until  the  occupation  of  the  top  by  the  Messenian  archers,  who  had 
reached  It  by  bye-paths,  rendered  further  resistance  useless. 

The  interesting  Excubsion  to  Old  Pylos,  including  a  visit  to 
Sphakteria,  requires  6-7  hrs.  (boat  8-10  dr.).  The  landing-place 
on  the  island  is  in  the  middle  of  the  E.  side,  at  a  break  in  the  steep 
cliffs,  whence  a  path  ascends  to  the  Panagoula  Chapel  (see  aboTe). 
The  boatmen  generally  stop  (usually  on  the  return-journey)  at  the 
Cave  of  Tzamadds  (toO  TCafJiaSou  i\  oit7)Xi<i) ,  on  the  precipitous 
coast,  farther  to  the  S.,  and  at  the  grave  of  the  Piedmontese  general 
Count  Santa  Rosa,  who,  like  the  Greek  captain  Tzamad6s,  fell  here 
in  1825  In  a  contest  with  the  Egyptians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha.  — 
The  low  rocky  islet  of  Kouloneski  lies  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Bay  of 
Pylos.  Numerous  fragments  of  shipwrecks,  dating  from  the  battle 
of  1827,  may  still  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  E.  of 
the  N.  end  of  Sphakteria.  ^         1 
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The  channel  to  the  N.  of  Sphakteria,  called  Sykid,  is  only 
220  yds.  wide  and  is  too  shallow  to  be  entered  by  large  vessels. 
The  Pylians  believe  that  the  Turks  filled  up  the  channel,  so  as  to 
leave  open  only  the  S.  entrance,  which  was  commanded  by  their 
cannon. 

"We  now  land  on  the  sandy  beach  to  the  E.  of  the  conspicuous 
Acropolis  of  Old  Pylof,  which  is  crowned  by  a  Venetian  castle.  Pylos 
was  called  Koryphdsion  in  the  historical  period  of  antiquity  and 
Navarino  in  the  middle  ages;  since  the  building  of  the  S.  castle  it 
has  been  known  as  PalaedkasUro  or  Palaeo-Navarino,  A  path,  now 
nearly  overgrown  with  shrubs,  leads  up  the  gentle  slope  to  the 
summit  (720  ft.),  which  consists  of  a  rough  plateau  about  220  yds. 
long,  rising  slightly  towards  the  N.  The  E.  and  W.  sides  are  preci- 
pitous, the  N.  side  descends  in  successive  spurs.  The  ruins  of  the 
Venetian  castle  are  very  extensive.  Flights  of  steps  by  the  walls  lead 
up  to  the  battlements,  which  afford  a  fine  view  of  the  sea.  "We  may 
here  place  with  tolerable  certainty  (comp.  p.  403)  the  castle  which 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  the  seat  of  Nestor  in  the  heroic  times ; 
and  here  the  Athenians  entrenched  themselves  in  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Remains  of  ancient  buildings  are  found  near  the  middle  of 
the  S,  castle-wall  (a  few  regular  rows  in  the  polygonal  style)  and 
also  on  the  N.  side.  The  last  fragment  recalls  the  style  of  the  build- 
ings at  Messene,  and  may  perhaps  date  from  the  restoration  of  the 
castle  in  the  time  of  Epaminondas. 

A  little  way  up  the  iS.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis  we  observe  the  mouth 
of  a  wide  Cavern ,  which  passed  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  for  Kestor's 
cattle-shed.  We  pass  through  two  smaller  chambers  into  a  lofty  vaulted 
space ,  lighted  from  above  by  a  fissure  in  the  rock ,  with  fine  stalactite 
formations,  resembling  suspended  drapery  or  skins  of  animals.  Ottfried 
Hiiller  suggests  that  perhaps  this  is  the  'cave  near  Pylos\  in  which 
according  to  the  myth,  the  newly-born  Hermes  hid  the  cattle  he  had 
stolen  from  Apollo,  hanging  up  the  hides  of  two  of  the  animals,  which 
he  had  slaughtered.  A  large  number  of  modem  travellers  have  Inscribed 
ftieir  names  at  the  entrance  to  the  cave,  and  there  is  also  an  ancient  in- 
scription. —  No  traces  now  exist  of  the  other  sights  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias, such  as  the  temple  of  Athena  Eoryphasia  and  the  house  and  grave 
of  Nestor. 

Those  who  intend  to  proceed  to  Kyparissla  (p.  393)  immediately  after 
visiting  Old  Pylos  should  order  the  horses  to  be  waiting  on  the  road  to  the 
N.  of  the  lagoon  of  Osm^naga  (about  2  hrs.  from  New  Pylos),  which  we 
reach  in  Va  hr.  by  descending  a  difficult  goat-track  on  the  N.  side  of  the 
Acropolis  to  the  bay  of  Voidokoilia  (p.  406). 


Following  the  coast-road  along  the  shore  of  the  bay,  in  1  hr.  from 
Pylos,  we  reach  the  Khan  of  Oialova^  where  the  produce  of  the 
neighbourhood  (wine,  currants,  oil,  and  valonia  or  the  fruit  of  the 
Quercus^gilops)  is  shipped.  About  1 Y2M.  inland  lies  the  village  of 
Pyla,  a  name  in  which  some  see  a  reminiscence  of  the  ancient  town. 
To  our  left  we  have  a  continuous  view  of  Sphakteria  and  the  hill 
of  Old  Pylos.  Farther  on  we  pass  to  the  E.  of  the  Osmdnaga  Lagoon^ 
which  is  separated  by  a  strip  of  sandy  beach  from  the  bay  of  the 
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sea  called  Vo'idokoiliaj  or  'ox's  belly*.  It  is  probable  that  in  anti- 
quity the  site  of  the  lagoon  was  occupied  by  a  stretch  of  sand. 
Even  as  it  is  we  can  understand  the  epithet  of  *saady'  with  which 
Pylos  is  usually  coupled  in  Homer. 

At  the  Khan  ofRomanouy  IY4  hr.  from  Gialova,  we  cross  the 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  a  little  below  the  village  of  Osmd- 
naga.  Fine  retrospect  hence  of  Koryphasion  and  Old  Pylos  (p.  405). 
In  front,  to  the  left,  lies  the  island  of  Prote  fp.  396). 

To  theN.E.  rises  a  Jong  and  loosely  articulated  mountain-chain, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  about  6  M. 
from  it.  This  is  believed  to  be  the  JEgaleon  of  the  ancients  (comp. 
p.  403).  The  principal  heights  are  now  named  Hagia  Kyriake, 
Hagia  Varvara,  and  Psychrd.  The  entire  country  between  the  sea 
and  the  iEgaleon  is  of  great  fertility;  plantations  of  currants  and 
groves  of  olives  spread  far  and  wide.  The  chief  places  in  the  S. 
part  of  the  plain  are  LigoHdista  (2680  inhab.)  and  Oargalidni 
(5070  inhab.),  which  lie  inland,  to  our  right.  The  port  of  Mdrathos 
or  MaratMpolis  (Xenodochfon  of  Parasirakig),  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1^86,  lies  on  our  route,  about  272  J^rs.  from  Romano^ 
and  opposite  the  island  of  Prote  (p.  395).  Gargaliani  is  2/4  hr.  in- 
land; Ligoudista  is  situated  at  the  S.W.  base  of  uEgaleon. 

The  road  continues  to  skirt  the  sea.  To  the  right,  beyond  the 
^aleon,  we  see  the  Konto  Vounia  (p.  402).  We  cross  varions  water- 
courses, including  the  considerable  stream  of  Longohardo,  and  in 
13/4  hr.  after  leaving  Marathos  we  reach  the  inconsiderable  port  of 
Hagia  Kyriake  (steamboat,  see  p.  395).  Some  ancient  ruins,  which 
formerly  stood  here,  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  Erana. 

A  carriage-road  leads  from  Hagia  Kyriake  through  currant-fields 
to  (3/4  hr.)  Philiatrd  (Xenodocbfon,  clean),  71/4  hrs.  from  New  Pylos, 
a  scattered  but  flourishing  place  (9700  inhab.),  with  a  church  of  the 
Panagia  and  a  secondary  public  school. 

The  village  of  Chrittidnou  or  Christiandpolis  lies  about  21/4  hrs.  to  the 
£.  of  Pbiliatrl,  at  the  foot  of  the  ^^aleon,  which  here  rises  into  the  peak 
of  Mali.  This  village  was  the  seat  of  a  very  early  medieeval  bishopric,  and 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  first  places  in  the  entire  district  in  which  Christ- 
iai^ity  obtained  a  firm  footing.  The  large  fortress-like  ruined  church  is 
said  to  have  been  originally  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia^  though  now,  like  the 
villa ge-church,  it  bears  the  name  of  the  Hagia  Metamdrphotis  or  Trans- 
figuration. 

Beyond  Philiatrd  we  pass  through  extensive  woods  of  hoary  old 
olive-trees,  enjoying  a  view  to  the  right  of  the  peak  of  Hagia  Var- 
vdra  (4000  ft.),  and  crossing  several  water- courses.  By  the  sea  to 
our  left  lies  the  village  of  Argili.  In  3  hrs.  we  reach  the  beauti- 
fully-situated KyparUsla  (p.  393). 
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47.  Excursion  to  Crete. 


Stkam£B8  (comp.  the  Synopsis,  pp.  xviua-f).  AuthHan  Lloyd.  Thessalian 
Lines  A  or  B  every  Tues.  at  3  or  6  p.m.  from  Kalamata  for  Canea  (Wed. 
from  8  or  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.),  Rethymno  (Wed.  6-11  p.m.),  Candia  (Thurs. 
8  a.m.-l  p.m.)  and  the  Piraeus,  arriving  on  (Frid.  11  a.m.);  returning  from 
the  Pireeus  every  second  Frid.  at  1  p.m.,  reaching  Can^a  in  18  hrs.  and 
proceeding  thence  via  Rethymno,  Canea,  and  Santi  Quaranta.  —  ^avigoHoM 
Generate  Italiana.  From  Catania  to  Canea  every  Wed.  at  1  p.m.  in  AH  hrs.  \ 
from  the  Pirceus  every  Frid.  at  2  p.m.  in  15^4  hrs.  (fares  from  the  Pireens 
26  fr.  40, 20  fr.  65  c,  including  provisions).  —  Metsageries  Afaritimee.  Steamer 
leaving  the  Pireeus  every  Ath  Frid.  at  6  p.m.  reaches  Souda  Bay  on  Sat.  at 
10  a.m.  (going  on  thence  to  Marseilles).  From  Harseilles  every  4th  Sat.  at 
4  p.m.,  reaching  Souda  Bay  on  Wed.  at  8  p.m.  (going  on  thence  to  the  Piraeus, 
Constantinople,  and  Batoum).  —  Greek  Steamers.  MacDowall  &  Barbow^  every 
Tues.  at  noon  from  the  Pirseus  via  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  and  Melos,  to  Canea, 
Rethymno,  and  Candia  (fares  from  the  Piraeus  to  Canea  15  fr.,  10  fr.).  — 
Ooiidis^  every  Wed.  at  noon  from  the  Pireeus  direct  to  Candia,  Rethymno,  and 
Canea;  every  alternate  Sat.  at  noon  to  Canea,  Rethymno,  and  Candia.  — 
Pantaleon^  weekly  to  Canea,  Rethymno,  and  Candia.  —  Kourttes,  every  Wed. 
at  noon  to  Canea,  Rethymno,  and  Candia  —  Ghatzigregorakes,  every  Tues. 
at  noon  to  Canea,  Rethymno,  Candia,  and  eight  other  ports  in  Crete. 

MoNBT.  Crete  has  a  coinage  of  its  own,  consisting  of  drachmes  in 
silver,  20,  10,  and  5  lepta-pieees  in  nickel,  and  copper  coins.  These  are 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  Greek  silver  coinage,  i.e.  to  francs  and  centimes. 
The  Cretan  drachme  thus  =  1  fr.  =  1^4  Greek  paper -drachmej  40  Cretan 
lepta  =  ca.  70  Greek  lepta.  The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  the  Latin  Monetary 
Union  are  current  in  the  island*,  the  20  franc  piece  (Louis-d'or,  known  as 
*Loios')  being  equal  to  20  Cretan  drachmes.  Greek  paper-drachmes  and  lepta 
are  received  by  money-changers  at  the  rate  indicated  above;  in  ordinary 
transactions  they  are  frequently  accepted  only  as  equal  in  value  to  half  the 
corresponding  Cretan  coins.  The  Turkish  medjid  is  equivalent  to  4  dr.  20 1. 
in  Cretan  money. 

Crete  (in  Greek  Krete,  Turk.  Kiridj  Ital.  Candia)  is  the  largest 
island  (3330  sq.  M.)  in  the  Mediterranean  but  two,  with  a  total 
length  from  E.  to  W.  of  160  M.,  and  a  breadth  varying  from  71/2 
to  35  M.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  entire  length  by  a  mountain- 
range  of  dark  limestone,  forming  four  principal  groups  connected 
by  lower  ridges.  In  the  W.  rises  the  Aspra  Founa  (highest  summit, 
Hagii  Theodori,  7905  ft.},  also  known  as  the  MadaraBS  or  Sphakiote 
Mountains,  the  Leuka  Ore  of  antiquity ;  near  the  middle  are  the 
Psiloriti  Mountains  (Stavros,  8065  ft.),  known  to  the  ancients  as 
Ida;  and  to  the  E.  are  the  Lasithi  Mountains  (Aphenti  Ohristos, 
7165  ft.)  and  the  8itia  Mountains  (Aphenti  Vouno  or  Aphenti 
Kavousi,  4850  ft.),  both  included  under  the  ancient  name  of  Dikte. 
The  spurs  of  these  groups  enclose  many  mountain-Yalleys  and  form 
numerous  peninsulas,  especially  on  the  N.  coast.  Of  the  natural 
harbours  Souda  Bay  (p.  409)  alone  is  adapted  to  modem  require- 
ments. The  harbours  of  Canea,  Candia,  and  Rethymno  had  to  he 
artificially  deepened  even  in  antiquity  and  protected  by  moles. 

Two-thirds  of  the  island  is  a  barren  stony  waste,  off  which  the 
winter-rains  drain  at  once  In  headlong  torrents  to  the  sea.  The  once 
famous  Cretan  forests  of  cypresses  and  cedars  have  vanished,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  remnants  In  some  of  the  inaccessihle  mountain- 
regions.  Arahle  land  proper  is  found  only  in  thQ  fertile  plain  of 
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Messara  (37  M.  long  by  9-12  M.  broad),  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ida,  the 
ancient  district  of  Gortyn,  watered  by  the  Mitropoli  Potamos;  in  the 
hilly  lands  behind  Canea,  Rethymno,  and  Candia,  the  three  chief 
towns  of  the  N.  coast;  In  the  country  oyerlooking  the  Bay  of  Kisamos ; 
and  in  the  Isthmus  of  Hierapetra.  Agriculture  and  cattle-reaiing, 
however,  are  almost  the  sole  industries  of  the  inhabitants.  Even 
in  antiquity  the  island  raised  scarcely  enough  grain  for  its  own 
consumption,  but  olive-trees  flourish,  and  olive-oil  and  soap  made 
of  olive-oil  are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  Next  in  Importance  is 
the  cultivation  of  currants ;  while  wine-growing,  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity but  neglected  under  the  Turkish  regime.  Is  again  on  the  in- 
crease. In  1903  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was  439, 000^,  of  the 
imports  580,000^ 

HisTOET.  Equidistant  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  possessed  of 
an  irregular  coast-line  that  offered  excellent  harbours  for  the  small  ships 
of  antiquity,  Crete  early  attracted  settlers  from  the  three  continents  of  the 
ancient  world.  The  Eteokretet^  who  with  the  Pelasgi^  were  the  earliest  in^ 
habitants,  originally  settled  about  the  centre  of  the  island.  Tbey  seem  to 
have  been  a  tribe  from  Asia  Minor,  allied  to  the  Phrygians,  and  brought 
with  them  from  Asia  the  name  of  Mt.  Ida  and  the  worship  of  Rhea  and 
of  Zeus.  According  to  later  myths  Zeus  was  bom  in  Crete  on  the  Dikte, 
was  nursed  in  infancy  by  the  nymphs  and  Curetes  on  Mt.  Ida,  and  was 
buried  on  the  lukta,  in  the  district  of  Knossos.  The  Eteokretes  maintained 
themselves  until  a  late  period  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Preesos,  situated  in 
the  Sitia  Mts.,  in  the  £.  of  the  island.  In  the  W.  dwelt  the  Kpdones.  a  tribe 
which  also  was  probably  not  of  Greek  origin,  though  in  the  historical 
period  it  was  completely  Hellenized.  For  Crete,  like  the  small  islands  of 
the  ^gean  Sea,  was  exposed  to  a  stream  of  Hellenic  colonists  —  Ackaeeuu 
first  and  then  Dorians  who  finally  obtained  the  supremacy,  so  that  their 
dialect  became  universal  throughout  the  island,  as  is  proved  from  the 
evidence  of  inscriptions. 

The  prosperity  of  Crete  at  an  early  period  is  mirrored  in  the  myths  of 
Kinff  Minot^  a  son  of  Zeus,  who  resided  at  Knossos  and  thence  extended 
his  sway  over  the  entire  island  and  over  the  iEgean  Sea  as  far  as  the 
coasts  of  Asia.  His  decrees  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancient  laws  of  the 
Hellenes.  Excavations  at  Knossos  and  Pheestos  have  proved  that  Crete,  if 
not  exactly  the  cradle  of  ^Myceneean^  civilisation,  was  at  least  one  of  its 
chief  centres. 

The  configuration  of  Crete,  however, with  its  numerous  detached  mountain- 
valleys,  encouraged  the  independent  development  of  separate  communities. 
Homer  siogs  of  tbe  hundred  cities  of  Crete,  and  throughout  antiquity  the 
island  contained  a  namber  of  independent  and  mutually  hostile  city-stiates, 
none  of  which  ever  rose  to  general  supremacy  except  Knossos  and  Gortyn 
for  a  time.  In  the  W.  part  of  the  island  the  most  important  town  was 
Kydonia  (on  the  site  of  the  modern  Canea),  whose  alliance  gave  the  suprem- 
acy to  whichever  of  the  two  chief  cities  happened  temporarily  to  secure 
it.  To  the  E.  of  Kydonia  lay  Aptera  (p.  410),  on  Souda  Bay,  while  N.W. 
Crete  was  subject  to  P/ialatarna  and  Polprrhinia.  The  two  capitals  of  the 
island  were  situated  in  central  Crete :  Knossos  (p.  412),  3  M.  from  the  N. 
coast  on  which  lay  its  sea-port  Herakleion.  and  Qortyn  (p.  416),  in  the  most 
fertile  plain  in  Crete  at  the  S.E.  base  of  Mt.  Ida.  Phaestos  was  situated 
on  the  W.  verge  of  the  same  plain.  The  Spartan  town  of  Lyktos  or  Lyttos 
lay  at  the  X.W.  base  of  the  Lasithi  Mts.,  to  the  S.  of  its  port  CtursonesoSj 
on  the  Bay  of  Malia  ^  dependent  upon  it  was  Lato^  whose  very  ancient  (but 
post-Mycensean)  acropolis,  the  modem  PalSBOkastro  Qoulas,  is  now  being 
excavated  near  Kritsa,  on  the  Bay  of  Mirabello.  To  the  W.  of  Knossos, 
on  the  upper  course  of  the  Mylopotamos.  stood  Axos  (p.  410);  farther  to 
the  W.,  commanding  the  .lower  course  of  that  river,  were  Blmthema  (tbe 
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modem  Lefterna,  near  PrinUs)  and  the  sea-port  BhUhymna  (p.  410),  The 
greater  part  of  the  E.  peninsula  of  Crete  was  subject  to  H'erapytna  (now 
Hier^petra),  which  lay  on  the  S.  coast  at  the  narrowest  part  of  Uie  island; 
and  at  a  later  period  this  town  also  acquired  the  territory  of  Praetos  (the 
modern  PrasoUs,  recently  partly  excavated),  which  lay  near  the  source  of 
the  Didymi  streamlet,  about  27?  l^rs.  above  its  seaport  of  £teia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  Bay  of  Sitia. 

One  result  of  this  subdivision  was  that  Crete  played  no  prominent  part 
in  Qreek  history.  Q.  Metellus  Greticus  conquered  the  island  in  66  B.C., 
after  a  campaign  of  three  years.  Under  Augustus  it  formed  a  province 
along  with  the  territory  of  Cyrene^  but  Constantine  granted  it  a  ruler  of 
its  own.  In  395  Crete  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Eastern  Roman 
Empire,  and  in  828  it  was  captured  by  the  Saracens,  who  had  made  many 
piratical  descents  upon  it  in  the  two  previous  centuries.  Beconquered  by 
the  Byzantine  general  Nikephoros  Phokas,  Crete  fell  to  Boniface  de  Mont- 
ferrat  at  the  4ih  Crusade.  Boniface  sold  it  in  1204  to  the  Venetians  who 
strongly  fortified  it  and  maintained  it  for  four  hundred  years  against  all 
attacks  from  without  or  within.  In  1645  the  Turks  invested  Canea  and 
captured  it  after  a  siege  of  two  months^  Candia  fell  in  1699,  and  soon 
afterwards  the  Turks  were  masters  of  all  the  sea-ports  of  the  Venetians. 
During  the  19th  cent,  the  Cretans  rose  in  frequent  rebellions  £^ainst  the 
Turks,  the  most  active  insurgents  being  the  Sphakiotes,  whose  villages  lay 
among  the  inaccessible  mountains  of  the  west.  The  rebellion  that  broke 
out  in  1821,  at  the  same  time  as  the  Greek  war  of  liberation,  was  sup- 
pressed by  Mehemet  AH  of  E«ypt.  Renewed  risings  in  1868  and  1866-69 
obtained  for  Crete  a  certain  measure  of  independence  ^  but  as  the  promised 
reforms  were  not  carried  out,  the  Cretans  again  rose  in  rebellion  in  1896 
and  1897  and  proclaimed  their  adhesion  to  Greece.  On  the  interposition  of 
the  European  powers  in  1898  a  compromise  was  effected,  in  terms  of  which 
Crete  still  remains  under  the  suzerainty  of  the  Porte,  but  is  governed  by 
an  independent  High  Commissioner,  guaranteed  by  the  four  protecting  powers 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Russia.  The  present  high  commissioner 
is  Prince  George,  second  son  of  the  King  of  Greece.  Since  then  the  island 
has  attained  a  state  of  tranquillity  and  order  comparatively  quickly.  New 
roads  are  in  course  of  construction  and  the  education  of  the  people  is  pro* 
gressi^.  The  population  is  310,360,  of  whom  35,000  are  Mohammedans  (in 
1881,  1*79,160,  of  whom  a  fourth  were  Mohammedans). 

Canea.  —  HdTEL  d'Angletbrbs  (formerly  Bristol),  pens.  12  fr.,  wine 
extra.  —  British  Consul- General,  E*m4  W.  Hotoard;  vice-consul,  Oerald  C. 
Latcella.  —  Keeper  of  the  Antiquities,  8t^h.  E.  Xanthoudides. 

Canea,  Greek  Chania,  the  capital  of  Crete,  has  a  population  of 
24,537.  Its  low  whitewashed  houses,  commanded  by  several  minarets, 
cluster  round  the  harbour,  which  is  protected  on  the  left  by  a  long 
mole,  with  a  lighthouse  at  the  end.  The  fortifications,  which  form 
a  square  around  the  town,  the  citadel  at  the  harbour,  and  the  fort 
to  the  right,  date  from  the  Venetian  period.  The  residence  of  Prince 
George  is  in  the  suhurb  of  ChalSpa,  1/2  M.  to  the  E.,  where  also  are 
the  consulates.  The  handsome  building  between  Canea  and  Chalepa 
is  the  seat  of  government. 

In  antiquity  this  was  the  site  of  Kydonia  (p.  403),  which  thus  differed 
from  the  other  larger  ancient  towns  in  being  situated  immediately  on  the  sea. 
Owing  to  its  excellent  harbour  the  town  was  increased  by  a  Samian  colony. 
It  was  captured  by  the  ^giaetans  and  besieged  in  vain  by  the  Athenians  in 
429  B  C.    The  Turks  wrested  it  from  the  Venetians  in  1645. 

To  the  E.  of  Canea  extends  a  fertile  plain,  across  which  a  carriage- 
road  leads  to  (41/2  M.)  Souda  Bay,  the  solitary  large  harbou'* 
(8V2  sq.  M.)  in  Crete  that  offers  protection  to  a  fleet  in  all  weatheri 
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Along  its  S.  coast  runs  the  road  to  Bethymno  (1  clay's  ride),  Tia 
Touala  and  the  ruins  of  Aptera^  now  called  Palaedkastro,  situated 
on  an  ahrupt  rocky  eminence  opposite  the  islet  of  Souda.  —  The 
steamers  from  Canea  to  (ca.  3^2  ^^b-)  Bethymno  double  the  broad 
cape  of  Akroteri  (the  Kyamon  of  the  ancients),  that  separates  the 
Bay  of  Canea  from  Souda  Bay,  steam  across  the  mouth  of  the  latter, 
and  entering  the  wide  Oulf  of  Armt/ro,  anchor  off  the  little  town. 

Bethymno  (Brit,  vice-consul,  Teodoro  A.  THfilli),  with  9311 
inhab.,  is  built  upon  a  little  promontory  near  the  middle  of  the  bay. 
No  remains  exist  of  Rhithymna^  the  ancient  town  that  occupied  the 
same  site.  —  The  road  to  Candia  (2  days'  ride)  leads  to  the  E., 
crossing  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Ida.  The  night  is  spent  at  the  village  of 
Axos  (1870  ft.),  to  the  E.  of  which  are  remains  of  the  Cyclopean 
walls  of  the  ancient  Axos^  or  at  the  village  oiAnogia  (3000  inhab.), 
whence  a  visit  may  be  made  to  the  Grotto  of  Zeus  (p.  415).  Farther 
on  the  road  passes  Oonies^  Tylisso,  and  GMsi, —  The  steamers  from 
Bethymno  skirt  the  N.  coast,  steer  between  the  island  of  Standia 
(the  ancient  Dia)  and  Cape  Dia  (the  ancient  Dion),  enter  the  Bay 
of  Candia,  and  in  about  41/2  hrs.  anchor  in  the  roads  off  Candia. 

Candia.  —  Hotels.  Hotel  Cnos6os,  a  new  building  at  the  landing- 
place,  pens.  6-10  fr.,  with  restaurant,  bargaining  advisable;  Hotel  BoidAs, 
pens.  10  fr.  incl.  wine;  HdTEL  db  Lostdbbs^  H6tel  d'Anolrterre ;  these  tbree 
In  side-street«  near  the  main  square.  —  Eating  Houses :  Reitaurant  cTAth^MS, 
ddj.  2,  D.  2V2  fr.  5  Estiatorion  tes  Avionomias,  in  the  main  square. ,— -  Money 
Changers  (p.  407)  and  Shops  in  the  principal  street.  —  Goods-agent,  Bich, 
O.  Kriiger  (information  of  every  kind).  —  British  Vice-Consul,  W.  E.  Lawton.  — 
Office  of  the  Austrian  Lloyd,  to  the  right  at  the  landing-place.  —  Keeper 
of  the  Antiquities,  Jos.  ChatHdaU*. 

Candia  (22,774  inhab.),  now  named  by  the  Greets  Herdkleion 
(formerly  MegaWkastron)^  the  seat  of  the  Metropolitan  of  Crete,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  Saracens  on  the  site  of  Heraklelon,  the 
sea-port  of  Knossos.  The  fortifications  were  built  by  the  Venetians, 
and  here  the  Venetian  admiral  Francesco  Morosini  bravely  defended 
himself  for  three  years  until  he  was  forced  to  capitulate  in  1669. 

From  the  steamer  we  row  through  the  small  fortified  harbour. 
On  reaching  the  landing-place  we  proceed  200  paces  to  the  right, 
and  then  ascend  the  main  street  for  about  600  paces  to  the  left, 
noticing  many  traces  left  by  the  last  rebellion.  We  pass  also  a 
handsome  Venetian  palace.  The  principal  square,  which  we  now 
reach,  is  embellished  with  the  Morosini  Fountain,  with  its  four 
lions,  a  work  of  Venetian  sculptors.  Continuing  in  the  same  direction 
for  200  paces,  through  a  street  of  shops  resembling  a  bazaar,  we  then 
turn  to  the  left  and  in  60  paces  more  reach  the  DidaskaZeion  (normal 
school),  at  the  E.  end  of  the  town,  with  the  Museum. 

The  ♦Museum  contains  a  rich  collection  of  objects  found  at 
Knossos  (p.  412),  Phaestos  (p.  417),  and  the  Grotto  of  Zeus  (p.  415), 
illustrating  the  peculiar  development  of  art  in  Crete  at  its  zenith. 

Ground  Floor.  Draped  female  statue,  an  original  Greek  work  of  the 
fint  half  of  the  5th  cent.  B.O.,  reminiscent  both  in  type  and  style  of  the 
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pediment-figures  from  the  temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Torso  of  Apollo 
Citharoedus,  accompanied  by  a  swan,  a  type  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Headless 
equestrian  figure,  with  richly  adorned  armour  (Pallas  standing  on  the  she- 
wolf  with  the  Roman  twins,  flanked  by  two  goddesses  of  victory).  —  Uppee 
Flock.  Room  I.  Cabinet  i  contains  votive  objects  (batlle-axes,  swords, 
daggers,  figures  of  animals)  from  the  Diktsean  Grotto  (p.  416).  Inis  grotto 
was  the  most  ancient  shrine  in  Crete  of  the  cult  of  Zeus,  who  was  worship- 
ped here  both  during  the  'pre-Mycencean'  period,  and  during  the  'Mycenflean' 
period  itself,  until  the  immigration  of  the  Dorians  transferred  the  cult  to 
the  Idean  Grotto  (p.  415).  Cab,  2  and  3 :  Small  votive  objects  from  the  Idean 
Grotto,  a  shrine  at  which  the  worship  of  Zeus  is  proved  to  have  flourished 
from  the  close  of  the  Hycensean  period  until  Roman  time^.  Cab.  5  d:  6: 
*Votive  shields  from  the  Idean  Grotto,  bearing  designs  showing  the  influence 
of  the  Assyrian  style.  Cab.  8 :  Miscellaneous  objects  found  in  ancient  houses 
in  the  province  of  Hierapytna.  On  the  wall  opposite  the  windows :  Two 
Eteokretic  inscripiions  from  Praesos,  not  yet  deciphered.  Tomb-relief  of  a 
youth,  of  the  end  of  the  5th  or  beginning  of  the  4th  cent.  B.C.  Upper  part 
of  an  extremely  archaic  limestone  statue,  found  at  Elevtherce  near  Rethymno, 
obviously  related  to  the  ancient  school  of  the  Dsedalides;  the  drapery  is 
studded  with  rosettes  in  low  relief  and  was  originally  richly  painted.  *Head 
of  Apollo,  from  the  temple  of  Apollo  Pythios  at  Gortyn  (p.  416).  apparently 
executed  m  the  last  quarter  of  the  5th  cent.  B.C.  and  perhaps  belonging  to 
the  cult-statue  of  the  temple. 

The  Next  Room  is  mainly  devoted  to  articles  of  the  pre-Hellenic  period 
in  Crete,  chiefly  from  the  palaces  at  Knossos  and  Pheestos.  It  is,  however, 
not  yet  finally  arranged  and  many  of  the  antiquities,  especially  those  most 
recently  discovered  at  Pheestos,  are  still  in  the  store-rooms.  The  earliest 
phases  through  which  Cretan  art  passed  are  illustrated  most  distinctly  by 
the  pottery.  The  most  primitive  specimens  are  the  crude  vessels,  made 
without  the  use  of  the  potter' s  wheel,  and  apparently  dating  from  the  neolithic 
period.  The  following  stage,  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  Mycenaean, 
is  illustrated  by  the  so-called  Kamarees  vases,  with  delicate  dull  painting  in 
white  and  red.  The  'Myceneean'  vases  exhibit  brilliant  glaze-painting  and 
a  large  variety  of  ornamental  motives  borrowed  from  plants  and  from 
marine  fauna.  Among  the  mural  paintings  from  the  Myceneean  palace  of 
Knossos  special  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  juggler  playing  with  a  bull, 
accompanied  by  two  women,  and  to  the  fragment  repreJ'enting  a  procession, 
with  the  well-preserved  figure  of  a  youth  carrying  a  funnel-shaped  vase; 
also  the  dolphins  and  fish.  Ivory-carvings:  Flying  fish:  *Juggler  taming 
a  bull,  delicately  realistic  in  character  (the  bull  was  found  in  fragments).  — 
Coloured  fayence :  *Two  figures  of  a  goddess  with  serpents  in  her  hand, 
clad  in  the  bell-shaped  flounced  robe  and  open  corsage  that  was  worn  in 
ti^e  ^Mycenaean'  period ;  two  votive-robes  in  the  same  style ;  group  of  a  cow 
and  calf  5  group  of  a  goat  and  kid.  • —  An  artistically  maae  draught-board 
(or  lid  of  a  chest?)  of  painted  stucco,  adorned  with  coloured  glass  paste, 
little  squares  of  alabaster,  and  strips  of  thin  gold  should  be  noticed.  —  An 
Egyptian  seated  statue  of  diorite,  with  an  inscription  referring  it  to  the 
12th  Dynasty,  throws  important  light  on  the  date  of  the  palace  at  Knossos.  — 
In  this  room  are  also  moulds  for  gold  ornaments,  cut  gems,  and  terracotta 
tablets  covered  with  ideographic  inscriptions  of  the  Mycenaean  period,  still 
awaitiag  deciphering. 

Among  the  objects  brought  to  light  by  the  excavations  at  Pheestos  are 
sarcophagi  of  the  Mycensean  period,  from  the  size  of  which  it  may  be  con- 
cluded that  the  deceased  were  buried  in  a  crouching  attitude.  On  one  of 
them  are  painted  religious  scenes,  including  the  sacrifice  of  a  bull.  A  vase 
of  steatite,  found  in  the  small  palace  at  Hagia  Triada  (p.  417),  is  embellished 
with  reliefs  apparently  representing  a  harvest-home  procession. 

A  Visit  to  Knossos  takes  half  a  day  (carriage  in  26  min. ;  horse 
3-4  Cretan  dr.).   Quitting  Oandia  "by  its  S.  gate  we  follow  a  good 
road  passing  Turkish  cemeteries  and  traversing  undulating  culti 
vated  lands.   In  less  than  an  hour  we  reach  the  site  ot^—      , 
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KnoBBOB,  extending  between  the  ruined  Turkish  country-houses 
of  Phortetsa  and  the  ravine  of  the  Katsabas  (the  ancient  Kaeratos). 
The  royal  palace,  excavated  here  since  1898  by  Mr  Arthur  Evans  f, 
is  a  most  important  monument  of  Mycenaean  civilization. 

KnossoSy  originally  named  K  aerates  like  the  river,  was  founded,  according 
to  the  myth,  by  the  wise  King  Minos,  who  thence  extended  his  power  over 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  Sea,  and  sent  hostile  expeditions  to  Asia  Minor, 
Attica,  Egypt,  and  Sicily.  Even  after  the  immigration  of  the  Greeks  Eiiossos 
continued  to  hold  the  lead  among  the  cities  of  Crete,  but  in  the  Hellenistic 
period  it  was  out-distanced  by  Gortyn.  After  the  Roman  conquest  it  received 
a  colony  of  veterans,   and  it  existed  at  least  until  the  3rd  cent,  of  our  era. 

Passing  some  unimportant  Roman  ruins,  iacluding  the  remains 
of  a  theatre,  we  proceed  to  the  S.  to  the  flat  round  hill  in  which  the 
palace  lies,  nearly  in  the  angle  formed  by  the  Kseratos  and  a  small 
tributary. 

The  *Palace  of  Knossos  fell  a  victim  to  the  flames  at  the  zenith 
of  the  Mycenaean  period  and  was  never  rebuilt.  Unlike  the  castles  of 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  it  was  an  ornamental  building,  and  was  erected 
on  a  site  that  had  previously  been  inhabited,  as  is  proved  by  the 
discovery  beneath  It  of  early  Mycenaean  remains  and  of  a  still  older 
layer  of  the  Stone  Age  (p.  411).  The  palace  includes  a  W.  half, 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  a  spacious  court,  and  an  E.  half,  descending 
the  slope  towards  the  Kaeratos  in  terraces.  Between  these  lies  a  large 
central  court. 

We  first  visit  theW,  Half,  entering  from  theN.  a  Corridor  (PI.  1) 
about  10  ft.  wide  that  stretches  to  the  S.  in  the  interior  for  about 
230  ft.  Off  this  corridor  open  on  the  right  long  and  narrow  Store 
Rooms,  in  the  floor  of  which  are  still  seen  the  large  terracotta  storage- 
vases  (pithoi)  and  chests.  The  latter  are  strengthened  with  lead 
and  were  closed  with  lids  of  stone.  In  the  corridor  we  observe  the 
pyramidal  torch-holders  and  the  incised  marks  on  the  walls,  in- 
cluding squares,  stars,  and  the  frequently  recurring  double  axe, 
which  was  perhaps  a  symbol  of  the  supreme  deity  (comp.  p.  416). 
At  the  S.  end  of  the  corridor,  to  the  E.,  is  a  small  AltatrCourt 
(PI.  2),  whence  the  large  South  Propylaeum  (PI.  3)  leads  to  a  terrace 
on  the  S.  At  the  end  of  the  terrace,  to  the  right,  we  reach  the 
Corridor  of  the  Procession  (PL  4)  on  the  "W.  side  of  the  palace,  so- 
called  from  the  mural  paintings  now  in  the  museum  at  Candia 
(p.  411),  at  the  N.  end  of  which  opens  the  West  Porticus  (PI.  5). 
In  the  West  Court  (PI.  6)  beyond,  through  which  a  raised  pathway 
leads,  stands  the  base  of  an  Altar  (PI,  7).  The  construction  of  the 
palace- walls  may  be  clearly  seen  here:  at  the  foot  is  a  layer  of 
stones,  projecting  like  a  bench;  above  that  are  regularly  fitted  blocks 
forming  th,e  strong  exterior  of  the  lower  part  of  the  wall,  while  the 
upper  part  is  built  of  smaller  stones  and  mud.  —  We  proceed  across 
the  court  to  the  N.  side  of  the  palace. 

f  Comp.  Mr.  Evans's  report  in  the  Annual  of  the  British  School  at 
Athens^  and  F.  Noacl^i  Homerische  Palaste  (Leipzig,  190B,  2»#  80  Pf.). 
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Opposite  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  palace  the  excavations  have  brought 
to  light  a  staircase  of  two  flights  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  with  a  plat- 
form at  the  top  and  a  paved  court  beneath.  Like  the  similar  arrangement  at 
Pheestos  (p.  416),  this  has  been  supposed  to  be  connected  with  tiers  of  seats 
for  spectators  at  festal  games  or  representations. 

Projecting  from  the  N.  side  of  the  palace  to  the  E.  of  the  long 
corridor  (PI.  1)  are  the  remains  of  some  chambers,  including  a,  Bath 
Room  (PI.  8)  and  adjoined  by  the  North  Court  (PI.  9).  Next  the 
court  are  the  foundations  of  the  structure  that  flanked  the  N.  entrance. 
About  20  yds.  to  the  N.,  beyond  a  road  coming  from  the  W.  and  on 
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the  W.  side  of  a  road  coming  from  the  N.  of  the  harbour,  is  an  ad- 
yanced  Ouard  House  (PI.  10),  opposite  which,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  road,  stands  the  large  open  North  Colonnade  (PI.  11),  where  the 
bases  of  eleven  pillars  were  found  symmetrically  arranged.  From 
the  S.  end  of  the  colonnade  a  corridor  leads  to  the  S.  to  the  spacious 
paved  Central  Court  {Vh  12),  which  is  196  ft.  from  N.  to  S.,  and  95  ft. 
from  E.  to  W. 

Near  the  N.  end  of  the  W.  side  of  this  court  are  four  doors 
between  pillars,  giving  upon  a  small  Anteroom  (PI.  13),  to  which 
four  steps  descend.  Adjoining  this  on  the  W.  is  the  so-called  Throne 
Room  (PI.  14),  round  which  run  stone  benches.    In  tl^e  centre  is 
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remarkable  stone  throne,  the  hack  of  which  is  carved  like  a  leaf, 
while  the  seat  and  front  are  hollowed  out  for  the  greater  comfort  of 
the  occupant.  The  columns  opposite  the  throne  and  the  canopy  they 
support  have  been  restored.  Behind  the  columns  is  a  raised  Basin 
(perhaps  a  bath),  lined  with  slabs  of  alabaster  and  furnished  with 
steps  to  enter  it,  but  with  no  visible  inlet  or  outlet  for  water.  Several 
similar  basins  have  been  found  elsewhere  in  the  palace.  In  a  room 
to  the  right  of  the  throne-room  we  notice  a  round  erection  with 
hollows  in  it,  which  may  have  been  an  altar.  Another  room  at  the 
back  contains  an  apparatus  for  crushing  grain,  etc.,  beside  which  is 
a  low  stone  seat.  Farther  to  the  S.  is  a  flight  of  steps  (PI.  16), 
which  probably  led  to  a  large  Megaton  on  the  first  floor,  though  no 
remains  of  the  latter  have  been  found.  —  A  little  farther  on  we 
pass  through  an  anteroom  to  two  chambers  (PI.  16),  each  of  which 
has  a  pillar  in  the  centre,  bearing  on  all  four  sides  the  above-men- 
tioned symbol  of  the  double  axe. 

We  turn  now  to  the  E.  Half  of  the  palace,  which  lies  below  the 
E.  side  of  the  great  inner  court.  In  a  chamber  here  (PI.  19)  is 
preserved  an  OU- Press.  The  broad  stone  conduit  for  the  expressed 
oil  may  be  traced  to  its  mouth  in  the  wall  of  a  Court  (PI.  20),  which 
is  adjoined  on  the  N.  by  rooms  containing  large  earthenware  vases 
(pithoi)  for  storing  the  oil.  To  the  S.  of  the  chamber  with  the  oil- 
press  passes  a  corridor,  13  ft.  high,  6V2  ft.  wide,  and  15  ft.  long, 
above  which  Mr.  Evans  found  the  lower  portion  of  a  corresponding 
corridor  on  the  first  floor,  together  with  remains  of  the  first  floor 
rooms  opening  off  its  S.  side,  which  may  still  be  seen.  To  the  W. 
is  a  Staircase  (PI.  22)  of  which  three  flights  of  steps  and  a  stone  of 
the  fourth  are  preserved ;  the  first  two  flights  led  to  the  first  floor, 
the  others  to  the  second  floor,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  great 
inner  court.  On  the  E.  the  staircase  is  adjoined  by  an  uncovered 
court,  on  which  abut  the  W.  end  of  the  corridor  and  a  room  (PI.  23) 
at  right  angles  to  the  last.  Still  farther  to  the  E.  are  another  open 
court  and  two  large  rooms  (PI.  24),  known  as  the  HaU  of  the  Double 
AxeSy  from  the  numerous  repetitions  of  the  above-mentioned  symbol. 
One  of  these  rooms  is  separated  by  two  pillars  from  an  open  court 
and  at  the  other  end  has  four  passages  between  pillars ;  the  other 
room  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  except  the  N.  by  pillars  (partly  re- 
stored), and  had,  moreover,  a  portico  outside  its  E.  and  S.  walls. 
These  are  the  only  large  reception-rooms  now  preserved  in  the 
entire  palace. 

From  the  Hall  of  the  Double  Axes  a  narrow  passage,  32  ft.  long 
and  twice  turning  at  right  angles,  leads  to  a  suite  of  small  apart- 
ments which,  from  their  arrangement  and  secluded  position,  have 
received  the  name  of  Megaron  of  the  Queen  (PI.  26).  Near  the  end, 
of  the  corridor  is  the  central  apartment,  open  on  the  S.  and  divided 
from  a  vestibule  on  the  E.  by  pillars  with  which  is  connected  a 
bench.    The  room  to  the  AV.  of  this  chamber,  with  remains  of  fres- 
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coes  of  spirals,  was  perhaps  a  Bath  Room.  A  corridor  leads  to  the 
"W.  from  the  entrance  to  the  bathroom;  at  the  point  where  it  turns 
to  the  right  is  (on  the  left)  the  entrance  to  a  room  (PI.  26)  beneath 
the  supporting- wall  of  the  great  inner  court,  with  a  couch  of  mas- 
onry in  the  S.W.  corner.  An  alcove  in  the  E.  wall  of  this  room, 
interrupting  the  corridor,  has  holes  in  the  pavement  connecting 
with  a  water- channel  below,  and  was  probably  a  latrine.  This 
channel  is  connected  v^th  a  ramified  system  of  conduits,  which  led 
off  the  rain-water  from  the  great  inner  court,  and  sent  branches 
even  into  the  upper  floors,  as  we  may  observe  in  the  alcoves  on  the 
first  floor,  to  the  S.  of  the  room  which  has  preserved  its  pavement 
and  stone  bench  (above  PI.  26). 

Below  the  S.E.  angle  of  the  great  inner  court  lies  a  complexus 
of  small  apartments  (PI.  27),  intersected  from  E.  to  W.  by  a  double 
passage.  A  flight  of  steps  descends  on  the  left  side  of  the  passage 
to  a  Bath.  Farther  on,  on  the  right  side  of  the  passage,  was  dis- 
covered a  small  room,  only  6  ft.  square,  identified  as  a  Chapel.  Here 
on  an  eminence  by  the  rear-wall  stand  two  altar-tops  in  the  shape 
of  a  bulVs  horns,  beside  which  are  two  female  images  ending  in 
round  bases,  and  two  worshippers  —  all  barely  a  span  high  and 
constructed  of  painted  terracotta  in  the  most  primitive  style.  In 
front,  a  little  lower,  is  a  tripod,  and  farther  forward  some  ordinary 
vases.  The  symbol  of  the  horns,  a  double  axe  of  steatite  found 
beside  it,  and  the  dove  on  the  head  of  one  of  the  images,  indicate 
the  deities  that  were  worshipped  in  the  palace  of  Knossos. 

Around  the  palace  remains  of  the  dependent  town  have  been 
discovered. 

Dsedalos  is  said  to  have  constructed  the  Labyrinth,  as  an  abode  for 
the  Minotaur,  near  the  palace  of  Hinos.  It  has  usually  been  assumed 
that  the  myth  was  connected  with  one  of  the  extensive  caverns  on  the 
limestone  mountains  of  Crete  (comp.  p.  416).  Evansj  however,  advocates 
the  view  that  the  labyrinth  is  to  be  identified  with  the  palace  itself, 
with  its  innumerable  corridors  and  rooms,  its  cult  of  the  double  axe 
(the  Lydian  for  *double  axe'  is  'labrys'),  and  its  many  paintings  of  bulls. 

The  other  Exouksions  prom  Candia  all  involve  a  great  ex- 
penditure of  time,  long  and  fatiguing  rides,  and  dependence  on 
private  hospitality,  and  are  of  little  importance  except  for  archaeo- 
logists. Horse  or  mule  5  fr.  per  day  (including  fodder).  Kon- 
stantinos  (called  Kosta)  of  Candia  (2fr.  daily)  may  be  recommended 
as  a  guide. 

To  the  Grotto  of  Zkus  on  Mt.  Ida,  3-4  days.  From  Candia  to  Anogia^ 
see  p.  410.  From  Anogia  a  fatiguing  ascent  of  6  hrs.  (riding  practicable! 
up  the  £.  slope  of  the  principal  peak  of  Ida  brings  us  to  the  Kampos  tes 
Jiidas^  an  elevated  plateau,  the  name  of  which  preserves  the  ancient  name 
of  the  mountain.  The  plateau,  2-2V2  M.  in  length  from  E.  to  W.  and 
watered  by  several  springs,  is  inhabited  in  summer  by  herdsmen  whose 
night-shelter  we  may  share.  The  Grotto  of  Zeus  (ca.  5050  ft.)  is  situated 
about  500  ft.  above  the  W.  end  of  the  plateau,  on  the  side  of  Mt.  Ida, 
where  the  path  to  the  summit  ascends.  The  entrance,  beneath  a  rocky 
precipice,  faces  the  E.  The  foot  of  the  cliff  projecting  on  the  left  has 
been  hewn  Into  the  form  of  a  large  quadrangular  altar,  16  ft.  long  by 
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7  ft.  broad.  The  interior  of  the  rave  consists  of  a  lofty  main  chamber 
about  100  ft.  in  diameter  and  a  low  inner  passage  about  100  ft.  in  length. 
Excavations  in  and  beside  the  cavern  have  identified  it  as  the  Qrotto 
where  the  infant  Zeus  was  nursed  by  the  nymphs  and  Curetes,  which 
was  highly  venerated  even  in  Roman  times,  liumerous  votive  offerings 
and  fragments  in  terracotta  and  bronze  have  been  unearthed,  the  earliest 
examples  dating  from  the  archaic  period  and  standing  in  close  relationship 
with  the  bronzes  discovered  at  Olympia. 

The  DiKTAAN  Grotto  of  Zeds,  mythically  connected  with  the  birth 
of  the  god,  is  situated  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  main  summit  of  the  Lasithi 
Mts.,  above  the  village  of  Ptychrd,  which  lies  rather  more  than  a  day's 
ride  from  Gandia.  The  interior  of  the  cavern  has  recently  been  carefully 
examined.  The  upper  cave  is  connected  by  a  shaft,  about  144  ft.  long, 
with  a  subterranem  stalactite-grotto,  the  adyton  proper.  Numerous  votive- 
offerings  were  found  here,  dating  from  the  Myceneean  and  the  ensuing 
geometric  periods,  and  including  small  double-axes  of  bronze. 

From  Candia  to  Haoii  Deka  (Gortyn),  Vori  (Phaettos^  Hagia  Triada)y 
AND  BACK  TO  Candia,  OR  TO  Rbtuymno  (3-4  days'  ride;  guide  indispensable; 
rugs  and  provisions  should  be  taken).  Starting  from  the  W.  gate  of  Candia 
and  leaving  the  road  to  Rethymno  and  that  to  Hagios  Myron  (another  more 
picturesque,  but  longer  and  more  fatiguing  route  to  Hag.  Varvara)  to  the 
right,  we  ascend  the  valley  of  the  Xeropotamos  to  (10  H.;  8  hrs/  ride) 
Daphnaea  (several  caf^s),  a  lai^e  village,  picturesquely  situated  opposite  the 
acropolis  of  Rhauko*  (near  Hag.  Myron).  The  road  descends,  past  the  village 
of  Venerato  (oh  the  left),  crosses  the  Platpperamas  by  the  bridge  of  Eugeniki, 
and  ascends  rapidly  to  (I6V2M.  •,  2  hrs.  from  Daphnees)  Hagia  Varvara  (simple 
rfmts.  in  several  caf^s),  a  high-lying  little  village,  whence  the  acropolis 
of  Prinias  (IV2  hr.  to  the  N.W.)  may  be  visited.  Beyond  Hagia  Varvara  we 
.loin  the  route  via  Hagios  Myron  mentioned  above,  and  as  end  again,  reach- 
ing the  highe<tt  point  of  our  road  near  Vouroulitis,  where  a  magnificent  view 
is  disclosed  of  the  Psiloritis  Mts.  to  the  N.W.  and  of  the  Bay  of  Messara 
with  the  Paximadia  islands  to  the  W.  We  descend  by  a  rocky  gorge  to 
(23V2M.',  2-2V2hrs.  from  Hag.  Varvara)  Hagii  Deka  (quarters  at  the  house 
of  M.  llidkis,  who  acts  also  as  guide  to  the  ruins),  a  considerable  village 
and  the  seat  of  a  Greek  bishop,  where  there  is  also  a  small  collection  of 
sculptures.  On  this  ppot,  at  the  S.  base  of  Mt*  Ida,  and  on  the  Lethaeos 
(the  modern  MUropcli-Potamos,  see  below)  which  watered  the  fertile  plain  of 
Messara,  stood  Oortyn,  the  rival  of  Knossos  (p.  412).  The  lower  town,  the 
ruins  of  which  lie  between  Hagii  Deka  and  Mitropoli  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river,  had  a  circuit  of  50  stadia.  Ptolemeeos  Philopator  began  to  en- 
close it  by  a  wall,  which  was  never  finished.  The  Acropolis  was  situated 
on  the  narrow  and  steep  mountain-spur,  on  the  right,  now  called  the  Hill 
of  Hagios  Joannes.  A  number  of  comparatively  late  structures  have  been 
discovered,  including  a  TJieatre^  on  the  S.E.  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  an 
Amphitheatre,  in  the  S.E.  portion  of  the  town,  an  Aqueduciy  a  Bath^  etc. ; 
but  the  excavations  of  Sig.  Fed.  Halbherr  have  brought  to  light  several 
important  edifices  of  the  ancient  city  also.  Among  the  latter  the  most 
notable  are  the  ruins  of  the  Tanple  of  Apollo  Pythios^  after  which  the  central 
part  of  the  city  was  named ;  and  a  building  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream, 
converted  by  the  Romans  into  a  Theatre,  on  the  wall  of  which  were  in- 
scribed the  municipal  laws  of  Gortyn,   dating  from  the  archaic  period. 

The  road  from  Hagii  Deka  to  Vori  (8V2  M.)  parses  via  (2  M.)  Ambeloutot. 
near  which  is  the  so-called  Labyrinth  (comp.  p.  415).  in  reality  the  ancient 
quarry,  worked  like  a  mine  with  many  ramifications,  which  furnished 
building  material  for  the  city.  We  then  proceed  via  (5V2  M.)  Myraet  to 
(8V2  M.)  Vori  (food  and  lodgings  procurable),  the  ancient  Vorrftoty  where 
visitors  to  Phsestos  usually  spend  the  night. 

The  ruins  of  Fhasstoa  lie  about  1  hr.  to.  the  8.  of  Vori  and  2  hrs. 
from  the  Bay  of  Messara,  on  the  E.  outlier  of  the  chain  of  hills  bounding 
the  plain  of  Messara  on  the  W.,  and  above  the  left  bank  of  the  MiiropoK- 
Potamoi,  or  Hieropolamos,  the  lower  course  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
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known  aa  Eleklra  in  antiquity.  On  a  plateau  a  little  to  the  E.  of  the  ruined 
chapel  of  Hagii  Photini^  8ig.  Halbherr  (see  above)  discovered  a  large  and 
elaborately  arranged  MrcENiCAN  Palace,  resembling  the  palace  at  Knossos 
and  like  it,  distinguished  for  its  regular,  rectangular  ground-plan.  The 
walls  etill  stand  to  the  height  of  8-10  ft. ;  their  inner  surfaces  were  in  many 
places  covered  with  stucco  'but  were  destitute  of  paintings  of  figures.  The 
buildings,  which  have  collapsed  on  the  S.  and  W.  probably  along  with  a 
terrace,  are  grouped  around  an  Inner  Courts  150  ft.  long  by  72  ft.  broad.  On 
the  E.  of  the  court  was  a  colonnade.  A  corridor  leads  to  the  K.  to  a  smaller 
court,  beyond  which  is  a  space  divided  into  three  by  pillars  and  now  called 
the  Women^i  Megaron,  On  the  W.  side  of  the  inner  court  a  broad  entrance- 
door,  separated  by  pillars  from  two  side-entrances,  admits  to  a  lai^er 
apartment  (32  ft.  by  27  ft.),  now  known  (perhaps  incorrectly)  as  the  Men's 
MBgaron.  Its  roof  was  supported  by  three  columns  standing  in  the  main 
axis  of  the  room.  (A  wooden  column,  thinner  at  the  foot  than  at  the  top, 
on  a  simple  stone  base,  was  found  in  a  charred  condition  in  another  room  ; 
probably  the  columns  throughout  the  palace  were  of  this  type.)  Behind 
the  megaron  is  a  corridor  with  Store-Roomt  opening  off  it.  Another  corridor, 
passing  to  the  8.  of  the  men''s  megaron,  leads  to  an  elevated  terrace  above 
the  triangular  court  on  the  W.  side  of  the  palace.  This  West  Courts  the 
level  of  which  is  4  ft.  below  that  of  the  inner  court,  is  bounded  on  the 
E.  by  the  squared  blocks  of  the  terrace,  on  the  S.W.  by  a  footpath  paved 
with  large  flags,  and  on  the  N.  by  a  series  of  eight  high  steps.  As  these 
steps  seem  to  be  enclosed  at  the  top  by  a  wall,  they  were  at  first  taken 
to  be  tiers  of  seats  for  spectators  at  the  religious  festivals  celebrated  in 
the  triangular  court.  The  wall  at  the  top,  however,  may  be  a  late  addi- 
tion, and  the  steps  probably  form  an  actual  staircase  to  the  main  entrance 
of  the  palace ,  which  is  to  be  looked  for  here ,  on  the  W.  side.  From 
the  above-mentioned  elevated  terrace  a  flight  of  12  steps  (43  ft.  wide) 
ascends  to  the  vestibule  and  the  easily  recognizable  large  Festal  Hall  (43  ft. 
by  33  ft.),  on  the  first  floor.  The  latter  is  divided  by  three  columns  into 
an  anteroom  and  a  main  hall.  As  at  Knossos,  relics  of  the  later  Stone 
Age  have  been  discovered  beneath  the  palace;  but  above  it  successive 
layers  indicate  continuous  occupation  of  this  site  until  the  Byzantine 
period.  —  Attention  should  also  be  paid  to  the  tombs  here  (both  domed 
and  chambered),  contemporary  with  the  palace,  which  were  the  first 
examples  of  th^kind  discovered  in  Crete.  They  contained  bones  and 
ornaments  in  the  Kyceneean  style. 

Another  Mycensean  palace,  connected  with  a  settlement,  was  discovered 
on  the  slope  of  the  same  chain  of  hills,  about  3y4  M.  farther  to  the  W., 
beside  an  eminence  crowned  by  a  Byzantine  church^  of  Hagia  TriadOy 
which  gives  name  to  the  district.  The  palace  contained  frescoes  exhibiting 
a  fresh  observation  of  nature,  terracotta  tablets  bearing  the  incised  signs 
mentioned  under  Knossos,  votive-gifts  and  domestic  utensils  in  bronze, 
terracotta,  and  stone,  most  of  which  are  now  in  the  museum  of  Candia 
(p.  411). 

Instead  of  returning  from  Pheestos  to  Candia,  travellers  are  recom- 
mended to  follow  the  picturesque  route  to  Rsththno,  and  proceed  thence 
by  Austrian  Lloyd  steamer.  From  Vori  (see  above)  a  ride  of  41/2  hrs.  via 
Dybaki  brings  us  to  Apodoulou  (tolerable  quarters  at  the  house  of  the 
demarchos);  thence  to  the  Convent  of  Aaamatosy  4  hrs.,  and  thence  to  the 
Convent  of  Arkadion^  3  hrs.  The  present  buildings  of  both  convents  show 
the  influence  of  Venetian  architecture  of  the  llth  century.  An  introduction 
from  a  consul,  Lloyd's  agent,  or  other  known  person,  assures  the  traveller 
a  hospitable  reception.  During  the  last  great  insurrection  about  1000  Christians 
entrenched  themselves  at  Arkadion,  but  were  defeated  and  massacred  by 
the  Turks.  The  marks  of  bullets  may  be  seen  on  the  walls  and  stains  of 
blood  in  the  refectory.  —  From  Arkadion  to  Rethymno  (p.  440),  8^/2  hrs.'  ride. 
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Botanical  Garden  92. 
Boule  73. 
Bouleuterion  66. 
Boulevard  Olga  24. 

—  de  rUniversitd   73. 
Brauronion  41. 
British  Embassy  12. 73. 

—  School  12.  23. 
Bronzes,  Coll.  of  89. 
Byron's  Monument  24 
Cavalry  Barracks  76. 
Cemeteries  26.  27. 
Chalkotheka  44. 
Chem.  Institute  74. 
Churches : 

H.  Demetrios  Loum 
bardaris  72. 

H.  Dionysios  Areio- 
pagita  S3. 

Kapnikarsea  61. 

H.  Eonstantinos  75. 

Metropolis  60. 

— ,  Small  60. 

H.  Niko demos  23. 

Panagf  aG  orgdpik  o60. 

—  Spelidtissa  31. 

H.  Theodoros  73. 

English  12.  23. 

Roman  Oatholic  73. 
Club  12.  73. 
Consulates  12. 
Demarchfa  75. 
H.Demetrios  Loumbar- 

daris,  chapel  of  72. 
Dentists  10. 
Dexileos,  Monument  of 

69. 
Diogeneion  63. 
Biomeia  14. 
Dionysion  en  Limnais 

34. 


Athens: 
Diony808,Theatre  of  29. 
Dipylon  67. 
— ,    Street    of  Tombs 

outside  the  68. 
Ecole  d'Ath^nes  12.  75. 
Education  Office  60. 
English  Church  12.  23. 
Enneakrounos  (Kallir 

rhoe)  35. 
Erechtheion  52. 
Erinyes  or  Eumenides, 

Shrine  of  the  33. 
Evangelismos  10.  2^ 
Fig-Tree,  Holy  101. 
French  School  12.  75. 
Frog's  Mouth  91. 
Gladstone,  Statue  of  74. 
Gregorios,  Statue  of  the 

Patriarch  74. 
Grotto  of  Apollo  Hyp- 

akrseos  37. 
-^  of  Pan  38. 
Gymnasium  of  Hadrian 

71. 

—  of  Ptolemy  63. 
Hadrian,  Arch  of  24, 
-,  Library  of  61. 
Hadrianopolis  24. 
Ilekatompedon  55. 
Herodes,  Grave  of  27. 
Hill  of  Mars  83. 

—  of  the  Market  64. 
History  15. 
Horoldgion  of  Andro 

nikos  62. 
Hospitals  10.  23. 
Ilissos,  the  13.  27. 
Kallirrhoe  27.  35. 
Kcphisos,  the  13. 
Eerameikos  13.  66. 
Kimon,  Tomb  of  72. 
— ,  Wan  of  56. 
King's  Hall  34. 
Klepsydra  87. 
Koile  14. 
Kollytos  13. 
Kolokythou  92. 
Kolonds  91.  . 

—  Agorseos  14.  64. 

—  Hippios  91. 
Kydatheneeon  13. 
Kynosarges,  Gym- 
nasium of  27. 

Lenormanrs  Grave 

91. 
Library  74. 
Limnse  14. 
Lykabettos  91. 
Lykeion  27. 
Lysikrates,  Monument 

of  27. 
Market  Gate  63. 


Athkns: 

Market  Place  35.  63. 

Melite  13. 

Metroon  18.  66. 

Ministerial  Offices  60. 
73. 

Mouseion  72. 

Miiller's,  Ottfr.,  Grave 
91. 

Museum,  AcroDoli8  56. 

— ,  Egyptian  78. 

— ,  of  the  Historical 
and  Ethnological  So- 
ciety 76. 

— ,  of  Mycenian  Anti- 
quities 76. 

— ,  National  76. 

—  ,  of  Natural  History 

— ,  Numismatic  74. 

Neapolis  14. 

Nike  Apteros,  Temple 

of  38. 
NuTse  Athense  14. 
Nursing  Home  10.  23. 
Nymphs,  Hill  of  the  70. 
Observatory  70. 
Odeion  76. 
~  of  Herodes  Atticus 

32 

—  of  Perikles  28. 
Olympieion  24. 
Ophthalmic  Hospital 

Palace,  Royal  23. 

—  of  the  Orown-Prince 
23. 

Palace  Garden  23.  90. 

Paleeontological  Cabi- 
net 74. 

Pan,  Sanctuary  of  38. 

Panagia  Speliotissa, 
Grotto  of  31. 

Pandroseion  54. 

Parliament  House  73. 

Parnassos  Club  12.  73. 

Parthenon  44. 

Pelargikon  32. 

Pharmaceutic  School 
74. 

Phildpappos ,  Monu- 
ment of  72. 

H.  Photinofl.  chapel  27. 

Physicians  10. 

Place  de  la  Constitu- 
tion 2^. 

Concorde  75. 

Pnyx,  HUl  of  the  71. 

Po^technic  Institute 

Post  Office  10.  75. 
Propylsea  40. 
Protestaat  Cemetery  26. 
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Athbnb : 

Prytaneion  CG. 

Railway  Stations  7.  G7. 
93.  96. 

Rhigas,  Statue  of  74. 

Rhizanon  33. 

Homa  and  Augastus, 
Temple  of  56. 

Sacred,  Band,  monu- 
ment 76. 

—  Way  92. 
Scliliemann'8  House  73. 

—  Monnment  27. 
Socrates,  Prison  of  73. 
SiaWes,  Royal  73. 
Stadion  26. 
Stoa  of  Attolos  63. 

—  Eamenia  32. 

—  of  Hadrian  61. 

—  of  the  Giants  64. 
Streets: 
Rue  d'Am^lie  23. 

—  d'Athdn^  76. 
■—  de  Byron  28. 

—  Gonstantin  75. 

—  d'Eole  61.  75. 

—  d*Hermfe«  60. 

—  de  Patisia  75. 

—  du  Pir^e  67.  75, 

—  du  Stade  73. 
Telegraph  Office  10. 
Temple    of  Aphrodite 

Pandemos  35.  37. 

—  of  Artemia  Aristo- 
boule  71. 

—  of  Athena  Kike  38. 

—  of  Nike  Apteros  38. 

—  of  Roma   and 
Augustus  56. 

—  of  Theseus  64. 

—  of  Tyche  27. 

—  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus  24. 

Theatres  10.  75. 

Theselon  64. 

Thrasyllos,  Monument 
of  31. 

Tombs,  Street  of  67. 

Tower  of  the  Winds  62. 

H.  Trias,  chapel  67. 

University  74. 

Valerian,  WaU  of  64. 

Vases,  Collection  of  85. 

Varvakion  75. 

Women^sWork,  School 
of  23. 

Zappeion  24. 
Athikia  321. 
Athmonon  107. 
Atrax  206. 

Atreus,  Treasury  of  324 
Atros  258. 
Attica  93. 


Atzikolo  375. 
Aulis  167. 
Aulon  393. 
Avg6  306. 
Avl6na  115. 
Avlonirl  226. 
Avridkastro  187. 
Axios  206. 
Axos  410. 
Ayanaki  393. 
Ayani,  Great  and  Little 
206. 

Ba,U  205. 
Babyka  360. 
Bakouros,  Khan  of  351, 
Bakrina  206. 
Balamoutli  205. 
Balyra,  the  402. 
Bardana  166. 
Bardonnochoria  367. 
Ban  2. 

Barlaam,  spring  206. 
Basilis  372. 
Bassee  385. 
— ,  Temple  of  383. 
Basta  374. 
Bathyllos,  the  373. 
Bazardki   (Larymna ,    ir 

Boeotia)  184. 
— (in  thePlain  of  KopaVs) 

186. 
BeauYoir  281. 
Bedendki  343. 
Bed^ni  340. 
B^i  115. 

Belbina  (H.  Georgios)  5, 
Belemina  (Belmiua)  369. 
Bdlesi  (on  the  Eryman- 

thos)  378. 

■  (on  the  Kephisos)  177 

191. 
Beletzi  Mts.  166. 
Belminatis  369. 
Benizze  266. 
Bdrvaka  336. 
Bianco,  Capo  3. 
Bilali  371. 
Bisbardi  191. 
Biskeni  191. 
Bliouri    (Pamisos),     the 

210. 
Bochdri  213. 
Bogazi  374. 
Bogdilna  191. 
Boib^  203. 
Boibeis,  Lake  203. 
Boion  135. 
Bol^ta  370. 
Boreion  364.  370. 
Bosaitika  301. 
Botsika  314. 
Bouchovitsi  207. 


Roudonitza  193. 
Boudoron  101. 
Boudoros,  the  2'i6. 
Bouga  3^. 
Bougiati  166. 
BouUa  207. 
Boupr^sion  279. 
Boura  (Mamousia,   Idra) 

302. 
Bourzi  314. 
Boutzi  386.  393. 
Bouziko  Potami  (Neda) 

385.  388. 
Boyati  166. 
Briimagas  190. 
Brauron  117. 
Brenthe  379. 
6rilesso8(Pentelikon)  13. 

110. 
Brindisi  2. 
Bregma  279. 

Cabiri,  Sanctuaries  of  the 

174. 
Cabrera  395. 
Cadmeia  169. 
Calypso,  Island  of  259. 
Cambounian  Mts.  210. 
Canalo  d'Oro  239. 
Candia  410. 
—  (island)  407. 
Canea  409.  6. 
Canone  255. 
Caryee  356. 

Casa  Inglese  (i^luos)  264. 
('astalian  Fountain  145. 
Catonia  6. 
Cenchrea  312. 
Cephalonia  (Kephallenfn) 

Cephissus,  see  Kephisus. 
Cerigo  (Kythera)  347. 
Cerigotto  347. 
Chceronea  177.  155.  191. 
Chalandri  109.  HO. 
Chalepa  409. 
Chalii  185. 
Chaliotdta  266. 
Chalkls  213.  219. 
— ,  Mt.  213. 
Chamakou  304. 
Chania  366.  409. 
Chdon  337. 
Charadra,  river  115. 
Charadros  (Xer(as)   327. 

332. 
Charaktinou,   river  304. 

306. 
Charanl  (Kynortion)3l7. 
CharchamboUs  224. 
Charites'  Spring  189. 
Charvdti  (Marathon)  11/ 
-  (Mycentp)  323.   - 
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Chasia  106. 
Chassidiari  Mts.  007. 
Ch6]i  814. 
Chelia  257. 
Cbeliadou  185. 
Chelmos  (Arcadia)  304. 
345. 

—  (Lacouia)  369. 
Cheldna  312. 
Chelonataa  249.  280. 
C'hersonesos  (Crete)  403 
Ohetoasa  343. 
Ch{Iiom6di  321. 
Chlembotsari  169. 
Chlemoutzi  280. 
Chlevina  173. 
Chlomos  187. 
Ohdnika  335. 

Chora  (Mykonos)  231. 
Chor^mi  386. 
Chorsia  156. 
Chosia  156. 
ChranI  373. 
Chrisiianoii  (Christiano 

polls)  406. 
Chryso  136. 
Chrysovitsi  375. 
Circe,  Tomb  of  100. 
Cithseron  165. 
Colonna,  Cape  121. 
Corcyra  250. 
Corfu  (Kerkyra)  250.  251 
Corinth  906. 
— ,  Gulf  of  134. 
— ,  Isthmus  of  390. 
Crete  407. 
S.  Croee,  Monte  (Stavro 

Vouni)  256. 
Cyclades  328. 
Cythera  347. 

Dadi  177. 

Dalamauara  327.  332. 
Damali  313. 
Daphnses  416. 
Daphni,  Convent  101. 
Daphnon  365. 
Daphnus  186. 
Darimarl  165. 
Dasese  387. 
Daskalid  118. 

—  (Mathitario)  271. 
Daulis  177. 

Davii  (Mfenalos)  375. 
— ,  the  375. 
Davlia  177. 
Dede-Bey  373. 
Degaletou  265. 
Degles  190. 
H.  Deka,  Mte.  256. 

—  (Crete)  416. 
Dekeleia  109. 
Delihaasan  386. 


BelikeVbaba  404. 
Delion  167. 
Uelos  (Mikra  Dilos)  232. 
Delph,  Mt.  225. 
Delphi  136. 
Demerli  177.  209. 
Demeter,  Temple  of  (Phi- 
galeta)d86. 

—  (near  Thermopylae) 

Demetrias  200. 
H.  Demetrios  (in  Messe- 
nia)  395. 

—  (near  Orchomenos) 
187. 

—  (near  Sparta)  363. 

"^  Karakalll,  convent  321. 
Demlrli  177. 
Uendra  (ArgoHs)  335. 

—  (JttOBotia)  160, 

—  (Locris)  185. 
Denthelic  Territory  365. 
Dereli  205. 
Dervenaki,  Pass  322. 
Derveni,  near  JEgion  306. 
— ,  Pass  192. 

—  tes  Mamousias  304, 
Derveno-Salesi  165. 
Dervish-Jelebf  280. 
Dervouni  388. 
Despoina,  Temple  of  387. 
Desylla  374. 
Deukalion  199. 

Dexia  268. 
Dia  410. 

Diagon,  the  378. 
Diakophto  302. 
Diaphorti  380. 
Diaplo  269. 
Diaporia  128. 
Diavatiki  (Lechcpon)  308. 
Diavolitsi  374. 
Didyma  314. 
Dikte  407. 
Dilisi  167.  223. 
Dimastos,  Mt.  232. 
Dimini  202. 
Diminid  305. 
Dimitzana(Theuti8  ?)  376. 
Dion  206.  410. 
Dionysias,  spring  394. 
Dionyso  107.  114. 
Dipeea  375. 
Dipotamo  (Pirnantsa,  Pa- 

misos)  397. 
Dirphys  (Delph)  225. 
Distomo  155. 
Dobroutshi  Hills  2(X5. 
Dogri  215. 
Dokimion  215. 
Dokos  314. 
Dolyana  351    364. 
Domata  262. 


Dombrspna  156. 

Domokiotik6  Pottfmi209. 

Domok6  209. 

Dontia  Cliffs  156. 

Donussa  305. 

Doro,  Eavo  (Kaphareus) 

224: 
Duronsa  315. 
Douana(Erymanth08)  378. 
Doudourvana  (Akontion) 

188. 
Doukades  258. 
Doukato,     Kavo     (Leu- 

cadian  Bock)  3.  269. 
Doulichion  261. 
Douna  Spring  385. 
Donneika  280. 
Dourdonv^na  343. 
Drachmdni  192. 
Drag6i  385. 

,  the  389. 
Dragomano  380. 
Dragon  Houses  223. 
Drakata  267. 
DrakospBlia  193. 
Dramesi  167. 
Drios  243. 
Dritsa  169. 
Dronkarati  266. 
Droiiva  301. 
Dryas,  the  190. 
Drymos  165. 
Dybaki  417. 
Dyme  279. 
Dyrevmata  225. 
Dfstos  223. 
Dzirloneri  97. 

Echinades  249. 
Echlnos  204. 
Eetioneia  (penin.)  96. 
Eileitheya,  grotto  of  252. 
Kira  388. 

Blseon  (Smerl(na)  389. 
Elsetis  249. 
Elseussa  122. 
Elaphonisi  (Onougna- 

thos)  847. 
mm  259, 
El^teia  192. 
Elatia  205. 
Elatias  (Kithseron)  165. 

161. 
Elato  Vouno  (iEnos)  264. 
Elefa  281.  409. 
Elektra  417. 
Bleon  (Hdeon)  169r 
Eleusis  101. 
Eleutherffe  165. 
Bleutherios,  the  335. 
Bleuthema  40$. 
Bleutherochuri  ,206. 
Elevsis  101.      - 
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n.  ElevtherioB  (paas)  264. 
H.  Elias  (JEeina.)  128. 

—  (Arcadia)  388. 344.  374. 

—  (Argolis)  816.  323.  330. 
■336. 

—  (Boeotia)  166. 

—  (EuboBa)  218.224.226. 

—  (Kea)  230. 

—  (Levkaa)  269. 

—  (Melos)  244. 

—  (Messenia)  390. 
--  (Mykonoa)  232. 

—  (near  Pheneds)  345. 

—  (Pvrgoi)  3W. 

—  (Salamis)  100. 

—  (near  Soloa)  345. 

—  (Styllda)  198. 

—  (TaygetoB)  364. 

—  (Thera)  246.  246. 

—  (Verona  Mta.)  365. 
Elia  280: 
Elymbo  (Olympoa)  205. 

—  (Skordi)  122. 
El^hoa  (Olympoa),  Mt. 

ElymVa  342. 
Emporio  247. 
hnipeua.  the  (near  Olym- 
pia)  281, 

—  (in  Theaaaly)  207. 
Epaktoa  212,  , 
Epaminondaa,  Grave  of 

340. 
Epano-AebaVa  279. 

—  Ag6ryani  152. 

—  Kaatelli  136. 

—  Bouga  389. 

—  Souli  116. 
Ephyra  307. 
EpMauroa  (Epfdarra) 

315. 
— ,  Hieron  of  316. 

—  Limera  346. 
E^kopi,  Paltedkaatro 

Epitaiion  391. 

Erana  406. 

Eraafnoa  (Argolia)  337. 

—  (Arcadia)  302. 

—  (Laconia)  367. 
Erchomenoa    (Orchome- 

noa)  342. 
Ercole,  Monte  (Arakli) 

269. 
Eremdkaatpo  159. 
Eremonesia  244. 
Eretria  220. 
ErgaatlH,  Bay  of  119. 
Eridanoa,  the  110. 
EHkonai  fMeHera)  258. 
Erineoa  136. 
— ,  the  361. 
Erisao,  penin    of  266. 


Er^^manthoa,  the  378. 

— ,  Mt.  (Olonoa)  278.  280. 

Erythree  166. 

Eteia  409. 

EttoB  112. 

Eua  897. 

Eaboea  218. 

— ,  Mt.  836. 

Ruenos  (Phidari)  213. 

Eugeniki  416. 

Euripoa,  the  219. 

EuroU9,  the  (Iri,  Kiri) 

347.  366.  368. 
Eurynome,  aanct.  of  335. 
Kutreaia  160. 
Eva  3i9. 
Evangeliatria  (convent) 

167. 
--  (Tenoa)  239. 
H.  Erphemia  266. 
Evreeokaatro  ^i. 
EvrBPoniai  133. 
Errostina  305. 
Evrytania  193. 
Exarcho  191. 
Exubourgo  239. 
Exoi  270. 

Fallow  Field,   the  (near 

Mantinea)  342. 
Fano  (Otbonua)  258. 
Fiume  2. 

H.  Floroa,  apring  of  374. 
Franko  Limani  118. 
Frankovryaia  870. 
— ,  Khan  of  370. 

Oagia  226. 
Ga'idaronisi,  penin. 

(Eunpoa)  185. 
Gai'on  249. 
Galaxfdi  134.  212. 
Gallo,  Eavo  (Akritaa)  5. 

396. 
Galtzades  (TeHtrion)218. 
Gardiki  (Meaaenia)  373. 
—  (Theaaaly)  198. 
-.  Palceo-  (PelinnsBon) 

207. 
Gargaliilni  406. 
Gargaphia,  Spring  162. 
Gargettos  110. 
GiCrlto  (K^ritoa,  Garget- 

tos)  liOv 
Garouna,  Apano-  256. 
Gaato<ini  280. 
Gaatouri  266. 
Gastritzi  (Plataniaton), 

886. 
Gaurion  240. 
Gavalou  216. 
Gavrilos  245. 
Gelanthi  210. 


H.  Georgioa.Palaeokaatro 
of  (Arcadia)  880. 

—.  caatle  (Cephalonia) 
i62. 

— ,  convent  (Euboea)  226. 

- ,  —  (near  dranitaa)  156. 

— ,  -  (near  Maleaina)  185. 

— ,  —  (near  Phonfa)  844. 

-,  island  (Belbina)  6. 

-,  —  (near  Salamia)  100. 

—.village  (near  Nemea) 

Georgitai  369. 
Geroeatda  224. 
Gerakarid  272. 
Gerali  167. 
Geraneia  138. 
H.  Gerdalmoa  264. 
Gerokomid,  convent  278. 
Gerolimena-  3^. 
Gerdnteion  843. 
Geronthrce  857. 
Gerotzakouli  112. 
Ghaai  410. 
Ghelanthi  210. 
Gherli  (Yerelf)  203. 
Gialova,  Eban  of  405. 
S.  Giorgio  257. 
Gla  182. 
Glaphyree  203. 
Glare ntza  (Kyllene)  280. 
Glaukonneaoa  223. 
Glaukoa  (Levka)  279. 
Gliaaa  169. 
Glypho  269. 
Qomphi  210. 
Gonies  410. 
Gonnoa  205. 
Gorgyloa  (Varaka)  356. 
Gorftza  200. 
Gortyn  416. 
Gortynios  376. 
Gortya  376. 
Goub^,  Kban  of  402. 
Goul^  182. 
Gounari^nika  345. 
Goura  306. 
Gourltaa  215. 
Goursouli,  Hill  of  340. 
Gouvia,  Ravine  of  424. 
Gouyoza  813. 
Govino  257. 

Graces,  Fount  of  the  189. 
Grambida  224. 
Grammatiko  116. 
Gramm^ne  Petra  365. 
Granitaa.  Mt.  166. 
Gravid  135.  177. 
Gr^ka  382. 
Gremka  382. 
Griaata  265. 
Grouflpa,  Likkos  263. 
Gutland  Vineyards  278. 
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Gyneek6ka8tro  (Proerna) 

209. 
Gyphtukaatro  (Eleu- 

therffi)  165. 
Gf  theion  347. 

HadjiUri  204. 
Hagiorgitika  338. 
Hagios  227. 
Halee  186. 
Haliakmon  206. 
Halfartos  175. 
Halike  314. 
Halimpus  121. 
Halo8*199. 

Hamaxikf  (LevktSs)  260. 
Harma  107. 
Harmvrop^tamo  223. 
Harp^gion  226. 
Hassan-Tatir  204. 
HekalS,  Deme  114. 
Hekate,  island  of  238. 
Helena  (Makronisi)  120. 
Heleon  (Eleon)  169. 
Helikon  157. 
Helike  802. 

Helisson,   the  (Arcadia) 
375.  378. 

—  (near  Sikyon)  305. 
HelI^da(Sperc]ieios),  the 

196. 
HeUenika  228. 
Hellenik6  {Arcadia)  280. 

—  (Rynoura)  851. 

—  (Laconia)  368. 

—  (Messenia)  374. 
Hellenikon  224. 
HeUenitza,  the  371. 
Helos,  Plain  of  367. 
Ueptanesos  248. 
Hera  Akreea  134. 

—  Teleia,  Temple  of 
(Euboea)  224. 

(Megalopolis)  373. 

Hereea  (Arcadia)  877. 

—  (Ka3tro,OxophoUa)386. 
Hereeon  (ArgoUs)  885. 
Herakleia  (Argolifl)  322. 

—  Limneea  216. 

—  (Lokris)  197. 

—  (Thessaly)  206. 
— ,  island  244. 
Herakleion  107. 

—  (Candia)  410. 
Herkyna,  the  176. 
Hermceon  16S. 
Hermidni  314. 
Hermoupolis  229. 
Hestieeotis  204. 
Hexamilia  321. 
Hierapytna  409. 
Hieron  (Epidauros)  316. 
Hieropotamos  416. 


Hippokrene,  spring  153.iH.    Joannes,    Khan    of 


Histi'iea  227. 

Homarion  (near  .£gion) 

301. 
Homer's  School  270. 
Hoplites,  the  174. 
Hormina  280. 
Hosios  Loukas  (near  Pa- 

tisia)  107. 

,  convent  (near  Dfsto- 

mo)  165. 
Honngra  ISO. 
Hyampeia  137. 
Hy^mpolis  161. 
Hydra  314. 
Hyettos  185. 
Hyle  180. 
Hymettos  111. 
Hypat«  198. 

Hypaton  (Sagmatas)  168. 
Hyperia,  spring  202. 
Hypsili  Koryphi  249. 
Hypsotis  376. 
Hyrmine  !^30. 
HysicB  (Argolis)  338. 
(Boeotia)  165. 

Ibrahim  EfTendi  352. 
Ida,  Mt.  (Crete)  416. 
Idra  (Boura)  362. 
leraka  111.  117. 
— ,  Kavo  846. 
Ikaria  114. 
Ilissos,  the  93.  110. 
Inachos  (Panitsa)  327. 

332. 
Inopos  1^37. 
lolkos  201. 
Ionian  Islands  248. 
los,  island  245. 
Ipsili  122. 

Iraklion  (Atttca)  107. 
Iri(Niris,  Eurotas)  356. 
Iseeos,  Bath  of  97. 
Ismenios,  Hill  173. 
Issari  373. 
Isthmia  311. 
Istone  266. 
It^a  (Salona)  134. 
—  (near  Patras)  279. 
Ithaka  athike)  267.  260, 
Ithome  399. 

(near  Phanari)  210. 
ItshEaleh  328. 
lulis  230. 

JTanitsa  365. 

.laainina  2. 

Jenisher  (Larissa)  206. 

Jerelf  203. 

Jerusalem,  convent  153. 

177. 
II.  Joanne    (Herfra)  377. 


(near  Kyparissia)  393. 
•,  villages  (in  Laconia) 
350.  m.  364. 
■  —  (Naxos)  243. 

—  Kyneg6s  111. 

Eahrera  295. 
Kachales.  the  177. 
Ksenepolis  348. 
Ksenourio  186. 
Kseratos  412. 
Eeesariani  110. 
Kaiados  366. 
Eaiipha392. 
Kakaletri  388. 
E.ake  Sk^a  (Skironian 

Cliflfs)  133. 

-  —  ViCtheias  222. 
Eakoliri  226. 
Eako-SiClesi  167. 
Eak<5si  156. 
Kakovato  893. 
Kalahaka  211. 
Kalagonid  359. 
Kalamse  396. 
Ealamaki  (near  Corinth) 

138. 
Ealamas  3. 

Kalamata  (Kalamee)  396. 
Kalami  375. 
Kalamid  394. 
Kalamds  166. 
Ealaskope  (Elis)  280. 
Kalauria  (P6ros)  312. 
Kaldvryta  302. 
Kalavrytine  dOS, 
Kaleiko  389. 
Kalikiopoulb  265. 
Ealftsa  280. 
Kalltzena  389. 
Kallfdona  390. 
Kallidromos  193. 
KaUigata  262. 
KalUthea  94. 
Kalogero  Vonnl  370. 
Kaldgria,  Cape  (Araxos) 

3.  896. 
K'alonerd  398. 
Kalop6di  191. 
Kalpiki  342. 
Kalydon  213. 
Kalyvia  (Aetolia)  148. 

—  (near  Eleusis)  131. 

—  (Eli|)  280. 

—  (Laurion)  117.  122. 

—  Arachovitika  153. 

—  DolianiUka  349. 
Geoi^tsanika  309. 

—  Kastrika  152. 
Meligitika  850. 

Kamara  256. 
Kamara*  301.    C 
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Kamdresa  (Achaia)  120. 
122. 

—  (Thera)  246. 
Kamtiri  305. 
Kamatero  105. 
Kainbia  225. 
Kamenaki  (Mykenos)  231 
Kaminia  279. 
KaiJinitKa,  the  (Peiros) 

278.  279. 
Kampaa  117. 
Kanalia  203. 
K^nathos,  spring  329. 
Kanavdri  (Thespios),  the 

174. 
Eandili   MountaiiM  (Ha 

kistos)  218.  226. 
Kandyla  249. 
Kaneski  181. 
KanethoB  219. 
Eantharos    (Harbour  of 

Pireeus)  196. 
Kapandriti  166. 
Eapar^li   (Arcadia)  354 
Eapar^li  (Boeotia)  161. 
Eaphareus  (Eavo  Doro) 

224. 
Kaphya;  343. 
Eapreena  (Cbeeronea,  in 

Boeotia)  155.  177.  191. 

—  (Theasalv)  203. 
Eapsala  223. 
Kapsali  347. 
Eapsia  342. 
Eara  121. 
Eardbaba  1G7.  219. 
Earaddg  207. 
Karadja-Ahmet  207. 
Earakasili  402. 
Earakouzi  280. 
Earali-Derv^ni  206. 
Eara  Moiistapha  389. 391. 
Earamoutzi  (Helikon) 

156. 
Earatoula  279. 
Earavassard  216.  250. 
Earavidia  193. 
Eardaki  254. 
Eardauia  280. 
Eardamyli  348. 
Earditza  (Boeotia)  181. 

—  (Thessaly)  209. 
Earditzis  2()9. 
Earia,  castle  132. 
Earnasion  374. 
Earkalod  377. 
Earla,  Lake  203. 
Eamesi  805. 
Earnlon  (Xerillas)  371. 
Eamos  249. 
Earpeuisi  198. 
Earter61i  375. 
Earthaja  230. 


Earvtni  365. 
Earvouuariii    (Asopos), 

the  196. 
Earya  342. 
Earyee  355. 

Earyffis  (Arcadia)  380. 
Eiirystos  (Euboea)  224. 

—  (Laconia)  369. 
Earytflena  379. 
Easa,  Ehan  of  IGo. 
Easarmi  320. 
Easfmi  318. 
Kaskaveli  159. 
Eassotis,  spring  143. 
Eastani^  369. 
Eastellces  226. 
Eastern  135. 
Eastrades  254. 
Easttaki  (Laconia)  351 

(Marathon)  114. 

(Meteoron)  212. 

ton  Phonfskou  321. 
Eastravola  225. 
Eastri  (Argolis)  314. 

—  (Boeotia)  184. 
(Euboea)  226. 
(Eynouria)  351. 
(Laconia)  369. 

—  (Phokis)  136. 

—  (Poros)  314. 
Eastro  (Hereea)  386. 

—  (Cephalonia)  262. 

—  (Ells)  389. 

—  (Ealavryta)  302. 

—  (Messenia)  374. 
Eastro  Moreas  213.  278 

—  Roumeliaa  213. 
Eatakolo  281.  395. 
Eataphygia  345. 
Eatapodata  265. 
Katerini  206. 
Eato  Achaia  279. 

—  Ag6ryani  152.  153. 
Eastern  136. 
Li68ia  131. 
Patisia  107. 
Pella  186. 

—  Pigidi  324. 
Rouga  389. 
Sotili  116. 

—  Souv^a  153.  154. 

—  Zarofichla  345. 
Eatochi  215. 
Eatopteuterios  154. 
Eatramonisi  121. 
Eatsabas  (Eeeratos)  412 
Eatsana  304. 
Eatsimedi  166. 
Eatsingri  321. 
Kavaliani  223. 
Eavassila  280. 
Kaymenl  Islands  248. 
Kea  (Eeos,  Tzia)  230. 


Kekryphaleia  (Angistri) 

122.  315. 
Eelephina  (CKnus)  35'2. 

Eenchrefe  (near  Oorintli) 
312. 

—  (in  Argolis)  337. 
— ,  Pyramid  of  337. 
Eeos  (E^a,  Tzfa)  230. 
Eephalari  115.  184.  337. 
Et^phale,  Deme  117. 
Eephali,  Cape  348. 
EephaUenfa  261. 
Eephalovrysf  377. 
Eepbalovrysis,  8prin<; 

(near  Argos)  3^. 

—  (Eurotas)  369. 
Eephalovrysd  (Aetolia) 

215. 
Eephalotis,  Palacokastro 

of  (Halos)  199. 
Eephisia  108. 
Eephisis,  Lake  181. 
Eephisos,  the  13.  93. 101. 

106.  108.  135.  177. 
EeraSiou,  spring  380. 
Errata  102.  131. 
Eerate^  117. 
Keratdpyrgos  98. 
Eerazini  98. 
EerchnesB  (Eenchreff) 

337. 
Eeressos  157.  159. 
Eeri  272. 
Eeria  244. 
Eerinthos  228. 
Eerk^tion  (Pindos)  210. 
E^rkyra  (Corfii)  20O. 
Eerpini  302. 
Eerf  keion  168. 
Eeryneia  302. 
Eerynites  302. 
Eiiito  305. 
Eierion  209. 
Eililer  203. 

Efmolos  (Argentiera)  244. 
Eiona  130.  134. 
Eionia  844. 
Eiourka  166. 
Eirid  407. 
Eirphis  134. 
Eirrha  134. 
Eirrhcean  Gulf  134. 
Eisamos,  Gulf  of  407. 
Eissavos  (Ossa),  Mt.  2.5. 
Eisserli  205. 
Eithseron  (Elatlds),    Mt. 

165.  161. 
Eftros  206. 
Eiv^ri  (Argolis)  346.  350. 

—  (Boeotia)  166. 
-,  the  348.  350. 
Kladeos,  the  282.  C 
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Kleitor  305. 
Kleniees  321. 
Kle(»n8e  (Argolis)  321. 

—  (BoEotia)  191. 
Klepsydra,  spring  400. 
Klidf,  pass  392. 
Klimakffi  226. 
Kllnitza,  Mts.  3T5. 
Klisoura,  pass    (iEtolia) 

216. 

—  (Laconia)  354. 
Klokotd  207. 
Klokova  (Taphiassos)  3 

213 
Kloukinees  346. 
Knakion,  the  360. 
Knemis,  Mt.  ISG. 
Knossos  412. 
Kokkinl  257. 
Kokkini-Loutza  354. 
Ktikkino  181. 
KokkinomUia  227. 
Kokkinou,  Katavofhra 

188. 
Kokkinovrachos    (Opi'is) 

185. 
Kokkoni  306. 
Kokla  (Platffia)  161. 
— ,  Palecukastro  of(Ara- 

pheia)  373. 
K  oil  as,  Cape  121. 
Kolokotrunis  302. 
Kolokythou  92. 
Kolonna,  Khau  222. 
Kolonnces,  Cape  (Sunion) 

121, 
Kolonos  (near  Athens)  91. 

—  (Thermopylae)  196. 
Komiaki  243. 
Kondini,  Mt.  381. 
Koniditza  369. 
Konistraes  225. 

H.  Konstantinoi  374. 

H.  Konstantinos  (Daph- 
nua)  186. 

K<)nt6kali  257. 

Kontolas,  the  135. 

Kontu  Vouni  (Pelopon- 
nesus) 402. 

Kopfe  186. 

Kopai'8,  Lake  181. 

Kopanaki  393. 

Kupanos  Bridge  356. 

Koprsena  250. 

Korakidna  263. 

Korak61itho  155. 

Korakovouni,  the  322. 

Korax,  Mt.  269. 

Koresia  230. 

Kori  272. 

Korissia,  Lake  of  256. 

Korcebos,   Tomb  of  378. 

Koromili  164. 


Eoron,  Gulf  of  6.  395. 
Korone  (Asine)  395. 

—  Mts.  242. 
Kordnea  175. 
Kordni  320. 
— ,  Cape  117. 
Koropi  117. 
Korseia  185. 
Korthion  240. 
Kortiki  207. 
Korydallos  98. 
Korykian  Grotto  152. 
Koryphasion ,    promont . 

of  395.  403.  405. 
Koryphe,  Mt.  305. 
Kotiki,  Lake  of  280. 
Kutilion  382. 
KotronI  166.  167.  320. 
Kotsikii  228. 
Kotylwon,  Mt.  222. 
K6tziakas  (Kerk^tion) 

210. 
KoUkoura  281. 
-,  Pass  of  166. 
Koukouritza  257. 
Koukouta  Aga  370. 
Koukouyaones  107. 
Kouloneski  401. 
Koulougli  279. 
Koulotimi  (Pass)  264.  263. 
Kotilouri  100. 
Koumasi  (Bathyllos)  373 
Koumbe   (Goub<5),  Khan 

of  402. 
Koumbouloes  385. 
Konmi  225. 
Koiimitis,  Mt.  186. 
Koumousta  364. 
Koundonra,    Khan    of 

165. 
Kounoupeli  380. 
Kourbdtsi  228. 
Konnn^ti  349. 
Kourouniod  380. 
Kourtagjl  373.  374. 
Kourtezi  280. 
Koutavos  261. 
Koutoumoula  (Bceotia) 

156. 

(EuboBa)  223. 
Koutra  (Koutrres)  389. 

391.  393. 
Kodtsi  335. 
Koutsomdti  822. 
Koatz<3chero  206. 
Koutzoptfdi  327. 
Kouvaras  210. 
Kouvelo  (Arcadia)  385. 

—  (Malis)  197. 
Kouveltzi  211. 
Kramboyos  380. 
Krande  347. 
Kraneion  308, 


Kranioi  263. 
Krannon  204. 
Krathis  306.  344. 
Krivari  (Boreion)  354. 

370. 
Kremidi,  Cape  346. 
Kresion  870. 
Kressida  255. 
Krt<stena  382. 
Kreta  407. 
Kreusis  164. 
Krevassards  177.  192. 
Kreyat^,  Khan  of  355. 

352. 
Kriaria  181. 
Kriekonki  (near  Olym- 

pia)  281. 

—  (near  Thebes)  166. 
Krindir  208. 

Krios,  the  305. 
Krisa  136. 
Krisssean  Gulf  134. 
Kritsa  403. 
Kritzini  207. 
Krok<s»  367. 
Kromitis  3Td. 
Krommf  on  133. 
Kromnos  373. 
Kromof  373. 
Krydvrysis,  Khans  of 
356. 

—  the  389. 

Kryologon,  spring  205. 
Kry<5nera,  spring  394. 
Kryoneri  213. 
Kryonero  215. 
Kryopegadi  (Hippo- 

krene),  spring  158. 
Kryovrysis,  spring  345. 
Krypsana,  cave  147. 
Ktenid,  Mts.  338. 
Ktypas  (Messapion)  168. 
Kyamon  410. 
Kydonia  406.  409. 
Kyllene  (Elis)  280. 

—  (Glarentza)  28t). 

—  (Ziria)  305. 

Kyllou  Pera,  spring  111. 
Kymasi  228. 
Kyme  225. 
Kynwthra  303. 
Kynortlon  317. 
Kynos  186. 
Kynoskephalee  207. 
Rynosoura  98.  112. 
Kynosohreis  817. 
Kynouria  361. 
Kynthos,  Mt.  (I>elos)237. 
Kyparfsio  186. 
Kyparissia  (Arcadia)  398. 

—  (Messenia)  379. 
Kyprian6  120.     -^ 
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KyTa  316. 

H.  Kyriake  (Messenia) 
366.  406. 

—  (Corfu)  256.  267. 
Kyrirene,  Palee6kastro  of 

(Pleuron)  214. 
Kyrtone  186. 
Kythera  (Cerfgo)  347. 
Rythnos  231. 
Kytinion  135. 

Labyrinth,  the  416. 

Laconian  Gult  347. 

Lad^  365. 

Ladaa,  Tomb  of  368. 

Ladon,  the  279.  377. 

Lagomsi  (Bleeuasa)  122. 

Lakedsemon  355. 

Lakkos  Groiispa  263. 

Lakones  268. 

Lakf  thra  262. 

Lalioti,  the(Selldel8)305 

Lambiri  301. 

Lamfa  197. 

Lampeti  281. 

Lamptree  (Lamyrika)  122 

Landsoi'  279. 

Langada  Gorge  366. 

Lapatees  193. 

Laphystion  (Mt.Granltsa) 

156.  176. 
Lappa  279. 
Lari,  the  168. 
Larisa  (Argos)  334. 

—  (Achaia)  395. 

—  Kremaste  198. 
LariBos,  the  279. 
L^rissa  (Thessaly)  208. 
Larmees  (Larymna)  184. 
l^armena  223. 
Larymna  184. 
Larysion  347. 

Las  357. 
Lasithi  Mts.  407. 
Laspi  198. 
Laspochori  206. 
Lasteika  281. 
Lato  408. 
Latomeion  202. 
Laarion  119. 
Lavda  (Theiaoa)  380. 
H.  Lavra,   convent  303. 
Lazarbouga  207. 
Lebadeia  (Livadia)  176. 
LechsBna  280. 
Lecheeon  308. 
Lechova,  the  3(5. 
Lefta  192. 
Lefterna  403, 
Legrana  119. 
Leibethrion,  Mt.  156. 
Lelantian  Plain  220. 
Leondari  371. 


Leonfdi  346. 
Lepanto  (Naupaktofl, 

Epaktos)  212.  8. 
Lepreon  389. 
Lerna,    spring    (Amy- 

mone)  337. 
Leflsa  320. 

.estenitza  (Enipcug)  280. 
Lestes  156. 
Lethseos  416. 
— ,  the  210. 
Lethe  176. 
Leucadian  Rock  3. 
Leuka  Ore  407. 
Leukds  (Levkas)  260. 
Leukfmmi  (Kavu   LcW- 

kimo)  3.  249. 
Leuktra  160. 
Lev€t80va  367. 
Levfdi  312. 
Levka  (Glaukos)  279. 
—  (near  Sparta)  367. 
Levk^  (Hamaxiki)  260. 
— ,  island  259. 
L^vke  270. 
L^vkimo ,    Kavo    (Leu- 

kfmme)  3.  249. 
Levsina  (Eleusis)  102. 
Lezini,  Maish  of  215. 
Lianokladi  193. 
Liapades,  Bay  of  25S. 
Liatani  167. 
Libdnovo  206. 
Lichadian  I.^lands  199. 
LigoudiBta  406. 
Ligonrio  320. 
Likeri,  Lake  180. 
Lileea  152. 
Lim^ni  348. 
Limera  346. 
LImiko,  Valley  of  115. 
Limnee  361. 
Limneea  (Karavassara) 

216. 
Limnaeon  207. 
Limn?  227. 
Lidpesi  117. 
Liosati  109. 
Lip868  (iGdepS(58)  227. 
Lithada  (penin.)  227. 
Litochori  206. 
Livadf  (Ar^chova)  152. 
Liyadi,    Gulf   of  (Argo- 

fltoli)  261. 
Livadii  (Lebadeia)  176. 
Livaditika  Kerata  177. 
Livadostro  (Oeroe),   the 

161. 
— ,  Bay  of  164. 
Livanatses  186. 
Livatho  262. 
Lixouri  263. 
Logi  401. 


Longanlko  369. 
Longo  382. 
Longobardo,  the  406. 
Longo  PotamO}  the  306. 
Lophij,  the  174. 
H.    Lougoudis,   spring 

394. 
Louk^ri  193. 
LoukoiH,  convent  3^9. 
LousioB  (Dimitzana)  376. 
LouBoi  (Soudena)  804. 
Loutra  Kyllenes  280. 
Loutraki  133. 
Loutr6  (Eoruneia)  176. 
Loutsi  185. 
Lygondista  406. 
LykabettoB,  the  91. 
Lyktton,  Mt.  380. 
Lyk^ri  153. 
Lykoa  876. 
Lykddimo,  Mt.  (Mathia) 

402. 
Lykone,  Mt.  334. 
Lykopori^  305. 
Lyk680ura  387. 
Lykt08  408. 
Lymax  (gorge)  385. 
Lyttos  4Ce. 

MachaU  381. 
— ,  pass  216. 
Madira,   Mt.    (Thauma- 

8ion)  375. 
Madaraes  Bits.  407. 
Mttnalon,  Mt.  342.  375. 
Mo'nalos  375. 
Mageiria  368. 
Magnesia  200. 
Magoilila  (Boeotia)  13 L 

—  (near  Sparta)  363.  365. 
MagoiUiana  377. 
Mahmoud  Bdy  367. 
Maiden'8  Spring,  the  303. 
Maina  (Maui)  348. 
Makaria  374. 

— ,  spring  116. 
Makedonia  188. 
Makhala  Pass  216. 
Makistia  392. 
MakiBtofl,Mt.  (Euboea)'218. 

—  (Peloponnesus)  392. 
Makriplagi,  Mt.    (Gera- 

neia)  13i. 
— ,  Khans  of  373. 

—  Pass  373. 
Makronisi  120. 
Makrychori  205. 
Makrysia  382. 
Malakasa  166. 
Mal^hria  206. 
Malea,  Cape  5.  346. 
Malesina  185. 
Malevaleac  168^  ^ 
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Malevo,  Mt.  (Parnon)  351 
Mali  (il^galeoii)  4(G. 
Malian  Gulf  199. 
Mamoura  175. 
Mamousia  804. 
Mana  (Larisos)  2^9. 
Man  an  370. 
Mandianik^  227. 
Mandinia  398. 
Mandra  165. 
Hani  (Maina)  348. 
Manolada  280. 
Mantinea  340. 
Mantoudi  228. 
Marathia  369. 
Marathon  112. 
Marathoniai     (Gytheion) 

5.  347. 
Marath6poli8  406. 
M^rathos  406. 
H.  Marina  (^gina)  128. 

—  (Kea)  231. 

—  (Messenia)  383. 
MariolateB  185. 
Maritza,  convent  278. 
Mark6poulo  117. 
Marmara,  6ta  132. 
Marmaria  371. 
Mannaro  MtB  355. 
Marmora.  Bay  of  241. 
Marousi  107. 
Marseilles  4. 
Martfno  186. 

Masea  314. 
Maskl^na  333. 
Matapan,  Cape  (TiPnaron) 

5.  3J8. 
Mathia,  Mt.  402. 
MatWtario  (Da8kalio)271. 
Sta.  Maura  (Leukiis)  259. 
Mavra  Litharia  305. 

—  Vouna  167.  279.  395. 
MavrikiotlB  802. 
MavrodUisi  166. 
Mavromdti  (Messene)  400. 

—  (Arcadia)  389. 
Mavroneri  181.  345. 
Mavropotamos  181. 
Mavro  Vouni  (Kynoske- 

plialep)  207. 

—  (Ossa)  202. 
Mavro  Vouno   (Salamis) 

122. 

Mavrozoumenos  (Balyra), 
the  393.  402. 

—  Bridge  402. 
Mazeika  804. 
Mazi  (Attica)  165. 

—  (Arcadia)  305. 

—  (Boeotia)  174. 

—  ,  Palte6k astro  of  (Ha 
Hartos)  175. 

—  (near  Olympia)  391. 


Megale  Anastusova  3(U. 
Dilos  238. 
Kiapha  181. 

—  Vigla  120. 
Megaluchori   (Angistri) 

315. 

-  (Methaua)  312. 

—  (Thera)  247. 
Megalokastron  (Candia) 

410. 
Megal6polis  (Sinano)  371 
Megalo-Revma  224. 

—  Soros  264. 

—  Thouro  404. 

—  Vouno  168. 
Megalovrysis  198. 
Meganisi  249. 
Megara  131. 
Megaris  131. 
Megaspeleeon,     convent 


Mekone  (Sikycn)  306. 

Melangeia,  spring  341, 

Melanydro  270. 

Melas,  the  181.  188. 

MeUgala  374.  402. 

Meligod  351. 

MeUssi  805. 

Melos  243. 

Mend^li   (Pe1it**le),   con- 
vent 109. 

Mendenitza  193. 

Menelaion  362. 

Menfdi  166. 

Mer^ndaCMyrrhiniis)  117. 

H.  Merkourios  168. 

Merlera  (Erfkousi)  258. 

Mertsaoursi  853. 

Merzi  211. 

Mesatis  277. 

Mesavouno  246. 

Mesoa  361. 

Mesoch6ri  223. 

Mesdgia,  the  117. 

Mesol(Sngion(Misso]ongi, 
Mesolonghi)  213. 

Mesorodgi  345. 

Mesovouni  267. 

Messana  (Messene)  399. 

Messapion  (Etypits)  168. 

MeBsara,  Gulf  of  416. 

Messaria  231. 

Messeni  899. 

—  (Nisi)  402. 

Messenia,  Cape  of  5. 

Metaxata  262. 

Met^ora,  Monasteries 
211. 

Meth^na  (penin.)  312. 

Methone  (Modon)  895. 

MethouridjE,  the  128. 

Methydrias  377. 

Methydrion  377. 


Metopi  315. 
Metropolis  210. 
Metzovo  212. 
Miaulis,  Tomb  of  97. 
Midea  335. 

MidgaUki,  spring  153. 
347. 


Migonion  \ 
Mikro-Thouro  404. 

—  Vathy  168. 
Milesi  166. 
Milos  243. 
H.  Minas  2^. 
Mindilogli  279. 
Minifes  262. 
Minoa  132. 
Minthe,      Mt.      (Alvena 

Vouni)  380. 
Minyas,  Treasury  of  189. 
Misand  344. 

Misithras  or  Mistra  363. 
Missolonghi  218. 
MistriH  8^. 
Mistro  225. 

Mitiline  (Haliartos)  175. 
Mitropoli  416. 

—  Potamos  416. 
Mnemosyne  176. 
Modi  192. 
Modon    (Methone ,    Mo- 

thone)  395. 
Mokista  215. 
Molai'  346. 
Molo  186. 
Molykr^ia  213. 
Monachou  185. 
H.  Hone,  convent  329. 
Mone  Katharon  271. 
Monemvasia  346. 
Moni  126. 
Monodendri  279. 
Monodris  225.  . 

Monolithos  (Thera)  245. 
Monteverde  301 
Morea  274. 

— ,  Castle  of  213.  278. 
Moriki  180. 
Morios,  the  155. 
Momos  212. 
Morphlitza  890. 
Mothone  (Modon)  395. 
Moulki  174. 
Moundr^  389. 
Mouri^  378. 
MourU  301. 
Mousdki  279. 
Mousii  344. 
of  Moust6s,  Swamp  350. 
Mouziiki  814. 
Movri  Mts.  279. 
Munychia  STT. 
Muses,    Valley    of   the 

(Helicon)  157. 
Mycente  323. 
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Myk»lewo3  168. 
Hykonos  231. 
Myli  (Argolia)  337. 

—  (Attica)  181.  166. 

—  (Euboea)  224. 
Mylos  1T7. 

H.  Myron  416. 
3Iyrrhinous  117. 
Myrtia  281. 

Myrtiotisi^a.  convent  257. 
Bfystrou  225. 
Uytika  249.  340. 

Naousa  241. 
Nanpaktos  212. 
Nauplia  (Kaoplion)  327. 
Navarino  (Pylos)  403. 
Xaxo9  242. 
N^a-Epfdavroa  315. 

—  Eretria  220. 

—  Kaymcni  248. 
-  Minzela  199. 

—  P8ara220. 

—  Syros  (HermoupoHs) 

Kese  kalamsB  396. 
Neda,  the  385.  886.  388. 
Nedon,  the  364.  366. 
Negroponte  (Euboea)  218. 
Nelcia  200. 
Nele'ns,  the  226. 
Nemea  322. 
NemnitKa  377. 
Neochdri  (iEtolia)  215. 

—  (BoBOtia)  150. 

—  (Euboea)  225. 

—  (Mesaenia)  402. 
Neokastro  403. 
Neopatra  198. 
Neo-Pleuron  214. 
Neris  351. 

Neritos,  Mt.  (Anot)  271. 
Nesion  (Nisi)  396. 
Nestane  342. 
Neator's  residence  405. 
Nezer6,  Lake  of  269. 
Niksea  186. 

H.  Nikitaa,  Chapel  157. 
Nikli  363. 

H.  Nikolaos  (Corinth) 
134. 

—  (Euboea)  223. 

—  (HelikonJ  158. 

—  (Kea)  230. 

—  (Pylos)  408. 

— ,  BLatavothra  181. 

mn6i  115. 

Nios  246. 

Niris  (Iri,  Eurotas)  356. 

Nisaki  259. 

Niseea  132. 

Nish  206. 

Nisi  (Nesion)  402. 


Nivftza  382. 
Nomia  Ore  388. 
Nonakris  345. 
Nyktochori  119. 

Ocha,  Ht.  218.  234. 

Odysseus,  Castle  of  269. 

CEa  246. 

(Eantheia  212. 

OSdipodia  173. 

(Eniadie  215. 

(Enfls  352.  355. 

CEnussee  Islands  5.  395. 

(Eon  365. 

Ocroe,  the  161.  164. 

(Eta,  Mt.  180.  134. 

Olbios  344. 

Olenos  279. 

Oliaros  241. 

Olonos,    Mt.    (ErjTnan- 

thos)  278.  280. 
Oloura  (Olourifl)  393. 
Olympia  281. 

Altar  of  Hera  and  Zeus 
288. 

—  of  Hercules  290. 

—  of  Zeus  287. 
Altis  285.293.294.295. 
Aqueduct  of  Herodes 

Atticus  ^290. 
Bouleuterion  293. 
Byzantine  Church  294. 
Echo  Colonnade  292. 
Eretrian  Bull  387. 
Exedra     of     Herodes 

Atticus  290. 
Gymnasium  295. 
Herseon  288. 
Hermes    of  Praxiteles 

299. 
Heroon  294. 
Hippodrome  292. 
Krdnion  (Kronos  Hill) 

284. 
Leonideeon  294. 
Metroon  290. 
Museum  295. 
Nero,   House  and  Pa- 
lace of  293. 
Nike  of  Pseonios  287, 

298. 
CEnomaos.House  of  287. 
Palsestra  295. 
Pel6pion  288. 
Philfppeion  289. 
Propylceon  296. 
Prytaneion  289. 
Boman  Ruins  285. 
South -East     Building 

292. 
South  Portico  293. 
Stadion  291. 
Theokoleon  294. 


Olympia: 

Thermse,  Boman  295. 

Treasuries  290. 

Triumphal  Arches  292. 

Zanes  291. 

Zeus,  Temple  of  285. 

— ,  Altar  of  287. 

—  Horkios,  Statue  of 
293. 
Olympos  (Euboea)  222. 

•  (Elymbos,    Thessaly) 

205. 

(Elymbo,  Attica)  124. 
Olvmpos  Hill    (Sellasiaj 

Omal'a  264. 
Omer  Bey  197. 
Onchesmos  2. 
Onchestos  174. 
Oneia  321. 

Mts.  821. 
Onougnathos  347. 
Ophis,  the  340. 
Opous,  Cape  134. 
Opus  185. 

Orecis,  Kastro  tes  205. 
Oreedkastro  361. 
Orchomends    (Arcadia) 
342. 

(BcEotia)  188. 
Oreds  227. 
Oreous  227. 
Oresthasion  385. 
Orestia  (Megalopolis) 

Orman-Magoula  202. 
OrSpds  167.  * 

Oros  (iEgina)  128. 
Orthdpagos  177. 
Oryxis,  Mts.  (Saitta)  343. 
Osm^naga  406. 
— ,  Lagoon  405. 
Ossa,  Mt.  205. 
Ostrakina  342. 
Othonian  Islands  258. 
Othonous  (Fano)  258. 
Othrys,  Mt.  130.  198. 
Ovridkastro  116. 
Oxia  Islands  3. 
Oxopholii  (Hersea)  386. 
Oxylithos  226. 
Ozea,  Mt.  (Parnes)  166. 

Pacheorakl  128. 
Peeania,  Deme  117. 
PagasiB  201. 
Palseil-Epidayros  315. 
-—  Kaymeni  248. 
—  Kdrinthos  308. 
Paleeo-Bdzaro  (Thermon) 

215. 
Palcpochora  (iEgina)  126 
(Karystos)  224.^ 
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Pai8e6chori  (Martino)  185 

—  (DimitBaaa)  877. 
Pal8BO-Epi8kop(  353. 

—  Oardiki   (Pelinnfeon) 
207. 

Paleeogoulas  (CEon)  365. 
Palseokafltri  (Eubosa)  224. 
Paleeokaatrizza  268. 
Palsedkastro  (Argolifl)  335. 

—  (Crete)  410. 

—  (Kythnos)  231. 

—  (Megara)  132. 

—  (PyloB)  405. 

—  (TJieaaaly)  2ia 

—  Goulas  m. 

—  tes  Kalliddnei  390. 
-,Mts.  331. 
Palreo-Kiv^ri  348. 

—  LariB8a(Kraanoiij204. 

—  Mouchli  338. 

—  Navarino  406. 

—  Panagia,  convent  (La- 
conia)  351. 

—  Panagia,  village  (near 
Askra)  169. 

—  Phanaro  378, 

—  Phiva  156. 
PaleeopoU  (Kleitor)  305 
Paleeopolis  (EHs)  280. 

—  (Corfu)  265. 

—  (Mantinea)  340. 

—  (Sparta)  359. 
Paleeo-Selimna  376. 

—  SkapMdaki  337. 
Paleeovouna  157. 
Paleeo^annis  193. 
Pala^  Mt8.  (Ptoon)  180. 
Palamidi,  Mt.    and  For- 
tress 329. 

Palati,  island  243. 
Palatou  381. 
Pale  263. 
Pallantion  370. 
Paloakorachi  321. 
Pamisos,  the  (Messenia) 
397.  402. 

—  (Thessaly)  210. 
Pan.  Cave  of  (Marathon) 

115. 
Panaeha'ikon,  Mt.  213.279. 
Panagfa,    Mt.    (Lykeeon) 

379. 

—  deila  Orazia  230. 

—  Eephalsriotissa  837. 

—  ton  Kleist5n  (convent) 
107. 

—  Marmaridtissa  109. 
--  Nesiotissa  227. 

—  Skopiotissa  271. 
Panagiti  873. 
Panakton  165. 
Pani  (Paneion)  117. 
Panitza  (Inaches)  827. 


Panopeus  155. 

8.  Pantaleone  (H.  Pante- 
leimon),  Pass  of  268. 

Panteleimon,  the  368. 

Pantokrator    (Monte    S 
Salvatore)  269. 

Papadi)!  187. 

Paralimni,  Lake  of  180. 
182. 

Parapotimiol  177.  191. 

Parapoungi  374. 

Parapoungia  100. 

H.  Paraskeve  168.  180. 
349.  388. 

Paravdla  215. 

Parga  3. 

Paiikia  241. 

Pamassos,  Mt.  152.  163. 
179. 

Parnes  (Ozea),  Mt.  108. 
166. 

Parnon  (Malevo),  Mt.  361. 

Paroikia  241. 

Par<5ri  863. 

Paros  240. 

Parthenion  338. 

Patisia  107. 

Patras  (Patrse)  276.  4. 

— ,  Gulf  of  213.  279. 

Pivlitza  (PMgaleia)  374. 
385.389. 

Paxos  3.  249. 

PBgad&ki  172. 

Peirseeus,  see  Pirseus. 

Peiresiee  207. 

Peiros,  the  278.  279. 

Pelagia  181. 

Pelasgiotis  204. 

Pelekl  228. 

Pelinnseon  207. 

Pelion,  Mt.  199. 

Pell^na  868. 

Pelleka  267. 

Pellene  305. 

Peloponnesus,  the  273. 

Peneios,  the  (EUs)  279. 

—  (Thessaly)  210. 

Penidistra,  Mt.  388. 

Pent^Ii   (Mend^li),    con- 
vent 109. 

Penteleia  343. 

Pentelikon,  Mt.  109. 110. 
114. 

Pente  Kisia  122. 

Penteskouphia  311. 

Perachora  (Pewea),  pen- 
insula 310. 

Perf^pegadi ,    Bay    and 
spring  of  athaka)  269. 

Perdik6vrysis,  spring  180. 

Perigiilli  306. 

Perissa  247. 

Perist^ra  345. 


Persouphli  207. 
Pctakas,  spring  187. 
Petalfdi  396. 
Petoules  264. 
Petra  175. 
Petraehos  177. 
Petrina  870. 
Petritis  164. 
Petro-Karovo  312. 
Petromagotila  188. 
H.  Petros  240.  351. 
Phibra  (Phldva)  121. 
Phsedriadse,  the  137. 
Pheestos  (Crete)  416. 
Phag^  (Sphingion)  174. 
Phakion  206. 
Phalara  196. 
Phalaros,  the  176. 
Phalasaraa  406. 
Ph^eron  94. 
Phan^ri  (Elis)  381. 

—  (Thessaly)  210. 
Phanari-Magodla  210. 

H.  Phan^ntes,    convent 

and  village  266. 
Phanerom^ne,     convent 

(Salamis)  1(X).  181. 

—  (Levkjis)  260. 

->  (near  Chiliomodi)  321. 
Phanoteus  155. 
Pharee  (Aehaia)  278. 

—  (Boeotia)  169. 

—  (Messenia)  396. 
Pharakla  226. 

Pharis  (Phar«e)  367.  366. 
Pharkaddn  207. 
Pharmakousee    Islands 

100. 
Pharsalos  206. 
Pharf  gee  193. 
Pheleka  258. 
Phellia  366. 

Phene68(Phonii)344. 305. 
PherfB  (Messenia)  396. 

—  (Thessaly}  202. 
—,  Lake  of  S43. 
Ph^rsala  (Pharsalos)  207. 
Phersalitij  (Aikli)  207. 
Phichtia  323. 
Phldari,  the  (Euenoa)213. 
Phigalia  386.  389. 
Philii  873. 

Philiatr^  406. 
Phiri(  246. 
Phiskardo  267. 
PhistyOB  216. 
Phiva  (Thebes)  169. 
Phlemboukos  187. 
Phl^va  (Phdbri^  121. 
Phlius  322.  3U. 
Phlori^  379. 
Phokis  134.  192w 
Phcenix,  the  196.> 
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Phokikon  155. 
Pholegandros  245. 
Phonid  344. 
Phoniatiko  PoUltni  344. 
Phoniaact,  the  305. 
Photoa  394. 
Phortetaa  413. 
H.  Photini  41T. 
Phouka  (Apeaas)  306. 
Phourka  Pass  198.  209. 
Phoumoa,  Cave  of  368. 
Phrankita  264. 
Phreattya,  Bay  of  97. 
Phrikion,  Mt.  193. 
Phrixa  378. 
Phryni  260. 
Phtelia  362. 
Phthia  208. 
Phthiotis  197.  204. 
Phyla  220. 
Phylakopi  244. 
Phyle  106. 
Pi^da  315. 
PiaH  353. 

Pidna  (Dipa;a)  375. 
Pik^rmi  (near  Hantinea 
341. 

—  (near  Marathon)  111. 
Pikraki  186. 
Pilav-Tcp^,  Paaa  of  202 
Pindoa  135. 

— ,  Mt.  209. 

Pirseua  95.  6. 

Piri  377. 

Pirnataa  (DipotamO)  Pa 

misua)  397. 
Piaa  801. 
Piaatia  282. 
Piakfni  390. 
Pia(5s  389. 
Pisaaetd  268. 
PisBonaa  225. 
Pitana  361. 
Pityuaaa  314. 
Plaka  (Attica)  129. 

—  (Meloa)  244. 
Plakidtiaaa  (Dirke)  172. 
Planiterou  305. 
Plataea  161. 
Platamdna  206. 
Platanii,  the  155.  177. 
Plataniston  386. 
Plataniatda  224. 
Platanftai  335. 
Platanoa,  Mt.  225. 

—  (near  ^gion)  215. 
305. 

—  (near  Olympia)  281. 

—  (near  Patraa)  279. 
Platidna  382. 
Platoniai  122. 
Pleistos,  the  187. 
Plesaidi,  Mt.  200. 


Pleuron  (PalwokaBlroKy- 

rirBne)  214. 
Plotheia  114. 
Poeessa  231. 
Polia,  valley  271. 
Polyrrhenia  406. 
Ponaa,  apring  156. 
Pontik6kaatro  281. 
Pontikonial  (Corfu)  256. 
Pontikoniaia(Eub<£a)228. 
Pontinoa,  Mt.  and  apring 

337.  338. 
P6ro8  313.  265.  312. 
Porta  Bazari  210. 
Portcea  (iEgina)  168. 

—  (Santam^ri  Mta.)  279. 

—  (Stratoa)  216. 

—  (Thesaaly)  210. 
PorthmuB  222. 
Porto  Qermano  165. 

Leone  195. 
Mandri  118. 

—  EM)hti  117. 
Poaeidion  199. 
Poseidonia  311. 
Potami  3.  106. 
Potamd  (Corfu)  257. 
Potniee  172. 
Poulakida  335. 
Pournari  (KHs)  279. 
Pourndri  (Theaaaly)  209. 
Poumo  225. 

Prpesos  409. 
Prasid^ki  398. 
Praaiai  (Attica)  117. 

—  (Laconia)  346. 
Prevesa  250. 
Prevetd,  Khan  of  278. 
Prinias  416. 
Prob^linthoa  116. 
Prodano  395. 
Proerna  20d. 
Prokoveniko  136. 
Pr6nia  321.  329. 
Pronnoi  265. 
Proskyna  185. 

Pr<5te  395.  406. 
Psachn^  226. 
Psari  344. 
Psathdpyrgos  301. 
Psiloriti  3It8.  407. 
Paychiko  359. 
PaychrO,  Mt.  (iCgaleon) 
391.  393.  395. 

—  (Crete)  416. 
Psyttaleia  98. 
Ptolis  340. 
Ptoon,  Mt.  180. 
Pydna  206. 
Pyla  405. 
Pylsea  145. 
Pylaroa  Valley  267. 
Pylian  Plain,  the  391. 393. 


Pylides  250. 
Pyloa  (Elia)  279. 

—  (Triphylia)  403.  395. 
— ,  Old  405. 
Pyrgaki  157. 

Pyrgi  259. 
— ,  Plateau  of  265. 
Pyrgoi  (H.  Bliaa)  393» 
Pyrgoa   (near  Athena) 
105.  166. 

-  (Kephallenia)  267. 

-  (near  Olympia)  281. 

—  (Rheneia)  238. 

—  (Svros)  230. 

—  (Thera)  246. 

—  (Theaaaly)  209. 

—  Karyotik6s  381. 

—  H.  Marina  183. 
Pyrf  173. 
Pyrrha  199. 
Pythion  (Paroa)  342. 

Rachi  176. 
Rachiotissa  322. 
Rado  187. 
Rapetdaa  114. 
Raphina  112. 
Raphti  382. 
Rasina,  the  367. 
Razata  265. 
Reggio  4. 
Rethymno  410. 
RhamnQa  115. 
Rhaukos  416. 
Rheitoi  102. 
Rheneia  238. 
Rhevmatiari  lalanda  23S. 
Rhion  213.  301. 
Rhithymna  409.  410. 
Rivioa,  Lake  216. 
Riviotiaaa  366. 
Rizdmylo  302.  364. 
Rodini  137. 
Roino  333. 
Roman 06,  khan  and  river 

406. 
Rongotzi6  381. 
Roudi  265. 
Roudii,  Mt.  375. 
Rouga,  Epano-  and  Eato- 

389. 
Roumelia,  Caalle  of  213. 
Rouphiii,  the  (Ladon)377. 
— ,  —  (Alpheioa)  391. 
Rouaa  Hilla  354. 
Rot^aia  343.     . 
Rouakid,  Mt.  304. 
Rontzi  370.  371. 
Rdvia  380, 

Sachtero  122. 
Sageika  279. 
Sagmatda  (Hypaton)  1Q8, 
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Saitta  (Oryxia)  343. 
Sakona,  Khan  of  373. 
Salagora  260. 
Salamis  100. 
Salamvria,  the  203. 
S^lona  134. 
Salones  Ht«.  128. 
Saloniki  206. 
S.  Salvatore,  Monte  259. 
Samara  371. 
S^mari  401. 

Same  (Cephalonia)  265. 
Samik<5n  392. 
Samoa  (Same)  265. 
Samothraki  258. 
Santamdri  278. 

—  Vouni  280. 
Santi  Deka  256. 

—  Quaranta  2. 
Santorin  (Thera)  244. 
Sapienza  395. 
Saponika  215. 
Saraka,  Lake  344. 
Saraki  301.  318. 
Saramaakli  197. 
Saranta-P6tamo8  338. 

362.  355. 
Sarantavli,  Cave  162. 
Saranti  156. 
Saravli,  Cave  152. 
Serena  390. 
Sarmousakli  197. 
Sar6mata  (KaJlidromos) 

193. 
Saronic  Gulf  13. 
Saverda  249. 
Scheria  250. 
Schinoussa  244. 
Schiate  154. 
Schiza  395. 
Schoinoa  311. 
Segaitza  135. 
Selianftika  301. 
SeUm  Bey  192. 
vSelinitza  348. 
Selinua,  the  (Achaia)  302. 

—  (Elia)  391. 
Sellada  246. 
Sellaaia  355. 
Selleeia,  the  305. 
Sengena  180. 
Serangion  97. 
S^riphoa  244. 
Scskoulos  202. 
Sessa  393. 
Siacho  174. 
Sider5ka8tro(Lyko0oura) 

387. 

—  (near  Dimitzana)  377. 

—  (near  Kypariasia)  391 
393. 

Sideroporta  197. 
Signea  259. 


Sikinoa  245. 

Sikyon  306. 

Simfza  398. 

Sinan6  371. 

Siphee  156. 

Siphnoa  244. 

Sirdai  169. 

Sirji  374. 

Sitia  Hta.  407. 

Skala  (on  the£urota!i)367. 

—  (MesaenU)  346.  374. 

—  Oropou  166. 
Skaphidaki  337. 
Skaphfdia  281.  380. 
Skarmang^,  convent  102. 
— ,  Mta.  (iEgaleoa)  6. 
Ski^  209. 

Skiathia  343. 
Skiathda  226. 
Skilloilia  891. 
Skim^tari  167. 
Skione  163. 

Skipieaa  (Skiathis)  343. 
Skiritia  369. 
Skironian  Clifls  133. 
Sklirou  388. 
SkoUion,  Mta.  280. 
Skolos  165. 
Skona,  Mt.  311. 
Skope  340. 
Skdpeloa  226. 
Skop68  (Elatoa)  272. 
Skordi  (Elymbo)  122. 
Skoptxeno  870. 
Skotdaaa  207. 
Skoupochori  281. 
Skoupta  165. 
Skripepo  268. 
Skripod  187.  188. 
Skpoponeri  185. 
Skyllseon  (Skyli)  314. 
Slavochdri  367. 
SmerHna  389. 
Sokraki  259. 
Soloa  346. 

Sopetd,  convent  381. 
Soph^idea  209. 
Sop6s  (Mapathon)  112. 

—  (Teumeaaoa)  169. 
H.  Sostia  213.  352. 

H.  Sotep,  convent  226. 
Souda  Bay  409. 
Soudena  C^^uaoi)  304. 
Souli  115. 
Sou  lima  391. 
Soulinapi  (Boeotia)  175. 

—  (Argolia)  320. 
Soultind,  the  380. 
Soumation,  op 
Soumetia  375. 
Soureaa  120. 
Soupovfgli  216. 
Soupp  165. 


^ousaki  133. 
Spaides  168. 
Spapta  356. 
Spaptilla  269. 
Spaptivento,  Capo  di  4. 
Spata  117. 
Spatha,  Cape  6. 
Spathapi  226. 
Speirieon,  Cape  128. 
SpSIiica  349. 
Spepcheioa,  the  196. 
Sp^taa  (Spetaee)  814.  346. 
Sphagia,  op 
Sphakteria  395.  404. 
Sphingion  174. 
Spiliiseaa  118. 
Spitharopouai  120. 
Spiti  tou  Dpikou  223. 
Spolaita  216. 
Spol^mi  385. 
Spopadea  216. 
Stagoua  (Kalabdka)  211. 
St^la  388. 
Stam^ta  114. 
Stamna  216. 
Standia  410. 
Stanidtsea  167. 
Staaimo  388. 
Stavpo,  Kavo  199. 
— ,  village  256. 
Stavpodpdmi  tou  Mega 

154. 
Stavpokopaki  115.  116. 
Stavp(5a  (Cephalonia)  264. 

—  (Qpete)  407. 

—  (Ithaka)  270. 

-  (Mapathon)  114. 
Stavpotaa  269. 
Stavpo-Vouni  256. 
Stemnitza  375. 
Stent  226. 

Steno  (Apcadia)  339. 

-  (BGBotla)  174. 
StenVklapoa  873. 
Stephani  (Eriaa)  136. 
— ,  the  269.  381. 
Stephania  867. 

H.  Stephanoa,  appinga  of 

226. 
Stephanoaaaeua  210. 
Steveniko  156. 
Stimana  279. 
Stipia  155. 
Stoialo  265. 
Stombi  306. 

Stdmion  tea  Panagfaa  386. 
Stoppei  226. 
Stoupa  223. 

Stonponiai  (iUgfleia)  223. 
Stpatoa  216. 
Stpavoakiadi  259. 
StP^phi  281. 
Stpophadea  895.  4. 
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Strophylli  105. 
Siroungspfl  304. 
Stroviki  187. 
Strovitei  389. 
Stylfda  198. 
Stymphalos  341. 
Styra  223. 
Styx,  the  345. 
Suitors^  HiU  378. 
S anion,  Cape  121. 
Susaki  138. 
Svoronata  262. 
Sybarifl,  spring  147. 
Sybota  Islands  3. 
Syk^mino  167. 
SykiJi  306. 
— ,  channel  405. 
8yra  229. 
Syrtzi  169. 

Sys  (Sythas),  the  305. 
Syvros  260. 
Szara,  Ht.  323. 

Tachy  172. 

Tsenaron,  Cape  348.  5. 
Taka  364. 
Tamf  n»  222. 
Tanagra  168. 
Tanos,  the  360. 
Taphiassos  3.  213. 
Taphos  (Meganisi)  249. 
Tarapsa,  Khan  of  367. 
Tatdi  108.  166. 
Tavla  392. 
H.  Taxiarchi,  convent 

(Boeotia)  156. 
Taygetos  364.  365. 
Tegea  352. 
Tcgyra   187. 
Teichos  (Larissa)  395. 
Telethrion  2i8. 
T^meni  302. 
Tempe,  Vale  of  205. 
Tenea  321. 
Tenean  Springs  343. 
Tenerian  Field  174. 
Tenos  239. 
8.  Teodoro  256. 
Terzi  387. 

Tetr^i,  Mts.  374.  3*^8. 
Teumessos  169. 
Thalamae  278. 
Thanse  370. 
Thaumakoi  209. 
Thaumasion,  Mts.  375. 
Thebes  169. 
Theganousa  395. 
Theious  370.  371. 
Theisoa(near  Dimitzana) 

377. 

—  (near  Karf  tsena)  330. 

—  (Fal8e(3ka8tro  of  Lav- 
da)  380. 

Baedeker's  Greece. 


n.  Thckla  226. 
Theldtrion  218. 
Themistokles^omb  of  96. 
H.  Theodori(fcromroyon) 

133. 
H.  Thcodoroi  (Corfu)  256. 
Tbeokavt6  320. 
TheophUou  301. 
TLera(Santorin)244. 245. 
Therapne  862. 
Therasia  245. 
Therik6  (Thoriko)  118. 
Therm! a  231. 
Thermfsi,  Cape  314. 
Thenn(}n  215. 
Thermopylee,  Pass  of  193. 
Thermos  215. 
ThespiBB  159. 
Thespios  (Kanavari)  174 
Tbcssaliotis  204. 
Thessalonica  206. 
Thessaly  302. 
Thestieis  215. 
Theutis  876. 
Thiaki  267. 
Thira  245. 
Thisbe  156. 
Thivee  (Thebes)  169. 
Thoknia  378. 
Thol6  393. 
— ,  the  389.  393. 
Thoriko  (Theriko)  118. 
Thornax  355. 
Thouria  374. 
Thourion  177.  188. 
Three  Heads,   Pass   of 

166. 
Thria  102. 

Thriasian  Plain  102. 131 
Thronion  186. 
Thryon  391. 
ThyreA  361. 
Thyreatic  Plain  351. 
Tiasa,  the  363. 
Tichid  (Thyrea)  351. 
Tilphossa,  spring  175. 
Tilphosseeon  156. 
Tinos  239. 
Tiphee  (Siphrc)  156. 
Tiryns  3S0. 
Titanion  207. 
Tith6ra  (Tithorea)  177. 
Titthion  316. 
Togia  378. 
Top61ia  (Boeotia)  136. 

—  (Locris)  186. 
Topouzlar  203. 
Tornese  280. 
Tourko  RaphU  377. 

—  Vouni,  the  209. 
Tourla  388. 
Tourliani  292. 
Tourloyanni  186. 
8rd.  Edit. 


Tousla  410. 
Trachili,  Cape  315. 
Trachinian  Plain  197. 
Trachis  155.  197. 
Trichones  121. 
Trachy,  Mt.  343. 
TnCpeza  306. 
Trapezus  379. 
Tremola  302. 
Treton  Hts.  322. 
H.  Triada  (Corfii)  257. 

—  (Crete)  417. 

—  (Tegyra)  187. 
Trichonion  216. 
Trichonis  215. 
Trieste  2. 
Trika  210. 
Trikalitikos(Sys«Sythas), 

the  306. 
Trikarddkastro    ((Enia- 

dfe)  215. 
Trikeri,    island    (near 

Spetsa)  314. 
— ,  Strait  of  199. 
Trikkala  (Trika)  210. 
Trikkalinds  210. 
Triklia  302. 
Trikorpha  Hills  375. 
Trikorythos  (Deme)  116. 
Triodoi  375. 
Triodos  (Schiste)  154. 
Triphylia  389.  393. 
Tripolis  339. 
TrcEz^n  313. 
Troupika  128. 
Trypha  373. 
Trypi  364. 
Trypii  302. 

Trypiotiko  Potami  365. 
Trypitia  244. 
Tsachandni  160. 
Tsdchani  160. 
Tsam^i  187. 
Tsepheremini  374. 
TshaoHsbi  366. 
Tshinarli  307. 
TsikniJs  239. 
Tsipian^  342. 
Tsisiphies  94. 
Tsorovos  849. 
Tsoulari  203. 
Tylisso  410. 
Tymphrestos  193. 
Tz^gesi  206. 
Tzakonia  346. 
Tzamad6s,  Cave  of  404. 
Tzfa  (Eea,  Kcos)  230. 
Tzimberou  Mts.  370. 
Tzimberoula  Q>iagon) 

378. 
T2or6ko8  Hts.  388. 
Tzodka  Hills  354. 
Tzoukaleika  279.    C 
Oft 
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Vagia  (A:gina)  128. 
Vagia  (near  Thebes)  174. 
Vahy  167. 
Valanaris,  the  112. 
Valsamata  264. 
Vambakou  352. 
Vaphio,  Tomb  of  366. 
Varaka  (Gorgylos)  35ft. 
Varakko  121. 
Vardasova  (Chalkis)  213. 
Vardar  (Axioa)  206. 
Vardusia  310. 
Vari  121. 
Varibopi  198. 
Varuova  365. 
Vartholomio  280. 
Varvara  277. 
H.  Varvara  (Arcadia)  345. 

—  (Crete)  416. 
— ,  Mt.  406. 
Varvaasena  281. 
Vaallikd  (Euboea)  220.228. 

—  (Messenia)  393. 

—  (near  Sykion)  30G. 
H.  Vaailioa,  Mt.  397. 
~,  village  279.  301.  321. 
Vasilis  387. 

Vatheia  222. 
Vathondaa  226. 
Vathrovouni  220. 
Vathf  (Boeotia)  167. 

—  (Ithaka)  268. 
Veiaaga  398. 
Velanideza  117. 
Vclanidi  365. 
Vclestino  202. 
Veletouri,  Mt.  118. 
Veil  191. 

Velia,  the  304. 
Velibahas  220. 
Velfgosti  371. 
Velftaa  177. 
Velio  306. 
Velouchi  198. 
Velouaia  223. 
Venerate  416. 
Venetiko  395. 
Venice  2. 
Verekla  388. 
Vcrdna  Mta.  356. 
Vergoutiani,  apring  164. 
Vernardeika  301. 
Veraova  338. 
Vcrvati  354. 
Vido,  Island  of  2. 
Vilia  165. 
Vinia  184. 
Vistrinitza  212. 
Tistritza  (Haliakmon) 
206. 


Vlachokeraaia  351. 
Vlasia  278. 
H.  Vlaaia  156. 
Vlich6  260. 
Vlochd  (iEtolia)  216. 

—  (Tbeaa^y)  207. 
Vlongoa  877. 
Vocha,  Plain  of  305. 
Voidii  Mia.  279. 
VoidokoUfa  406. 
VoiTta  386. 
Voivdda  211. 
Volantza  391. 

V61o  200. 
Vorddnia  369. 
Vori  416. 

Voatltza  (^gion)  301. 
Vothri  243. 

Vouliaameni,  Lake  121. 
Voulk^no  397. 
Voundki  345. 
— ,    Mt.  (in    Mcasenia) 
393 

'(Cephalonia)  264. 

Vouno  (Eubcea)  225. 
Vouphouaia  302. 
Voura  370. 

Vourieni  (Aaopos)  167. 
VourkanOf  convent  397. 
Vourlii  (Vrylia'a)  354. 
Voarliatiko,  khan  855. 
Vouroulitia  416. 
Vourv^  112.  117. 
Vouthianou  355. 
Voutoukoa  369. 
Voutouladea  258. 
Vovoa  281. 
Vrachiti  306. 
Vrachdri  (Agrinion)  215. 
Vrahami  121. 
Vrani  115. 
Vranesi  173. 
Vrdona  (Brauron)  117. 
Vraatamitia  176. 
Vresthena  362. 
Vreatd  382. 
Vromolimni  312. 
Vromoaella  378. 
Vromouaa  235. 
Vryliaa  (Vourlia)  354. 
Vrysaki  118. 
Vrysiii  209. 
Vryais  226. 
Vythismeno,  Sto  365. 

Xenophon,  Tomb  of  392. 
XeriiCa  (Charadros)  327. 
Xerillaa,  the  871.  886. 

—  (Karnion)  871. 
Xerochori  227. 


Xerdkampoa   (on   Chel- 
mos)  345. 
■  (on  Pamon)  361. 

—  (near  Samikon)  393. 

—  (onTaygetoa)364.367. 
-,  River  of  (Raaina)  367. 
Xeronomi  166. 
Xcropotami  137. 
Xeropotamos  227. 
Xerovonni  (Euboea)  225. 

—  (Messenia)  388. 
Xerxes,  Throne  of  98. 
Xyli,  Cape  347. 
Xylokaatro  305. 
Xynida,  Lake  209. 

Yanitsa  366. 
Yenishehr  203. 
YereH  (Gherli)  203. 

Zacha  382. 

Zacharo  391.  393. 

Zachloro<i  302.  304. 

Zachouliotika  301. 

Zagora  167. 

Zaimi  370. 

Zakynthos  (Zantc)272. 

Zaleska,  apring  147. 

Zanetata  265. 

Zante  (Zakynthos)  272. 

Zarax  346. 

Zdretra  228. 

Zarka  223. 

Zarkos  (Phaistoa)  207. 

Zarouchla  846. 

Zavitza  Mta.  349.  360. 

Zea,  Bay  of  97. 

Zeldchova  382. 

Zemend  154. 

Zervata  266. 

Zestano  196. 

Zeus  Aphesios  132. 

Basileaa  177. 

Charmon  340. 

—  Ithomataa  399. 

—  Kynthioa  237. 

—  Panhellenioa  128. 

—  Terastios  247. 

— ,  Grotto  of(Mt.  Ida)  415. 

(Diktsean)  416. 

Zevgalatid  874.  393. 
Ziria  (Eylleue)  806.  843. 
Zitouni  (Lamfa)  197. 
Zonklon  403. 
Zoster,  Cape  121. 
Zougra  306. 
Zourtza  889. 
Zygds,  Mta.  3.  213. 
~,  Pass  212. 
Zygovisti  375. 
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Diagr  am  of  a  D  oiic    C  o  lumn 
and  Entablature : 

a  CojTierzAkrolertorv 
V-.   b  Simja.wWi(LUort!s7iea£Las  waterspout 
c  Geisow 
d  'tympanum/ 

e  MutiiU  MrWvGutJtat'idrops^ 
f  TrigJ^phs 
I  JHetapes 
h  ReguloA 

i  Arddtramor£pistyU^ijioTu,paJiJ 
\iAbaais  or  PUnUt 
1  ScMjuis 

ai  6%a/Z-  B^i^  ^^  sharp-idged.  fbuHngs 
n  S^rlobcUe 
o  Krepis  or.S^idom/i 


0 


CoiLstruction 
of  the  Doric  EntaMajUire 

Plans    of     Temples- 


Tearylemaoatis  Jkn^hipro  style 


rii'T^!*"' 


■WKIIiOTOW 


Doric  XTniatioii.      1^^ 


Peripteral 
lcaia2PronajOS  3  OptsOiodonws  arlbttxeum. 


Diagram  of  an  Ionic  C  olitmn 
and  Ent  a'blatur  e  ■• 


a  Sima 
a,    l3  GeisoTi 

c  Tympanunt 
d  Frigjstr  or  ZopTwros 
ve.  orEpist^ 
oartsj 

witfi  Volutes 
[th  24nntirujs 
tbrftlhts 
(LwithdcfuMe, 
^^FtocMjos 
e 


^y/jmmfWMAWMMj^  ^ 


rjTepidomaJ^jx£a\.\h.Q  Erechtheion) 


Les^biaun.  Eymalion 


(Fromtlie  Temple  of  Hike) 


'Vievr  of  cassetted  ceiling  from  the  ve  stLbule 
of  the  Temple  Sf  Nike.        ''^^''^^ 


C  orinthian  Order 
(Honmneiit  of  Ly  sikr  ate  s) 
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